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IN THE WAKE OF MAHATMA GANDHI : Breaking the Salt Laws in Gujerat 
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Huge crowds welcome Gandhiji at Nadiad 
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Marching down to Barsad 
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ALL INDIA FOLLOWS MAHATMA GANDHI : Bengal and the U. P. 



Arrival of tho Satyagrahi* at the ScaUlah Station in Calcutta 



Satyagrakis starting from Barisal in Bengal 
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Mr. J. M. Scn-Gupta and Mrs. Seo-Gnpta 
crossing tho feirv at Kmtopnr on their 
visit to Mahixhbathan 
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WOMEN AND STUDENTS' MOVEMENT 



u \ Ladies’ procession in Calcutta 
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The League of Nations and the Indian Situation 

India is subject to Great Britain, and the 
Government of India is a subordinate depart- 
ment of the Imperial Government in London. 
But both Britain and India are independent 
members of the League of Rations. That is 
to say, India is a Member of the League of 
Rations, not because she is a part of the British 
Empire, but in her own right This, however, 
is only theoretically true. As India can func- 
tion in the League of Nations only through 
the Government of India, which is British 
and subordinate to the Government of Great 
Britain, India's independent membership of 
the League of Nations is not of much practi- 
cal use to her in international affairs. 

The League recognizes the fact that there 
can be disputes and differences of opinion 
between its Members, and it can arbitrate 
^between the parties to bring about a settle- 
ment. But in the case of Britain and India, 
though there are very often acute differen- 
ces of opinion "between the two countries, 
these differences cannot be brought to the 
notice of the league in the ordinary 
way. If there be a dispute between France 
and Italy and if the Governments 

of the two countries are unable to 
arrive at a settlement by their own efforts, 
either Government can take it to the League 
of Nations ; for neither is subordinate to the 
•other. But as regards India and Britain, 
however grievous the complaints of the people 
of India may be against tbe British Imperial 
Government, their (the Indian people’s) com- 
plaints cannot be brought to the notice of 
the League. For the ordinary way of doing this 
is not open to them. If India had been 
an independent country, her Government 
, would have been national and. that 

Government would have voiced her opinion 
at Geneva. But as matters stand, the Govern- 
ment of India will not and cannot recognize 
any opinion other than its own as the opinion 
of India, and being itself subordinate to tbe 
Government of Britain, it cannot ask the 
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League of Nations to arbitrate between itself 
and its master the Government of Britain. 

Even in independent countries, there is 
never mathematically perfect unanimity of 
opinion in any matter, but substantial 
unanimity there very often is. In India, there 
was such substantial unanimity in boycotting 
the Simon Commission. But even in such a 
case, the British Government of India was 
able, indirectly by means of its direct and 
indirect powers of rewarding and punishing, 
to make it appear as if there was widespread 
support of tbe Commission. Similarly, though 
there is practical unanimity among all 
important political bodies in India that India 
should have Dominion status, Great Britain 
intends to act on the assumption that the 
wishes of Indians as regards the future form 
of Government of India are still unknown aud 
have to be ascertained at a Conference in 
London of her representatives (to be chosen 
by Britain !) with British representatives. * 
A mere child can understand that any wish 
can be proved to be the wish of India by 
chosing her “representatives” in a particular 
manner 

These examples will suffice to show that, 
if by some chance or through some loop- 
hole, some matter upon which* the vast 
majority of the people of India are unanimous 
were brought before the League, the Govern- 
ment of India would be able to produce the 
opinions of many a mushroom Association to 
prove that there was no unanimity regarding 
that matter in this country and eren that 
the view for which the Government stood 
was tbe view of tbe vast majority of Indians ! 

Such being the abnormal political 
condition of India, and Britain and the 
British group of members being very powerful 
in the League Assembly, League Council and 
League Secretariat, no definite favourable 
result need be expected from carrying our 
case to Geneva. The people of India roust, 
therefore, rely mainly on their own efforts 
for success in tbeir non-violent fight for 
freedom. But something can be done to 
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influences world opinion through efforts to 
place India’s caso before the League. In 

order to dccido how this can bo done, the 
Articles of the Covenant of the League i of 
Rfinnld bo carefully studied by our 
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who seek to gain the same object by peace- 
ful means arc not entitled. Hence, wt 


Nations should bo carefully studied by our 
leaders. Their attention is drawn to Article 
11 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
which runs as follows : 


effectual to safe-guard tho t h 0 Secretary- 

any such cmengency siw . 0 f any Member of 

rSU forthwith TBS- • ■“*■« ft6 

Co T]j»,so declared Jjta f * to «Sg4“,a 
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circumstance. ,' V ¥SL to disturb international 
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u^n which peace depends. 


War is generally understood^ 0 me«a 

quarrel J°f™{" r( , e P and denotes open hsstdijy. 

conducted by * or conmssmilns, representing 
In - India, til ' ”™ F 0 j politically-minded 

the largest B™.ip iole „ t war against 
Indians, havo declare^ u ... a vie w to 

tho British Government down tins 

gaining indepen on • Governmcn t is using 
non-riolent war, , 0 used on one side 

force. So, there » whe ther this is 

The League should independence and 

wnr In some wars o num ber of 

m * a ny other wars, s < „ e ,t than that of 
soldiers is sometirae^ Y„” civil disohed.mco 

th° ” Jo far 'as the number oHh^ 

Therefore, so concerned, tno p 

OTB “ mint of ^on-violent hoshl ty ^ 

”°S Government "i&iens. That 
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.... nieans arc noi enuueu. 
aro distinctly of the opinion that the first 
paragraph of Article 11 of the League Covenant 
is applicable to the present situation in India. 
But if fhere he anv doubt regarc 


is applicable to the present situation in n»» 
But if there be any doubt regarding the 
applicability of the first paragraph, there is 
little or none regardmg the applicability ot 
the second paragraph to the case of India 
to-day The Civil Disobedience movement m 
India undoubtedly is a “circumstance aftecting 
international relations which threatens to 
disturb international peaco or the goo 
understanding between nations upon which 

peace depends.” It has disturbed the good 
understanding between the British and Indian 
nations Hence it is tho duty of some Mem 
ger °r Members of the League to BW 
Sr “friendly right” to bring the situation 
m India to the attention of the Assembly 

° r cftizenT'of India residing in independent 
n ch are Members of the League 
“"y cousuTt international jurists ho™ to 

fessassas 

Nations. 


Resignation of President Patel 


Mr. V. J. Patel lias resigned Hit > o<JJ» ,j| 

Viceroy has accepted letter : 
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■popular Assembly is expected to behave and to 
mako it easy for the bureaucracy to function. 

I gave them no quarter and refused to lie a part 
and parcel of the Administration or to be sutaer- 
vient to, them on any matter, however vital from 
their point of view,- and as a result harassment and 
persecution was my lot at least for the hist three 
years. 

They went to tho length of organizing, and 
carrying out a social lioycott of the President of 
the Assembly, they condoned— to ose a milder 
term— all sorts of attacks in the Press, and other- 
wise on tho impartiality of the Chair in the most 
unbecoming language imaginable. 

As if this was not enough a clique of underlings, 
det-rmined on a campaign of vilification, abuse 
and misrepresentation of tho President, was allowed 
to thrive, doing its work unhampered. 

Certain correspondents of newspapers had alwavs 
free access to this clique and received at its bands 
every encouragement and inspiration. The columns 
of those newspapers were at the disposal of the 
cliquo for its campaign against tho President, with 
the result that to the ordinary white man. not only 
at the headquarters of the Government of India 
but throughout the country, the occupant of tho 
Assembly Cliair has hceomo an eye-sore. • 1 have 
l>cen shadowed and iny moicmcnts have I icon 
constantly watched. It seemed to mo as if there 
was a delil*crate and organised conspirarj to 
pcrsecuto nic in order that I might in sheer di-gust, 
tender my resignation and thereby supply a handle 
to tho enemies of India to demonstrate that Indians 
are unfit to hold such responsible positions. It was 
an open secret that the Government of India and 
their officials had no love for me and tolerated me 
in the Chair because tliero was no way by which 
they could remove mo except by a direct vote of 
censure, but they were never sure of getting a 
majority in tho House to pass such a vote, and per- 
haps you would not lightly allow such a motion to be 
tabled. 

In the midst of these difficulties Mr. Patel 
carried on, because lie believed that he was 
serving his country by doing so. And it 
must be admitted that he did render some 
service to India by the way in which he 
discharged his duties and the precedents 
and conventions he laid down and the rulings 
lie gave. But under the changed conditions 
prevailing at present, lie feels that his 
continued occupancy of the Chair can do 
no good. What tiie changed conditions are 
is thus stated by him : 

Owing to the boycott of the Assembly by 
Congressmen in obedience to the mandate of the 
Lahore Congress, followed recently by the 
resignations of the leader of the opposition. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, and a band of his loyal 
followers, as a protest against the manner and 
method by which the Government of India forced 
down the throat of an unwilling Assembly the 
principle of Imperial Preference, the Assembly has 
lost its representative character, and when speaker 
after speaker rose on the Tariff Bill discussion and 
said that by the attitude adopted by the Govern- 


ment of India, namely, that the Assembly must 
accept British preference or the mill industry of 
India must go to wrack and ruin, they would be 
compelled to vote against their convictions and 
not on the merits of the Government proposals, 
I felt whether it was worth while any longer 
presiding over an Assembly where it was not 
jxissibJe for the President to safe-guard even the 
freedom of vote supposed to have been guaranteed 
by tho Government of India Act. 

“It goes without saying that the Assembly would 
hereafter exist merely to register the decrees of 
tho Executive and I would be doing a disservice 
to my country if l continued to lend false prestige 
to such a tody bj presiding over it any more. 


President Patel on Freedom’s Fight 

Other grave considerations have weighed 
with him and led him to take the step he 
has done. 

Arart from these considerations, in tho grave 
situation that lias arisen in the country. 1 feel 
that 1 would be guilty of deserting India’s cause 
at this critical juncture if I were to continue to 
hold office of President of the Assembly. 

My people have been encaged in a life and 
death struggle for freedom. Tho movement of 
non-violent non-co-operation and civil disobedience 
initiated by the Indian National Congress under 
the leadership of Mr. Gandhi, the greatest man of 
modern times, is in full swing. Hundreds of 
prominent countrymen of mine have already found 
their pl.vo in His Majesty’s gaols, thousands are 
prepared to lay down their lives if necessary and 
hundreds of thousands arc ready to court imprison- 
ment in the prosecution of that great movement. 
At such a juncture in the history of the struggle for 
freedom of my country, my place is with my country- 
men with whom I have decided to stand shoulder 
to shoulder, and not in the Chair of tho Assembly. 


How Mr. Patel was Disillusioned 

Mr. Patel co-operated with the British 
Government to bring about some amicable 
settlement by means of which a struggle for 
freedom like the present might be averted 
But he has failed to achieve his object — he 
has lost faith in the good intentions and 
bona fidcs of that Government, and lias 
become a Non-co-operator. He tells how : 

As Tour Excellency is aware, I was endeavour- 
ing in my humble way for tbe last four years that 
you have been at the helm of affairs in India to 
prevent such a situation from . developing. I bad 
all along pleaded that the crisis could bo averted 
onlv by a frank and full recognition by Bnfajn of 
India’s claim to complete Dominion status without 
reservation, and the method of giving effect to that 
decision being examined m some joint and equal 
conference between plenipotentiaries of the two 
countries— 
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self-rale. Their hostility to foreign rule 
need not be based on their knowledge 
and experience of the evils of any particular 
specimen of such rule. For that reason their 
hostility may be made light of by critics 
by saying that they are doctrinaire politicians 
who are guided solely by abstract theories 
but pay no attention to realities and practical 
considerations. There may be something in 
such criticism. But it does not apply to 
men like ex-President Patel. He is a man 
of affairs, and has tried to work the “Reforms” 
and get as much good out of them as he 
could. He did not start with any a priori 
conviction that foreign rule cannot make for 
freedom. 

Some politically-minded Indians have 
never associated with either official or non-* 
official Britishers. Some may have mixed 
with a few British officials and some with 
only a few British non-official men. If 
men of any of these classes assert that 
Britishers do not mean to allow Indians to 
be masters in their own household, their 
opinion may be set down to absolute lack 
of experience or to its scantiness. This 
cannot be said of Hr, Patel. Both before 
and during his incumbency of the office of 
President, he has mixed with both official and 
non-official Englishmen in India and Great 
Britaiu. In India he has been in close contact 
with the greatest English official in India for 
years, and for him he still cherishes great 
regard. 

"When such a man comes practically to 
the same conclusion to which Mahatma 
Gandhi gave expression in his letter to the 
Viceroy, viz., “that there never has been any 
intention of granting such Dominion status 
(equal to virtual independence) to India in 
the immediate future,” aud that “it seems 
as clear as daylight that responsible British 
statesmen do not contemplate any alteration 
of the British policy that might adversely 
affect Britain’s commerce with India or 
require an impartial and close scrutiny of 
Britain’s transactions with India,” his 
disillusionment must be taken and considered 
seriously. 

The adhesion of Mr. Patel to the civil 
disobedience movement is expected to give 
it a great push forward. 

The Significance of Gandhiji's Disillusionment 

Though Mahatma Gandhi never accepted 
any office under the British Government, his 
disillusionment is at least as significant as 


that of Mr. Patel. In his letter to the Viceroy 
he writes : “I served them (the British people) 
up to 1919 bliudly.” Some of his dearest 
friends are Englishmen. His knowledge of 
the evils of^ British rule in India is derived 
partly from' the writings of Englishmen. He 
has mixed intimately with many of them, and 
does not hate them. Yet such a man is 
leading a campaign to the death to free the 
country from subjection to them. To understand 
the significance of this fact we must recall to 
what extent and at what risk to his own 
life and reputation he co-operated with and 
served the British Empire and how profound 
was his faith in it. 

Referring to the Boer War of 1899-1902 , 
Gandhiji writes in his Autobiography , vol. I, 
pp. 497-500 : 

“When the war was declared, my personal 
sympathies were all with the Boers, but I believed 
then, that I had yet no right, in such cases, to 

enforce my individual convictions. My loyalty 

to the British rule drove . me to participation with 
the British in that war. I felt, that if I demanded 
rights as a British citizen, it was also ray duty, 
as such, to participate in tiie defence of the British 
Empire. I held then, that India could achieve lier 
complete emancipation only within and through 
the British Empire. So 1 collected together as 
many comrades a3 possible, and with very great 
difficulty got their services accepted as an 
ambulance corps The corps acquitted itself well ... 
We were asked at a critical moment to serve- 
within the firing line - We had no hesitation." 

At the time of the Zulu ‘Rebellion’ in 
Natal, which came soon after the Boer War, 
Mr. Gandhi was practising as a lawyer in 
Johannesburg. 

"I felt, that I must offer my services to the 
Natal Government on that occasion. The offer was 
accepted, -I had to break up ray household at 
Johannesburg to bo able to serve during the 
•Rebellion’ •‘"Autobiography, vol. L pp. 479-4S0. 

During the World War, Mr. Gandhi raised 
recruits for the British Government. Of this 
recruiting campaign he writes in his 
Autobiograplnj : 

We decided to dispense with the u«e of carts 
and to do our journeys pn foot. At this rate we 
had to trudge about ‘20 miles a day. If carts were 
not forthcomng, it was idle to expect people to 
feed us. It was hardly proper to ask . 

for food. So it was decided that cveiy 
volunteer must carry his food in * his 

satchel No bedding or sheet was 
necessary as it was summer tp. 45*>, vol. ii). 
We had meetings wherever we event. People did 
attend, but hardly one or two would offer them- 
selves as recruits. 'You are a votary of Ahirasa, 
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AVc have reproduced these passages from 
Mahatma Gandhi’s Autobiography to recall 
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Tho incident referred to in the cable is 
that at Kaliknpur, a village in the 
Parganas District, a number of volunteers 
engaged in manufacturing salt having sustain- 
ed injuries, a Red Cross ambulance with 
workers and medical appliances was sent 
there to render aid. The police, it was 
stated in the dailies, broke the stretcher, 
destroyed the medicines, bandages, etc., 
assaulted the workers of the ambulance, tore 
away their Red Cross badges, and so on. 

In armed warfare among nations, ine 
Red Cross is respected. Is there any nation- 
al law auvwhere or any international law 
permitting an outrage on the Red Cross 
when the wounded men sought to be helped 
are unarmed volunteers engaged in civil 
non-violent disobedience ? But assutmn ' the} 
were aggressively violent, why should not 

thev be given medical aid by Red Cr - 
ambulance men, seeing that in war no de- 
traction is mado between allies and enmu 
in giving such aid ? 


Chittagong Outrage 
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And hotv could the Englishman’s proverbi- 
ally timidest Bengalis develop into raiders, 
not of sweet-meat shops, but of armouries 
guarded by sentries with loaded guns ? 


"Raid Not the Work of Mutinous Police” 

We had not heard any rumour that the 
Chittagong outrage was the v?ork of mutinous 
policemen. So when we read the following 
communique in the dailies of the 26th April, 
we came to bo aware simultaneously of 
both the rumour and its contradiction ! 

The Government are informed that the rumour 
still persists that the insurgents who committed 
the outrages at Chittagong on the night of April 
18—19 consisted in whole or part of mutinous or 
discharged or dismissed policemen. 

The Government havo already stated that the 
outrage was the work of tho terrorist revolutionary 
party, and they are glad to bo ablo to state that 
there is no truth whatever in tho rumour that 
police took part in it. Tho loyalty of the police 
force throughout has been and is unquestionable and 
unquestioned. 

As twelve of the raiders are said to 
have been shot dead in the jungles, the 
best means of laying the ghost of tho aforesaid 
rumour would have been to bring their 
corpses to Chittagong for identification. But 
wo read in the papers that the bodies have 
been cremated before identification If that 
piece of news be correct, there has been 
impolitic hurry. 

By a curious accidental coincidence the 
"rumour” almost synchronized with the 
publication of the following passage in the 
editorial columns of the Indian Social 
Reformer of the 1 9th April, which reached 
Calcutta on the 21st : 

As has been repeatedly proved in popular 
outbreaks, the mob does tomorrow what it sees 
the Police doing today. In fact, the leaders of 
popular outbreaks are often men who have gained 
some experience of leadership in the preventive 
and punitive services of government. The retired 
or dismissed Police Inspector or Constable natu- 
rally acquires a positron of influence in popular 
outbreaks and imparts to them some sort of 
organisation which makes them formidable The 
French revolutionaries faithfully reproduced the 
methods of the Empire which they overturned 
as did the Bolsheviks those of the Tsarist regime. 
Meredith. Townsend wrote if there was an 
Insurrection in India it would be led by the 
Sepoys and the armed Police. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Statement in American Papers 

New York, April, 26. 

The Indian Nationalist viewpoint is outlined in 
the American newspapers by a special statement 
from Mr. Gandhi, declaring that "civil resistance 
to the salt Jaws lias caught the .public imagination 
as nothing else within my experience.” 

Mr. Gandhi further states that the disturbances 
in Calcutta, Karachi, Chittagong and Peshawar have 
so far not affected other parts of India, where civil 
disobedience has been going on in an organized 
fashion, but "tho Government has not lost any 
opportunity to incense the people.”— Reuter. 


Bill Against "Devadasi” System 

At the next meeting of the Madras 
Legislative Council, Dr. Mrs. Muthulakshmi 
Reddi, Deputy President, Madras Legislative 
Council, will move that her Bill to prevent 
the dedication of girls to Hindu temples be 
referred to a Select Committee consisting 
of 15 members. She will also move for 
leave to introduce a Bill further to amend 
the Madras Children Act of 1920. 


Foreign Cloth Boycott 
Tho following is from The Bengalee : 

There appears to be very little doubt that the 
proposal to boycott foreign cloth is meeting with a 
considerable amount of success ; so far we under- 
stand that the boycott has been directed chiefly 
against Lancashire goocH but the movement appear 
to be broadening and foreign cloth is gradually 
coming under the ban. The movement should, of 
course, very considerably help the Indian Cotton 
Mills Industry, and we shall not be altogether sur- 
prised to see a further all round advance in the 
price of most of the better Indian Cotton Mills 
Coin pan y shares. 

The Statesman's review of India’s 
foreign trade for March contains the following 
sentences : 


Under manufactured articles, cotton yam and 
manufactures decreased by Rs. 67 'lakhs. Imports 
of twist and yarn declined from 4 million lbs. 
valued at Rs. 54 lakhs to 3 million lbs. valued at 
Rs. 3S lakhs. The quantity of cotton piecegoods 
imported also declined from 187 million yards to 
182 million yards and the value from Rs. 5.09 
lakhs to Its. 4,54 lakhs White and coloured good' 
fell off by 4 and IVj million yards in quantity and 
by Rs. 19 and Rs. 12 lakhs in value respectively. 
Grey goods, however, recorded a slight increase m 
quantity from 81.03 to S2.0 million yards, although 
the value fell from Rs. 1,94 lakhs tolRs- 1,71 lakhs. 

The extracts given abore hare been 
chosen from papers which do not belong 
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to the Congress school. They show that 
there has been reduction of import? of 
cotton goods. There is no proof that in 


apeCTtions against (ho personal honour of the Ruler 
oft ho State and against the Government- After the 
publication of the report over tho signatures ot some 
public men in British India Ills Highness's Govern- 


conscqticticc tho ecnit-imijity of our people incnt . i mm cdiatelr gave attention to the question as 
tin? increased. I. hero can he an increasingly to wnat course thev should adopt to vindicate the 

i— -• ,.. fW honour of 7J>o iiMm. j u ’s Government. 


greater reduction in the import of these 
goods without affecting public health, decency 
or even comfort, until such importation ceases 
altogether. At tho time of tho American 
Avar of independence, Benjamin Franklin 
was asked some questions ns to tho non- 
importation of British goods by the Ameri- 
cans. Two of them, with his answers, were : 

“What used lo be tho pride of tho Americans ?” 

“To indulge in the fashions and manufactures 
of Great Britain." 

"What is now their pride ?” 

"To wear their old clothes over again till they 
■can make new ones.” 


honour of Ilis Highness and u, a uu , cm i„ i; u k 
Although they have Hitherto refrained from taking 
any; notice of tho cimpaiga which has been earned 
on m certain sections of the Press in British India, 
the allegations contained in tho report are so serious 
Uiat ins Highness’s Government cannot allow them 
to go unchallenged. 'Without further entering into 
any controversy in the Press, His Highness’s 
Government desire to state tiiat they propose to take 
at an early date such steps as they may be advised 
to take for tho vindication of the pereona! honour 
of tho ruler of the State, and the reputation of his 
Government His Highness’s Government hope that 
tho ex parte verdict of the Committee based upon 
evidence, tho truth and strength of which has yet 
to bo tested , impartially, will not be treated as 
carrying with it the weight and the authority of an 
Imperial Tribunal.” 


If any of us anywhere cannot get now 
Swadeshi cloth in the market or cannot 
afford to pay a little higher price for the 
same when available, we should bo proud 
of wearing tattered clothes or even rags, 
instead of buying British textiles. 

Cloth-dealers may naturally object to , 

-their shops being Pickotted. &6kcttmg nm diff erent ways. But the manufacture of 
effective. method, no doubt; but it is not the contraband salt by civtl resisfere is a techni- 
onlyone, nor is it the most effective, ihere offence of which tho seriousness is 

should bo house to house preaching oi poetically tho same everywhere, whoever may 
Swndeshism by men and women who practiso comm j t jt. Yet, the punishments inflicted 
- ' T7 ~ ■""* nnw ’ n the midst Of »1,n » reused nre r.nmnnrativelv lieht in 


Punishment for Breaking Salt Law 

Offences against life, limb and property 
have varying degrees of heinousness, and 
hence they require to be punished 


StansclrM. We are now in the midst 
ho Snior vacation. Along with o her 

W 0 r*$ FoSf&ssx SS 

viltos .«rtL5H? devote 


rlmoto it, should regularly spend their 

JjJ way. If in this way customers 

dealers in foreign cotton good? itlw . Cfeft4 r . 

«„id necessarily become patriotic, though offence j s either a terra of simple 
-would jj C shortsighted enough to nVnrrms iranrisonmetit or fine, or both. 


tho accused are comparatively light ia 
some cases and very heavy in others. These 
differences are noticeable not only from 
province to province and town to town, but 
even in judgments pronounced by the same 
magistrate in the same court these variations 
are to be found. . , ... 

Tho legal punishment prescribed for this 


rigorous imprisonment or fine, or 
But very numerous are tho items of news in 
the dailies from all provinces and many 
towns and villages which inform the public 
that there is illegal and extra-legal punish- 
ment, too, in the shape of assaults by police- 
men on men, women and children. Some firing 
has also taken place AH or the majority of 
these news cannot bo false. . The people of 
™‘ IV. (lovenvnmt o! II. H. Ilio i„di a never hail any training or practice m 

“The »«ont.oc«“ ^ bK o drawn to certain (h0 manufacture of war lies, either in tamos 
TStnh**™* ?„ f on 'icJrt post ov in modem times, 

mafiggl' of rotfofc by ft? 35 It is said that largo cromb cannot bo 
ifanTmiuirv c 2”" f J!2.n C o ’and avoivodiv tased on fijapprsed without tlio use of somo form 
States People s £ on V;Truiic!crstood th.il Dio said avliicii may, in sonic cases, include iiioshootang 
evidence- *511, lain! in tho country . “'■— wil |, /i re -arms. Whether 


prefer ‘pelf to patriotism. 

A Patiala Communique 

*r$zsjz > A “*™ r ^ 

SS” nffo/publio information : 


evidence. cirrlI ] a ted in tl 

abKwd^Tho said pamphlet makes v> 


tho country 
■cry serious 


down of men 
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shooting was necessary on any particular 
occasion can be discussed only with reference 
to that occasion, But we are not now concerned 
with the question of handling large and 
turbulent crowds; but with how to deal with 
groups of. salt-law-breakers, which are not 
generally laTge. These men are not turbulent and 
do not offer any resistance to arrest. They 
only defend their salt when it is sought to 
be snatched away from them. But if they 
are arrested, ipso facto they cease to defend 
their salt, which can then be taken away by 
the police along with their persons. There- 
fore, there is no reason why they should be 
assaulted. *The law does not authorize the 
police to assault them or any other class 
of offenders. But it may be taken as a fact 
that salt-law-breakers have been beaten by 
the police in very many places. Communiques 
are issued by tbe Government to correct 
mis-statements in the press, but news regarding 
police assaults on Satyagrahis remain officially 
uncontradicted. It is also well known that 
Indian newspapers are critically read by Govern- 
ment officials employed for the purpose. 
Otherwise so many editors could not have 
• been prosecuted and sentenced. So tho 
Government must be taken to be aware of 
the nows of police assaults on salt-law-breakers. 
Tiie correctness of such news could have 
been tested in law-courts if the men assaulted 
had sought any remedy there- But being 
Non-co-operators, they do not carry any 
cases to law-courts. 

Section 124A of the Indian Penal Code 
makes the bringing of the Government into 
hatred or contempt punishable. That shows 
that tho Government wants to be respected. 
One means of securing that respect is to seo 
that its laws are respected both by its own 
servants and by non-officials. But if the 
police be allowed to beat any man in an 
illegal or extra-legal way, tho law ceases to 
be respected. 

Hence, if it be the intention of the 
Government that the Satyagrahis should be 
punished, some by being sent to jail or 
lined or both, and some by being thrashed 
by tho police, the law should be so amended 
as to include the latter among legal punish- 
ments. But if that be not_the intention of 
the Government, such assaults should be 
put a stop to and the assailants among the 
police should bo punished cither as ordinary 
offenders or at least dcpartmentally. 

We arc aware that if all who have openly 

75—15 


violated the salt-law were arrested and sent 
to jail, there would scarcely be room there 
for so many prisoners, and it is not quite 
easy to improvise jails. Houses can be 
hired for locating ordinary Government offices 
there but rented private houses cannot be 
converted into jails — they would not be so 
secure as jails specially constructed for tbe 
purpose. The cost of feeding and clothing 
an army of satyagrahi prisoners would also 
be a heavy and prohibitive drain on tho 
provincial exchequers. For all these reasons, 
it may be necessary to keep down the 
number of prisoners. That may be one 
reason why in all provinces stress is laid, 
not so much on the arrest of the numerous 
volunteers as on the arrest of their few 
leaders. But though the number of 

prisoners may have to be kept within certain 
limits, law-breakers cannot be allowed to 
violate any law ' with impunity. Some 
punishment must be provided for such 
offences. If beating with lathis be considered 
a desirable form of punishment, it should 
be legalized and regularized. The number of 
blows, their weight, the length, thickness and 
heaviness of the lathis, the grades of police- 
men who can beat offenders without and 
before trial, tho parts of tho body where 
tbe blows are to be delivered, etc. should 
be definitely prescribed. But the real 
remedy does not lie in the multiplication 
of forms of punishment and in increasing 
their severity but in freeing India. That 
is our point of view. If Britishers do not 
want to let go their hold on India, they 
should at least govern it as if it wero free. 

Punishments strike terror only for a time. 
Imprisonment has lost all terror for tens 
of' thousands. So has assaults by the police 
perhaps for as many. There is a smaller 
number of men who would not mind being 
shot dead or killed in some other way. But 
their number is increasing. Terrorism does 
not terrify after a time. Tho revolutionaries, 
who are called anarchists or terrorists in 
official parlance, harejfound that jn spite of 
the use of bombs and revolvers by them, 
the Executive and the Police have not given up 
their work. Terrorism has not depleted the 
Executive and the Police service. The classes 
from winch these services are recruited are also 
the classes from which the civil resistors 
come. They are at least as courageous as 
those who serve Government for _ pay and 
pension. Their adherence to principle is not 
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less than that of Government servants. So, 
if Government scivnnts cannot ho made to 
give up their work by non-official terrorism, 
civil resistors too cannot he forced to pivo up 
(heirs by official terrorism. No doubt, 
civil resistors do not get any salary as 
Government servants do. But patriotism is 
perhaps nt least ns strong an impelling motive 
as pay and pension. 

Somo persons can be frightened sometimes 
but all persons cannot be frightened for 
nil time. ... , 

There may bo some British statesmen who 
want first of all to show that they can 
suppress all struggles for freedom, and when 
they bavo given n demonstration of their 
power, they mean to come out with some 
crumbs of favour. But such action is grace- 
less, leaves a bitter memory behind ana 
serves no useful purpose. Nothing is gained 
'by striking n generous pose "hen "If' 

becomes a virtue of necessity— nobody cau 

mistake it for real generosity, or even justice. 

Imprisonment of the Leaders 
P«"I 

provinces for wrest t , e ci J n disobedience 
bo meant ' and controlling: minds, 

movement of . patriotism among the 

But if Micro be Ecnnine : pair re in 

volunteers, as wu believe there ■ ^ from 

sufficient numbere v a hatom Gandhi cere 
among them. Even if.M^ ^ p 13 

arrested, some i one 1 mnn o[ llis saintly 
P nd lowering* p r3* would be impossible 

rfprS to discover anywhere. 

„ en , Chunder Base Lectureship 

. fofilitio^ f° r higher 
There arc m JSL ' provisions of our 

SafiSgSesaS 

cimnder Basu ^ _adm inmtered 

cencrous patro Rational Educatio . 

“use of education in Be "Spelled by a 
the cau education has nw- nllocate its 

Council of I* f c irciimstancw to f °£ rm of 


extent the gigantic problem of unemployment 
in Bengal. But culture or tilling of the 
mind’ is not wholly neglected and it is 
through file Basil Lectureship the Council is 
able to offer its scanty tribute to the Shrine 
of Culture Considerable significance there- 
fore attaches to the appointment from time 
to time made to this chair by the committee 
of the Council. Somo of the former occupants 
of this cliair have been unQucstionabl) 
brilliant professors and exponents of one or 
other phases of Indian culture. A feeling lias 
been growing up in educated circles. iu 
Calcutta that recently the chair is not shed, ding 
snilicieutlv brilliant or new light en the 
phases of 'Indian history and culture that the 
E is designed to do. The educated public 
in general are not aware of the attainments or 

1, laments of the new incumbent -Ur. 
Bidim Bbusan Butt said to he the Secretary 
of the /rfn» Council of Cultural Education 
He lias been nominated by a committee of 

the^best^avaiiabl^ expone^t^of 

'one 

JTSSSV t0 « r nd°principl“ l ° 

mcot and the fines o fortan!> tcly still a 
ZS hook to*^ most peop.0 with any 
pretensions to education. Q 

Intended Raid on Salt Depot 

Maliatma Giradlu nt at Dlmrasna. 

possession oi ins . - sion 0 { necessary 

'Until we are in topronounco any 

details. WO ' sped of the contcm- 

opinion on the ct hieai , , Jin « 

pW"» ™ d „idin. a Go/crnment salt depo 
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Salt Eevenue, Bombay, says in a statement 
that “the salt in Dharasna (Chharwada) salt 
works is not the property o! the Government 
but of the salt manufacturers, whose interest 
must be prejudicially affected by any attempt 
to remove the salt from the salt works 
except in a manner contemplated by law.” 

Though the Collector may or may not 
mean it, his statement may be construed to 
mean that in his opinion there is some legal 
and ethical difference between removing salt 
belonging to the Government and that belong- 
ing to private individuals ! 


A Good Retort 

Government officials concerned have in 
many places broadcasted opinions that the 
salt manufactured by the satyagrahis is un- 
fit for human consumption, that it contains 
injurious chemical substances, that it is 
poisonous, or the like. It seems this was 
done in Allahabad also. Interviewed by a 
Free Press representative Pandit Mofcilal 
Nehru spoke as follows on the subject, in 
part : 

[According to the Salt Act] The manufacture of 
salt is “The separation of salt from earth or other 
substance so as to produce alimentary fait. A? 
every school boy knows “alimentary’ means 
nourishing, but according to official reports, published 
in the press, the contraband salt prepared bv _ the 
satyagrahis is positively injurious to human beings. 
That ocinc so. it is no offence to manufacture it. 
Let the Government issno another communique 
to this effect and cease to interfere with the salt 
satyagrahis. This will be a more plausible ground 
than the concoction of cock and bull stories. It 
matters little that convictions already obtained 
would be illegal, but that is of no consequence 
to a mighty government. 


Exodus to the Hills 

‘When people are engaged in a life and 
death struggle for freedom, it may not appear 
much of a grievance that the greater and the 
lesser Olympians, white and brown, rule 
human beings from mountain heights in 
summer. But it js sheer waste to remove 
whole offices to tho hilltops and bring them 
back to the plains every year. It is absurd 
that men should be paid high salaries to 
rule others with whom they are not in touch 
for months and to whom they are not easily 
accessible. The Ministers and brown Execu- 


tive Councillors in particular cut a very 
ridiculous figure. Their usefulness lies in 
great part in their being of the people and 
accessible to them. But they, too, must 
travel to the hlUs, partly perhaps because 
their white secretaries refuse to swelter in 
the plains. In any case, as our Brown 
Masters are not polar bears, they do not 
require an arctic climate for flourishing. 
As for the White Olympians, they may as 
well rule from England in these days of 
wireless telegraphy and telephony and 
swift-flying a'roplanes. Staying at home 
(or Home ?) they might agree to demand a 
lower salary than now. 


A “Liberal” Statement 

The Council of the Western India National 
Liberal Association— we could wish its in- 
fluence and usefulness were proportionate to 
its many-worded name, has issued a statement 
to the press from which the following passage 
is extracted : 

Liberals firmly hold to their view that the civil 
disobedience movement will not only fail to bring 
India nearer to an early attainment of tho National 
aspirations but will, on the contrary, retard it and 
plunge the country into violent turmoil, in spite of 
the determination of those who liave inaugurated 
it to keep it non-violent. The movement lias gamed 
on an accession of strength owing to the economic 
conditions now obtaining in the country. Commer- 
cial. industrial and trading interests in the country 
have begun to despair <tl securing under the present 
regime their rightful claims to unhampered develop- 
ment and progress. They feel that under the 
present system of administration their interests 
are and will always continue to be subordinated 
to outside interests. 

Liberals repeat what they have often indicated, 
namely, that the only way to counteract the present 
disruptive tendencies and restore faith in tho efficacy 
of constitutional methods is not a policy of repres- 
sion but courageously to make it clear tha i Britain 
means to establish Dominion status for India with- 
out any delay, and that the Hound Table Confer- 
ence will consider and cvolte a scheme to that 
end \\ lth the necessary reservations and safe-guards 
for the transition period. 

Liberals strongly disapprove of the severe 
sentences on some civil registers at various places, 
and are of opinion that such uncalled-for sentences 
are calculated further to incense public opinion. 

Civil Disobedience has undoubtedly dis- 
turbed the slumbers and pathetic contenfiueiif 
of many person®. It may not bring tho 
country nearer Swaraj, but v, ill fhn paper 
statements of the Liberals do. so fltlu-rn y M 
for the recent disturbance®, it is poor logic.. 
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connect them oven indirectly with c r vi i 
dnoliedicnco. They ere mostly duo to tim 
regressive measures adopted by the authorities 
nnd their arbitrary methods. Simitar 
causes fiavo riso to violent extremism decades 
before civil disobcdicnco was started. Ti,ero 
was no civil disobcdicnco when K'lmdi 
Hose, Barindrakuniar Olioso, TJllasknr f)utt 
and others started a misguided campaign of 
violence with bombs, etc., for making tho 
country free. Thcro were many far m 0 ro 
serious and bloody riots than any recent 
ones long beforo even Non-co-operation wns 
started or thought of. 

Nobody 1ms hitherto succeeded in extract- 
ing from tho powers that be any definffo 
information regarding tho day, week, month, 
year or century when Britain will deign to 
confer Dominion status on India, and regarding 
the probable agenda of the Round Table 
Conference. Hay tho "Western India Liberals 
have better luck ! But it is to be hoped 
that in that case they would givo some 
slight credit to Mahatma Gandhi’s movement 
for making tho white Gods more propitioiis. 
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paying personal compliments, if any leading 
num who counts had .my confidence in the 
effective good intention of those statesmen, 
-lr. Gandhis civil disobedience movement 
would not havo been started and caught the 
imagination of tho public and 3fr. V. J. 
i atcl would not have resigned the president- 
ship of the .Assembly to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the fighters for freedom 


Snobbery in Australia 

A suggestion had been made by the 
present Federal ministers in Australia that 
Sir Isaac Isaacs, an Australia-born man, 
should be appointed the next Goyenyer- 
Gencral of Australia. This has roused the 
opposition of some Australians who seem to 
consider themselves Sndras nod Britain-born ** 
men Brahmins or Kshatriyas. 


Mr. Lntliom, leader of the Federal Opposition, 
has entered a strong protest against the suggestion 
that the office of Govcmoi^GeneraJ should be 
alio ted to an Ausfraftan-bom man. 

. Speaking here last night, he said that the present 
Federal Ministers never had anr ijvu enthusiasm 
for the Empire and Great Britain. 1 S 0 substantial 
body of opinion desired a change which would 
sever an important link with _ what the great 
majority of Australians were still proud to call 
/heir Mother Countrv. _ 

Senator U. E. Elliot, addressing the Empire 
Reciprocity League, declared that the appointment 
of Sir Isaac Isaacs would be interpreted by the outside 
world as au attempt on the part of Australia to 
cut herself away from the Empire.— Renter. 


The British "Fool’s Paradise" 

IiOndon. April, 55. 

Tho Daily Herald attributes the profound 
discontent all over India to the long waiting f< )r 
tho Simon Commission’s report. The newspaper 
says the delay has bred suspicion, and the new 
confidence created l>y Lord Irwin and Mr. Wedgwood 
Bonn has given place to distrust and anger. Rarely 
were delays so dangerous. The urgent need is that 
tho report shall be speeded up and its production 
followed by immediate action— Jleuter. 

The discontent in India, in so far ns it 
is articulate -and inarticulate discontent 
cannot havo reached England has 
been made manifest mostly by the 
actions and utterances of Congressmen and 
those who bold the samo opinion as they. 

They are the most numerous political group 
in India. This sroup has -ever paid 
the Simon -Commission tho compliment 
n wonring itself about tho date of 

its 6 curiosity. It is entirely indifferent. about 
these matters. . , h , rerc j or Rama, Bibhishan began to entertain 

There is a general belief “a' m yt about his victory. So boning to Ins 

and could bo bom only hi fcet Ea id lovingly t-Haalor. you hare 

neither chariots nor even shoes on your 
feet How will you defeat so poweiful an 
enemy ?” Kama replied "Friend, look 
created any continence * “ ^ ^ Apart from here, I have brought that sort of chariot 
considerable number of Inmans. 


Equipment for Righteous Struggle 
"When a struggle goes on for the establish- 
ment of what is just and right, c. g. % for 
winning national freedom, the chances of 
success should not bo judged by the standard 
of mere external and physical equipment 
There is a dialogue in the Jiamayan of 
Tulasidns between Rama and Bibhishan which 
lms lessons for us at the present juncture. 
Havana had war chariots, but Rama was 
without any. Seeing this Bibhishan became 
restless with fear. On account of his great 


But that is an ™f“”f|? c ,ynw"'of the myth 

thereof, one has on y -Wedgwood Benn 
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-with me which brings victory. -Bravery and 
righteousness are the two wheels of that 
•chariot and truth and morality are the 
. firmly planted banners. Energy, knowledge, 
v«elf-restraint, and benevolence are the horses 
harnessed to that chariot They are con- 
-trolled by the reins of forgiveness, mercy 
and equality. Faith in God is my driver 
and guide ; renunciation my shield and 
contentment my sword. Discipline and regular- 
ity of life are the arrows and an undaunted 
and pure heart is my quiver. Charity is 
my battle-axe, intelligence is my immense 
shakti and superior knowledge is my bow. 
My reverence for pious people is my im- 
penetrable armour. No other armament can 
be equal to this for victory. Comrade ! if 
anybody has got such a Bighteous Chariot, 
no enemy can ever defeat him.” 


The Prosperity and Poverty of India 

Mr. J. Coalman, who was until recently 
Director of Public information to tbe Govern- 
ment of India, writes in India in 1928-29, 
published the other day “under the authority 
and with the general approval of the Secre- 
te tary of State for India “No one whose direct 
acquaintance with India extends over a 
period of twenty or thirty yenjfs will have 
any hesitation in saying that India has pros- 
pered during that period, and if evidence 
were asked for, a number of unmistakable 
signs can be pointed out.” The first sign 
which he mentions is that “in 1913 India 
ranked sixth among the trading countries 
of the world, and by 1925 she had attained 
to the fifth place — a fact which is not gene- 
rally recognized today. Year by year her 
exports and imports have steadily climbed 
almost without a pause, except during the 
TVar, for well over half a century.” (P. 76.) 
This roseate picture has to be modified by 
tbe facts that the vast bulk of India’s export 
.and import trade is in the hands of foreig- 
ners, that the exports and imports are 
carried almost entirely in foreign vessels, 
that the exports are mostly raw products 
much of which come back to India from 
k foreign countries in a manufactured condition 
to be sold to Indians at prices many times 
the value of the raw materials and that the 
manufactured goods exported from India 
are to a great extent manufactured in 
factories owned and managed by foreigners. 

The vast majority of Indians live in 


villages and live, directly or indirectly, on 
or by agriculture. 

Some idea of the material condition of the 
villages can be gathered from the following 
remarks of Mr. Coatman : 

“Although an appreciable improvement has taken 
place in the standard of living of the Indian 
agricultural masses during the past Quarter of a 
century, this only represents the genesis of what 
has yet to be accomplished. There is a vast 
amount of what can only be termed dangerous 
poveity in the Indian villages— poverty that is of 
such a kind that those subject to it live on the 
very margin of subsistence. This may be taken 
to be the normal state of millions of agricul- 
tural labourers who own [no] land themselves, and 
whose income consists mostly ot customary wages 
paid in kind.” “The Indian agriculturist has, as 
a rule, no resources on which to fall back in bad 
times. Even at the best of times he has to wait 
for six months for the return for his labour and 
expenditure" (P. 78.) 

Mr. Coatman continues : 


“In addition to these economic distresses the 
Indian villager normally finds himself bound in 
a chain of circumstances adverse to his welfare 
and prosperity. In the first place, innumerable 
villages all over India are foci of preventive 
disease which causes immense economic wastage.” 
(P. 79.) 


Elsewhere this official writer states : 

“India is primarily a land of small villages 
and tiny hamlets ; towns are few, and of great 
cities there are but rare specimens. Thero are fully 
half a million villages in India, and of these, 
immense numbers are diminutive clusters of raud- 
liuts microscopic in scale when compared with the 
immensity of plain or mountain in which they are 
set. Only a very small proportion of these villages 
are touched by the railway or by metalled roads. 
The vast majority of them are approached by iiu- 
me tailed roads or winding paths between the fields, 
the former usually impassable, or almost impassable, 
bv wheeled traffic after rain, whilst the latter cannot 
afford passage to a wheeled veliicle at any time." 
(P. 71.) 


The New Press Ordinance 

In a previous note we have ventured a 
guess that British statesmen in authority would 
give a demonstration of their power of re- 
pression, and after that they might strike a 
generous pose nDd proceed to confer on 
India what m their opinion are “boons.” 
The revival of the Press Act of 1910, repealed 
in 1922* with certain additions to 
make it more effective aud applicable to the 
present situation, is tbe latest. means of 
repression adopted by Lord Irwin’e Govsru- 
roent 
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In our opinion, it would hnvo been bettor 
if Lord Irwin had promulgated an ordinance 
suppressing all newspapers except thoso 
owned and edited by Anglo-Indians and 
except also somo Moderate papers like Jlio 
Dni'mlec of Calcutta, In tliat case bo 
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live happy and cultured lives. What is more 
to the point in tho present situation is the 
fact that peoplo in bondage in thoso days 
managed to win freedom in spite of the absence 
of a Press. So nobody need despond. India 
will bo free in spito of tho Press ordinance. 

In tho course of his statement Lord Irwin 
says : 

Tho Civil Disobedience movement, whatever 
may liavc been the professed, object of those who 
launched it, is rapidly developing, as all reasonable 
men foresaw, into violent resistance to constituted 
authority The riot at Calcutta and Karachi, the 
armed outbreak at Chittagong and the snare ibstnibj 
ances at Peshawar show dearly that tho spin! ot 
revolution fostered by the civil . disobedience move- 
men tisabcgmning to emerge in dangerous forms. 

We have already pointed out the fallacy 
underlying statements and reasoning - urn 
the above. It is not the Cinl Dtsobediea® 

movement which has developed into violent 
resistance to constituted authority, for example, 
in Calcutta, Karachi, Chittagong ami Peshawar. 
The men implicated in the disturbance 
those places were not manufacturers 
hawkers' of contraband salt who suddenly 
o? 1 gradually dereloped symptoms of 

mstwm 

would not have taken Similar ^ 

«nfbefo“ro CxvU Dtob-U.- 

Cpo^o 

have any causal connection i V |imforo 0 „ 
propter l‘oc f After , . „f fallacious 

account of i ) is “ M| n „ ndergr aduates 
reasoning with " n ”‘ , nt „4 
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When the Press Act or i > ^ with 
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of their profession and do their work in an 
•exemplary manner. But he would not be 
considered a sane or a wise statesman who 
would propose to fetter and handcuff all or 
most men or cut off their hands and feet 
on the ground that there are some thieves, 
-robbers, murderers and incendiaries among 
mankind. 


What the Press Ordinance is Like 

The Associated Press has famished the 
dailies with a summary of the provisions 
of the Press ordinance, portions of which 
are reproduced below for purposes of 
comment and information : 

Its main provisions are almost the same as 
those of the Press Act of 1910, but there are 
several important additions to cope with the 
present situation. It provides for power whereby 
the presses which print and the newspapers which 
publish certain matters, are liable to have their 
security forfeited— if any security has been deposit- 
ed. The ordinance does not make it obligatory 
for every keeper of a press and publisher of a 
newspaper to give security. In the case of 
existing presses and newspapers no security need 
be deposited unless the local Government requires 

this to be done. 

It may be assumed that the local Government 
will require security from existing presses and 
newspapers which give direct encouragement to 
revolutionary and civil disobedience movements. 

The operative clause (clause 4) reads : 

Whenever it appears to the local Government 
that any printing-press in respect of which any 
security has been deposited as reouired by section 
"3, is used for the purpose of printing or publishing 
any newspaper, book or other documents contain- 
ing any words or signs of visible representations 
which are likely or may have a tendency directly 
or indirectly, whether, by inference, suggestion, 
allusion, metaphor, implication or otherwise, 

(A) to incite to murder or to any offence 
under the Explosive Substances Act of 1858 or to 
any act of violence or 

(B) to seduce any officer, soldier, sailor or. airman 
in the army, navy or air force of His Majesty or 
any police officer from his allegiance or his duty 

(C) to bring into hatred or . contempt His 
Majesty or the Government established by law in 
British India or the administration of Justice in 
British India or any Indian Prince or Chief under 
the . Sovereignty of His Majesty, or any class or 
section of IIis Majesty’s subjects in . British India 
or to excite disaffection towards His Majesty or 

• the said Government or any such Prince or Chief 
or 

(D) to put any person in fear or to cause 
annoyance to him and thereby induce him to 
deliver to any person any property or valuable 
security or to do or to omit to do any act which 
he is legally entitled to do or 


(El to encourage or incite, any person to 
interfere with the administration of the law or 
with the maintenance of law and order or to 
commit any offence or to refuse or defer payment 
of any land revenue tax, rate, cess or other due 
or the amouut payable to .Government, or 1 1 any 
local authority or any rent of agricultural land 
or anything recoverable as arrears of, or alon B . 

pnb,ic serranl or a , sei r™ t of 

a local authority to do any act or to for bear or 
delay to do any act connected with the exercise 
of his public functions or to resign office or 

(G) to promote feelings of ennnty or hatred 
between the different classes of His Majesty s 

SUb (fl‘ S to r preiadiiatl 1 e recruiting of persons to 
serve in any of His Majesty’s forces. or in any 
police force ? or to . prejudice ‘ho training, disci- 
pline or administration of any such force. 

The Local Government may,, by notice in writ- 
intr tn flip keener of such printing-press statin^ or 
describing or ‘^sible represen- 

tations” which in its opmion are ot tne nature 
described above, declare the security deposited in 
respect of such press and all copies of such news- 
miiers book or other document, wherever found m 
ESS India,’ to be forfeited to His Majesty’s 
Government 

It may be pointed out that, in this operative 
clause, sub-clauses (E) for the greater part 
and (F), (G) and (H) are entirely new offences. 

Another addition in the ordinance to the old 
Press Act is in clause twenty-three which says : 
“Where a deposit is required . from the keeper of 
a printing-press under sub-section one or sub-Sechon 
three of section three or under section five (relatin to 
the deposit of a further security) such press shall not 
be used for printing or publishing any newspapers, 
book or other document until the deposit ; has fc >cen 
made, and where any. printing-press i=> u=ea in 
contravention of sub-section one, the local Gov eminent 
may. by notice in writing to the keeper 
declare the press so used and anj < ^her pru ltin 
press found m or upon the .premises ■« here suen 
press was so used, to bo forfeited to His Maj< istyan 
the provisions of section seven (issue of search 
warrant) shall apply..’’ , . ,< TTMi 

There is a provision for appeal to the Hjji 
Court, where the case will be heard by a special 

jKmchof has been forfeited ah tabor 

deposit may be demanded an J. m ^t e 
if any offence is again committed, both ca>li depO'U 
and the press may be forfeited. 

Most of the offences- enumerated in t!je 
ordinance were already punishable under 
some penal law or other in force at present. 
Therefore, so far as these are concerned, the 
ordinance is a redundancy. Men could 
punished for them after trial in the ordinary 
law-courts according to the ordinary proccs 
of law. But now their security deposits, the 
offending newspapers or other 
and the printing presses may he forfeited 
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by a more order ot tho local Government. 
No doubt, whenever n printer, publisher or 
editor is prosecuted by the Governmfnt, his 
conviction generally follows automatically, but 
still there is a chance given for a defence 
and in rare eases there is even acquittal 
Moreover only tho offender is punished. 
lta tho ird°nnneo by forfeiting the enhro 

tlic employees and aro not responsible 

shing or newspaper published. According 
for what I» S the tod, a political 

to the ordinary “ t ' 0 /certain 

offender may ^ forfeiture of print- 
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ing establishments wo lica5incss Some 
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armed rebellion and its promotion 
arc crimes, and passive resistance and 
promotion of passive resistance are d o 
crimes of the snmc hue. The British law in 
India docs not furnish any moral ground 
for preferring the latter to the former Both J 
„ro tarred with the same brash. Dns is 
levelling down with a vengeance hor a 
nrcss may be forfeited for incitement to 
murder and also for supporting or approving 
7 the non-payment of some un,.s and 
oppressive tax. Does tho law then mean to say 
that a political assassin is no worse than " 
rivil resistor? Would not that indirectly 
amount to unintentionally putting a P reTQ ™ ? 
upon tile heinous offence of political m,ud« ? 

The right of resistance then of any .kind 1 
now denied by the British-made law of India. 
The only correct attitude then ^ or .^ s ^ 
lift low lick the dust, whine out prayers 

^rs^eSSssr^ 1 ^ 

the ffSm°M«rS r he|is 

rn find o,i ^"^V^^efaften^rds 11 ; 
tim ^°owing"L™d Irwin's statement wiseacres „ 

assurance has no ™ b tl , e ^ amc kind 
ordinance wilt be worked w ^ o( m o. 
of men who " dm ' n ' sl ' bt d . ’the Amrita Bazar 
■Well-known papers like in tb|J Tr ,bnne 
Patrila, tho Bombay C/iiomeK, 
rf Lahore, The P,m,ab, 10 «“>«' jUlakl bad, 
of Madras, tho y " rf ^ tt[ , a tj 0 ns of that Act. 
received the fncndl! ““ t cnJ t0 believe that 
Ml These papers^exceeded the bounds of fair 
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Governor has read it He is too busy aud 
too august a person to do so. Even the 
Chief Secretary may not have read it nor 
an Executive Councillor. During the India 
in Bondage trial itr. Chief Secretary Hopkyns 
and Sir Provas Chandra Hitter, an Executive 
Councillor, admitted that they had not read 
the boob, nor did they know who had read 
it. But all the same two men were tried 
and puritshed in connection with its 
publication. Similarly, a press may be for- 
feited on the strength of the opinion of some 
underling who has read some “objectionable’’ 
publication in question, and that without any 
trial. 


“Give us Darkness, 0 Lord 1“ 

In all ages and climes saints and sinners 
and seekers have prayed for light, more 
light. The bureaucracy in India do not 
seem to belong to any of these classes of 
mortals ; for the press ordinance is virtually 
a prayer for darkness and still more darkness. 
Complete liberty of the press, even licence, with 
all its disadvantages, has at least one use — 
namely it enables both officials aud non-officials 
to know the worst of what men are doing, 
thinking, imagining, etc The new ordinance 
will make men think, not twice, but many 
times before they print and publish even 
what is perfectly true but irritating to 
men in power. In consequence, the rulers of 
the land, like others, will be entirely in the 
dark as regards some aspects of contemporary 
history. 

The ordinance is calculated to keep men 
in the dark about many things Indian, not 
only in India, but also abroad. For the 
Act of 1910 which it revives contains a 
section (section 15) authorizing the detention 
of certain articles being transmitted by 
post. And we know that even letters sent 
from or to India are opened, read and copied 
surreptitiously, delayed in delivery and 
sometimes intercepted. Cables are also 
intercepted or refused transmission or 
censored. Such being the case, it would 
not be unfair to conclude that there are 
powerful forces in India operating to keep 
the world outside Tndia. including Great 
Britain, in ignorance of much that is happening 
in India. Some recent cables from England 
show that many publicists there do not like 
this policy. 


What Will Moderates Do ? 

The Committee which was appointed to 
bring about unity among all nou-Congress 
groups so that a united demand might be 
presented at the Round Table Conference at 
London is to meet two weeks hence at 
Bombay. One would like to know' whether 
the Press Ordinance had brought about any 
change m the attitude of our Moderate or 
Liberal friends 

The Press Act of 1910 and the Registration 
of Books Act of 1867 were considered by a 
Committee appointed in February 1921, which 
reported in July the same year, idinnimend- 
ing among other things the repeal of the 
Press Act. Much of the credit for its repeal 
belonged to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, who was 
then Law Member of the Governor-0 eneral\ 
Executive Council. His work lias now been 
undone. Of the Conference of all uon- 
Congress parties which has appointed the 
aforesaid Committee, Dr. Sapru is the leading 
spirit Does lie and his fellow-Liberals still 
think, after the promulgation of the Press 
Ordinance, not to speak of the resignation of 
Mr. V J. Patel, that Indians can usefully 
and honourably take part in the Round 
Table Conference ? All the prominent 
political parties boycotted the Simon 
Commission Should not the Rouud Table 
Conference be similarly boycotted, seeing that 
it is a super-Simon Commission camouflaged to 
look like something difleront and more glorious? 
Had we ever supported the proposed Round 
Table Conference, which we never did, now 
after the gagging of the Pres« we would 
certainly hare urged its boycott. We would 
have demanded the withdrawal of the ordinance 
as a condition jirecedent to joining the 
Conference. 


Mr. Patel’s Second Letter to the Viceroy 


Ex-President Patel’s second letter to the 
Viceroy has been released for publication. 
In it among other things he says : 

In 1927 when lie went to Emdand he a!«o tried 
to convey the real situation to lit? Majesty. bonl 
Birkenhead and other leadimr. public men of r.mr- 
land. but when an all-White Simon Com mt-vMon wa-, 
npi'Ointcd he felt that hi* advice had f.ii/co on <fcaf 
ear*. 


The letter giies glmip-es _ of how h«* 
gradually got completely disillusioned. 

.At the Conference on the £!nl Ih»etn»*'r at the 
Vicerov’s house when Ills hvcf>llen< y could not 
(rive an a-Mirant-e to Mahatma Oanulu and l.indit 
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Motilal Nehru that his Government would support 
tfieimmedmteestaWishniont of the Dominion form 
ot Government ns n condition before participating in 
the Hound Table Conference Mr. Patel thought 
Mahatma Gandhi was somewhat unreasonable but 
subsequent events. , the speech of Earl Russel, 
tlis Excellency's address at the Assemhlv. numerous 
prosecutions of public men and Imperial Preference 
completely disillusioned, him. 

When writing this second letter did Mr. 
Patel really hope that Lord Irwin would in the 
least give ear to his appeal, or did he adopt 
that form of writing to sav things which 
otherwise he could not have said. For we read : 

Sir. Patel appeals to His Excellence to invite 
Mahatma Gandhi to a settlement and savs : "If for 
any ieason vou find yourself unable to persuade 
tho British Government to accept in substance the 
suggestion 1 have made, my advice is that vou 
should tender resignation of vour high office rather 
than allow your great name home associated with 
tho campaign of repression designed to suppress 
the legitimate aspirations of millions of human 
beings.” 

Concluding the letter Mr. Patel says: "Your influ- 
ence with all parties in England is great and yon 
eniov in an abundant measure the confidence of the 
Secretary of State and the British Government. 

If therefore, vou take courage and rise to the 
occasion, vou will serve both India and England as 
no man has served in the past If yon fad. it must 
bo India’s good-bye to England. 


tho nuns of pre-Khmer architecture, being conduct- 
ed hero by a French mission. 

Yet statutes and inscriptions dating at ic,tsf «)(_n 
years before the Christian era have been found 
Sanibor. a more .ancient city than Angkor in 
flic thick Cambodian jungle noifh of Phnom-IVnh 
in the province of Korn pong-Thorn, once known 
as the “mvstcrious city,” has yielded to the picks, 
and dvnamite of the expedition, under tho loider- 
ship of M. Golelubow, samples of sculpture of fli«> 

One of the inscriptions informed the tinder, 
that the temple to ''hose walls it had been fastened 
was built by Queen Sahaminjari and her nival consort 
Isanavarman the First, in honor oF * Siv.i, the god 
who dances and laughs.” The sculpture shows 
Siva and three girls, one of whom ts placing a 
long flute, another slipping cymbals, while tho 
third hammers a kettledrum. 

Contrary to tho usual difficulties encountered in 
excavation -work, the Khmer wvvmwwriVs haw wA 
been buried by earth sand or mud, hut by the 
iiuponeti-abto tropical forest through which the 
workers spend days trj mg to clear a path In some 
cases trees have grow n through monuments, dis- 
locating them from their bast's, savs Associated 
i’ress. 

Indian archaeologists and students of 
archaeology have a field of training and co- 
operation witli French archaeologists here. 
Tlie.v and also others i»av tty to re-eshbli'li 
cultural relations between India and 1'icnrh 
Rido-Chinn 
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Mark the words “to hope.” 

The Times report adds that Sir Albion 
Banerji said that “often in the absence of 
reliable information the American Press and 
people were misled, sometimes by Indians 
lacking a sense of responsibility.” Is there 
no misrepresentation by anti-Indian British 
and American hirelings ? 


Why are the British in Palestine ? 

At a meeting held in the Victoria Hotel, 
London, sometime ago, members of the exe- 
cutive of the Seventh (Palestine) Dominion 
League expressed their views on the situ- 
ation in Palestine to a number of journa- 
lists. 

After a discussion. Commander Kenworthy. XI P., 
speaking “as a pacifist,” enumerated the strategical 
advantages of Palestine. In the present state of 
the world this country could not evacuate a region 
and allow any other power to establish itself in 
close proximity to the Suez Canal Palestine was 
also an important stage on the Indian air-route, and 
the finest deep-water port in the Levant was being 
constructed at Haifa. Haifa, he believed, would 
become the terminus of the great pipe-line, which 
would link the vast oil-fields of Mosul w ith the 
Mediterranean. 

Are mandated territories like Palestine to 
be made permanent parts of the Biitish Em- 
pire for shategic and economic reasons? 
And is India to be held down in her 
present position as long as Britain can do 
so ? 


Travel for Students 

While our students arc seldom taken 
round even their own country, other countiies 
gi\c their students the educational advan- 
tages of travel. The lecent tour of some 
English school boys in India is well known 
Germany does similar tilings. 

A visit of a unique character has ju->t l<ocn made 
to an English public school by a party of German 
school-! o.\ s. The top form of the largest and. in the 
opinion of some, the most progressive secondary 
'school in Germane came over with two of their 
masters, and lived for a week at Gresham’* School, 
Holt, at the invitation of the headmaster. Mr. 
■f. It. Eecles, 


by the AufUanschule, of Neukolin, in Berlin, and 
the German visit is the dnect result of conversa- 
tions that took place then. 

The visit, which must be almost the first of 
its kind, cannot but be the beginning of a work of 
international co-operation in education that must 
strengthen the hands of those who are working foi 
conciliation between nations. 

Plans are under way at Pomona College, Glenda, 
California to send a party of ten Pomona graduates 
and upper class men to the Orient to study oriental 
life, conditions and problems in the field, especially 
China ; to bring in closer social and intellectual 
contact students of the East and West and thust aid 
in the world- wide movement to exchange know- 
ledge and understanding. Each memhei of the 
party will later write a thesis covering at least 
one primary phase of his study, including such 
subjects as transportation, highways, fine arts, social 
transformation, aDd economic progi css These 
will be submitted to the. College aftei the return 
ot the students. In addition, each one will wnte 
a secuon of the book it is proposed to assemble— a 
first-hand symposium on student life m China The 
motion picture will also be used extensively toi 
this purpose 


Exchange of Students and Professors 

Beilin. Fifty-six German students have been 
sent to American universities (lunng the past jear 
by the German committee for providing an 
exchange of students. 

The committee revealed that 13 students Jud 
been sent to French universities and 19 from 
foreign countries had been enrolled at Hculelbeig. 

In addition professors from GermaD universities 
had been placed in American and French 
universities in exchange for professors from those 
countries placed here. 


Chinese Naval Cadets in British Naval College 

Vice-Admiral Chen Shao-kuang, acting XlmLtei 
of the Chinese Navy and commander of the second 
Squadron, and a party of Chinese naval ofliiers 
aud cadets, who have now left China for England 
to obtain training and to continue J heir studu s 
in Greenwich Naval College, paid a visit to 11 M.S. 
Bee. flagship of the Yangstzc flotilla, and II. M. S. 
Bridgew ater. 

In the cour-G of an address. Admiral Chen said, 
the British Government had shown its friendliness 
to the Chinese people by its willingness to render 
assistance to the Chinese Navy. *o that China 
would have a strong sea force when she «.i» 
unified. 


The visit was the outcome of a tour in Germany by 
t>oys from Wellington, Cheltenham. Christ’s Hospital, 
and Gresham’s School, -organized by Toe H. that 
took place la.'t Easter. This party was entertained 


Foreigners had never been admitted to Green- 
wich College in the past, and the cadets wen* the 
first Chinese party to obtain training there. 

There is nothing surprising in Chinese 
being more favoured by Britain a* regards 
facilities for naval education than Indians. 
For Britishers arc our “trustees.” 
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A Great Seer 

Bv MOHANDAS KARAMCKAND GANDHI 


[Editor s Note.— This brief article by Mahatma 
Gandhi has a little history behind it Years 
ago -it may be ten or fifteen years ago— I read in 
one of the literary productions of tho Mahatma 
that, of the three moderns who have left a deep 
impress on his life, he was more indebted to the 
Gujarati poet Rajchandra or Ravchandbhai than 
to anv one else. On readme this I wrote to 
Oandhi-ji to favour me with an article, on 
Rajchandra. Ho promised to givo rao the article. 
But as he has been for years past a very busy 
man, I did not send him any reminders and he 
forgot all about it. Last rear I requested! him 
to send me a short article and incidentally 
reminded him of his former promise. In reply, 
he wrote to me from \Yaralia on the ICth 
December last : 

“Dear Hamanand Bibn t received your letter of 
2Cth Nov. onlv to-day. You warn me to civo you 
100<} words. It is (ike drawing 1000 lire teeth 
at present. And you wanted this for your X’mas 
number. Does it not mean I am too late? But 
if 1 am not, to find time for writing out .something 
of the sire you want, is physically impossible. 
Every minute is promortgaged. 

“1 lave forgotten all about the promise, but 
1 would gladly fulfil it if you can watt and send 
me a reminder, if you find that 1 am still not 
resting somewhere near Yerownda in January- 
* Yours Sincerely 

1 M.- K. Gandhi. 

. I did not send him any reminder, becaa^ every 
minute of his waking hours .was devoted to the 
service of mankind. But he 1ms kept his promise * 
And he has done so before being lodged in 
YerOwadg which ho anticipated. Evidently he 
wrote the article on his way to Dandi. For 
Shriyut I’yarelal, at that time his Secretary, writes to 


me : “On or about the latfr March, during our 
march to Dandi, I sent you per registered post 
an articlo on Sjt. Raychand winch Oandhi-ji had 
written for the Modem tfeneio in fulfilment of* 
his outstanding promtsc,”J 

K AVI Rajchandra was born in a place 
called Vavania in Kathiawad. came 
in touch with him in 1891, the day of 
my return from London, at Dr. P. J Mehta’s 
residence in Bombay. Kavi, ns I used to call 
him, was nearly related to Dr. Mehta. He was 
introduced to mens a Shalaindhani, i. c , one 
who can remember a hundred things at a time. 
Kavi was quite 3’oung at the time, not much 
older than I was then, i. r, 21 years. }Ie had 
however given up all public exhibition of his 
powers and was given to purely religious 
pursuits. I was much struck by Ins simpli- 
city and independence of judgment He was 
free from all touch of blind orthodoxy. 
AVhat struck me perhaps more was his 
combining business with religion in practice. A 
student of the philosophy of religion, he tried 
to practise what he beliered. Himself a Jain, 
Ills toleration of the other creeds was remark- 
able. He had a chance of going to England 
for studio®, but he would not go. He would 
not learn English, Ilis schooling was quite 
elementary. But he was a genius. lie knew 
Sanskrit, Magadhi and, I belie re, Pali. I|c nas 
b roracious reader of religious literature and 
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Kavi Raichandra 


...a acquired through Gujarati Minces « 
fehorMedk enough for tas purpose, of I«ta 


Christianity and Zoroastrianism. Such was the 
man who captivated my heart in, religious 
matters as no other man has til 1 now. I harp 
said cl ' 0 where that in moulding my inner 
life Tolstoy and Rusk in vied with Kavi. 
But Kavi’s influence was undoubtedly deeper 
if only because I had come in closest personal 
touch with him. His judgment appealed to 
my moral sense in the vast majority of eases 
The bedrock of his faith was unquestionably 
ahimsa. His ahimsa was not of the crude 
type we witness to-day among its so-called 
votaries who confine their attention merely to 
the saving of aged cattle and insect life. His 
ahimsa, if it included the tiniest insect, also 
covered the whole of humanity. 

Vet I never could regard Kavi as a 
perfect man Put of all the men I knew he 
appeared to mo to be nearer perfection than 
the rest. Alas ' he died all too young (thirty- 
three years) when lie felt that he was surely 
going to see truth face to face. Jfe has left 
many worshippers but not as many followers. 
His writings, largely consisting of soulful 
letters to inquirers, have been collected and 
published An attempt is being made to ha\c 
tbero translated in Hindi. I know that 
they would bear an English translation. They 
arc largely based on inward experience. 

Napa 

18 - 3-1930 


Rev. C. F. Andrews in America 

Br Da. J. T. SUTHERLAND 


•x- New York, on this 

I ar0 V *k t, ?£r of April to tell the readers 
I seventh day of ‘ P”£ something about 
* of The Modern Andrews to this 

the important « s t f j*,, come to an end. 
country. W fc’ „bout four months, and 
Ho has bo™., 'j L. El-land. The evening 
•vesteriiny t h° Vernon's University 

ijdoro bS^Tort ono of tho most important 
Club of New l of the city, gnro 

women's 0^™'"’.’° in its fine club house, 
on "Indian dinner the losing speaker. 
SfcoSd hS ham received a warmer 


“send-off,” or more numerous, or more 
nrdeut expressions of desire for his return. 

His months here have been crowded with 
work. I wonder that he could hare 
accomplished so much. His activities bare 
taken four forms ; 


f. Pcuuc Sl»E\CfSO 

He has preached in many churches, where 
deeply religious spirit has made a 
found impression. In his sermons be ha* 
tided for a higher type of Christianity , 

, more like that of Jesus than tftc 
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Christianity displayed in most of the 
churches of the world ; a Christianity of 
universal love and goodwill ; one that 
Reaches and practices brotherhood between 
rich and poor and between all races of 
mankind ; one that settles all difficulties 
arising among nations by methods of friend- 
ship, that is, by conciliation and arbitration, 
and never by the brutal method of war. 
He has spoken often of Mabafma Gandhi — 
telling of the loftiness of his aims, the depth 
and sincerity of his piety, the nobleness, 
purity, and strength of his character ; the 
close identity of his religion with that of 
the Sermon on the Mount ; his very 
important “spinning wheel movement” through 
which he is doing so much to relieve the 
awful poverty of millions by introducing 
hand-spinning and weaving into homes ; 
his ceaseless activity in all the most important 
social reforms of the country, such as the 
removal of the opium menace and the drink 
menace ; the abolition of child marriage and 
purda \ the mitigation of the evils of caste, 
and the lifting up of the untouchables. All 
these subjects he has not hesitated to 
introduce in some degrees into his sermons. 

But the larger part of his speaking has 
been done in the form of lectures and 
addresses, delivered in great numbers, in 
colleges and schools, in theatres, halls and 
private parlours, and before all kinds of 
gatherings. Jn these addresses, ho has 
spoken more or less on social, educational 
and religious conditions in India, but most 
often on political conditions and the present 
very serious political crisis. 

Realizing that it was more important for 
him to get a hearing in New York than 
anywhere else, he spoke here oftener than 
elsewhere. But ho travelled widely, visiting 
our Southern, Middle- Western and New 
England States and Canada, and speaking 
in most of the largest cities, including 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Chicago and Montreal. 

II. Whiting for the American Press 

Mr. Andrews has been remarkably 
successful in getting a hearing through the 
press. Not fewer than half a dozen extended 
articles from his pen have appeared in our 
best magazines and reviews, such as the 
sttUmtir Monthly, the T air Jterinr, and 
others of like standing. Also the daily 
papers have been freely open to biro, and 


in these he has had a number of letters 
and short articles of importance. 

He is so well known in India that readers 
of The Modern Review need not be told h is 
views on Indian -problems generally. Yet it 
may interest them to learn something of 
what he has thought it important and 
necessary to say m America, in order to 
correct misunderstandings like those caused 
by Miss Mayo, and to do what he could to 
create a popular sentiment here in sympathy 
with India’s determination to shake off her 
bondage and attain once more a place among 
the world’s great natious. The themo on 
which he has both written and •'poken 
oftenest and which seemed most to interest 
the American people has been Mahatma 
Gandhi. Unquestionably he has douo more 
than has ever been done before, to give 
America a true idea of what India’s great 
saint and public leader is and is not, and 
what he is and is not endeavouring to achieve 
for the Indian people, politically, socially, 
educationally, and religiously. 

Mr. Andrews has defended earnestly 
India’s right to freedom, her right to freedom 
now ; and her full competence to rtilo 
herself as soon as proper arrangements can 
be made to transfer the government from 
the hands of present officials to those of 
officials, national, provincial and local, 
elected by the Indian peoplo themselves. 
As between independence and dominion 
status, he declared his preference for the 
latter. He deplored what he regards as the 
great mistake of Great Britain in not granting 
it last year. He looks forward to the 
proposed Round Table Conference, which 
is to be held in London, with a faint hope 
that the result of it may be a definite offer 
of dominion status which India may possibly 
be able to nccept even yet But he stands 
strongly with the National Congress and with 
Gandhi in holding that India must ba»o 
self-government in some real and substantial 
form soon , and he /irmly supports Gandhi’s 
non-violent non-co-operation movement 

III. Interviews 

Mr. Andrews has done much valuable 
work for India in privqte ways, by interviews 
and conversations with influential public 
leaders, thus endeavouring to influence Ameri- 
can public opinion through them. For 
example, he has had long conversations with 
a number of influential national officials 



m 

concerning the injustice ilonn to imtions by 

our present naturalization Ians, and has 

obtained pi-onuses from them to look into 

the matter more carefully -than l hey 

and to exert llicir lntluenco to right too 

wrongs. 

. IV. A Niav Book 

While here Mr. Andrews secured the 

W«"S tt’" eat Macmillan. Publishing 
issued by the B™: .* l0 5n y is already 
House, and I am gl»d o > m > mc tlral , 
having a largo sale. , f r mon ths 

hopes to follow it " .S"„ r v„lume entitled 
with anothel a M R ,, ( <-j an dlii’s life or 
“The Story ° S °Z great y pleased to have 
Biograpy). . I, *»» ?j s °, to do for the 
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is not sanguine as to what he can accom- 
plish ; but he will do his best. 

I trust my readers will pardon mo if I say 
n word in closing, about my book, Illdm n 
Honda ge, which appeared chapter \>V, cl . 1 “ 1>t ^ r , 
The Modem liennr was published » ® 

form by the honoured editor of Tic Ram. 
pa" ed quickly through a first edition, ' Cat 
far into a second, and then was suppre ed 
by the British Government. It is interesting 
to rellect that its suppression lull .called on 
many and weighty protests, not on J 
but in America and even on the if » 
the British House of Commons. '.miwmoi 
glad to be informed that » A^enjan e Mon 
of the book lias been published, wh en 

attracting wide attention an s ” „ rrcsse d in 

wider because the work was ■. PP 
India. 


‘The Story of ^l”o 'greatly 'pleased to bare y„„ may also b. .ntemtea feU°^ 

Biograpy^ T was also gr > f do for tlic almos t the last act of . "J;. A ” a r „ iwion , on 

him add that ' s SSJJi, (n little later), leaving America, ,w tc • ^ for 

Toet, Rabindranath o that ho is now reaching England, to ar * V - 1 e( jj t i 0D , for 

essentially the san ^er . uame j yi p ivo the the publication of an .nghs wrjl0 an 
doing for Mahatma^ , (Tagore) which he "f Iudm in America 

Questionably bjh «- ** ££ ,h°o Joal S. * t'7 tlSTb. |s 

Oand B bi”a”n n d the real d oes from rcrSered ^‘‘j^SpiSTfe 0 creatfo belter 

XJS&ZiSrE 

to stay there three or bell , Britain, in a ud also by open g e J In( jj a * g struggle 

1 To" time TZ fsT.!X ,0 of -rid coocern The norid can 

S'Vo *”, 0*1 fo Cr india. n and Copeland Co., HO "’cat 57(1, 

Sl.K^VorkOi. 

government soon . 



The New President of Chicago University 

By Dr. SUDHINDRA BOSE, a. v., Pn. d., 

Lecturer in Political Science, State University of Iona, 


W TH stately academic ceremonies Dr. 
Robert Maynard Hutchins was 
installed last month as the fifth 
President of the University of Chicago. The 
thirty-sevcn-year-old Chicago University is 
a leader among institutions of higher learning 
in America. It is a mammoth educational 
plant. It was founded by John D Rocke- 
feller and possesses immense material 
resources. There are today only two or 
three universities in the United States whose 
teaching faculties can be said to rival that 
of Chicago. And in some of its chosen 
fields, the University of Chicago has no rival. 

Erv of Youth 

Dr. Hutchins, who is only thirty years 
old, is tho youngest President of a largo 
university in this country, if not in the 
world. At twenty-five he was head of the 
Law' School of Yale University. 

In tho Western World, oftener than in 
India, great things were done by the very 
young : Alexander, Napoleon, Pitt, etc. 

Young Captain Nelson, later Admiral and 
Lord Nelson, when only twenty-five, was 
rebuked by an older officer for youthful 
presumption. Young Nelson replied : "Sir, 
I have tho honour to bo of the same age as 
the Prime Minister of England.'* 

The New President of the Chicago 
Unhcisity might quote that Nelson remark 
to anybody criticizing his youth. He is five 
years older than Pitt was when he first 
became Prime Minister. 

Age is no crime. The Indian detractors 
of youthful President Jawaharlal Nehru will 
be interested to know that thcro are at _ least 
two very capable members now in the United 
States Senate, “tho highest deliberate assembly 
of the world,’’ who are not yet thirty. They 
are admiringly referred to as “Boy Senators.” 

Robert M. Hutchins, who has ascended 
to the presidency of tho University of 
Chicago, is just thirty. He is not much 
younger than its .first President, the late 
William Rainey Harper, who took office at 


thirty-four. Neither is Hutchms much 
younger than Charles AY Elliot, who became 
President of the Harvard University at thirty- 
five Yet it is generally conceded that 
HutchinS has had more experience than 
either Harper or Elliot. Hutchins was 
Secretary ot Yale University for five years, 
aud then became Dean uf Yale’s Law School. 

Buili.unt Carklr 

The New Chicago President was born in 
1899. He joined the Italian army during the 
Great AVar, and drove an ambulance for two 
years. It won him a medal from the Crown 
of Italy. At tho close of the war, he returned 
home nod entered Yale University from 
which institution he received his B. A. degree 
in 1921. 

As a student at Yale, Air Hutchins was 
self-supporting. One of the means by which 
he paid his expenses was the organization 
and management of the Co-operative Tutoring 
Bureau, a group of student tutors. 

He took his LL.R degree from the Law 
School of A* ale University in 192.A. 
Immediately he was appointed a law professor 
at Yale, and in little over a year he was 
appointed Dean of the A'ale Law School. 

President Hutchins has already established 
an enviable record as a scholar and 
administrator. At Ynlo University, for 
example, he was chiefly instrumental in 
organizing a school of Human Relations. 

“As Dean of the Yale Law ^ .School.” 
says an announcement from the University 
of Chicago, “lie organized in co-operation 
with Dr. Milton C. AVinternitz, Dean of (he 
Yale Medical School, tho Institute of^ Human 
Relations, which is to focuss tho social and 
biological sciences in a study of man and 
human relationships. As his individual 
contribution to this new type of study be 
has investigated tho psychological aspects of 
the law of evidence. 

"While Mr. Hutchins was developing the 
application of social science to the law, n 
similar experiment was being made in tb‘* 
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Medical School by Dean IVintoruitz. The 
two Yale experimenters in education planned 
imir efforts in the two fields together, and 
finally, to correlate the programme and main 
it effective in all branches of human endeavour, 
conceived the plan of the Institute. 

T,mns To Tiusk 

Ovford Cambridge. Gottingen, Pans. St 
Andrews, Basel, Harvard M ^ c ™^ ,es 0 ““ 
. before the UmvcrS'tJtiOf Cl prs ,; ont atives of 

S l a hundred other universities stood 


education are simple and easy, that the 
student comes to college a sort of plastic 
mass to be moulded by the teacher in whatever 
likeness he will. It is for this reason that 
parents havo sometimes felt they could so 
their domestic problems by turning them 
over to the educator. .. 

“The college is there, with all »» 
opportunities. Broadly speaking he may take 
it or leave it. And what tins comes down 
to is that if a man has no character, if M 
has not the germs of intellectual interest, if 
does not care to amount to anything, me 
college cannot give him a character 
intellectual interest 01 make lnm amount to 
anything. It may complete the task. It 
too late to begin it” 


the academic word that Paid « ^rs of 

Governors, city officials, ffnancicm, o{ 

industry, rad le "Jg* their acknowledgment 
creative tliou*,nt • 1 president stood 

to everything that the promiso for 

for. The entire pageant was v 
the future of education. ceremonial 

ss£jr*~ Mr - 

t’h tch.ns' in his augural c(1 „ calio n to 

••It is the object of high' tQ wi a e „ 

SSftaSS^t*. hto* «J* 'flirt Tfc, university has »nicu »» 

ho said. “And by th education is by keeping *“ toi J®J d Vnd by 7 maintaining 

*.*£&*, ,h0 

it is n^ ‘o.rlf «uert technicians in any 


Touch Lifr v$ it is 

President Hntcliins declared that the 

Imaging ^''olarslnp V* T'lt'mnr 'eventually 
that 

ic fn bo lived tomorrow. 

*£. " has le S cd tlmt ^ 


it s not to reform them o m-- a „y 

to male them ° t o thint, to think 

field; it is to teach them to for 

ho '-ad „f Impendent 

Smbly could not «">»'“& „ token 

?SSr r ?stfb 4 S , s? 

product ol n habit of ' combi- 

n^h^^agiuatiou. in 

t - r 


close contain. u '- , 7'] if „_j )V fronting [his 
crMtc 

service to humanity. institutions 

Pointing out that Amenta mt 120 ,000 
of higher education arc tun ^ cmp l,asizcd 
craduates a year, ur. luo t |,„ matter, 
the need of insight t ‘ ^ university, 
methods and Mera**™ °t„ 0 light ot its 

to add y jj 11 responsibility* 

immense public reap t0 p rc ,idoot 

The ""If^'more nolos., than the 
Hutchins, is no 1 ■■’Tlio university 

unfolding Of ‘hf jutnjn its experimental 
will a ways mjy institute 

attitude, ho rcrrcsc „t attainment 

new advanced degree . doctor of philo- 

of varied objective : is now given 

sophy degree for »s toward the 

^hV^Jdir-SJS 

mths? which n'ow'nmst^be forcibly converged 
into one track-” 


¥hE NEW PRESIDENT OP CHICAGO UNIVERSITY 


Crevtivr Schoiarship 

Speaking in a very subdued tone at first 
and always without gesticulation, lie named 
among others the following policies which 
he would endeavour to carry out in the 
administration of the University : 

1. Increase of professorial salaries. 

2. Radical reforms in the methods of the 
University’s undergraduate colleges to the end 
tliat the specially gifted student shall not l>e held 
hack bv the mediocrities. 

3. /flio /widening of experimental work and the 
intensification of the trying out of ideas 

4. Closer co-operation of the University’s 
experts on such problems as “the problem of the 
family” _ a problem which will involve the 
co-operation of eleven departments of the University, 
from art to chemistry, and. of seven of its 
professional schools, from divinity to medicine.” 

5. Devising of the best methods of preparing 
men and women for research and creative scholar- 
ship. on the one hand, and for teaching, on the 
other. 

The inaugural address of President 
Hutchins glittered with the gems of many 
valnablo thoughts. Thus : 

“A University is not a collection of 
buildings, nor a collection of books, nor 
even a collection of students. It is a 
community of scholars. It is men and 
nothing but men that make education.” 

“If the first teaching staff of the 
University of Chicago had met in a tent, 
this would still hnve been a great university.” 

“We are dedicated to the proposition that 
nil men are entitled to whatever education 
they can use effectively.” 

“Only by keeping in touch with reality 
can reaf fife 6e understood." 

“The unfortunate circumstance that univer- 
sities were founded by peoplo who could 
read, and were proud of it, has tended to 
emphasize the importance of that exercise 
and to make the library the great centre 
of scientific inquiry'. ” 

“Emphasis on productive scholarship 

(as distinguished from teaching undergradu- 
ates) has characterized the University of 
Chicago from the beginning and must 

characterize it to the end.” 

Reading between the lines one can 
easily see that what Mr. Hutchins was 
stressing was the urgency of making education 
more and more scientific, of acquiring 

the scientific point of view. The facts thus 
far brought out by science are of course 

incomplete and changeable, because the 
methods of science are not yet perfect. 
Human mind has not yet attained omni- 


fiSf 

science. But the task of the scholar is to 
search for truth by the most perfect 

methods of observation available at any 

given time. He should be the vanguard 

of scientific knowledge. To him science 
will always mean as the effort . to discover 
truth by the method of observation and 
experimentation. This would cover social 
as well as natural science. It was not 

what Mr. Hutchins actually said, but it 
must have been in the back of his mmd. 



Brh.iit Fctubk 

The eminent assembly of 2,.">00 learned 
guests listened to the promise?, theories 
and prophecies that the thirty-year-old leader 
of education voiced. It was his day. utterly 
his day when the ceremonies ended with 
his father standing before hint _ to be 
honoured by the University of Chicago at 
President Hutchins* hands. Halting, modest, 
the father — William Jam^ Hutchins, Presi- 
dent of Berea College, Ken tacky —gazed 
down and toot the hood of th“ honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws from his son. 



ltnhcrt Maynard Hutchins. Impressive as 

tho scene most accpiy 

crowded with spe 1 i Vincent, retiring 

Sesident Dr of ^^"tiorwS 
a X SlnV° tolush over Mr. 
Hutchins as the boy w°u raorCi rou ch 
"President Hutchins Df Vincent. 

"St of” tho multitude of . senile adolescents 
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who will never grow up ! H*'“« 
lias changed our ideas about ago. Character 
and personality are nowadays not questions 
of chronology. "Mere exposure to experience 
is no guarantee of wisdom. Mo 
majority register foggy °® fll 5jL_‘ mj 
require a long time exposure. ’ 

tho new President, hare quick lens®. 

“Ho has been promptly tested on not 

alert Stelli^iw' ’”y"^"UT“pe~n°^ 

yrrs&i&At 

leaLsht SSituHon 

nation and 

mankind.” 

Prolonged applause. 




Industrial Reconstruction and Industrial Efficiency 

Br RAJAKI KANTA DAS, m.a., use., eh.o. 

II 


3. Develops: vr op Enterprise 

0 NDUSTRIALIZATION and rationalization 
| will not only establish the existing 
Indian industries on a more solid and 
economical basis both for national prosperity 
and international competition, but they will 
also stimulate new industrial enterprises and 
create new industrial opportunities. Their 
immediate effect might, however, tend to 
diminish the number of occupations in 
certain industries, especially in the transi- 
tionary period of reorganization, as already 
referred to. 

The most important effect of rationaliza- 
tion will be the decrease in the proportion 
of the population dependent upon agriculture 
which is at present too large. Civilization 
has reached such a stage of development and 
■the requirements of modern life have become 
so fine, complex and numerous, that most 
of the modern nations employ from one- 
ihird to half of their actual workers fortho 
production of the basic necessities, such as 
foodstuff and raw material. But the propor- 
tion of actual workers employed in agriculture 
with respect to the total actual workers 
amounts to 73 per cent in India ns compared 
with 8 per cent in England and Wales, 32 
per cent in the United States, 34 per cent 
in Germany and 40 per cent, in Franco.* 


Although the case of England which depends 
upon other countries for two-thirds of the 
annual food supply, is an exception, the 
industrial conditions in the other countries 
indicate the proportion of people which 
could be economically engaged in the modern 
state of industrial and cultural progress. 
The proportion of agricultural population 'in 
India should not etceed that of France, whero 
agriculture and manufactures are well 
balanced. Even with this reduced number, 
India will be able to produce much more than 
what she produces now. 

Wlnle the ultimate effect of agricultural 
rationalization will be reduction of tho number 
of workers now employed, for tho present the 
tendenev of reduction will bo partly counter- 
balanced by the increased activities in agri- 
cultural production. Thus, tho utilization of 
waste land, intensification of cultivation, 
diversification of farming and the manufacture 
of some of the crops on the farm itself will 
create enough new occupations to absorb a 
part of the unemployed. 

Tho rationalization of arts and crafts or 
the cottage industries by the utilization of 
modern industrial technique will, however, 
be followed by increased facilities for indus- 
trial employment. It has been noted that 
cottage industries have not become ont of 


* Proportion of population m different industries in various countries (in millions) : 


Country 

Year 

Actual 

workers 

, - Industry trans- 

Agn culture port and trad- 

Other 

occupations 

Fmzland and Wales 

... ton 

10.2 

So. 

1.8 

Percentage So. Percentage 

8 11-1 71 

Xo. IVtceniag* 

3 1 21 

Germany 

... 1997 

2^.1 

9.8 

31 14 0 .11 

3 7 11 

Franco 

ini 

•’O.P 

8.1 

4» 9-1 17 

'2 0 1 1 

En'ted States 

— mm 

r.s.i 

12A 

::i 19 1 .vi 

02 18 

India 

... 19_>1 


loo.n 

. 73 2.1.7 18 

31.1 9 


<\nin:'I<\t and adapted from SWit'ijiv. Fran", F>22. PP- r .tb’frirf 

■ "* Prilnh fri'Jrt, 102 S. pp. 37-3s. 
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dnto and that they still retain their vitality, will one day give her an important, if not 
Modernization and rationalization will give dominant, place in the steel of the world.”* 
them a new life both in economic stability and The fuel resources of India are not very 
competitive ability against large-scale industry, great, but the shortage of coal and oil are 

whether foreign or domestic, and not only compensated by the supply of water-power, 

sol vo the problem of under-employment in which India stands second only to the 

among the artisan classes but also draw a United States in potentialities among the 

larger number of the village population into industrially advanced countries. If fully 

their scope. developed India will be able to supply 

r Increasing facilities for industrial occupa- electricity to many industries, such as 

tions in the country will, however, result railways, tramways, factories and even some 

mostly from the growth in number of large- cottage industries, and thus save coal for the 

scalo industries, especially the industrialization purpose of her iron and steel industries, 

of manufacturing processes for mass produc- As to raw materials, India has a vast 
tion under the factory system. The essential supply and is a great contributor to the 
conditions for the development of large-scale world’s requirements. In 1927-28, for 

industries including the factory system are instance, India produced practically all the 
the supply of iron and coal, raw materials, jute, over one-fifth of the cotton, about one- 
market facilities, efficient labour and sufficient fourth of cotton seed, over five-sixths of 
capital Of these the most important are, rape seed and about one-tenth of linseed, f 
of course, iron and coal. For they are Dot Having one-third of the world’s cattle 

1 tho products of largo industrial including buffaloes, and one-seventh of the 

t crises but also supply machinery world’s sheep and goats, tho production of 

eQ f MAohnnlniil power for other large-scale hides and skins, one of the most important 

au * raw materials in modern industries, is also 

considerable. In the production of some 
minerals, such as, mica and manganese, 
India holds a very high place. While she 


* Sea his "A Ganer.il Survey of India’s Mineral 
Resources.” Capital Indian Industries and 
Transport Supplement, Calcutta 19 December, 
1929. p. 13. 

t India’s share in the production of some of 
tho world’s raw material in 1927-2S. (In million 
Quintals) 

Material World production Production in India 
Jute 18J>2 1S.47 

Cotton 30.0S 19. So 

Cotton seed 102.20 24S5 

Jlapc seed 12.00 10.20 

Linseed 40.80 4.10 

Compiled from the International Yearbook of 
Agricultural Statistics, 1927-28. 


ndustnes. . - . 

The iron-ore reserves of India arc surpassed 
>y only those of America and France as noted 
,eiora The iron-ores of India arc not only 
mmense in reserves but arc among the 
•iohest in iron-contents harms GO per cent 
,f iron-contents as compared mth nO per 
i ess in most of the countries. Jfore- 
°t r il presence of iron-ore. coa mines, 
and fireclay within an average distance 


, the Geological Survey oi India. 

rSl. Vol ^»tH. PP. =00-212. 
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enjoys practical monopoly of mica produc- 
tioD,‘ the production of manganese in 1927 
amounted to over 35 per cent of the world’s 
total. * * * § India suffers potential loss by the 
fact that most of the raw materials are 
exported in a raw .state. For example, 
India exported in 192S-29 3.7 million (400 
lbs. each) bales of raw cotton, i. e, about 
two-thirds of the crops, 5 million bales of 
jute, or half the production, 1 3 million 
tons of seeds, 66,000 tons of bides and 
skins and 681,000 tons of roaganese ores t - 
In fact, out of the 330 crores worth of 
exports in 1528-29 170 crores worth of 
merchandise, i. e , over half, consisted of 
raw material^ and articles mainly unmanu- 
factured. It has also been found that the 
same ship which carries hides and skins 
out of the country also carries the tanning 
materials. Most of the raw materials are 
sent out only to be brought back as 
manufactured articles. 

India has also great facilities in marketing. 
Her own home market can consume a vast 
amount of manufactured articles. In 1928-29, 
for instance, she imported 67 crores worth 
of cotton manufactures, 16 crores worth of 
sugar, 8 crores worth of wool and silk 

manufactures, 6 crores worth of provision 

and oilman's stores and maDy other articles 
for which there exist all the materials for 

home production. In fact, of the Rs. 180 
croTes worth of wholly or partly manufactured 
goods, consisting of 71 per cent, of her total 
imports, India could produce a considerable 
part at home. § 

As to the supply of efficient labour there 
exists, however, a difference of opinion. It 
has been stated, as noted before, that India’s 
factory worker is only 40 per cent as 

efficient as an English factory worker. 
Although the inefficiency of the Indian 
worker as compared with that of a British 
worker caDrot bo denied, neither the 
proportion of difference nor the basis of 
calculation can be accepted to represent 
the real state of fhirp®. In ffcc first place, 
unlike the British labcurer, the Indian- 
labourer is not educated and trained for 
factory work nor is he expected to wrrk 
in a factory all his life. He is generally an 


• Sec the Capital, Calcutta, December 19. 
1920. p. 14. - 

. + Ccmp»!fd frrm the AVrvv* of the Trade of 
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illiterate peasant, who takes to factory life 
and resorts to his former occupation 
whenever opportunity occurs. In the second 
place, there is a good deal of difference in 
raw material, hours of work, comfort and 
management. In India the cotton used is 
coarser and more liable to break, hours are 
longer, temperature is much higher and 
management is less efficient. In the third 
place, the main object of an industrial 
undertaking being to make profits, a factory, 
following the economic law, employs more 
of the cheaper factors in production than 
the dearer ones. In fact, due to the 
cheapness, many more extra hands are 
employed in India. Morever, although the 
same machinery might be used in both 
countries, all latest improvements are not 
to be found as quickly in India as in 
England. Improvements in hand tools and 
implements even in handy work also help 
the English worker to minimize the time 
of work. 

■Whatever might be the present conditions, 
Indian labourers are not inferior to those of 
any other country in their potential efficiency. 
The most important source of labour supply 
in India is, and will be, the agricultural 
labourers and cultivators or peasants. As 
fo the latter, says Dr. Voelker of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, after an enquiry into 
Indian agriculture, “At his best, the Indian 
ryot or cultivator is quite as good as, and 
in some respects the superior of, the average 
British farmer.” * .An investigation carried 
out by the present writer under the auspices 
of the Bureau of Labour Statistic®, United 
States, Department of Labour, into the social 
and economic conditions of the Hindustanis, 
t. e. East Indians on the Pacific Coast of the 
United States and Canada, revealed the fact 
that in industrial efficiency the Indian workers 
were as good as, if not’ better than the 
Chinese, Japanese. Mexican, American and 
Canadian workers-t In the evidence before 
the Industrial Commission of 1916-18, Mr. 

T. H. Tut wilier, the Central Manager of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company, stated that 
many European and American artisans had 
heen successfully replaced by Indian artisan®. 
“Where Indians have been substituted for 
Europeans in thc«c works”, continues Mr. 
Tutwillcr. “the quality of our product® has 


* Imperial fiazetlpor of IndK J: Jk 
t th«' present xin'cr’s \\ criers 

cn the Pacific Ccn-t, IWiin, 192A rr* 4 '■'2. 
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rat suffered.”* In fact, given the equal faci- 
tities for health and education, Indian 
labourers are capablo of doing 1 lie same 
efnc\ent ivork as that of the labourers in 
other industrially advanced countries. 

As far as capital is concerned, India is, 
however, in a different situation. In the face 
of extreme poverty, India could not be 


to national welfare and forms one of the 
most important phases of industrial efficiency. 
Rationalization of industry implies conserve- 
tion of resources, but the importance of the 
subject needs separate treatment. 

The most important natural resources of a 
country are the arable land or soil fertility, 
of which the chief elements are nitrogen. 


inAnoM ?tilo^ SSeSS u Sl I fffcie ^{j Capital fo J y apld potassium and phosphoric acid. ^jimVEe 

elements arc limited in quantity and cosily 
in price, permanent agriculture depends upon 
their preservation in sufficient Quantity. This 
can be done either by the addition of fresh 
supply to the soil or by bringing the poten- 
tial supply into available form. Tho general 
principle of conserving soil fertility is that 
what is taken out must be put back in some 
form or other. 

A considerable part of India’s 
fertility is lost bv erosion and a still greater 
part is depleted by constant cropping without 
return of these elements in the form of 
farm-yard manure or commercial fertilizers. 
Tho continuous export of food and raw 
material is a heavy drain upon India’s soil 
fertility, especially ns India is scarcely M 
a position to buy commercial fertilizers from 
abroad. While the purchase of commercial 
fertilizers is more or less impossible for the 
average Indian cultivator, n good deal can 
be done towards the utilization of farm-yard 
manure. This depends altogether upon the 
possibility of finding a cheap fuel substitute 
for the farm-yard manure. Among the other 
lines of work for preservation of soil fertility 
is the rotation of crops, fixation of nitrogen 
from the air, prevention of erosion, finer 

bone-ash 


industrialization. But with an adequate 
banking system, she can amass considerable 
amount of necessary capital from her own 
people. The largest industry of India is the 
cotton mill, which is practically financed by 
indigenous capital. “Money begets money”, 
and once industrialization starts and foreign 
'drain" ceases there will be increasing supply 
of capital for investment within the country. 
Moreover, . foreign capital with adequate 
security can be attracted from abroad for 
investment in Iudia. 

Thus there exist in India great possibilties 
for the development of large-scale industries 
for mass production. Improvement m exis- 
ting industries, such as cotton and jute 
manufactures, especially cotton goods of finer 
counts as recommended by the Tariff Board 
on Cotton Textile in 1926, will also lead to 
the creation of new industrial opportunities. 
Morever, with tho introduction of modern 
technique in production, there are great 
prospects for the improvement in forestry, 
fishing, mining, transporting, banking and 
trading industries, thus creating new indus- 
trial opportunities and absorbing a much 
larger population. In industry, transport and 
trade, India employed only 18 per cent of 
10 O 1 no nnmnfircd with 


thq population in 1921 as compared with tilti.se and use of . oil-cakca, I 
VanJr .pet in France, 50 per cent in tho similar other fertilizing material. 


45 per cent, in France, 50 per 
United States and 51 per cent in German) .t 
With the growth of industrialism, there 
is no reason why India should not employ 
about one half of her working population in 
manufacturing, transport and trade. 

•1 Conservation or Resources 


Xevt to fertility is the question of 
conserving forest resources, Tho punciplc oi 
conserving forest is that the annual cut 
should be replaced by annual glow tb bince 
a forest generally take** from 60 to 100 years 
or even more for maturity, according to the 
nature of the wood, it becomes evident that 
only from one-fiftieth to one-hundredth of 
the forest resources of the country can tie 
lmnmu huumnw — - - , _ consumed in nuv one year. Moreover, 

conditions of production. Sinco the resources ^ rv „ tion should include oflorestalion pi 

SB ll V#. «”«*"> ,h ® ^ “"(c land, substitution oi tho present forests 

Tiroventing wastage and economizing usa,,e “ |,v better ones, elimination oi waste irom tire. 

0 , i boy may remain a permanent source substitution oi timber by cement, stone. 

oMitilihy is a question of vital importance „„J iron and steel wherever possible 

0 1 u — — — — * One of the most corn plicated problem 8 nj 

' Tindian Industrial Commission. Evidence, { , )p fore ^ Department in India m to 
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■which could be used as fuel instead of farm- 
yard manure The generation of electricity 
from water-power resources for railways and 
factories might release a considerable portion 
of coal for domestic use. The encouragement 
of horticultural industries for which younger 
trees are preferable may also be helpful in 
supplying the disused trees for fuel supply. 
As at present, many old . fruit trees occupy 
the orchard, which are neither good for fruit 
bearing nor supply quick turnover of wood 
supply. But the most important sources of 
fuel supply must come from the rapidly 
grown trees on the waysides and waste lands, 
and full encouragement must be given for 
their cultivation. 

The principle of conserving fisheries is 
practically the same as tiiat of forests. The 
annual hatch must replace the annual catch. 
The silting of the rivers and indiscriminate 
use of the existing resources have greatly 
diminished the fresh water fisheries of the 
country. "What is needed is the provision 
for spawning and maintenance of 
hatcheries, rearing of fish including 
mussels in all the available water resources 
of the country. The occasional dredging of 
rivers will help both navigation and fishing. 
These must be followed by the provision of 
facilities for transporting, refrigerating, 
curing and reducing. It is the duty of 
every provincial government, especially 
those having sufficient fresh-water and 
marine .fisheries, to establish or revive a 
department of fisheries with all facilities 
for scientific research both in the culture 
and commerce of fish. Moreover the 
Government must encourage and advance 
money for enterprise especially in marine 
fisheries. 

The last but not the least important 
class of natural resources is the minerals, 
the conservation of which is also a very 
important question, especially in view of 
the fact that these are limited in quantity 
and like plants and fisheries cannot be 
reproduced. The minerals might be classified 
under two headings, namely, those which 
are exhausted in a single use and those 
which can be used more than once. Besides, 
there is also water, the supply of which is 
practically perpetual, although limited in 
quantity. The conservation consists in more 
economic use • of them, elimination of 
wastage in mining and extracting and in the 
use of substitutes whenever possible. 
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Coal and iron are the most important 
minerals, the one supplying the mechanical 
power and the other machinery. The 
iron-ore reserves in India are one of the 
largest in the world, but the same is not 
true of coal. That sunlight might one day 
be utilized as energy source is quite possible, 
but for the present is beyond the control 
of human efforts. The possibility of 
utilizing water for generating electricity and 
power is a great solution of the problem of 
India’s fuel shortage. 

The Indian Ocean, the meridian sun, the 
moasoon and the Himalaya mountains keep- 
the water resources of India in complete 
annual circulation from the ocean to the 
mountains. This circulation is not, however, 
evenly distributed throughout the year nor 
throughout the country. The annual rainfall, 
for example, varies from 460 inches at 
Cherrapunji to 3 inches in Upper Sind, and 
the wet season of almost daily rainfall is 
followed by the dry season without any 
precipitation. The conservation of water- 
consists in its distribution throughout the- 
year and in conveying it to those regions- 
where it is most needed. 

The usage of water might be classified 
under four categories, namely, domestic- 
needs, navigation, irrigation and mechanical 
power. The problem of supplying sufficient 
pure water for domestic usage can be solved 
by building tube-wells and large tanks, the 
latter might be utilized for irrigation and 
also for fishery. The question of navigation 
becomes important for a twofold reason* 
In the first place, the water transport is- 
mnch cheaper than railway transport ; and 
in the second place, navigation is also 
helpful to irrigation. It has often been 
pointed out by writers that the Government 
sacrificed waterways for railways in India. 

It is worth while considering the question 
in all its aspects, and the appointment by 
the Government of Bengal of a permanent 
Waterway Board is a step in the right 
direction. The more important question _ i&- 
that of irrigation The value of irrigation 
to agriculture was realized even in ancient 
India and provision was made for the 
elaborate irrigation system, which has 
gradually fallen into disuse. In the 
meantime, irrigation has been introduced 
and partly revived by the present British 
Government and at present about 48 million 
acres of land, t. about one-fifth of the 
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total area sown, oto thus inigated.* The 
irrigation projects tinder conduction will 
no doubt add several million acres more to 
the irrigated area. India needs a more rapid 
progress in irrigation. The last but not the 
least important question is that of generatmg 
•electricity from India’s vast waterpower 
resources. Several projects are already under 
■construction Tho railway lino 
-to Poona lias already been electrified. what 
Is needed is a bold project for developing all 
Hie water-power resources of the country 
for navigation, irrigation and electrification. 
It must be remembered that all these are 
investments. 

5 . Omumutiot OF Carau. 

Vs noted before, the insufficient supply 
i ,'iW i, ono of tho most fundamental 
° ! of India’s low productivity. How 
causes o ninrcin of savings, to mobi- 
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To show thc folly aud ruinous effect of 
these wasteful consumptions . is the first 
step towards increasing the desire for savings. 
Thc crusade against drink evil by Mahatma 
Gandhi and others is a progressive movfc 
Agitation against marriage dowry ana 
pompous ceremony will also have salutary 
results. In its positive aspects, increased 
savings can be accumulated by the cultiva- 
tion of forethought and thrift, which^ can 
be socially acquired by India, where high 
thinking and plain living” has been the 
ideal of life. 

Tho most important motive force m 
saving is, however, the security of investment 
Nothing gives better opportunity for this 
purpose than the banking and insurance 
institutions. Moreover, they also mobilize 
the social savings into national capital ine 
banking institutions in India might no 
classified under four headings, namely, 
indigenous banks, postal savings bank., 
general bants including industrial and 
mortgage bants, and co-operative bants. 
21 is known, about the extent and 
deposits of the indigenous .boots. « 
deposits in the Postal Savings Bant 
increased from 10 crores of rupees " 
1500-01 to S6 crores in 1926-27. Th° genera 
bants in India arc represented by he 

three classes of bants rose from 3, croie 
in 1000 to 211 crores in 1Kb- T , |fd in 

The co-operative societies were ■ t r w!istins 
ISO! and by § Insurance 

capital stood at } n struineutali- 

companios are also inipo Mobilizing capital, 
ties for encouraging and headway m 

But they have made verj gl compan ies 
India, the total ,n ^°^ ro s by 1926. 

amounting to only 3 3 J d J qua to to meet 

tS'ZS&tSa of such a great 
. Will, paid-up capital and reserves ot Rs S 
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country as India and one of the greatest 
drawbacks to the development of modern 
industries is this lack of adequate banking 
facilities. Indian banking and finance being 
the tail end of British banking and finance 
with head office in England have had 
scarcely any scope for development Modern 
banking has not been brought within the easy 
reach of the people nor has there been anything 
done to restore their confidence in those 
banks which have been available to them. 
It is no wonder that a considerable part of 
India’s savings lies idle or invested in 
gold and silver. Even the insurance 
companies have not been endowed with 
enough security. The result is that about 15 
crores of India’s savings have been invested 
in foreign insurance companies* Banking 
enquiry started recently has not been 
appointed too soon. It is hoped that Indian 
banking should be raised to the samo level 
of efficiency both as regards savings and 
investment as those of other industrially 
advanced countries. 

The direct means of mobilizing social 
savings for industrial purposes is the indus- 
trial enterprise itself, whether undertaken 
by an individual or a corporation. While 
nothing is known as to private investment, 
the paid-up capital of various joint stock 
companies registered in India rose from 24 
crores in 1890-91 to 267 crores in 1926-27, 
besides the investment by foreign joint-stock 
registered abroad. What is of more, 
importance is that most of the 
social savings find their way automatically 
into productive processes, such as tools, 
implements, machinery, raw material and 
plants. 

Government can also help much in attach- 
ing social savings for industrial investment 
in both private and public enterprises. This 
is especially true in India where private initiative 
has not yet found full scope for development, 
and all the industrial activities of national 
importance have been so long controlled 
by foreigners. There are several acts by 
which Government have been entrusted to 
make advances for industrial purposes, such 
as the Land Improvement Loan Act of 1883, 
the Agriculturists Loan Act of 1884 and the 
recent Cottage Industries Aid Act in the 
provinces of Madras and Bihar and Orissa. But 


* _Cf. The Welfare, Calcutta, October 26, 1929. 
p. 15o. 


the activities of the Government in this respect 
are quite inadequate to the national needs. 

The lack of sufficient capital in the 
country naturally raises the question whether 
India should welcome foreign capital. But 
whether India likes it or not, foreign capital 
to the extent of about £600 million or Rs. 800 
crores has already been invested in 
the country, as already noted before. That 
duo to the political subjugation, this capital 
has been invested often at a great disadvan- 
tage of the country scarcely needs discus- 
sion. But India does not expect to be 
always in the helpless condition and in fact 
she is already striving for the Swaraj. 
The problem is that if she needs further capital, 
on what condition she will invite or accept it. 

As to the need of foreign capital in India 
there cannot be two opinions. India must 
be rapidly industrialized, if she wants to solve- 
the problem of extreme poverty, and stand 
the world competition and preserve her 
industrial independence. Ia fact, there is no. 
time for her to pass through the slow 
degree of industrial evolution, she needs 
industrial revolution as far as she can 
adjust her social conditions to modern 
industrialism. What she needs is the 
“jupiping over” several stages ; this is only 
possible with the help of foreign capital. 

There are two ways in which foreign 
capital cab be brought into the country. In. 
the case of loan capital, the main question is 
that of the rate of interest. India is under- 
going rapid political. development and there 
is scarcely any hope that in this transitory 
period, the rate of interest will be low. As 
far as investment is concerned, the problem 
is much more complicated. Foreign invest- 
ment has often drained away high profits, 
employed foreign officials in the superior 
position and secured the monopolistic control 
of national industries to the detriment of the 
growth of indigenous enterprise. These evils 
can, however, be much mitigated, if not 
altogether eliminated, especially • under 
Swaraj, by requiring foreign companies to 
incorporate in India and to have an adequate 
proportion of Indian directorate and technical 
staff. 

The last but not the least important 
question of the most efficient administration 
of the capital resources of the country is the 
most economic utilization of its capital goods. 
This resolves itself into three problems, 
namely, (1) the substitution of older tools. 
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there nre none and whenever it 
oan lip done economically, and (3) making 
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The last and hy far the most important 
quest jon in achieving industrial efficiency is 
the organisation of human * 


the fullest u*e of the existing took itmlle- 
inenK machinery, live-stock and other canitnl 
ftooifc 

The most important way of dealing with 
these questions is the establishment of ncri- 
. enltural and engineering colleges in every 
province or important section of the province 
like those in the United States. They should 
he supplied with agricultural experimental 
stations and engineering workshops. These 
stations and workshops in conjunction with 
various departments of agriculture and 
industries should ho specially charged with 
the improvement of live-stock, farm imple- 
ments, and tools and machines for cottage 
industries, and household work suitable to 
•the local conditions. Encouragement to 
invention, patents and copyrights aro some 
of the means of introducing new and more 
, -efficient tools, implements and machinery as 
well as other industrial tcchniquo into 
industrial processes. 

One of the most important means of 
making l>C3t use of the capital goods, 
-especially expensive machinery, is tho tiso of 
the shift system. Two shifts of eight or even 
nine hours a day have been tried with 
advantage in many countries and three shifts 
of seven hours a day are now being tried in 
Russia. India with insufficient capital 
resources and vast mao-power can ill-nfford 
not to take advantage of at least tho two 
shift system. It n&M noi bs> rerjr 
convenient for the city of Bombay on 
account of the scarcity of space, but other 

• cities are not so unfortunately situated. The 

• difficulty of employing women and children 
at night can bo avoided by making them 
work only in early hours of the day. 
Nothing could be more convenient lor 
tropical countries than that of working very 
early in the morning* OMwr difficulties can 
be similarly well arranged. 
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cieney of a nation depends in its final 
analysis, upon its ability to mobilize human 
energy into productive power. Labour being 
the active agent in productive process, 
industrial efficiency really means tho scienti- 
fic organization of man-power with a rieir to 
obtaining the maximum production nith the 
minimum effort Industrial research, techni- 
cal education industrialization of production, 
rationalization of industry, development of 
enterprise, conservation of resources and 
organization of capital are nothing but the 
different aspects of adjusting labour forces 
to productive processes. Since under the 
modern system of production an increasingly 
large number of industrial population depends 
upon labour, a word must be said ou adminis- 
tration of labour, which presents a problem 
of great importance to every industrially 
advanced country. 

The development of large-scale industries 
has given rise to various problems in relation 
to working and living conditions and to 
industrial relations. The nso of machinery 

hnd mechanical power, employment of large 

numbers of people in a certain time and 
place, the nso of material of often unknown 
origin, minuto division of labour and conse- 
quently profitable employment of cheap 
labour of women and children, transportation 
of workers from the place ot birth anq 
residence to flic place of ' ,TOt h 9 on fl 
Jong distance, tho necessity of living nearer 
to tho place of work and the consequent 
congestion and crowding, production much 
ahead of consumption and for distant market^ 
and trade depression, the rise of trade 
unionism and of self-consciousness on the 
part of workers and increasing conflict be- 
tween employers and employees, are (he 
causes of several complicated problem®, of 
which the most important are those in rela- 
tion to recruitment, safety, health, hours, 
women, children, disputes, wages, housing 
and unemployment 

The obligation of the State to the labour 
question rises from a threefold reason : fijpt 
protection of the wage-workers, who neither 
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singly nor often even in combination can 
make a fair " bargain with large business 
concerns as to the conditions of work and 
other similar matters ; second, expert and 
specialized service in the* case of accidents 
and diseases, which is often beyond the 
power of both employers and employees ; 
third, preserving the general welfare of 
society as a whole, which both employers 
and employees are apt to forget. Among 
such problems must be included child and 
woman labour and industrial peace. For 
the solution of these problems almost all 
countiies have developed labour or social 
legislation. 

Social legislation in India might be said 
to have begun as early as 1835 when Indians 
were sent out to the colonies as indentured 
workers. This was followed by plantation 
legislation in 1863, factory legislation in 
1881, and mining legislation in 1901. Since 
then all labour legislation lias been greatly 
amended and amplified. 'With the establish- 
ment of the International Labour Organization 
in 1919, social legislation has made rapid 
progress in India ns m fact i a several other 
countries. Host important of these new 
labour acts are those relating to compensa- 
tion and trade unionism. 

The most serious defects of the existing 
social legislation are the narrowness of scope 
and the lack of uniformity. In the first 
place, the application of the labour law is 
restricted only to a limited number of 
workers even in organized industries, for 
instance, transpoit workers do not come 
under any existing labour law. In the 
second place, there is no uniform labour 
law for all classes of workers even in the 
same industry. Plantation labour is, for 
example, employed under different laws m 
Madras and Assam. There is a similar lack 
of uniformity between the labour law of 
British provinces and that of Indian States. 
Even the first Factory Act of 1881 avoided 
the defect of sectionalism and provincialism 
by making it universal throughout 
British India. Since the Government of 
India Act of 1919 things have become worse 
by the assignment of the welfare legislation 
to the discretion of the provinces. Thus 
the cotton mills of Bombay have to pay 
maternity benefit, while those in the United 
Provinces are quite free from any such 
provision, although they compete with each 
other. In the third place, the social 
legislation in India is still behind most of 
88—3 


the industrially advanced countries in 
progressive measures, such as the minimum 
wage, sickness insurance and employment 
bureaux. 

What is needed in India is a uniform 
and universal labour legislation for all 
Ipdia including both British provinces and 
Indian States alike and for all industries of 
at least similar character. Unless there is 
levied a tariff between Indian States and 
British provinces and even .between one 
province and another the industries of one 
locality cannot be discriminated against 
those of others. Such an Act can be passed 
only by one central government and the 
application may be left to the provincial 
governments or Indian States according to 
the local conditions but subject to one 
central authority. It is fully realized that 
this is not an easy task, especially as far 
as Indian States are concerned. But the 
next constitutional reform is expected to 
find a solution. Whether the next constitu- 
tion should be unitary or federal the 
residual power must be preserved with the 
Central Government as far as labour 
legislation is concerned, especially for British 
provinces. Nothing could be .more harmful 
to the progress of social legislation than 
the policy of sectionalism or provincialism 
which is bound to result in discrimination 
and in retardation. The best example of 
such a condition is presented by the United 
States, where the labour laws are different 
in different States and the Federal Govern- 
ment has not even the power of passing the 
child labour law without infringing upon the 
right of the States. In India provision should 
be made in the new constitution so that such 
difficulties might be avoided. The" Govern- 
ment should introduce progressive measures 
into labour legislation. The International 
Labour Conference may give a lead on this 
point. 

One of the most important problems of 
modern industrialism is that of housing. The 
standard of housing in a poor country like 
India has always been very low as far as 
comfort and aesthetics are concerned. But 
modern industrialism with centralized indus- 
tries and congested accommodation has made 
it also insanitary and unhealthy. The problem 
of housing is, however, more complex than it 
appears to be. Inasmuch as the industry is 
a benefit to society, it is the society or more 
strictly the State, which is responsible for 
improving the conditions of life outside the 
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factory or tho place of work. Moreorer, 
compulsion upon employers to accommodate 
employees may not only be detrimental 

to tho growth of industry, but its effect j tb' duty of the State 

•work in the employers plant and to lije efiect to cottoa au( j coa i. Moreover, 

the employer’s house from which he such as . . j u . introduce the 


for tho workers but will focuss the attention of 
the public on the necessity of increasing national 
diridend both by increasing national promo- 
tion and decreasing social population. 
the least important is tho duty of 'be State 
, ... ii-.i minimum sr.itid.ira is £ivea 


in the employer’s house trom wmen no 
cannot very well move at will, be is liable 
to become nothing but a ser* as under the 
system The best solution of the 
nrobh-m to to build industrial towns, eitlmr 
J” the co-operative basis or at public 
„ near industrial towns- wliere 
(f” 5 workers can dwell with their families 


such as tea, jnte, cotton and coal, Jiore».~. 
the Government itself must introduce 
standard of minimum wage for .its °™ 
emolovees Nothing shows more clearlj the 
^soundness of the whole economic o^an,- 

of^fw^wS A 

than a few rupees a month on the one hand, 
and the luxurious salaries ““’T* other, 
several thousands a mouth on 
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opportunities or development of industrial 
enterprise, as noted before. The first and 
foremost method of developing national 
industries of India is to base them on such 
sound economic basis by industrialization 
and rationalization ' that they can compete 
with those of other nations. The immediate 
effect of rationalization on employment has 
been already discussed. Secondly, these 
industries need multiplication and diversifica- 
tion for which there are also ample oppor- 
tunities in India, as already noted. Roth 
industrialization and rationalization will also 
offer to the educated younger generations 
opportunities for an industrial career and 
gainful occupati- n and thus solve one of 
the most acute problems of unemployment 
in the country. Moreover, it is only through 
the continual utilization of scientific and 
technical education of enterprising younger 
generations for industrial purposes that the 
productive processes of the country can be 
kept abreast of other industrial nations of 
the world. Lastly, there must be created 
subsidiary industries which occupy both artisans 
and cultivators in the off-season. Here comes 
the economy of the Madder, and nobody 
has done more for rebuilding the subsidiary 
industry of India than Mahatma GaDdhi and 
the All-India Spinners’ Association. Un- 
economic aspects of the khadder have already 
been referred to. But whatever might be its 


ultimate end, for the preseet no other indus- 
try ,has shown itself to be more practical and 
economical. 

The last but by no means the least 
important aspect of social legislation is social 
insurance. "With the growth of the sense of 
responsibilities on the one hand, and the 
conception of social solidarity on the other, 
society has realized the importance of 
devising means of distributing the risks and 
losses of n few among many. Accidents, 
sickness, invalidity, premature death, old ago 
and unemployment are some of the common 
risks, especially in the case of work-people 
whose only asset is in most cases ability to 
labour, and anything interfering with this 
ability may deprive him of his income, thus 
causing distress not only to himself but also 
to his dependents. The under-employment 
of most of the working classes, tho decadanco 
of private charity and the breakdown of 
the old joint family system have brought 
before the public more and more the impor- 
tance of introducing some kind of social 
insurance into India. Tho first step has been 
taken in this direction by the enactment of 
tho Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
scope of that Act is, however, very much 
limited. It ought to be widened and 
include other phases of risks than mere 
accidents and disease. 


Americanization of Europe 

STANDARDIZATION Vs. 1NDIVIDDAUSH 

Br JAGADISAN 31. KU3IAEAPPA, Jia., P1i.D. 


O NE of the most fascinating things 
about travel nowadays through the 
countries of Europe is the oppor- 
tunity it affords the visitor to study bow 
each of the war-wrecked nations is adapting 
itself to the new demands and requirements 
of the post-war world. Of the pre-war 
world Europe was the centre, European 
ideals its standard and European power its 
driving force. But the Great War ushered 
in new ideals, shifted the seat of power and 
made the United States the centre of the 
modern world. Further, if painted a new 
map of Europe, destroying old nations and 
creating new ones. In spite of these 
radical changes, Europeans were inclined 


to think and act duriDg the first half of the 
post-w ar period as though the war had not 
brought about any basic change in the life, 
thought and economic structure of Europe. 
Slowly but surely, they began to come out 
of that stupor and realize that a new 
universe had come into existence^ with a 
new economic outlook and a new philosophy 
of ‘life But the new outlook being radically 
opposed to that of old Europe, it has not 
been ea«y for Europeans to fall in line 
with this march of modernism headed by, 
as they saw it, the dollar-chasing Yankee. 
Nevertheless, the march of events made 
Europe realize that she could ill-afford to 
sit and watch modernity marching past her 
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place 


the sun was to bo 


if her lost 
regained. 

Among tho various forces wlijch are 
actively engaged in modernizing Europe the 
international activities of the American people 
must bo put down as the most important 
The influence of the American peoplo 
is so profound and far-reaching that one may 
venture to say that what Paris was to 
Europe ami America yesterday, that tho 
United States is to tho commercial world of 
today. Tho prosperity, resources, methods 
and ideas and tho ever-in creasing needs of 
the American people nro raising tho 
economic levels of the entire world ; their 
financial resources nro greatly helping to 
resurrect many of tho countries of Europe, 
to revive old industries and build new ones 
for them. Take, for instance, tho caso of 
Poland. It was only on the Armistice Day, 
November 11, 1918, that Poland, after having 
been divided for more than a century among 
Russia, Austria and Germany, became once 
again an independent nation. In looking 
back on tho past decade of its history, one 
is considerably surprised to note what a 
great part America and her money hare 
played in the life of* this young nation. 
Most of tho Rs. 210,000,000 loan that has 
put Poland on a firmer financial footing 
came from tho United States. Js it un- 
natural then if American ideas and ideals find 
a receptive soil there and if American 
business methods capture their imagination ? 
Scarcely a wprk on scientific management is 
published in America today that is not 
translated immediately into Polish. 

Poland has industries that were begun 
before tho discovery of America, but now 
gome of them arc revived by American 
methods under tho guidance of expert American 
engineers. One of tho oldest of Poland s 
industries to bo given a new lease of life 
1 >7 the introduction of American technique 
is hor salt mines winch have been adding to 
the savour of Central European 'foods sinco 
f 10 \> on tnrv. nv helping those needy 


countries, being surpassed only by Russia, 
1’rance, Spam, Germany and Sweden ; if has 
n population of approximately 30,000,000, a 
total excelled only by Russia, France, 
Germany and Daly. America’s traditional 
friendship dates from tho time of American 
Revolution, when two young Poles, Kosriuzko 
aw* . Pulaski, gave their services to 
Washington and commanded American 
troops. 


tho tenth century. By .helping those 
European states, America helps herself a no 
I fUropC'i contacts enhance her 

"Tuitions “to those countries. It is 
(rode n 'Intior 1S . . i( lllc United States 

' “ L t^moro goods to l’oland than any other 
exports more g c , cc ,,tion of Germany 

c “ I ! n , lr { = Mind’s nearest western neighbour, 
winch is P lan imatl ,i, sixteen per 

PoUn<1 ’ moo ° 
^re niilos is sixth in sine among European 
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Much liko Poland, other smaller states of 
Europe are also rapidly adoptiug Americanism, 
but the business of Americanization, 
which now seems to have got a fair start 
throughout Europe, receires nowhere so ready 
a response as in Germany. We may, therefore, 
say that among the European nations, the 
one which is adapting itself most easily to the 
now state of affairs is Germany. Strange as 
it may seem the principal defeated nation of 
the war is finding herself more at home in 
tho world created by her defeat than any 
of the nations which defeated her. A decade 
ago Germany was in tho grip of depression, 
economic, political and mental. She was 
demoralized, having lost a war and having 
lost faith in herself. Sho had lost her colonies, 
some 27,000 square miles of territory, nearly 
all her shipping and about 6,400,000 of her 
population. She had been deprived of Lorraine 
and its iron, of the Sarre and its coal, of 
Upper Silesia and Alsace. She even wondered 
if she would be allowed to retain tho Rhine- 
land, that most German of the German 
provinces. As late ns 1923, tho German 
Government seriously considered cycn the 
proposition of simply letting this rich 
industrial area be cut off temporary at least 
from the Reich, Such indeed waS her state 
of despair after the war. ...... 

But having charged up her defeat m the 
war to profit and loss, Germany soon began 
to envisage the world of the present and the 
future with tho determination to find her 
place in the sun by some other means than 
by blasting her way to it. Indeed, a new 
spirit has come now to pervade the Germany 
of today, and it is this that strikes tho 
traveller from tho very moment he sets ins 
foot on German soil. Though Germnns arp 
still intensely patriotic,' yet they are loath 
to let patriotism stand in the way of "bat 
they consider their advantage The idea ot 
allowing Germany to be outdistanced ny 
other nations simply because the latter apply 
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non-German methods never enters the average 
German’s head. There is nothing that a 
'German of today will not scrap if it stands 
in the path of his country’s progress. He is 
ever ready to overthrow meaningless traditions 
and sweep out superstitions sanctified by 
time. In fact, as soon as he is persuaded 
that a new method of doing a thing may be 
better than the old way, he shows an eager 
readiness to try the method out 

This situation has, however, made Germany 
a ready market and apt pupil of the United 
"States. More and more common lias it now 
become with American firms to establish 
subsidiary companies in Germany. Some maintain 
only assembling plants, but many others 
manufacture tiieir complete output in Germany 
itself. American firms, instead of finding 
restrictions as has often been the case when 
they tried to expand in Europe, are receiving 
encouragement today to carry on their 
manufacture on the German soil. This 
favourable condition for American business is 
partly duetotho belief of the Germans that the 
coming in so many American houses means 
greater employment for labour, as well as 
greater demand and larger sales for German 
raw materials. Take for example the 
American motor business Many loading 
motor concerns such as the General Motors, 
Ford, Graham Paige, Hudson, Chrysler, Willys 
and Overland have rented or purchased big 
plants and have equipped them with the 
latest American machinery. 

Many of these factories are using German 
materials Chevrolet, for instance, uses 
Krupp steel for its chassis. By using German 
material wherever possible these American 
firms strive to lessen the opposition of 
German automobilemanufacturers to American 
commercial penetration. Hence American 
firms take special pains always to point out 
in their advertising pamphlets the large 
percentage of German materials used in 
their goods and the great number of German 
workmen employed in their plants Of all 
the American firms now established in 
•Germany with subsidiary companies, the 
General Motors is now leading with 576 
office employees, of whom only 30 are . 
Americans. This factory is in the outskirts of 
Berlin and employs about 1,700 German work- 
men. Other American firms now manufacturing 
in Germany are the Mergenthale 
Linotype Company with 5,000 employees. 
International Harvester with 1,500 workmen. 
National Cash Register, Otis Elevator, 


National Radiator, Singer Sen-ing Machine, 
Eastman Kodak which manufactures films and 
even exports them hack to America ; Palm 
Olive Soap, Wrigley Chewing gum, United 
Shoe Machinery, Goodyear Rubber Companies 
etc. The latest evidence of Berlins 
Americanization is the establishment of chain 
stores on American model. Snch invasion of 
Germany by American business cannot but 
result m the introduction of American ideas 
and methods into German business. 

Germany does not mind becoming 

Americanized nor turning to the United 
States for inspiration : in fact, she is ever 
ready to rebuild her industries and reorganize 
her production in accordance with the 

directions of modern American industrialism. 

“In co-operation with America,” observes Prof. 
Adolph Von Harnack, President of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute for the promotion of 
Science, “we have much to gain, and so I hope 
our Americanization will increase. The war 
interrupted valuable relations between us which 
are not yet fully restored. Personal contact 
is still missing and its value cannot be fully 
balanced by mutual knowledge of the results 
of research. Germany can gain by more 
intensive personal and intellectual contact 
with the United States ” Similarly Herman 
Dietrich, the Food Minister, is of the opinion 
that German farmers would he nrach^better off 
if they followed American methods. “We must 
make many reforms,” says he, “in order to be 
Americanized. We must improve our produc- 
tion methods, also our organization and 
selling’ method 5 !. "We must standardize our 
agrarian products, create a sensible credit 
policy and reconstruct our many ont-of-date 
farms. The German farmers are badly off. 
We should be stimulated to transplant 
American ideas wherever possible.” Dr. Willy 
Hellpach, a member of the Reichstag, sums 
up the general feeling in his declaration that 
the Fatherland has a better chance if it goes 
on towards complete Americanization rather 
than “one quarter Americanized” as at present. 

No other country has goue forward with 
such seriousness of purpose in the reconstruc- 
tion of its economic life nor bas introduced 
so fearlessly new experiments and novel 
methods in the reorganization of its industry. 
She show-s no hesitatiou at all about Ameri- 
canizing herself to find her right place once 
again among the nations of the world. As 
a resuit of this attitude Germany has now- 
become as strong, if not stronger, than she 
was before tiie war so far as her industrial 
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with the other leading manufacturing nations 
-of the world. 

If we go over to Czechoslovakia, we notice 
that the first thoroughfare the traveller sees 
on entering Prague, toe capital of Czechoslo- 
vakia is “Hoover TJlice” or the Hoover 
Avenue. The name speaks for the cordial 
relations existing between Czechoslovakia and 
its earliest benefactor, the United States of 
America. About ten years ago, the Czechs 
and Slovaks cut loose from traditional 
imperial moorings, only to find themselves 
drifting rapidly towards disaster. Under- 
nourishment and starvation threatened the 
population during war-time and after. It was 
during that time of dark despair and hop dess 
despondency that American credits and 
American supplies began to flow into Czecho- 
slovakia. American flour and fat brought in 
by the Hoover Food Relief Administration 
went far towards saving the life of the people 
and American credit towards saving the 
Government from hopeless collapse. America’s 
timely assistance, together with Woodrow 
Wilson’s recognition of Czechoslovakia’s 
national aspirations jointly helped to set the 
country upon its feet and to create a vast 
fund of goodwill for America. 

Out in Austria one finds a powerful means 
of propaganda for America in the Viennese 
opera which in recent times has been using 
more and more American material The quick 
success of American writers, particularly such 
novelists as Sinclair Lewis, Theodore Dreiser 
and Thornton Wilder is proof that Europeans 
of German stock understand readily the 
Americaa mentality. American plays are also 
very popular, The Viennese lias changed 
greatly. He is no worshipper of idols, and 
when he sees something good that has come 
from America, l^e is ever ready to take it up. 
That tendeucy i£ apparent in the zeal with 
which the English language is studied by the 
Austrians. It is not money alone, the European 
sees many methods and technique in America 
which are better than those in old Europe, 
and his genuine admiration for those ideas 
and ideals mates the Americanization of 
Europe a most natural process. Many 
American methods of handing foodstuffs ou 
■their way from the producers to the markets 
are now being introduced rapidly into 
European countries. . . 

It must also be pointed out that societies 
for the cultural exchange between European 
• countries and the United States also help 
tgreatty to accelerate the process of Americaniza- 


tion of Europe. Hundreds of students from 
Europe go to America to study American 
industrial methods and to introduce them into 
Europe on their return. American educational 
procedure and administrative methods are 
also having an increasingly greater influence 
on institutions of learning in Europe. One 
of the American ideas gaining a foothold in 
Europe is the college and university dormitory 
plan. Before the war, says Dr. S. Duggan of 
the Institute of International Education, that 
system of student residence was virtually 
unknown in Continental Europe. Students 
lived with private families or in pennons. Now 
one finds in places like Prague, Munich and 
other university centres some of the finest 
hostels for students. The whole plan of Cit( 
Universitaire in Paris is based on the scheme 
of American life. Another way in which 
academic America is influencing Europe is 
seen in the lessening of the rigidity which 
formerly characterized educational administra- 
tion. The American idea of vacation Courses 
is also spreading now in Europe. In some 
instances the sessions have been deliberately 
modelled upon those of American institutions. 
American ideas are carried into Europe not 
only by American students who go there to 
study, but even more by European students 
who go to America .for graduate and 
undergraduate studies ; they bring back 
with them something of American educational 
ideals and methods Last .year there were 
not less than 10,000 foreign students 
enrolled in American institutions of higher 
learning. 

Auer ccakts it In Great Britain' 

While the Germans are enthusiastic in 
their acceptance of this new spirit of 
industrialism and the French are anxious 
to reject it if possible, the British are 
solemnly regarding it without the enthusiasm 
of the German or the detachment of the 
French. Though the British, like the French, 
resent being forced to adopt other methods 
than their own, the domination of America 
is so great and the movement of her 
industrialism so powerful that in spite of 
themselves they find Americanism taking 
possession of them. Even things of minor 
interest such as American chewing gams 
and American slaogs are becoming popular 
in spite of the English conservatism. The 
United Kingdom which ranks first among 
the customers of the United States, ^ is the 
largest market for the consumption of 
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of the economic and political conditions 
in tlie United States. The American 

output of books on these subjects so 
tremendous value, and we should miss nothin^ 
oiT” According to Sir William's est,m« 
there should be a sum of Its. 1.20O.0UU 
available to furnish books for the use o 
British students. This would be, lie adds, far 
clieaper than sending students to America for 
research and would benefit a much larger 
number Severtlieless, there are great many 
tirS student, who, like the Continental 
Sents, go over to' the Uni.ed States to 
Study American educational procedure » 
American hnsincss and industrial methods. 
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Br tish trade show that the export trade ot 

Britain's manufactured goods has decree ed 

The impoverishment of many of Bntam. 
former customers as a result oi tue 

manufacturer, auTffie " high cost^j 
Spurred by the mulntion to regain 
American i^TtfTLdhSS'toi «gh 

Americanize lier industries i tc >m >«' , a , the 

s.tuation, is seeking f ® “ "fn which British 
difficulty The circumstance, i l ]y c i, a ,, s cd 
trade was limit up have been g Br , B j„ faces 
by the world »*r> “problem ol how to 
now the most difficult prob ^ s , ie ,»ks 
adjust her economy to n so j u tion of the 
tbit she has the key her far- 

problem in an economic nj n!onsovi , ro , e ntj is 
Hung dominions. But well-nigh impossible, 
making such a 

It is no wonder. U« 0 | St i 0 abou t Britain s 
economists arc t 

economic fate- ^ load 

TocnsT r« - part the Ameri- 

Fciv realize how grea n.^ tbe Amc n- 

can tourist P si * c e wealth Hows 

conization ot toBr i 8ts the countr « 

in tho wake of these i . Amencamz e 


should uu, ~ problems. ' 5 c an i eflr o 

( l ueStl >ftn” writes Je. *Sd valuable because 
Amelia® jntc rcsting and '«* 

much 
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Europe about §525,000,000, — more than two- 
and-a-half times the total paid by Europeans 
to the United States on account of war 
debts. So there is a general scramble to do 
everything possible to make it attractive to 
American tourists. Each European country 
tries to outdo the other in advertising and 
welcoming them. A recent estimate indicates 
that something like half-a-niillion American 
tourists go abroad each year where a 
generation ago the average was scarcely 
above 50,000. The tremendous amount of 
money these tourists spend abroad goes 
toward contributing materially to the settle- 
ment of international balances. The vast 
sums coming from this trade are so important 
in the economic life of the various European 
nations that they do everything possible to 
Americanize themselves, their hotels and their 
pleasure resorts in order to attract the tourist 
trade. Thus the American tourist industry 
has come to be a powerful force in this 
process of Americanization of Europe. 

In the year 1928 the American tourists 
spent in France about $ 200,000,000 but m 

1929 they spent § 40,000,000 less than the 
amount they spent in the previous year. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that recently Premier 
Tardieu realizing this to be too serious a 
loss stood up in the French Chamber of 
Deputies the other day and advocated the 
expenditure of more than § 1,000,000 m 

1930 for the encouragement of tourists. The 
French are, therefore, busy building new 
hotels, renovating old ones, improving their 
railways and contributing in numerous other 
ways toward making things pleasant for the 
foreigners in their midst France has 
hitherto held the first place in attracting 
the American tourist trade. In fact, no 
other nation in Europe is within a near 
reach of her when it comes to what she 
gets out of this trade. How great is the 
difference in the incomes that France and 
other European nations. derive from American 
tourists is seen from the fact that whereas 
Americans spend around § 200,000,000 
yearly in France, her nearest competitor for 
American dollars, Great Britain, garners only 
$ 50,000,000 •, Italy gets about § 32,000,000 
from American visitors and Germany 
but $ 20,000,000. 

Because England’s share of the millions 
of dollars spent each year by tourists is 
considered far too small, one o! the biggest 
publicity campaigns ever undertaken in Great 
Britain is being planned for this year. The 

$9—- 4 


tourist is to be considered henceforth by 
the British not as a stranger within Britain’s 
gates but as a national asset, a potential 
buyer of British goods and a paying guest 
at British hotels. The latest example of 
Americanization of Britain iu its attempt to 
attract American tourists is seen in the 
announcement made recently of a §5,000,000 
hotel to be built near the Marble Arch with 
2,000 bedrooms and 2,000 baths. This hotel 
is to be built more or less on American 
plan to make Americans feel at home 
and draw a larger share of the tourist 
traffic. This is the outcome of an investiga- 
tion made last year which showed that 
while as many as 100,000 American tourists 
visit London, there are but 4,000 rooms in 
the whole of the British Metropolis of the 
modern type demanded by the average 
American traveller. In order therefore to 
meet the taste and requirements of the 
American tourist this modern hotel is to be 
built in London. 

Unfortunately however the process of 
Americanization of Europe does not stop 
here. For the sake of American dollars 
Europe stoops even to the extent of catering 
to the lowest and meanest prejudices of the 
American. Shamelessly has she begun to 
draw colour line where such lines never 
existed. Only last summer Mr. Stephen 
Alexis, a member of the Crops Diplomatique 
and hailing from the Haitian Republic, was 
refused admittance into a Parisian dance 
hall. The proprietor excused himself for 
this indignity by stating that admission was 
denied to all coloured persons, irrespective 
of status m order to spare the feeling of 
the American clients. This is one of the 
many such cases that have taken place in 
France recently. It seems a pity that even 
France should sacrifice her great ideals- of 
equality, fraternity and liberty, the three 
corner stones of her Republic, for the sake 
of winning American patronage. London too 
is surrendering to this temptation. Paul 
Robeson, the well-known American Negro , 
actor and singer was recently barred from 
the grill of a prominent London hotel where 
he was to be the guest of his English white 
friends. Another prominent American negro 
from Chicago was refused admission to thirty 
London hotels last summer. Europe now 
seems ready to prostitute herself for the sake 
of the “Almighty dollar” and allow her 
culture to be threatened by the intense 
American racialism. 
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The undoubted superiority nnd economic 
predominance of America is stimulating 
Europe to Americanize herself further into 
tin economic federation, a United States of 
Europe, but ns this aspect has been dealt 
with in a separate nrticlo in a previous issuo 
of the Modern Hcvicw, no attempt is hero 
mado to deal with it in this connection. 
American civilization in the course of its 
development has given riso to somo distinc- 
tive feature's. Though Europo supplied the 
background for the rise of American civiliza- 
tion, yet Americanism as a culturo in the 
form in which it now exists, is very different 
from the culture that America received from 
Europo in the early days of her history. 
Some maintain that the American type is a 
genuine mutation in the history of culture, 
that it is new, a product of tho last century 
and that it is stamped with success. It is 
transforming tho external conditions of life ; 
it is assimilating other types to itself and 
recoining them. 


No world conquest, whether that of Rome 
or Christendom compares with that of 
Americanism in extent or effectiveness. 'Her 
mfluenco is certainly felt all over the world 
and ^ js seen at its best in the way it is 
causing even age-old Europe with her 
ingrained ideal of individualism to Ameri- 
canize herself. Tho distinctive features of 
Americanism,— quantification, mechanization 
and standardization, — are conquering not only 
Europe, but in fact tho whole world. The 
civilization of Europe is cultural but that 
of America is industrial. It is natural there- 
fore that the thinking Europeans should be 
greatly alarmed at what is now taking place 
in Europe. Every year numerous articles 
nnd n large 'number of books are coiuiDg 
out of the European prgss whose burden is 
the threat of America to the traditional 
culture of Europe. But is Europe prepared 
to challenge tho imperialism of American 
industrialism and pay tho cost in the interest 
of culture and humanity ? 


Bankim Chandra Chatterji 

Br NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


years ago no name stood higher 
in the literature of Bengal than that 
of Bankim Chandra Chatter} i, nnd his 
m8 has not faded in the years that liavo 
,„ed Out in the West literature has been 
corained as a profession for a oo-sideiuble 
Men and women bare made a limns 
3 of it ; some hare prospered, a few hare 
come wealthy. Tclliaps a few people m 
j? 1 " 6 .civ devote tlicir whole time to 
dm no Jg on ly a doubtful and 

Mly HrinS »«* ™ be made out of it 

anty liviui sw j„ g in {hls country 

^ t J Li,mi the goddess of wealth, and 
0 , Malum, the ^ou 

:raS ^ arc sofdom -found together. It was 
ree * n ? 1 S w cst for tho greatest writers 

oven m A ie i: e J times were usually very 
EUr Tere b Shbrity in Holy Writ for 
, or There Qnc Cjn not serve God and 
e tr l tb nt tho same time. Equally was it 
0, ”Tat Mammon and the Muses could 
It bo served together. 


Bankim Chandra did not derive a living 
from literature. He was one of the first 

two graduates of tho Calcutta University 
and almost immediately after obtaining [the 
n. degree he was appointed a x/eputy 
Magistrate, an office lie held till nearly the 
end of his life, for he did not live long after 
his retirement from tho serrico . 
Government, and he was barely fifty-six years 
of a^e at the time of his death, i car m anu 
year° out, with the exception of Sundays nnd 
tho few public holidays lie was in his office 
for six or seven hours every day. This is 
usually sufficient occupation for men of 
average energy, but Bankim Chandra utilized 
the few hoars of leisure every day out of 
office for literary work which has enriched 
the Bengali language and secured for him a 
permanent placo among tho immortals. 

There is no good likeuess of him in 
existence. Ho seldom sat for his photograph 
and no painter or sculptor drew or chiselled 
his image. In his lifetime no photograph 
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ever appeared in any of his books. After 
his death the only likeness found in his works 
represents him with a largo turban on liis 
head. He belonged to n raco which generally 
goes about bare-headed, but Bankim Chandra 
was evidently photographed in his official 
dress. This photograph fails to convey an 
accurate idea of the face and the contour 
of the head. He was a man of a slender 
build and slightly above the medium height 
His head and features were highly intellectual 
and could not fail to arrest attention 
anywhere. The forehead was not very high 
but it was broad and smooth. The eyes 
wore deep-seated, grey and keen. Bankim 
Chandra had a habit of looking through 
narrowed eyes so that they were rarely wide 
open, but they gleamed aud flashed with 
liutnour in conversation and became brilliant 
in moods of earnestness and exaltation. 
The nose was prominent, Roman, and curved 
over the upper lip with sensitive nostrils. 
The lips were thin and closed firmly over 
remarkably- small teeth, while the strong 
jaws bore evidence to great strength of mind 
and character. It was the head, however, 
that showed a high order of intellect It 
was of the finest Brabminicnl type mentioned 
by Sir "William Hunter. It was not unusually 
large but perfectly proportioned, a head that 
a Roman sculptor would hare loved to 
reproduce in plaster and marble. The keen, 
strong, aquiline face, the splendid head with 
its curling, ruffled hair which was rarely 
combed or brushed, stamped Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji as a man with a great intellect. 

Of the greatness of his intellect there 
cannot be the slightest Question. He was 
profoundly versed in Sanskrit and English 
literature and the versatility of his genius 
found scope in various directions. First and 
foremost, he was a novelist, a romancer 
whose books display the novelist’s art at 
its highest. There has been no greater 
stylist in Bengali prose. Lyrical poetry in 
Bengal had reached a high level in the time 
of the Vaislmava poets. Chandidasa who 
lived over five hundred years ago, was the 
first great poet of Bengal and he was a 
supreme artist, and his language was remarkably 
simple and musical. Bengali prose, however, 
was of much slower evolution. Raromohun 
Roy was the first Bengali prose writer of 
distinction and he also composed some 
beautiful hymns. Later on, Aksbay Kumar 
Butt was an eminent prose writer, though 
his language was not very elegant and 


agreeable to the car. Iswara Chandra 
Yidyasagara introduced a much smoother 
and more classical prose, but both these 
writers translated and adapted their subjects 
from cither Sanskrit or English. They did 
not display the creatire faculty of genius, 
or introduce an original literature. Baukira, 
Chandra appeared in the literary firmament 
of Bengal as a dazzling luminary, a’ star 
of the first magnitude. He first discovered 
the possibilities of Bengali prose, and the 
music nnd the rhythm that can be found 
in it As a youthful aspirant to the favour 
of the Muses ho had served his apprentice- 
ship under Iswara Chandra Gupta, at that 
timo the most popular poet of Bengal and 
also the Editor of the Bengali newspaper, 
Snngbad Prabhakar. Bankim Chandra wrote 
verses of no particular merit, but soon 
found out that the proper vehicle for his 
creative faculty was prose. His first novel 
appeared when he was twenty-seven 
years of age, and at once made a profound 
impression. 

To the close student it is a fascinating 
study to note the gradual formation and 
the growing clarity- of Bankings style. As 
a romance his first book is excellent reading, 
but the style is at times stilted, burdened 
with the elaborations and the long and 
difficult words then in vogue. There can 
be no mistaking, however, of the hand 
of the true artist throughout the book. The 
story is well sustained and hangs well 
together, the plot is skilfully arranged, the 
characters are well developed, and the sense 
of humour, the hall-mark of the true artist, 
is often present. Another characteristic 
feature of creative art is the conception of 
tragedy, and there are • glimpses of it in 
Bankim’s first novel. 

This book is called Durgesnandijii , or 
the “Chieftain’s Daughter.” The second, 
Kapalakundala, a name taken from the Sanskrit 
drama, Malati-Madhava, bears vividly on 
every page the signmanual of the master-arist, 
the wizard who waves his magic wand and 
shapes emerge out of the shadows and 
materialize into living, palpitating beings. 
The book is a prose-poem, a drama in which 
the actors move sometimes like _ shadowy 
figures and again as living realities, the 
poetic touch appearing at every turn, and the 
story, perfectly proportioned and powerfully 
conceived, moves onward to sudden and swift 
tragedy. Kapalkundala, the central figure, is a 
creation of the finest imagination. She is a 
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spirit-woman, elusive, untouched by life o 
tlio world, virginal of mind nnd body, passing 

....I.. ! 1 i.nmfltnrt lliroilril tllO i 1 T i ' 


tlio wortd, virginal ot imnu ana nouj. pass 
calmly mid unnitllcd through tlio hnof span 
of her short life. 


her snort me. 

Shortly afterwards Bankim Chandra founded 
tho Jltwgadarmm or tho ‘Mirror of Bengal, 

a monthly mngnzino which established a new 
era in the literary history of Bengal. Nothing 
like it had over been seen before in any part 
of India. It was tho most brilliant and 
scholarly periodical ever known in Bengal 
For four years it was edited by Bankim 
Chandra nnd .during that period it afforded 
full scopo for the display of Ins versatile 
literary genius. His great social novel. 
T 'ishabnWm, or the “Poison Tree s” first appeared 
ns a serial in this magazine. This was follow- 
ed hy Chandrasekhar, an epic romance of 
which the stylo is representative of Bankim s 
marvellous art at its highest, the dramatic 
development being as cfTectivo and impressive 
as the Sowing passages are full of power and 
ns too gioi . h i » of the magazine ho 

f^S«EgS£SS 

exposed the uniru Indian history. 

and no rival 

In argument to Toledo 

rapier! In to -«*- " 
Sr C d”a“zling' An and superiority » 


write English. They rec j tc d English octs. 


book to thorn. Bankim himself was one of 
the finest scholars and writers of English in 
his • time. Under the assumed name of Kam 
Sarma he once engaged in a controversy in 
the columns of the Statesman newspaper 
with tho Rev. Dr. William Hastio then 
Principal of the Ceneral Assembly s Institu- 
tion in Calcutta, nnd the manner in which 
he used the English language and proved 
himself a past master of controversy elicited 
wide ' admiration. But Bankim was muck 
prrater than a mere scholar. He was a 

artist and creator of literature and the 

as large a share, if not larger , hat 

s“j!& w iaisri.fi to .he 

“SK "Tppearanee of 37 

monthly magazine was ^“revelation as 
literary rovoIutlon. lt "“ s re “ ra i cd to the 
well as a rev 1 0 . 1 “ t, ? 1 "’ r,otontialitics and the 
educated Bengal s the P ^ ]an5U age when 
fascination of the Jj? ' ? wr j t cr. Almost all 
used by a highly P periodical were 

the subscribers of tins P ^ ha b,t o 
Bengalis who .had b « it spite of 

scoffing ? t thC fL the English language and 
their partiality for the s . f as ctna- 

lir'orthri^ew^engrii wrher whop 


his dazzling SK,U 

controversy. f .. e it j s somewhat 

At ■ this d istanco of h t m f lIest extent the 
difficult to "“^“tte emergence of Bank™ 

sr. f 

literary atmosphere in Th0 cdllC ated 

was peculiar •and^avtffic.a^. and 


was peculiar f V^Bcigali language and 
classes despised tho «■„, themselves on 
literature. They to speak and 


;iESiiratt. "found Bikini 

papers, but were very d '» owll language, 
ability to write ” „, cm to overcome 
Bankim prevailed npo distinguished 

their diffidence and tmj of (h0 Sans knt 
Bengali wpj'jjj cliool, men who favoured 
Tandits of tho old sc ' , dif)icul t words W 
tlio use of Wj|, denounced Bankim 


ncthn'B " b .' Tliey in TS“Sriish poets, 
lvrirai P° !lry , ‘ l Bengal. Tlio exquisite 

Sr? 5 A4.fr s»S 

«r"Sav!s'of Bengal, was a sealed 


ST use of 1«M * 0 “ Md Bankim 

Bengali language an ’ readers. ® l,t 

easy” comprehension „ 

this opposition enthusiasm If 

flood-tide of POP 1 thousand subscribe 
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-eager impatience and hailed as a literary 
-event. Men and women read it from cover 
'to cover with avid and unabated interest, 
-and keenly discussed what they read. The 
“finer passages in his novels were read over 
-and over again and were frequently 
-committed to memory. I have heard a 
"Nair gentleman, a native of Malabar, reciting 
whole passages of the original Bengali text 
•of VishabriJcsha, using of course the 
‘Sanskrit accent. They are books which, once 
“read, can never be forgotten. This is specially 
true of the best and greatest of his novels 
Xapalkundala, Vishabriksha, Chandrasekhar , 
' Krishnakanta's Will , Anandamath , Eajsimha, 
Devi-Cimudhurani and Sitaram. Any Bengali 
who confesses to ignorance of any of these 
'books must be considered ignorant of the 
greatest masterpieces of Bengali literature 
They are perfect productions of the novelist’s 
art and some of the characters, such as 
Pratap and Chandrasekhar and the leading 
figures in Anandamath are worthy of the 
great ancient Aryan masters. These stories 
grip “the imagination while many of the 
dramatic situations and scenes everlastingly 
haunt the memory. 

In the appearance of the modern novel 
in Indian literature some people have 
endeavoured to trace the influence of English 
fiction. This is certainly true to this extent 
that the main features of the novel are 
western, in form, arrangement and execution. 
English fiction itself is by no means original. 
Cervantes wrote Don Quixote long before 
any English Dovel was written and that 
masterly and wnromantic romance has 
exercised a powerful influence on all fiction 
in Europe. The Hitopadeshci , Eathasariisagara, 
the Buddha Jatnkas and many narratives 
were written long before such a thing as 
the "English language was in existence. As 
stories those of the Arabian Eights have 
never been surpassed. There is also a 
remarkable and suggestive parallelism between 
different literatures. In the ancient polite 
'literature of the Aryans the epics come first 
and these are followed by the dramas. In 
•Greece it was the same, but any suggestion 
that this sequence is due to Sanskrit 
influence must be repudiated. The novel is 
*in reality the modern form of the epic and 
the saga, the unfolding of a sustained 
narrative and the delineation of character. 
‘The form is immaterial so long as the stamp 
•of individuality is clear. Tate, for example, 

• ChandraseUiara , in which Bankim’s art 


shows itself at its best. It is unquestionably 
an epic in prose and characters like Pratap 
and Chandrasekhar are clearly Aryan in 
conception and might have stepped out of 
the pages of the Mahabharata, Again the 
patriotism that glows and throbs and rises 
to dpvotional heights of exaltation in 
Anandamath can never be felt or understood 
out of Aryan India. The greatest writer 
may owe a great deal to other influences, 
but only a man of the highest genius can 
achieve what Bankim has done. 

The series of papers called Kamalakanla's 
Daptar (note book) occupies a place apart. 
There is no other book precisely like it in 
any other literature. Kamalakanta Cbakravarti 
was an opium addict and these papers 
were supposed to have been written by 
him in scrap books and on stray sheets of 
paper. This faintly suggests DeQuincey’s 
Confessions of an Opium-eater, but 

there is no- other similarity between the 
two books. The personality of Kamalakanta, 
the drug fiend, is that of Bankim himself. 
Under the veneer of the opium-eater’s 

humour and apparent absurdities lies a deep, 
strong, profoundly thoughtful personality, the 
burning heart of an intense patriot, whose 
passionate and eloquently pathetic references 
to the Motherland cannot be read without 
the eyes being dimmed with tears. There 
are papers of sparkling fancy and pure 
poetic imagination, flashes of irresistible 
raillery and bright banter, and then, without 
an effort, the theme moves to serious purpose 
and the reader sees the pierced and bleeding 
heart of a patriot bared before his eyes. 
The charm of the style never flags ; it 
bubbles over with humour and is pointed 
with sarcasm. At the next turn it rises to 
the sublime heights of passion and attains 
the note of prophetic fervour. Persiflage 
and the slinging of wit form the outer 
crust ; at the core there is the white flame 
of troth, the ardent devotion of earnest 
patriotism. Kamalalanta's Daptar is undenia- 
bly a great book. 

Bankim ’s writings and style leave a 
very definite and dear impression on the 
mind. His range is wide : he is romancer, 
critic, humorist, patriot • later on, he wrote 
on religious subjects, and translated the 
Bhagaiadgifa. His Krishnacharitra, or the 
“Character of Krishna,” is a work of great 
analytical, power and dialectic skiU. The 
precision and perspicacity of expression are 
everywheie noticeable. In reasoning and 
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controversy the directness and incisiveness 
of his stylo are always obvious, but even in 
narrative he is usually pithy and concise, 
and it is only in descriptive and reflective 
passages that his diction flows and sweeps 
forward in graceful or impassioned periods. 
But through it all one consciousness never 
leaves the reader, namely, the strength oi 
the style and of the personality behind it. 
If a single word could indicate the pre- 
ponderating characteristic of Bankim Chandra 
Chattels style it would be strength and 
strength. It were as if lie wielded the 
brand Excalibar in one hand and the hamper 
of Thor in the other. Never was intellect 
Ire masculine and vinle than his, never 
were simple words charged with , S j 
tremendous strength. Well did Jyobnudra 
Nath Tagore, litterateur and dramatist, once 
write that when Bankim met another man 
in controversy his unfortunate opponent 
knew St it was to be struck by a 
thunderbolt. 


=r*T leys 8 ir^ater'^ow'! 

tmes to h, mT writ in office generally 

test importance. H ca!es end 

consisted of tryi g gomc details of the 
perhaps »‘ tend ' E | „n petty wort and he 


perhaps attending nettv work and he 

treasury. It »“ office. It. s 

never once spoke ox u that despite 


never once spoke of > strength that despite 
a sign of no s 3 t he trivial work that 
iiis surroundings of pjg time day after 

occupied so niany . much and turu out 
day ho could accomplish ^ g ^?, ctl y h , c h order. 

literary work of su n0 ,cls were 

gome of Bankim • t||e translations 
translated into Engto • . d and did not 

Knight’s translation 0 * land an d the 

ftlio'followiw two” cbmctcrWic lines 
about it • 


Bankim’s widest fame does not rest upon* 
his great novels and other brilliant writings* 
but on the Bandc Mataram song, which 
appeared in the novel called Anandamath 
or the “Happy Monastery.” The story is- 
founded upon a slight historical event, the 
rebellion of a sect of Hindu monks against 
the Mahometan power in Bengal, while 
the story was appearing as a serial in the 
Bangadarsana which had been revived and 
was being edited by Bankim’s brother. 
Saniib Chandra Chatterji.- also a Bengali 
writer of distinction, there was much 
speculation as to the ulterior purpose and 
motive of the novel. In all the 
books of Bankim it had been noticed that 
they were placed on the market without 
IJ notices or extracts from 


During all these years while Bankiro xras 

Magistrate., transrerrra p ^ gervillE 

one district ™ incapable of forming 
under men generally jeapame _ He 


thev were placed on me market 
anv press notices or extracts from 
favourable reviews Bankim was # P™* 
man by nature and he would not permit 
his books to be advertised backed by the 
commendations of the Press. His name wa 

attribu^aoFaoy ulterior motive^ ho^attadied 




Neither at the time flppen rnnco as 
SVcalled in .his connection,. A of 

Bengali n_ n ij m v appreciation in the 

popularity to djscus'ion with Bankim 

'ikntgadarsam. M « to Know why it 

on this song. Be (] j„ Bengali and 

rcphcd that ho 

partly in Sansknt (q suth a method 

saw no . J peculiar character of the 

- considering t j^ oca t or persisted with his 
song, hut Hk 1 objection? until UanViru 
questions « n .. J discussion by saying 
abruptly clo^d tb ^ c to llJin 

rlhe^uomUtobesald. 

The. ir*rt'inK ar 1>' E . song 
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and it was -hardly ever sung in private or 
■public. The tune to which it had been 
originally set was scarcely in keeping with 
the solemn impressiveness of the words. In 
1905 came the partition of Bengal and then 
this song leaped into sudden, glorious life, 
electrifying the frenzied and harrowed 
feelings of Bengal by its exalted adoration 
of the Motherland, the exquisite beauty of 
language and expression, the intensity of 
devotion, and the purifying and elevating 
influence ou the mind and the spirit. And 
from Bengal the song and the words 
passed over all India as a living unifying 
force, the rallying call of nationalism. 
"Whenever the national heart is stirred the 
cry of Bande Mataram is heard. Whenever 
Indians congregate, whether it is in America 
or England, Australia or Japan, the greeting 
is ever Bande Mataram , and every gathering, 
political, social or any other, ends with 
shouts of Bande Mataram. 

Here, then, is the answer to the 
perplexed question put to the composer by 
the Bengali poet who had no vision. If this 
song had been composed in Bengali through- 
out how could it hare been taken up by 
the whole population of India speaking such a 
bewildering variety of languages ? There is at 
present no man, woman or child in India, 
or out of India, who is an Indian by birth 
that does not know tho first two lines of 
the Bande Mataram song. How did Bankim 
himself come to write it ? A story has come 
down the years, and some reliable persons 
have vouchsafed for it, that Bankim had 
said on one occasion that a time would 
come when this song would be heard on 
every lip. Had he a prophetic intuition of 
this kind ? To this question no answer can 
be given. That the song was inspired may 
be easily believed. Whether the inspiration 
was conscious or unconscious is beyond 
our knowledge and understanding. There is 
a power outside of man that impels him at 
times to compass some great purpose without 
any conscious volition on his part. It may 
be the light of genius, it may be the spirit 
of prophecy, whatever it was the Bande 
Mataram song was not composed for Bengal 
alone. The portion composed in Bengali 
creates no difficulty as regards its universal 
acceptance throughout India. The Sanskrit 
is so simple that it can be understood even 
by those who are ignorant of that classic 
language. In north India and southern, to 
people speaking languages derived from a 


Sanskrit or Prakrit origin, to others who 
speak languages derived from the Dravidian 
stock this universal national song is as 
simple as their own language. At a given 
and pre-arrauged signal the millions of India 
can sing this song in chorus throughout 
the land, neither language nor religion 
dividing them. 

As a national anthem this song is unique. 
There is no note of exultation and defiance 
usually so characteristic of such compositions. 
There is a vast difference between invoking 
the homeland as Fatherland and apostrophizing 
it as Motherland. The first personifies 
roughness and arrogance, the second is the 
embodiment of gentleness and sweetness. 
From the first words to the last line the 
Bande Mataram song is a hymn of adoration, 
an offering of love and reverence. The 
land, the fertile country of Bengal is 'saluted 
as the Mother of seven crores of children. 
It is glorified as a land of plenty, fruitful 
and bestowing many blessings upon her 
children. The charge of her weakness is 
repudiated but sfill there is no note of 
vainglory, no wild defiance shouted to the 
four winds of heaven. The patriot who 
first saug this immortal song in Anandamath 
was weeping freely by the time ho had 
finished it. This is not the sign of proud 
defiance but of utter humility and an over- 
whelming love. It is a song of devotion, 
the prayer of a devotee who worships the 
image of the Mother. This song exalts 
patriotism as a religion ; patriotism is not 
depicted as an agressive sentiment, but a 
feeling that fills the heart with love and 
the spirit with gratitude. Other patriotic 
songs m other lands mention the greatness 
and power of the country, the fearlessness 
and puissance of the people ; this song 
celebrates the beauty of the country, the 
green-clad fields, the soft, scented breeze 
from the south, the glad nights with the 
white moonlight, the flowers everywhere in 
bloom, the musical notes of the birds, the 
boons freely bestowed by the loving and 
prodigal Mother. The ancient Sanskrit 
saying represents the mother and the 
motherland as more exalted than heaven, 
and this song is in keeping with the tradition 
and temperament of the people of India. 
Bankim is great as the creator of a fine 
literature of remarkable beauty and power, 
bht he is greater as the high priest of a 
pure and noble patriotism, the composer of 
one bf the loftiest and most beautiful 
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included in this list. In the treaty engagement 
the Raja engaged to maintain himself in 
submission and loyalty to the Company’s 
■Government, and for himself to pay annually 
•a peshknsh to that Government ; and after 
providing for extradition of offenders and the 
passage of the troops of the Hon’ble Company 
through his territories further engaged himself 
in the event of any Raja or other person 
■offering opposition to the Company’s Govern- 
ment to depute contingents of his own 'troops 
to act in concert with those of the Company 
io coerce and bring such Raja or person into 
■subjection. Of the Qaulnama, some specimen 
clauses are given below : 

Clause I. The annual peshkush payable by 

the Raja is fixed in perpetuity. 

Clause II. No further demand, however 
small, shall bo made on the said Raja or 
received from him, as nazzar, supplies, 
or otherwise. 

Clause IH. The Government of the Hon’ble 

East India Company is ever gracious 

to thoso Rajas who are always obedient 
to them, and constant in the impartial 
administration of justice to all its 
subjects alike, and therefore in like 
manner extends the same impartially to 
the Rajas, such as have been indicated 
above, and seeks always their prosperity 
and peace.* 

The engagements with Keonjhur and 
llayurbhanj, in 1804 and 1829 respectively, 
■ns already discussed, are independent of 
Article 10 of the treaty of Deogaon though 
the terms of their treaty engagements are 
almost similar to that summarized above. 
•Only in the case of Mayurbhanj the Raja 
engaged for himself and his “heirs and 
successors” with regard to the payment of 
tribute, whereas there was no sucli express 
hereditaiy obligation in case of the other 
chiefs. Hayurbijanj did not obtain any 
Qaulnama m return as the other States 
•did, and this seems to have been interpreted 
by the Calcutta High Court as being 
favourable' to its political status.+ It is 
noteworthy that in the case of Iveonjhur 
there is- no obligation to furnish troops nor 
is there any specific mention in its treaty 
that Iveonjhur would afford facilities for the 
passage of troops of the Hon’ble Company’s 


•Aiteluson’s Treaties : Vol. I- p. 316. 
t Queen Empress vs. Keshab Mahajan— L L. 
JR. : Calcutta, 1882 , Vol. Yin, p. 985. 


government through its territory, as in the 
case of the treaties with others. 

It is not known if the second group 
(that is the Sambalpur group of States! 
which was also included by "Wellesley 
after the treaty of Deogaon, did enter into 
any independent engagements on lines 
similar to the above. It was only after their 
final cession to the Company in 1826 that 
they received Kabuliyats in February, 1827. 
These Kabuliyats appear to have been of a 
temporary nature as will be apparent from 
the following specimen : 

“Whereas the whole of Khalsa Patna, 
which is my zamindary, has been settled 
with mo for five years..., at an annual jumma 
of. ...rupees... , I, Haharaja Bhoopal Deo of 
Patna, do freely and voluntarily execute this 
agreement, in which I promise that I will... 
punctually pay in my revenue at Sumbulpore 
every year. I will conciliate my ryots , aud 
adopt such measures as shall tend to the 
improvement of ray estate. 7 will not harbour 
offenders against public justice....; and should 
I detect any such persons within my estate 
I will promptly apprehend and bring them to 
justice. I will duly report to the authorities 
all that occurs within my estate.”* 

. It may be noticed, however, that in the 
treaties with the .first group there was no 
undertaking given as to the nature of internal 
administration, whereas in the Kabuliyats 
of the second group there has been definite 
pledges on questions of administration 
of justice and good government. 

Besides all these, the Chota Nagpur State ot 
Singbhum (Porabat) was treated as “feudal 
tributary” as its engagement shows : 

“Whereas His Excellency the most Noble 
the Governor-General in Council has been 
graciously pleased to extend to me the 
protection of the Hon’ble Company, and to 
admit me within the list of Feudal Tributaries 
of the British Empire in India, I hereby 
engage and bind myself and my posterity to 
a loyal devotion to the interest of ray new 
Sovereign, and to implicit obedience to such 
orders as I or they may, from time to time, 
receive from a competent authority.' I further 
engage for the purpose of marking my feudal 
dependence in the British Government to pay 
an annual tribute of 101 Sicca rupees...”f 

And while executing this engagement, 
the principal object of Singbhum is stated 


* Aitchison’s Treaties , Vol. E, P- 443. 
T Aitchison’s Treaties, ' ol. I. p. 3<U. 
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■that are ‘Feudal’ strictly so called, with 
the Native States of India. The relations 
were mostly of a tributary nature, though 
some times, the expression ‘Feudal’ was 
■used. The position has thus been set forth 
in the publication British Crown and Indian 
States which was presented to the Indian 
States Committee : 

“Before, however, dismissing the idea 
of the States being bound to the Ernpiro 
by the feudal tie, wo may point ont that 
the existence of such a tie, which Lord 
Ellenborough first broaches in his letter 
to Queen Victoria, and which Lord Dalhousic 
asserts on several occasions was never 
asserted in correspondence between the 
Company and the States. While the 
Company's Government was recognized 
by all as the Paramount Power in India, 
the States were officially held to bo in 
alliance with that power. Even if that Power 
was on occasions called the Suzerain Power, 
it was never asserted that the States stood 
in a feudatory position towards it. The 
terms of the treaties contained no hint of 
feudal relations even in tlio caso of the 
so called ‘dependent’ States.”* The position 
of» the zamindaries in Central Provinces, 
later recognized as Feudatory States, 
has been summed up by Sir Richard Temple 
thus:f “On the one hand, they were 
not sovereigns being in reality quite 
dependent on Government, having no fixed 
power of their owd, but exercising more or 
less of authority by sufferance or by 
relegation, and being altogether subject to 
the pleasnre of Government as declared from 
time to time ; yet, on the other hand, they 
aro quite above the rank of ordinary subjects ; 
their Governmental and administrative 
authority however undefined and however 
liable to interruption has always existed and 
still exists, aDdsuch authority ought not and 
indeed cannot he done away with.” He 
also added : “It is never precisely under- 
stood how far they are ordinary subjects 
destitute of authority, or how far they are 
more than ordinary subjects possessing 
authority.” 

* British Crown and Indian States : an Outline 
Sketch (Presented to the Indian States Committee 
on behalf of the Standing Committee to the 
•Chamber of Princes), p 77. 

+ Report on the Zaminders and other petty 
Chieftainships in the Central Provinces — by Sir 
Richard Temple ; quoted from Sir Regii aid 
Craddock's Xote on the Status of the Zamtndars 
O] the Central Piovinces, p. 4. 


This description covers the case of the 
Sambalpur group of States which were then 
in the Central Provinces, .and which thus 
occupied a dubious constitutional position 
according to Sir Richard Temple. 

Presumably, the Cuttack group, which 
were originally turned tributary ifehals, 
were not, like the chiefs of the Sarabalpur 
group which lay close to the seat of the 
Nsgpur power, very greatly handicapped by 
the feudal claims of the JIaratha power. 
Their description in the Deogaon treaty as 
‘Feudatories’ of Nagpur is perhaps 
not quite accurate, since they were in 
practice ~ only ‘Tributaries’ (exactions from 
whom were generally made by the 
Haratha with the help of arras) ; but it 
helps to explain what was in the mind 
of the Company in regard to the relationship 
of these States with Nagpur before the 
treaty of Deogaon and with the British 
after that treaty. Unfortunately, the term 
‘feudatory’ was then either used carelessly or 
wholly misunderstood. It had been applied on 
many occasions, though not very accurately, 
to every Indian State. Even the proclama- 
tion of King Edward in 1801 runs — ‘To all 
my Feudatories and subjects throughout 
India. . .” The proclamation of King George in 
1912 is also similar. In the same manner, 
even tho State of Kashmir was called 
feudatory in the letter from the Government 
of India to the Secretary of State, dated 
April 7tb, 1SS4, about the appointment of 
a Resident in Kashmir upon the death of 
the then rnling Maharaja. 

As has already been said, the Sambalpur 
group of States were at first treated as 
holding almost temporal y tenures under 
British Government as is apparent from the 
specimen Kabuliyat of Patna quoted above ; 
and in the ease of the chief of the now 
defunct Sambalpur State, he was liable to 
any penalty imposed upon him by the 
Hon’bie Company for any breach of the 
conditions of the engagements Their 
criminal powers were originally limited to 
passing up to six mouths’ imprisonment while 
in the civil and revenue matters, “though 
non-interference was the prevailing policy” 
in practice “interference was the principle ; 
every act or order of the Raja is 
open to revision by the Governor-General’s 
Agent, however trivial the matter.” In 
contrast to this “with the Gurjbat Mahals 
of Cuttack, the principle has been to 
recognize the Rajas ns chiefs within their 
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boundaries ; and in all trivial matters, as 
further, in all matters not of a toons 
character, or having no general mterest to 
regard them as free to act as they 
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chiefs were arranged to be divided into two 
classes, according to the principle* o 
sovereignty or no sovereignty with n 
suggestion that there would be an intermediate 
class of chiefs possessing quasi-sovcragn 
rights Finally, the Government of In™ 
after revising the classification divided the 
Zamindars of Central Provinces into two 
Sections only in ISM :— <«) Feudatory. and 
fbl Ordinary subjects, the eagres, ion 
Feudatory’ being substituted for Quasi- 
sovereign! In this class were placed among 
others Kalahandi, Patna Bamra, Sonepnr, to 
which in 18G6 Rehraco e was nlso added. 
It will be interesting to note however 
the rights and privileges granted by mu* 
in 1R67 to these States were in many respect 
‘superior te these which the Cuttack group 
of States were for a long time perm 
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Hindu Exogamy ® 

A Review 

By Prof. J. C. KAY 


WHERE are three laws regulating marriage among 

Hindus. These are, — U) A man desirous of 
marriage must marry in his o\\ n ‘iati/ caste , (2) 
but the girl must not belong to the 'gotra', line, 
of ins father ; (3) nor must she be a ‘sapinda’, 
blood .relation, of either his father or mother 
within certain specified degrees. Marriage inside 
a group is endogamy, and outside a group exogamy. 
The first law may thus be called ‘jatr endogamv, 
the second gotra exogamy, and the third sapinda 
exogamv. These three laws arc binding upon 
every Hindu, Brahmin or non-U rahmin, the only 
difference being in counting sapindas, and in some 
castes in extending the law of gotra exogamy to 
include the gotra of the mother also. 

The author has given in this book an exhaustive 
account of the two laws of exogamy. He has 
diligently ransacked the sastras on the subject, 
dating to the earliest times down to the present, 
the Vedas, . Brahmanas, Sutras. Sraritis and their 
commentaries, and Nibandhas. He has examined the' 
texts with great ability and noted the practices 
obtaining among non-Brahmins by selecting typical 
examples. In the last chapter he has tested the 
laws in the light of modem Biology and Eugenics, 
buch a mass of materials for study of the subject 
was never collected before. He therefore deserves 
high praise for his painstaking research, and the 
Bombay University is to be congratulated upon 
the publication of this handy and useful volume. 

The book is, however, not a chronological history 
of .the two laws of exogamy. It purports to be a 
criticism of, and a judgment upon their merits. The 
author writes in the. preface that “in consideration 
of gradual Brahmanizat on of all Hindu castes. I 
found it necessary to examine the Brahminical rules 
of exogamy at some length in the present woik-” 
And he ends it with a warning to non-Brahmins 
in these woids “U'lth all their laudable zeal for 
following the Bmhmanical ideals, they [the non- 
Brahm ms] would be acting in their own interests 
if they analyse and sift before they embrace anv 
Bralunanical dogma.” But the ideal is there, and 
unless the Brahmins relax some of the rules and 
show the way, it is futile to preach any reform 
which may be found necessary. The author lias 
appealed to the Brahmins in their interests “to 
le-examme the restrictions and introduce suitable 
changes in ilie rules [of exogamy] just as their 
forefathers did under similar [altered] circumstances 
two thousand years before ” For, lie says that 
“under the two-fold restrictions of endogamy and 
exogamy, a Hindu youth’s field for selecting a bnde 
has been unnatmally l?] narrowed down - ’ The 
author lias not touched upon endogamy which is, 
in our opinion, the cause of the trouble, but seeks 

* Hindu Exogamy. By S. Y. Karandihar. il. A. 
Pp. 30S, Taraporevala Sons A Co., Bombay. Its. C. 


remedy by abolishing gotra exogamy and introduc- 
ing cousin marriage as among Alahomedans and 
Christians. For, his evidence is that “there 
is no rational defence for Hindu sept exogamy,” 
(a sept, according to the author, is the same as- 
gotra), and that the evil effects of tin marriage 
have been unduly exaggerated. 

The book is thus a revolt against the time- 
honoured laws, and the question naturaUy arises : 
Is the evidence on which the author relies for 
his judgment corrcectly interpreted ? It cannot be 
expected that marriage laws dating back to hoary 
antiquity and developing among a widely spread- 
population placed in a variety of environments can 
be all explained to the satisfaction of every kind of 
inquirer. Nor can they be expected to remain 

uniform everywhere and for all time to come. It is- 
not surprising that they underwent modification in 
long course of time and became .complex and 
hardened with age. But it is surprising that the- 
rules differed only in details. One, . therefore, 

naturally wishes to discover the underlying princi- 
ple We regret, the author lias not attempted to 
furnish the key, but has felt contented by narra- 
ting the changes that happened in succesive- 
periods of time. He has view ea the customs iike- 
a foreigner from the ou'side, and his lack 
of sympathy and unmistakable bias against 
the institutions dissected by him are, we believe, 
responsible for liis missing the spirit which bound 
them together into a living whole. We are not 
opposed to reform, if it is found necessary, but 
that is no reason why one should not endeavour 
to view the customs m the w ay the ancients did. 
As we have said above, if there be difficulty in- 
finding many eligible girls in any caste, the remedy 
lies m the mitigation of endogamj'j the basis of 
countless castes and sub-castes. There is a perfectly 
intelligible and rational pi 1 triple in exogamy, but 
none, at least in the present condition of easy 
communication and the general levelling up of 
various sections of castes to a common standaid, 
in endogamy sai e the savage instinct of suspicion 
against an outsider. It will be therefore useful 
to survey broadly the general features of the three 
laws ot marriage and to see if there are any 
rational basis. In this attempt we shall not trouble- 
oureelves with discussion of texts and endless 
controversies and conflicting opinions regarding the 
rules. 

II 

The following scheme of classification of 
Brahmins will make the present, position clear. 

To illustrate it we take the late Sir burendnuiath 
Banenee as an example. ... _ 

Sir Surendranati- Banerji. (Bandya-uradhyaya) 
Order — \ area,— Brahmana 

Genus ••• Gotra,— Sanddya . 

, Senes — Srem,— Gaudiya (territorial) 
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All authorities agree that these two orders have no 
gotras of their own. Not that the families had no 
ancestors, all that is meant is that they did not care 
to remember their names and probably thev were 
not Rishis. The question is beset with difficulties, 
and the author Ins devoted pages to reconcile the 
irreconcilable To give an instance. Yisvamitra was 
certainly a Vedic Risbi who composed hymns. He 
was a Kshatriya and also one of the primary gotra 
Rishis. "When a Hindu offers water to the memory 
of Bhisma of the Mahabharata his gotra and pravara 
are 4 recited which may be after all those of his 
spiritual ancestor. For, a Kshatriya son could not 
have a_ Brahman father. According tt the usage 
prevailing in ancient times a son of a Brahman 
lathe aud Ks'ntriya mother would be taken into 
the Brahman Varna. There were however, pure 
Kshitrivas who took the gotras and pravaras of 
their spiritual ancestors. By analogy the higher 
class Sudras claim gotras of their priests on the 
ground that their ancestors served in the families, 
gotras, of their priests. The lower classes also have 
gotras. but these are totemistic. 

From the outline given above it will be seen that 
gotras are either ancestral or spiritual and that -all 
are not equally ancient. Among orders other than 
Brahmins the gotra of a family may be of recent 
date. For instance, if any family removes to a 
distant country without takiog the family priest, 
it will have to appoint a new one bearing a new 
gotra The effect of the change will be creation of 
a now line and the object of gotra exogamy may be 
frustrated by marriage t iking place between the 
old and the now lines. On the other hand, there 
may be, and are in fact common priests serving 
separate families, sometimes of different castes, 
which have no relationship with one another, and 
are yet liable to bo excluded from the circle of 
. marriageable families on account of tho mistaken 
identity of the families from accidental mdentitr of 
gotras. Birring such cases the assumption of gotra. 
real or fictitious. Ins served the purpose of separa- 
ting families into distinct units, though not for an 
equal number of generations. A gotra may bo com- 
pared with a Banian tree spreading numerous 
branches which are of various ages, the older ones 
sending down roots into tho soil below and becoming 
independent trees. The law of gotra exogamy takes 
no account of their difference in age. recognizes 
them as branches from one main tree and prohibits 
m irriage between their member-', because tho same 
Wool runs in all. What is true of, ono is true of 
all. The golris are allied, but each is nourished by 
its own p'eulttr sap. The result is gotra exoguny 
which makes crossing compulsory. 

Like nil .social custom > it too Jnd a small begin- 
ning in the dim age of the pre-Vedic Indo-Aryans. 
For. we find in the Rtg-Voda that nnrriige used to 
take place outside the family, often between 
strangers. The word, gotra. was perhaps not in u->o 
to denote a family. But it -is apparent that the 
Hig- Vedic Aryans had long ago laid down thc 
found ition of m image outside the gotra It prohibited 
mam ige l^twecn menders descended from the 
Mine stock, as ln'tween brother and sister and 
between a son and his father’s brother's daughter. 
\\ e do not know- for how many generations the 
kinship was recognized. But considering the fact 
lint the families contracting nnrriige alliance 
live'! sometunes at considerable distance from 
one another it apj-esirs that they represented 


distance in generations also. The families 
descended from the same stock being few at the 
time, they probably lived near one another, and the 
strange families of which the bride was expected, 
to bo the mistress represented an entirely different 
stock. The question of the present day did not 
arise at the tune, and there was neither need for 
counting generations nor for examining genealogy 
of families. The difference of the family name 
which was called gotra later on was enough, 
warrant for difference of blood. 

The author thinks that the Rig- Vedic Aryans, 
did not evolve the custom themselves but imitated 
it from their non-Aryan neighbours who were- 
exogamous "to flitier their tastes and to prove 
their own social ourity” (p. 17£). But this- 
novel hypothesis shifts the Imtxleu from one- 
shoulder to another and docs not explain the> 
origin t at all , The difficulty seems to bo the 
author’s own creation. For. though he has 
repeatedly told us ^t hat gotra meant a family, he 
appears to _ have missed its implications. It is 
obvious, since a family consists of one or more 
generations, past or present, gotra meant a male 
line of descendants as explained by Panini. it 
was therefore an easy step from mainagc outside 
the family to marriage outside tho gotra. Xo ono 
can have knowledge of actual descent from an 
ancestor. It is only a belief that one’s ancestor 
was, for instance, Sandilya lie may have ln’cn 
a fiction and may not have lived at all. But 
his descendants are related to one another as 
father is to son. 
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. ss„ l sr , 8^s ( & *«< rf “g±« 


Tlto'aiidior fc£T pSntcd'to^Ja^o in "CTisSS ' SSi 'XoJ'Z ^./lerntfoas But as girt are not 
m which the, maternal uncle’s dausUtcr and the Sic * " ao noe<53S ‘^ of retixmg the 


x more tuan one fdctor. There are perhaps 

“3 among Whom innfinr* «,«.t 


in tno tliira generation". Ip. 14). Bat it k no sarages amon'- whom i v»7,w 
impo«siblo to jay that this was the universal sister, mother and son, or of father and daughter 

wswstiws. The A eda is not a Dharma-saatra. and is of common occurrence. If there bo none’ and 

at is risky to generalize from a casual reference to if there be a feeling of aversion to Sell °mal?n" 
imit 'n 1 } gradually fixed beyond it is because the race or community given toil 
three generations on (he .mothers side and five has long been extinct and those ^ families tint 
generations on the fathers side, and this remained desisted if either 'by accident or “r cftofcf 

for many centimes the rule on. the point. A have survived. A sense of incest lias thus ton 

‘formula was found m.tlic lcrm. saninda. It means evolved, which is strengthened ia mfcSSy Br toS 
luiving .the same pmda or body The father is influence to different degrees. If an infant brother 
TC-born in the son hence the son is the atmajn, born and his infant sister l>e separated from each other 
•of tho father,. The idea gave rise to. the custom and removed to two different homes the sen«e of 


of offering oblations in the form of balls of rice 
to tho ancestors. Tlie author Quotes. Yijnanesvara, 
the celebrated commentator of Yajnahalkya, who 
explains tho idea of sapinda in clear terms. 
"Sapinda relationship arises between two persons 


through their being connected by particles of 
wvf«» ’• TUc son is his father’s as well as 


incest will fail to work. That is to say,' it has 
not yet become an instinct. The author has 
referred . to^ tho dialogue between Yama and Y ami 
m the Hig-Vpcb nod the story of Pmjnpati related 
in the A. and S Brahmanas, lustfully pureume 
his daughter. Though these are astronomical 
allegories relating to the commencement of 


one bony.” The — ure wmiucl 

7iis mother’s sapinda, inasmuch as particles of the year as shewn by Tilak long ago. they 
their bodv are present in his body,— a statement conclusively prove that the sen«e of incest had 
scientifically true. It was held, since at least the been strongly developed before the time to which 
•days of Mann that tho male element, is more the stones refer. It was an easy step to exteed 
potent than the female in determining the the relation of brother and sister to cousins 
characters of the offspring, and the modern Indeed in Sanskrit and Sansfciitic vernaculars the 
biologists have confirmed the truth by fathers brother's daughter, father's sister's daughter 
saving that tho sperm is the fertilizing clement nnd mother's brother’s daughter and mothers sister s 
while tho ovum furnishes the nourishing substance, daughter are all addressed as sister. Since a 
... * _i _ j; ,r> minAral fm-ms flip ncocssitv nr brother rannnt tliinl- nf innrrrtnc l«ie cisfnt* the ~ - 


cAmrnte lists Ot cliaraciers which are inucrneu w.irrc.w. nmoug me lower, classes, oi imsi 

the father and the mother, and though Northern India, who do not know sapinili* and 
♦ "nviv not bo accurate they shew that the cannot count them, the universal rule is to avoid 
iKndns anticipated the modem eatrenists. mamase with fhe«e four sisters. They represent 
T. %vl'S "l'f nilo mo made rtefimte. as the IMid .(mcrauon. 


observed above . *flw mS'cnt; Minted Sre_ eeiera; 


lions on Jlje J‘ l{ ^ r e 3 M ^f/indrC'' e-Iio^tratismit decrees on the father's and mother’s' side. Tins tact 
i?°„ Ot* of cttrtMi » tlte oftimne. They leads os to Mm that the effect of o 


But tin's cannot be the whole explanation of 
a custom which distinguishes kinship to different 


their quota ft-pK^d^^ThMriticiUly^tho "number on (ho issue of marriage was observed and ' the 
were therefore 'Jr^Ajg Vedic Aryans 1 thought that different degrees of kinship wore # «ot ' 


is infinite, but *!?®» c f r es^f ^ berond those mere dunce or whim of' Icsrelators. it does not 

Wood becomes Tjnjjjt ‘ f J a bout the beginning of require much intelligence to observe the effeut of 
•degrees. . Uter jjmit® to seven and crossing on domestic amnia s. nor t 0 armo at the 

the Christian era ra sed the umi u ro . tni( | v tint “like begets tike.” The lads arc common 

five, but as “3** *£,- E S ot the country knowledge. The fact, that marmpo with j watemal- 
continued to guide uiaoj tj- u-Jie question uncle’s daughter and paternal unde s daughter h 

as it does even now tMDeecgL lien current in the South does not prove that such 

as to tho I »U m K r o f ot the same nature marriages, though approved by local custom or 

may bo considered to re m * 'JV ° tolerated in cot (am Smntis is right from the (Oint 
a matter of ®P» n >? D - m Jlwractcre. such of view ot eugenics. Knowledge grew and Jatcr 
Observed inhentaneo of notiK'alue ori. r^ writers on Dharama-wtras had the courage of 

ns insanity. The later authors ana wmmenu « OTnTlc tion and were lold enough to po amp*. the 
415 , divided in their 0P>«j“ ? it , ^excluding custom of the Vedic An-ans and (heir foref ith«* 


SK-Konty and to fxri-mn Th. 

fifth and til? thml or * u b tu j sarclr was not popular at firff and did not facilitate 


PS fifth and the thml or ine f , Has mt popnlar at firat and did not facilitate 

Sfh others including them, and some gomg s^r ^ of ^ \Vc cannot therefore treat 


fioh others incUltimg „niii as well That selection of brides. »o cannot uiereiore 

^ to exclude the old blood is proved the reform, lightly and go back to tho dajs o f 

/,K?oct was tho av'oiaance . ft n 0 _._a marriage Vedic civilization, nigh or low. The author remark. 
the°fact that some degrees il'she had that "in tho whole Sanskrit literature ancient and 

¥ „,rirt within tho rrohibitcd mbw « modern, wherever in- breeding is condemned, t »* 




istf jsnwa?r Jirfiss*- - sswt » 


We aro awaro 




[tools m the follouing languages will he noticed A s W™j[' nrinn^Portualwle Punjabi, ^ Sindh i, 
Gujarati, Hindi. Italian. Kanarese , Malayalam. Marathi, iSepd/i. Onya, 5 • ^ ^ a/l( / (hen 

Spanish . 7W 7W«*» £/rrfu. Newspapers, periodicals school J d ^ Uege textJooLs^ 
annotations,' pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of magazine articles. ar "j^- ss ’ ’’ r es re iatwg thereto 

The receipt Jf bools received for review will not be VTK* % «Hr ««* 

answered. The renew of any book is not guaranteed. Booths slioiua oe sc nrmnlina to the language 

to the Assamese Reviewer, tfie Hindi Reviewer, the Bengali U J 

o/- the &oo/;s. iYo crificMwis 0 / feooit-m'iews and notices mitt be published. Mitoi, .u. 

Nagpur, and judging, from the volume of its 
ENGLISH proceedings unuer review, the session seems, to 

The Gita Im:.v or God by Biahmachan Gitanand, have ^YPTV^araed ,C< smd su^gestivc^mrere 1 and 
Author of Dialogue Divine and Dramatic, published some very learo ‘ . ■, ^ scripts, paintings and 

by B. G. Paul <0 Co, Madras. 1930 Price Rs. o. tf^^£SS& 1 g§i gpui- on 'tliis occasion 
The booh is a poser. It is impossible to t jie twenty-three papers eight deal with vanou-. 
understand what the author wants to convey to pti^es of the Maratha history Those who art 
liis readers. The author seems to be under an £ a „ cr j 0 traverse unexplored field* and fiesh une^ 
obsession of alliteration and he has a ennous way of resear ch in the Medieval and Modern period? ot 
of using compound words in describing the simplest j n ^j an history will find manv valuable . suggestion' 
thought. “Not * Deliverance ’ but vertically right- jn these papers . Sir Jadunath Sarkar m hi» iwjjer 
eous and conscientiously conscious Deed- Accomplish- on ,jiahaan Sindhia mentions several sources ot nt 
meat— not ‘Renunciation’ nor even mere Regenera f- history of that great Marat ha soldier and statesman 
Hon' but the instantaneous Al-Onc-Mcnt of Instinct- st jj j jvmg unused in the Government arelmcp ant 
Intuilion-Passion-Interest-Intclligencc. and nothing in private jics=ession. Mr. Itawlmsons > isit u 
short of that, is the only true fulfilment of Luo s jhe Pamsanis Museum. ’comes as a great stimulus 
functioning freedom and freedom of function. |j e imports sixty bundles of. conespondenje m 
The living Body-Mind is the dually developing, ^ana Farnavis still awaiting investigation, t here 
dividing and toalescing Form-function and I unction- ,,, enough work in the Faia«nis Museum 101 uit 
fonn who«c sustaining, impelling and. ordaining ,, rescn t generation of Marathi scholars. Alr. lfaw- 
Autlioiity and Impeller is the rsycho-physico-^pintual j in , on speaks of a key to secret cm re^iionuct 1 c 0 
Suzerainty and Sovereignity of undivided and eamed between Nana’s agents ami the central 
indivisible Life-Beant\ -Love. Fuie and perpetually coven , men t at Poona regarding the British m 
persistent function is what is specifically called Uombny. In the.-o news-letters disgimcil natn s 
Life : Foun, Fi\itj-of-F.imilnnty and j-reetWof- WC ie u-ed . e. g. KumbU-Englaml. belli- tiencra. 
Novelty together constitute Beauty : and lulfilment Hornby .Kanva— Madras. Ibc Expansion \\ als o 
of the functioning freedom of both Life Hunger y en i, a tappa Nayaka of lhhcn contributed J# J ,* 
anil Bcautv-pursuing-Enjoy raent is Love ., ami so jj Ucius emlodies the result of much patient res 
on and so forth from stait to finish. and study of topography. He has done a gi'eai 

G. Bo-l £cr%lcc liy identifying many obscure and cunoU'U 

spelt place-names in two I ortuguese djx'nmn , 

translated by him. Mr. A. t. M. AIkIuI Am * 

PimcLEinvos oi 01 urn Imuan lliiToiu- on the "Commercial and Social mtoixonr-e beiweeti 

c.vi, Klcouin Cojimi^iox. Vol XI Goi eminent pi the Honourable East India Company and the i ^ma 

- tali'* Central Publication Branch : pp. 30.'. Coiut in the Eighteenth centuo- H t.n limtanu 

Its. tJ-12. suggestive. It appeare from Jus rarer that a 

The Indian Historical Keconls Commis-ion interesting volume ®J|, t ho Eighteenth 

and its useful activity liattlly need introduction, h'^o'y of tlie Yarot t ], c archives in »h'* 
It-, annual session lias row become a sort of ccnlurj Mr Saidc^ai. the greatest 

Historical Conference which ovoke^ groat enthusiasm imperial Gffi • - . * ] Jtr3 hi* very aWv 

and where learned mpen are read anil discussed, living h ^mn 0 PcsIitos aid 

I rear the Commission held its sitting at reviewed the relation Ktwecn mu 


PnucLEDivos 01 Mfitim.s oi nil Imuax lliiTom- 
c.Uj Rtco ill's CoMMis-sifix. Vol XI Got eminent oj 
tali’* Central Publication Branch : pp. 30.'. 
Rs. 

The Indian Historical Reconls Commission 
and its useful activity hardly need introduction. 
It-, annual ‘■ejbioii lias row lieeome a sort of 
Historical Conference which ovokes great enthusiasm 
and where learneil papers are read anil di'Ciissed. 
l*i>t year the Commission held its sitting at 
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after him came Prof. Kshittmohan Sea, M. A. of 
Visva-Bharali whose . "Spiritual Currents . of 
Medfceval India 5 ’ just published by the University 
of Calcutta should, be read along with JL Man- 
sooroddin’s book, in order to appreciate fully the 
value of such documentations. 

We congratulate the author and recommend 
the book to the public for a careful perusal. A 
spirited sketch of the Bard by Dr. Abanindranath 
Tagore has enriched the volume, which is unfor- 
tunately marred by many typographical blemishes, 
possibly through hurried printing. We hope that 
these minor defects will be removed in a second 
edition, and that the author will add a special 
glossary of rare words at the end. together with 
short biographical notes of the folk-poets, where 
available. 

Kaudas Nao 


HINDI 

Afg&nistan : Bn Pundit Matasemfi Pat/uxk. 
Published by Mr. Umadaita Sarma. Hindi Sahitua 
Mandir, 2-3, Chittaranjan Avenue {South), 
Calcutta. 1929, pp. 276. 

Afghanistan has recently been in the limelight 
and its drama lias attracted the attention of people 
all the world over. The Kabuli who is a weird 
figure in the planes of Hindustan has been roused 
to a new life of activities on modem lines by an 
unfortunate ruler who was denied a place of shelter 
within the boundaries of his country. This book 
is surely a timely publication. The geographical 
and historical background is ably set out, while 
the modem and current events are given in detail, 
and are brought down up to the end of the last 
year. There are twenty-four pictures connected with 
Modern Afghanistan. 

Nauamedii ! {Dutch Prajaiantra La vikas), by 
Mr Chandrabhal Jouhari. Pibhshed by the 
Sasta Sahitya Mandril. Ajmer. Pp. 476 . 

This is the Hindi translation of the classic work 
of Motley on the subject, viz., " The Pise of the 
Dutch Republic. Those who do not know English 
should be. thankful to tho translator who has 
succeeded in rendering the work as interesting as 
the original. Mahatma Gandhi lias added a note. 
There is a portrait of William, the Prince of Orange. 

Rasies Bastj 


TAMIL 

Ruuuss, A Draju. By Swaminadhan, Y, 21. 
h. A. Tanjore. Price Annas 10. 

. The style is simple and effective ; the devo- 
tional aspect of the story is well impressed. 

R. G. N. P n.L.M 


GUJARATI 

Darbar-e-Akbyiu : By Sadik. Printed at the 
Bombay Samachar Press, Bombay : Illustrated : 
Thick cardboard, pp. 308, price Rs. 3-8-0 (1930). 

An illustrated history of the times of Akbar. 
This is how the writer describes his book. A very 
learned introduction by Prof. Kamdar, of the 
Baroda College, sets out the salient points of 
Azad’s book of which this is a translation and 
criticizes the attempts made by Vincent A. Smith and 
others to belittle the great work of Akbar. He 
was the first to start, both in theory and practice, 
the doctrine of Hindu-Moslem unity if India is 
to be governed peacefully, and this feature of 
Akbar’s activity deserves both prominence and 
accentuation, particularly in these days. It is 
with this view that "Sadik” has 'published this 
translation. It is entirely readable and it is cast 
more in the form of an interesting narrative told 
in simple language, than a collection of complicated 
historical facts and events. 

(11 Buddha and Mahabir, (2) Pam and Krishna : 
by Kishorlal Ohanshyamlal Mashnnala, printed 
at the Adilya Panting Press, Ahmcdabad, paper 
cover, pp. Hi : 148. Price Annas Eight and Jen, 
1929. 

These are reprints of the first edition of tho 
two books. Ram and Krishna are coupled together, 
so are Buddha and Mahabir, as both were preachers 
of Ahimsa. The writer has made a deep study of 
tho books bearing on the subject and has evolved a 
picture of the subject matter of his books, which 
is correct in outline ; it also successfully carries 
out his objeet, which is to show. _ how and why 
these heroes of India deserve worship at the hands 
of their fellow bemgs ; he has tried to avoid 
every reference to their divinity and presented 
them merely as human beings, f. c, not common 
but superior human beings, supermen. Ho has 
followed the lines of Babu Bankiru . Chandra " 
Chatteriee, in his Krishna Charitra, and 
accomplished his work very well. 


K. M. J. 
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^issrss "uSwf «* » 
^S-SHFSVs 

aro pence TlmwnioR by ‘reason of 

compared liim «>tk B e g J the ultimate 

his concern wlth tl P d his Jecp insi ht into 
meaning of toturer is j e follower 

character, yet ■■ton 118 " “ mat ter for 
of Swinburne, jvhichsr d JntcUectnal 
regret in a poet of suen r g p[ emotlon . 
powers combine g w i n hurnian rhythms in 
The too .ob™"® apt to lead him to 

bo’cksse'd 1 with th ^Srpo S e“where'a“' ho 

rap?ofouode P r r fn& P the one whose 
song to 8 thfoK 

"‘"I am tbe^^'i^natSin'toms dWne. 

siistitsr 

s*. 

probe int ? a/ holds eternal sway, 

' c S^ , kt ra bS t || : 

■ «ri 

T .. rho yfeditations of a Mw 0 f his 


the heavens, how the gods are glad and 
angry, and a Deity once was man Ho hnd» 
■that in the last analysis man must ‘a™ from 
the venture and say that the quest 
And he concludes : 


DU 11C huuoioww . 

-is there naughtinto J-v^aboye, when^ 

B-t *> ™ 4 ‘“SSgffBVSSsTft^ 

The wind that s^scaUermy asto, s jmd bear 

With the dime and the sounds rf>ment.ns, 
And voices ot women who weep. 

In "Theology in Extremis,” Lyall give « 
a £ poweS «**£•{ P°eu i m which 
an Englishman about to to for J , 

Mohammedan, soUloqnires As « i fact » 
^no^^SiV&i He I-, 

perplex^ by any tereo^ofn Ml. n n x t WO rld. 
There” is no one to bear, wltneg^ tojto re- 
caotation should he jje . Ms minl j _ 
K«toM‘no faith but 
pride of race jf ““bending. displays 

The poem ent Ued can apd h|| glfts 
Lyall’s insight into charact drft strotes 
for the portrayal of m a s e„ s0 of 

It also shows his rather sar 
humour. . the Anglo-Indian 

Sir Edwin Arnold, bo called- 

Tennyson as he might n pJfrhsh verse of 

»us?.3Ss “« 


_ bue d witn ^^. J-Votus-flower ot unw » . 
‘“^"principal P^long^esth.,’’ “a 

isgfiii sabots** 


jyal innuiring mind “ nd reT j“spair scAs for 
wn inC l rpt.Q prince * n , tt c yearns for 
janings- ™° ," s 0 f a god- " * n humaa 
bo **,?? and fJ Vlty in which aU ^ 

ho PUim t « quenched , an 

U nd wS.V ,.’ s “LUTS 


they, 


mo 

alas, have 


aias, - 

r“ , «l iC ;rolTerld" «“i‘ hC ’ 

better to oh . in of t h« 


tlinn io« 

J*m *To f t0 tto «igiu of the earlh and 
ivido story o 1 
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could understand his being the object of 
exaggerated praise as well as of exaggerated 
blame. Hut criticism .has now had time to 
Sort out its values and arrive at something 
like a settled verdict. One fact stands out 
and that is that Kipling has worn well. 
Ho was hailed as a genius when he was a 
young, man, and he has gone on steadily 
from strength to strength since ho first came 
into public notice. Ho has more than lived 
up to the promise of those early days. It is 


ficus, .mi therefore tato (heir stand in our 
language as independent English poems. 
iney are written in free, unrhymed rhythms 
of unusual force and beauty and with a 
cadence that is truly affecting. It was as .1 
mystical poet and seer that Tagore made his 
triumphal entry into tho English world of 
letters in 11112 with tho publication of his 
prose translations of his original Bengali 
lyrics, entitled Gilanjali or “Song-Offerings,” 
and it is as a mystical poet that he must bs 


true that he is an unequal poet, that some judged in auv attempt to estimate his place 

of his work is distinctly inferior in quality, in the history of English poetry. Those who 

bad in fact ; but this proves nothing, for tho fail to appreciate the significance of the 

same is true of Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats central tenet of mystic;sra, namely, the 

and others who sit amongst the throned gods, essential oneness of the Individual and the 

This statement shou’d not be taken to imply Absolute, those for whom no reality exists 

that Kipling belongs to tho company of the that is incapable of purely intellectual iqipjre* 

mnstcr-spirits of ^ all time. Such a claim hension, must needs miss the spirit of 


cannot bo reasonably made for him Because 
he is the poet laureate of Imperialism he is 
parochial from tho wider point of view of 
humanity, the universal poiut of view from 
which alono tho world’s great poets must 
be judged, 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore s position in the 
history of Anglo-Indian literature is « 
peculiar one. His less distinguished 


Tagore’s poetical message. Mystics such n» 
Tagore, whoso experience can peiforce he 
translated only into symbolic forms cannot 
hope to engage their sympathies But even 
these cannot but be impressed by the indubi- 
table oenuty of Ins lyrics considered apart 
from what their symbolism represents. Ho 
seeks to reveal to us the meaning of certain 
spiritual realities, but his road to the sauc- 


prcdecessors in Bengal, Kasiprasad Ghosh, tuary where these realities lie is through the' 
Michiel Msidhusudan Dutt, the contributors outer world of loro aud beauty and it is In 
to the Dutt Family Album and others, used trcadiug this path that he discloses himself 


English* lis « medium for tho expression of to boa nature poet of e.tquista sensitiveness 
t(,cir thought nod feeling, trat in so doing and 


ceased to be Indian. They wrote verso 
oriental in theme but English in sentiment 
Md idiom. East and West met but there 
was no spiritual fusion of the two, the East 
simply became converted to the West In the 
4l genius. Torn Unit, we find something 
Sf 1 blending of the two alien cultures, but 
it was far from complete, for the poetess 
wa™ member of a fervently Christian family 
In Tagore the East and West meet agam but 
iL East teens aloof. Tagore, remains wholly 


the East keeps aloof. 

when using English with 




He is known to ns through his> 


English, 
own English 
Bengali poems, 
are not so 


translations of his original 
Theso renderings, however, 
much translations as transmuta- 


ono able to express himself in forms of 
faultless artistry. 

This article makes no pretence to being 
a systematic critical suney of Anglo-Indian 
poetry. Little more has been done than 
to mention the names of the principal poets 
who would figure in such a survey. Ihc 
most cursory sketch, however, makes apparent 
the importance of India’s contribution to the 
general heritage of English \crse. Australia, 
Cauada, South Africa,— all li.no their national 
poets, but from none of the great .Dominions 
has risen a genius to rank with a Tagore or 
a Kipling. Tho main stream of English 
poetry Hows nobly down tho ages. Not 
least nmougst its many tributaries from all 
parts of tho Empire is that which takes ib 
source a bttlo more than a hundred years 
ago in this tropical laud of strange gods atiu 
customs and burning skies. 



Chinese Athletes 

Bv AGNES S3IEDLEY 


T HE days of foot-bound or mind-bound contested for the national championships 
Chinese women or of long-gowned, that will enable them to represent China 
elegant Chinese men, is rapidly passing in the 9th Far Eastern Olympic Games to 
nwa>% This was clear when, at Hangchow, begin in Tokyo on Slay 30th. 
the National Athletic Meet was held from The contestants had been training assidu- 
April 1-10, with 1,500 men and women ously for over sit months There had 
athletes from every part of China. There been preliminary city and inter provincial 
were thiity-six different units, representing contests. A mid-China meet bad been held 
not only the different provinces, but various at Anting a month previously, at which 
colleges or universities in the various provinces, athletes from the Central Yangtze valley 
attended ; and, incidentally, one coolie, the 



The Champion Foie Yaulter ia action 
Record— BJ’S metres 

Thousands of interested spectators 
attended the meet, where young athletes 


The Girls finish the 100 metro race, with Hiss 
K tm-yia c. of Harbin. Jeidine. 

A Canton cirl came second 
Miss Sane’s record is— f*0 metre' (Lv-.fi. 77* 
Sec. ; 100 metres 13 1 ,* Sea 
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only working man in tto e™ e]s thc overproduced. H.s 
gatherings, carried. o_ 000 uietrc race was 

only event lie entered C i„na meet in ]0 0 metres— 11 4-5 Eec ' 

There had been " ?“ had held Us own 200 .. -2- 4-.. .. 

Mukden, aud Shanghai . g had united 
meet Capton and “ 00 A i in( j authorized 
H,o Nanking Gov £ er § n “oo.OOO ^ ‘ to assist the 


400 


—52 3-5 


this is below me 

.assist the re£^» A^V$Kf 

crent. i —i.tanding impression one n d |, 0 has hopes otvy pm ,iicr 

The most National gathering J' 0 c an d Filipino sprinters 

gained from the ' £ lt]e now Chinese hononrs in the Tokyo m „jj| represent 
was the emergence 0 f foo t-bound women T1 B „i sprinter who f 1Ior b,n, 

woman. » d n ”"^i„„ was cb.ld-bc.nng CMna „ Miss Sung hwei 
whose sole is two centuries " wll0 se record is 1 0 . 5 gec . 

and home-making, w sho 1S graceful 50 metres dash - * s 

advance bf her Parents j$ strong-muscled 100 >4 " 
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Some of the Girl students taking part in the grand Athletic Parade 



noticeable for its tenacity, its 
its endurance. 

It must he remembered that in this meet, 
only middle and upper-class China was 
represented. The meet was exclusively a 
college and unit wily nthcletic affair. And 
these classes do not rcpicsent China, which 
is S.% per cent worker tnd pca e ant When 
the workers and peasants have once come 
into their own and developed their sport?, 
ns has been dene in Soviet Russia and as 


is being done in Germany and the 
Scandinavian countries, only then can we 
know what “China” is capable of. The 
Far Eastern Olj mpic also trains for the 
world Olympiad in Europe. Rut the annual 
international gathering of workers* sports, 
the Spartncide, is held in Moscow or 
Leningrad. The former represents the inter- 
national bourgeois nthkttF. the latter 
represent the international re\olutionary 
working class athlete*. 


The Start in the Girls’ race 
wiriness and 
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professional public woman, they are, each is, to put it mildly, distorting Saratchandra 
in their own way, evolutionary creations, altogether. For his distinction lies as much 
challenges to the conventional ideas- current in the vivid representation of the Bengali as 
in society ; and to say that in these the in his pricking the bubbles of social 
novelist has not broken a spear with tradition convention. 


Waste Not A Want Not 

B\ G. S. SARDESAI, h.a. 


W E are ]ust now passing through a 
tremendous national awakening. 
Specialization, action, assertion are 
the watchwords of all movements of the 
Indian youth. The days of vague reasoning 
or of respect for mere ave and authority 
arc gone. Therefore, no amount of investiga- 
tion when dealing such vital topics as the 
question of India’s waste can be too excessive. 

Social and religious practices, defective 
charities, abnormal expenditure on ornaments 
and frivolities of all description, and similar 
sources of waste, however deplorable, are 
always more or less present in all societies 
and cannot bo immediately removed 
or remedied. We cannot at once char, go 
human nature, which is fond of luxury and 
waste in various spheres of life. We must 
therefore look for and concentrate our atten- 
tion on thoso acute sources of waste, winch 
when properly understood, can be easily 
remedied. Mahatma Gandhi in his Young 
India has often drawn pointed attention to 
several items of wasto in urban and rural 
areas. For instance, our agriculture is serious- 
ly suffering for want of manure, the most 
valuable of which, n cowdung, is mostly 
used as fuel and consequently wasted 
altogether. No arrangement exists at present 
to utilize human excreta and urine and the 
heaps of rubbish that accumulate everyday 
in all places, only to injure tho health of 
the inhabitants. Improved scientilic methods 
Ought to be immediately adopted on an 
extensive scale nil round ; but this is not 
possible unless all our life and activities are 
regulated on a co-operatire basis. Fragmenta- 
tion of farms has proved most detcrimental. 
A whole village could bo quickly and cheaply 
ploughed by motor tractors, thereby saving 
human labour for more profitable purposes. 


Large areas are now suffering for want of 
cheap labour. If wo look more deeply into 
the problem of waste, we shall find evei so 
many preventive sources of it. The disposal 
of dead cattle, and particularly of bones, 
flesh and hides, is not all that could bo 
desired. In Japan even a blade of grass or 
a bit of arable ground is put to the utmost 
use. They use the rushes and tho shrubs 
that grow plentifully along the beds of rivers. 
In India waste-grass, shrubbery, rice husk, 
fibre of sugar-cane, shells of innumerable 
seeds, like those of ground-nuts, and similar 
articles are, except m a few cases, allowed 
to waste, often through ignorance or want 
of proper method of handling. A large 
number of trees in forests and other places 
are being carelessly destroyed to supply fuel, 
when they could be put to a more valuable 
use ; and new trees are not planted as 
quickly as tho old ones are destroyed. Tiieio 
is a terrible waste in all our present dealing 
with vegetable and animal life in general. We 
shall hnve to change our ways and take the 
help of science, if we would seriously tackle 
these problems. All rain-water is allowed 
to wasto for want of storage facilities 
causing great detriment to agriculture. The 
denudation of forests has made rainfall 
scanty ; and tho little pour that we get is 
recklessly allowed to run into the sea. 
Similarly, salt and fish manure along creeks 
and estuaries of various streams near the 
sea-coast can be profitably utilized and vast 
areas reclaimed, provided expert knowledge 
and sufficient capital combine and come to 
the rescue of the poor and helpless 

agriculturist. 

But all such items of waste of physical 
material are nothing compared with the 
tremendous waste of human euergy and 
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timii 0,iu«d jiartly liy ijtiiorjlice l»ut 
mo-.t!y by circumstance. often beyond 
onr control. Lot us probe the subject a 
little more deeply and realize what really 
is national wealth ami how it is produced. 
Broadly speaking wo can say that every 
individual belonging to a nation utilizing 
every moment of his working life in 
producing results having n marketable 
value, creates wealth and increases it from 
day to day. Thus we can easily distinguish 
between useful and wasteful labour. Sinking 
speeches in a meeting does not, as a rule, 
produce wealth’ ; music and poetics do not 
directly or in all cases produce wealth. 
Repetition of fihagnvadgila or tho Vcdic 
hymns, committing to memory facts of history 
or geography, tho observance of birth-days 
and annivers trie? of celebrated saints or 
heroes, these in themselves do not contribute 
to national wealth. Going round a tcmpJo or 
an idol so many time? daily, visits and 
pilgrimages to famous shrines on certain 
sacred days in largo multitudes and cougre- 
gntions, the huge mdas and fairs, the religious 
sacrifices like the holi-lmga , do not produce 
wealth ; nor do congresses and conferences. 


graduates like a machine docs not produce 
wealth ; it, on the contrary, tends to increase 
unemployment. Tho stone-breaker who toils 
.all day in the sun preparing hard material 
for the road, creates wealth; the digger who 
brings fresh soil for farms and gardens creates 
wealth. The smith, the carpenter, the tailor 
tho oil-crusher or the weaver plying at his 
trade from morning till night creates' wealth. 
In fact, it is mainly this class of professional 
labourers of a nation who are the primary 
makers of real wealth. And this wealth 
increases in proportion as the number of real 
hard labourers , preponderates over the idle 
consumers who simply enjoy and who do not 
put in useful work of any kind. Thus it will 
be realized that the most valuable asset of a 
nation is its able-bodied working population. 
They produce the wealth and not the weak- 
lings, the beggars, the hangers on or even the 
able-bodied beggars and asceties who simply 
consume what the former have helped to 
create. 

As regards the able-bodied working 
population of India, we must further note 
that the labouring capacity, strength and 
longevity of au average Indiau are far lower 
not only than those of Europeans but many 


caste-meetings, and annual gatherings of w . . , 

various societies. It is interesting to com pare other peoples of the earth and hence the 

in t bis respect some of our present-day total quantity of wealth-producing labour 
activities witli similar items of work in comes to be far shorter than that of the 
European countries. The fairs, exhibitions, other countries. India lias hardly any men 
labour gatherings and other undertakings in who could compote with the miners or dock- 
Europc have mainly an industrial or wealth- labourers of England. The majority of our 
producing object in them In India they only population consists of sickly, weak and loiv- 
friifpr mvav time, energy and money without spirited members ; and jn our present situation 
rron the return of proper enjoyment* The we arc fast losing our vitality j 

advocate who wins applause in a court of malaria, plague and other diseases. Child 
i ust i co by bis long and effective oratory docs not mortality is very heavy. Famine and pO'crh 
SW-ltt. ncunirer.tr rtl* 

__________ — js mos ii y sank in sloth mid pleasure, not 

. Major B.n. limit. I. JI. S IttW, <!«*<* doinB „ ny u-ralth-producio? job, the picture 
11,0 folSwin* in bi. Hum of dM««J iW«_ nW f Rtmcral debility and liclplessnes^ mill 

StX; j; be complete. In contra* let m look at the 

evidence before tho Select l omminee stream of European nod American travellers, 

oI 5SE" Are not H“ n»tn ral , “S! merchants, scholars or adventurers, who are 

O'.'.'i'?' t. .ir„ r °eoolo of India such as. would sfcml |y engaged in finding out Mir 


*£ of ™?ie"us binds, air.over the world. 

««!. “f,S i “Tho 3< SKf’'Slia OT B murl. a 


nation oi shot)” tliev carry it .into alt 

rover lose sight o tho siiop.ine. 1; aJ1 fhcip Ilo j r 

their concerns, religion- are go many fairs 

places an 4_ r ^ < ^J» r <J P cw»y kind ; religion and 
for the sale cf cooaf o _ ? ((l0 rne 13 seldom 

S'te’ w’taffl U™Wy without the society of 
tho other. - ...’’—Editor, M- 


in China, Australia and Africa, where they 
tap new sources of wealth or look out for 
fresh enterprise in which they can invest 
their surplus money. They have already 
swamped the world with their motor car* 
and vehicles and implements of all bioa^ 
and established plants for oils, minerals am* 
electricity, , all for creating fresh ohanne > 
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•of -wealth flowing into their own country. 
How many of our Indian princes or merchants 
who annually visit foreign countries in large 
numbers can boast of having opened new 
-sources of wealth for India ? Ostensibly 
-they spend away the hard-earned Indian 
money in patronizing foreign agencies of 
■travel and residence. Add to this the 
wonderful political mechanism of the British 
Indian Government draining away the wealth 
of India in various ways, and one can realize 
-the tremendous waste. 

I am already transgressing the limits I 
had set before myself at the start, for 
•explaining the varipus forms of waste that 
is going on constantly in our present position. 
The direct eauses of waste are often dis- 
cernible, but there are many forms which are 
not even ordinarily noticed. Take the simple 
instance of the Indian railway service, 
particularly with reference to the timings 
-of the various trains to and from the biggest 
■towns of India, and the abnormal difference 
existing between the mail and the passenger 
•trains. While a mail train from Bombay 
to Delhi takes 29 hoars for a journey of 950 
miles, a passenger train takes CO hours for 
the same distance. The proportion of time 
is nearly the same over all the railway 
•systems of India. The labouring class, t. e , 
the money-earning section have usually to 
travel by the passenger trains, thereby 
involving a loss of their productive capacity. 
At the lowest computation, let us suppose 
:a wage-earner gets 8 os for S hours’ work If the 
passenger train is supposed to convey 500 
passengers from one end to the other, the 
travellers are compelled to waste more than 
-one day of their working life on the journey 
between Bombay and Delhi, thus losing their 
wages for the day, which converted into 
•money would come to 80 s. x 500= Rs. 250. 
In this way the net daily and yearly loss in 
tnoncj simply on account of the defective 
wailway service can be easily estimated for all 


India. When the trains are late, not only 
do the passengers actually travelling lose 
their valuable time, but those waiting at the 
various stations along the line in expectation 
of the train also their time, involving 
trouble and vexation in addition to the 
pecuniary loss they sustain. This is only one 
of many instances common in Indian life, 
which is usually so irregular, aimless and 
troublesome that people have even ceased to 
think of its abnormal character. Indian 
dinner parties are another common experience 
in which irregularity has become such an 
inveterate habit, that those . who try to 
enforce punctuality of attendance are looked 
upon with fantastic sneer. Stroll where you 
like on one of the public thoroughfares of 
big cities like Bombay or Calcutta any time 
in the evening, and you will notice huge 
crowds wandering aimlessly for hours 
together or squandering money aDd time in 
clubs and brothels. It was, I suppose, to 
cure the nation of its evil ways, that 
Mahatma Gandhi so pathetically advocates 
a religious plying of the Cliarhha , in itself 
a symbol of work, production and industry , 
a sure and easy remedy against vice, poverty 
and destitution. Whatever that may be, the 
nation must quickly realize the tremendous 
waste of time and energy all round, before 
the rarious reforms so ardently advocated 
by lovers of India in the various depart- 
ments of life, can produce the good that is 
expected of them. Every one must begin to 
think seriously of the constant dropping of 
water • wearing away stones. Let me in 
conclusion appeal to all thinking souls to 
turn their careful attention to noticing the 
tremendous waste of time and energy and 
at once take steps to prevent it as far as 
may be possible in our present surroundings. 
Let ns all remember and follow the memor- 
able saying ; 

Man is as he has made himself ; 

Man will bo as lie will make himself. 


*'94—9 



Poetry and Prose — a few Aspects 

Br C. L. R. SASTRI, b. sc. 


T here is a universal prejudicom favour 
of uoetry ; and it dates back to toe 
beataSs of time. The- pr.rn.tave 

m ae. wo have reason to think, wasajpoet to 
th ° R is^ mat"cao 

S? tht^ £y fi3 

SsS5=:fi«£ 

the more 70 Jf° \ uoetry to have been. 

more Maculay himself might have 

Now. whatever Nacuiay shall do 

the proposition, not in its 
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better, or for the ^different, that is «U- 
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poetry. Poetry in the broadest sense of the 
term, is not a matter of construction. It is 
a matter of the spirit It is not of the earth 
earthy ; it is ethereal : it is a thing of abstrac- 
tion. The poet breathes. 

“An ampler ether, a diviner air,” than 
ours. Poetry, in the last analysis, is what 
we feel, not what we write ; and in this 
sense most of us may be poets without 
knowing it As Hazlitt says : ‘Poetry is not 
a branch of authorship: it is the shin ot 
which our life is made.” “A man,” says 
Scott “may be a poet without measuring 
spondees or dactyls like the ancients, or 
clashing the ends of lines into rhyme ate 
the moderns, as one may be an architect 
though unable to labour like a stone-mason. 
Or as Coleridge puts it ^he opposite 1 
not prose but science : the opposite of prose 
is not poetry but verse.” 

Poetry connotes the imaginative faculty 
nt its highest pitch. One comes to sco that 
amidst so many visible differences, the hearts 

if all things beat to a single tune: that 

there is unity amidst diversity. The whole 
worid is bathed in beauty: whatever ugliness 
rr« find in it is on y of our making. 
beauUM V “ l8 ° k°L' ^.e d tSoa ol 

understand God.” Or, as beats sang. 

The same thing is oppressed by Mr. Charles 
Whitby in the following words: 

to love and woiship {{•' worl(l) lf that pood 
to seek thee oui” All tree poet* fed 

fortune has to this Quest ; somo of the 

themselves committcti . t j l0 limits of the 

greatest have po doinfS are followmp.the 
visible "'oridj J : Musician, whoso 

“ jJXto “h-uSuSTthc wheel of toon 
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the stone of Sisyphus stood still, Tantalus forgot 
his thirst, and even the Furies relented.”* 

There should be an undercurrent of 
sympathy in the poet’s composition, it 
should Tun through his whole being like a 
refrain. God in His infinite wisdom created 
men as well as mountains ; microbes as well 
as men. The right thing for us to do is to 
regard every created thing with the utmost 
possible affection ; to identify ourselves with 
it ; and to subject all things to the same 
test. The test is not whether they are useful 
to us. Our own interest is verily the least 
paTt of it It is the sheerest egoism to think 
that we are the end of creation. In God’s 
. eyes everything is of equal value. To judge 
things, therefore, by the standard of our own 
interests is to judge things ill. Herein comes 
the raison d’etre of the poetic existence. He 
detects beauty where others least detect it, 
finds harmonies where others find only 
discords, gives himself up to joy wherever 
he can find it He, indeed, in a very real 
sense of the term, “finds tongues in the 
trees, books in the running brooks, sermons 
in stones, and good in everything.” 

Not only must the poet, we submit, reco- 
gnize beauty where it exists and give utteran- 
ce to the thoughts that it stirs in him : 
which, after all, are the same thoughts that 
it stirs in us, too, and of which too we would 
sing if only we could. The poet, in fact, is 
not, we fancy, different from the rest of us 
except in the small (or large) detail of being 
able to “lisp in numbers, for the numbers 
conic.” Ho finds the words, and the order 
of their occurence, for the identical sensations 
that convulse us also whereas, in us, they 
are, for all practical purposes, simply 
imprisoned, simply hermetically sealed. 
Coming back to our point, not only, we 
repeat, must the^ poet recognize beauty 
where it exists ; ""he must also, we feel, 
understand, be able to perceive, that things 
are inter-related, that, in the words of the 
poet, they 

“To each other linked are. 

That thou can^t not stir a flower, 

Without trembling of a star.” 

that, in short, there is a democracy of 
things. Nothing is independent of all else : 
it cannot exist without the others, it finds 


its highest fulfilment only aiong with the 
others. “The world is one ; yes, all of it 
fits.” /■ 

There is, really, no department of human 
activity earmarked, as it were, for poetry : 
poetry permeates every department of man’s 
life. Not only may the poet draw inspiration 
from the high-lights of existence, from battles 
and the lords of battles, from women ravishing 
in their beauty, from, for example, 

“The face that launched a thousand ships. 

And burned the topdess towers of Ilium.” 

He may, equally legitimately, gather lessons 
from comparatively lowly things— or, rather, 
what seem to be lowly things-from, say, the 
“lesser celandine,” or from the poor leech- 
gatherer “on the lonely moor.” There is an 
order of precedence in these matters : the 
wind bloweth where it listetb. As the late 
Sir. Clutton-Brock says, referring to European 
and Chinese poets : 

European poets have the ambition to make an 
orchestra out of language : but the Chinese seem 
to play on a penny-whistle, and then, suddenly, 
with a shy smile, to draw the most wonderful tlun 
music out of it Anyone could do it, they seem to 
say ; and they eonvinco us that poetry is not a 
rare and exotic luxury, but something that happens 
in life itself, something one needs only to watch 
for and record- And for them there is no class of 
poetic events • Nothing is common or unclean to 
them.. 

Poetry, in other words, is immanent in all 
things. And, just as poetry is immanent in 
all things, every man is a potential poet : 
one has only to set one’s senses a-working, 
and . one will detect beauty, or poetry, 
everywhere. There is a widespread notion 
that poetry requires background of romance, 
and that as romance is supposed to ho mostly 
a product of the imagination, the ordinary 
commonplace things of life are not tinged 
by poetry. The Dotion, luckily, is a wreng 
one. Romance is not the exclusive property 
of the imagination. Life is full of romances 
if we only care to record them. To the 
hearing ear and the understanding heart, it 
is the greatest romance of all. To quote from 
the late 3fr. CIotton-Brock again : 

There arc no incongruities and no separation of 
poetry and prose in lib*. All life trembles into 
beauty file leaves stirred by the wind ; and it 
remains itself even while it tremble?.” t 

"We arc not blind admirers of poetry : nor 
are we blind detractors of prose. If anything. 


• See Mr. Charles Whitby’s article. “The * J fore Essays an Bools — By A. CJcttca-flnock. 
Orphean Path,” in the Hindustan P'rior for October Methuen. 1921, p. 75. 

1925. 53. t /&»•/-, p. SI. 
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our partiality leans towards the side of prose. 
"Wo are essentially prosaic ; and wo are far 
moro enchanted by the subtle rhythms of 
prose than by the, comparatively, glaring 
rhythms of poetry. The charm of poetry, if 
wo may generalize, lies on the surface. The 
charm of prose is moro deeply embedded. 
Good poetry is recognized as such— almost 
at once : good prose takes a little more time 
to bo so iccognized. There are many excell- 
ent poets : there are very few excellent 
prose writers. 

Moreover, there are more faults engen- 
dered by a too profuse poetical temperament 
than by a prosaic one. Poetry exaggerates : 
a poet secs everything larger than it actually 
is By soaring into too high regions, we are 
apt to forget the earthy origin that is ours, 
and when the fall comes-as, sooner or later, 
it is bound to-it will be by a tenable crash 
u- 0 ma y be poets— some of us, that is but 
it is always well to remember that we earn 
“„J S r „V „ vcr e o through life’s fitful fever 
by^'a series of high-jumps, but by ■ 
ful woljpns;. . J : A o. Gardiner says 
sJmewhefo ) and the sooner we realise it 

we hate poetry • certainly, for instance, 

it— in moderntion We certa, ^ y. ^ 

are not in the -worthy gentleman, 

Weller (senior >• the very 

° llr / e Sry ” I “as anathema to him.. 
' T " d Taia P t is it ?’ interposed his ( Sam’s ) 

nnnat’ral; no mfln ever taiR 1 c £i At-jo > or Rowlands 

K%'"liS‘ ^teflowsTnever let y»»r- 
'"Most imoplo^ancy 6 that «>® s 

thing to wr '‘ 6 m ”i ood t ,rn composing poetry. 

fr-lv more difficult .. at per tains to 
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like a violin ; and for that a long and ard- 
uous preparation is necessary. .Most prose 
writers found out their calling only late in 
life. Hazlitt is an example ; and Charles Lamb 
did not corao into his Elia vein very early, 
either. It is the case with almost all distinguished 
writers of prose. As the late Sir Walter 
Raleigh says of Johnson’s Lives of the Poels : 


It ought to be a comfort to men past middle 
life to find, that Johnson, liko Dryden, wrote his 
best prose in his latest years. Good poetry has 
been written by young, even by very young men : 

the best proso is out of their reach The best 

prose is rightly called pedestrian ; at eveiy step it 
must find a foot-hold on the ground of experience, 
firm enough to support its weight It is more 
various than poetry, and richer in implied _ mean- 
ings . it assumes in the reader an old acquaintance • 
with the facts of life, and keeps him in touch with 
them by a hundred quiet devices af irony, remin- 
iscence, and allusion. It is a commentaiy . on the 
world , not a complete exposition of it. The 
breadth of the vision of poetry can bo attuned W 
one who looks on human life from a distance; omy 
the scarred veterans are fit to write a prose account 
of the battle.* 


A really good prose style is very difficult 
of cultivation ; bow difficult one has 
only to look at the case of Stevenson to 
realize. Stevenson is in the topmost class of 
English prose writers. But it is common 
knowledge how he struggled aud straggled and 
only at long last mastered the problem. 
According to his own confession he played 
tbo part of the "sedulous ape” to many 
authors. But it paid him in the end : to use 
an American slang, he "got away with the 
goods’ Vat last. Writing good prose is one or 
the most difficult tasks— sometimes enorraou<> 
more difficult than writing good poefjy 
writers of the first class are miserably lew. 
As Thoreau has it: 


respect more than great verse, smoo it impi e « 
ST permanent and level , bcyM, jmrt ale per 






writer has conquered, like 
colonies.t 


• Six Lrctitre* on Johnwn, By Sir Walter 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


By Dr. H. SINHA 


Indian Public Finance II 

Loas Policy of Oovebsmest 
Unlike last year, the obligations and the 
assets of the Government of India were not 


set out in the budget speech of the Hon’ble- 
the Finance Member. A summary of the- 
debt position is however given below from 
the figures last published : 


Summary op Assets and Liabilities op the Government op India 
In craves of rupees. 
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The last column shows that there is a 
considerable unproductive debt even now, 
in spite of reductions since 1923. 

To appreciate the present debt position, 
three tests may be applied : 

(a) adequacy of assets ; 

■b) their readability ; 

(c) the rates of interest. 

These .three are not independent. For 
instance, if the security is ample, the interest 
must be necessarily low. In other words, if 
the uncovered liability shown in column (8) 
can be gradually wiped out, the burden for 
the payment of interest will be considerably 
lightened. From tbo table below, it will be 
seen that pari passu with the reduction in 
the dead weight debt efiected during the last 
few years, there has been a steady decline 
in the net amount paid for interest, t. 
after deducting the amounts charged to 


commercial departments and provincial loan 
funds : 

NEf Inti rest Paid nv Government 
of India 


In Rs. Crores 


1923-24 

1597 

1924-25 

14*90 

1925-26 

13*37 

1926-27 

11*77 

1927-28 

10*57 

1928*29 

10*25 

1929-30 

9.87 

Thus the case for wiping out the unproduc- 


tive debt as speedily as possible seems to be- 
very strong. But there aro portions of it* 
which can hardly bo regarded as a fair 
charge upon the Indian taxpayer. For 
instance, it has been estimated that apart 
from the maintenance and depreciation charges. 
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t But liis lenders evidently saw farther than 
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As Government accounts arc made upon 
a cash basis, it seems unnecessary to “a 
any provision for the accrued interest on rash 
certificates, which is due, but not paid. Tg 
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If other securities besides 3V* p. c. paper 
had been included, the course of prices of 
Indian securities would hare been practically 
the same. Thus it is clear that deterioration 
, in Indian securities had set in during 1928-29, 
' long before gilt-edged securities fell elsewhere, 
for both the maximum and the minimum 
fingures of the Bankers' Magazine index for 
1928-29 were higher than the corresponding 
figures for 1927-28/ whereas the reverse has 
been the case with Indian securities. It is 
therefore incorrect to ascribe the fall in the 
price of Indian securities vaguely to world 
factors. 

The same conclusion is forced on ns, when 
we consider the prices of Indian railway 
stocks and of British railway stocks during 
1929 reproduced below from the Bankers’ 
Magazine : — 

Market value Change on Increase 
Securities Dec. 17. 1928 the year or decrease 
Dec. 17, 1929 per cent. 

13 way ti sK' £182 ' 125 £ Mi366 +£10,231 +12'2 

5 w'sKs*- 0 ' 373 £24,670 -£1,603 - 6'1 

^ This heavy fall in the price of Indian 
Railway Stocks as compared with the consider- 
able increase in that of British Railway Stocks 
took place beforo the Lahore Congress and 
f political factors pointed out by Sir George 
Schuster were not then at work. Not that 
interest paid on sterling obligations of 
Government is not sufficiently high. For the 
average rate for external debts is considerably 
higher than that for internal debts. 

The real reason for the deterioration in 
Indian security prices must be looked for 
principally in the inefficient management of 
commercial departments, as the bulk of the 
public debt was accumulated for financing 
those departments. Their assets are productive 
only in name but not in fact The real nature 
of the railway contribution will be apparent 
from the following table -comparing the 
contribution with the provision prescribed 
> for debt redemption by Sir Basil Blackett at 
x h oth or Vh per cent of the loan outstanding 
at the beginning of each financial year. It 
should be remembered that railways did 
not pay their share of the income tax until 
this anomaly was rectified by Sir George 
Schuster. 


Railway V/t p.c. of loan 
contribution outstanding at 
beginning of 




the year 

1923-24 (actual) 

64 

64 

1924-25 

68 

67 

1925-26 

5*5 

7*2 

1926-27 

60 

7*6 

1927-28 

6*3 

' 7*9 

1928-29 (Revised 

5'5 

8*4 

estimate) 



In consequence 

this 

deficiency in the- 


proportionate contribution to the amortization 
fund by the commercial departments, general 
revenues are called upon to bear a heavier 
and heavier burden according to Sir Basil 
Blackett’s scheme, as indicated in the table 


below : 

In Rs. Crores 

Year 

Contribution from general revenues, 
to the JReservefund for reduction, 
and avoidance of debts 

1923-24 

(actual) 

3‘62 

1924-25 


378 

1925-26 


4*97 

1926-27 

n 

4*97 

1927-28 


5*04 

1298-29 

(revised) 

5*38 

1929-30 

(budget) 

5*73 

But 

this has not 

been able to arrest the 


deterioration of Indian securities pointed 
out above. The radical remedy for the 
present unsatisfactory situation thus appears 
to be in an overhauling of tho commercial 
departments. Proposals in this direction 
will be made in a subsequent article. 


* PnosPLRiTf And Trade 

In the last issue it was pointed out that 
because India’s foreign trade had increased, 
it did not necessarily follow that she was 
economically prosperous. This fallacious 
argument has been repeated in a pamphlet 
recently issued by the Bombay Government 
in refutation of nationalist speeches and 
writings about tho economic effect of British 
rule A few British administrators in the 
Company’s days were honest enough to draw 
the necessary distinction between trade and 
prosperity. Thus in his Topography of Dacca 
Taylor points out that its cloth trade reached 
the maximum value in 1787 and observes 
that “this appears to have been the most 
nourishing period of the cloth trade of 
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■?S” b Z mL«&L *? «* matter,— although ive did 


the BJimo time that “it was at 
year in • which tbp amount of 


saying at 
least the 

•exports was tho greatest” although ho does 
not openly speak of sweated labour as a 
bounty on exports. Some theoretical eco- 
nomists such as Pierson has gone so far as 

' tat „°, t !;»‘ ‘J 10 inwvth of trade may bo a my as that of loyalty, from which U is 
^ign of declining prosperity For it may supposed to bo inseparable. Kot that w e do 
only indicate that tho country lacks indus- not know of this hideous caste system in 
trial capacity and capital and is therefore. European business houses But it is 
compelled to export raw materials and import conveniently ignored both by officials and 
finished products. Marshall lias laid ,Wn official ap ologists. At the last prize disttibu- 


not know beforo that loyalty connoted the 
allegiance of a slave to a slave-driver. 
Another conclusion is that European and 
Indian establishments aro kept in separate 
watertight compartments, thus amplifying 
the meaning of V esprit de corps in the same 


finished products. 3rarshall has laid down 
•a better . criterion for estimating a country’s 
gains from her trade, m., “the excess of the 
cost to which she would bo put if sho made 
her imports herself, over that to which she 
is put by making other things and exporting 
them in -exchange for her imports.” Even 

this is not exhaustive. As pointed out by been more convincing* if he had givea many 
him, a country’s trade exerts many other instances of Indian clerks rising to become 


tion ceremony of the Government Commercial 
Institute, His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal exhorted the students to exert 
themselves for self-improvement and spoke 
eloquently of privates carrying marshal’s 
batons in their knapsacks. It would have 


influences on her well-being ; it may develop 
•those qualities which make most for leader- 
ship, or it may stifle them. In view of these 
opinions, not tainted with Congress bias, how 
•can trade and prosperity be regarded as 
•synonymous by official propagandists ? 

Lovaltv Op Indian Clerks 

Somo time ago, an Anglo-Indian times 
•paper (the Press Ordinance permits the 
publication in daily papers weira m support 
-of the present administration but not 
which it regards as mcou- 


Senior Partners or Managers of European 
business houses. 


Hindu Mciummadan Differences 

There was the usual huge congregation 
of Muhammadans on the Calcutta Maidan 
on the last Id day. In spite of many wild 
rumours about communal conflicts, there 
was an impressive gathering of pious derotees 
rich and poor, high and low,— all were 
moved by the same impulse. This democracy , 
of Islam gladdened the heart even of a non- 


necessarily Muhammafinlndian Nationalist. But there 


-reDient or irritatmgj | g“ r/ ”) „‘ as another aud a more pleasing feature 

Indian Clerks S rare to point out Hindu and Muhammadan beggars sat side 

•days. It * to* S tS few European by side in expectation of a/ms,. wtaeti were 
that boycott did not affect ftolmwvp d ? s ,ributed u-iibout „ny bias m favour ot 
officers, who, it was told, coul a an ways get cap or any antipathy against the 

a job elsewhere, whereas t he many J sacrc d tuft of hair, not sought to 

clerks must remain ?X^heir Skelitood be concealed in any way . , ““do to 

on which they depended for their hveliuou s0 muc li of Hindu Muhammadan 

was hampered by One is that differences that the trnth often escapes us 

Sif clertfmo Yoyah because they have unnoticed. 



A National Language for India 
Swarai Madbavananda writes in the 
Prabuddha BhaAiia on a national language 
for India. After examining the claims of all 
the vernaculars of India he goes on to say : 

Now let me explain why I claim for Hindi 
advantages over any other Indian language. Why 
should wo not choose Bengali, which is as easy 
to learn as Hindi, and much richer in literature, 
or Marathi which comes next in order ? Why not 
take up Tamil, that great language of Southern 
India, which is so ancient and so very rich in 
literature? The answer is, we must choose tliat 
language which is easy to learn, easy to pronounce, 
is widely spoken, is capable of great adaptability, 
and is rich in literature. If we consider all these 
five points, we shall see that Hindi's claims are 
the highest. As regards the first and last points, 
Bengali scores over Hindi. It is learnt more 
quickly because of its simpler grammar, and it 
has a very rich literature. Regarding this last 

K oint it yields place, if at all. only to Tamil. But 
Bengali pronunciation is difficult compared with 
Hindi, which is phonetic. Students of Northern 
India who have learnt Bengali through the eye 
find great difficulties in speaking it correctly. 
They read and understand, but they cannot speak 
Bengali. The colloquial forms of egression are 
different from the literary forms, which makes it 
so hard for non-Bengalees to speak correct Bengali. 
In fact they are so conscious of their defects in 
this matter that they do not often dare to speak it 
for fear of exciting ridicule, So Bengali cannot 
be the language we are seeking for. I have conceded 
that Bengali has a richer literature than Hindi, 
but let it be remembered that the poetical literature 
of Hindi is vast and exceedingly rich, although 
slightly more difficult Marathi and Gujarati are 
even more difficult than Hindi, . because of their 
three genders, more or le«s arbitrary, instead of 
two, as in Hindi. Tamil is very . much more 
difficult, specially as regards pronunciation, which 
every outsider can testify to. As regards the 
second point Hindi, in common with Marathi and 
Gujarati, has advantages over Bengali or any 
Southern language. While as regards the third 
point extensity, it easily has the first place in 
India, with Bengali following at a distance. With 
reference to the fourth point, .viz., adaptability, 
Hindi yields to no other Indian language. So 
taking ail . things together Hindi fulfils . most of 
the conditions that a national language in India 
should satisfy. 

There is another point to consider. All the 
great North Indian languages are derived from 
Sanskrit. This is the reason why anyone of them 
can be easliy acquired by those who speak the 
cognate languages. All of them, open the door to 
the vast cultural wealth which Sanskrit, ‘the 

05—10 


language of the gods,’ possesses more than any 
other language of the world. And it is impossible 
to overmphasise this point, for we, Indians, must 
always draw our inspiration from this inexhausti- 
ble mine of ancient treasures. 


- Rehabilitation of the Indian Cotton Industry 

It is admitted on all hands that the Indian 
cotton • industry must overhaul its trading 
and manufacturing methods if it is to 
compete effectively with foreign textiles without 
depending on ever more increasing protection 
which would only harm the interests of the 
consumers without improving the industry 
of the country. Sir Jechangir Coyajee 
writes in The Indian Review on this subject 
and suggests the lines along which this 
re-organization must be carried out : 

It is fortunate that there is a fairly general 
concensus as regards the main lines upon which 
the task of rehabilitation of the textile industry 
is to be carried out. It is generally recognized 
that among tbe instrumentalities to be utilised 
for achieving such progress tbe chief place has 
to be given to rationalization of the industry and 
the improvement of the system of management 
both upon its financial and technical side. The 
problems of technical education also do not 
occupy an unimportant place in our programme. 
At the same time every effort has to be made 
to secure the co-opration, efficiency, (and content- 
ment of our labour force. On all these matters 
there is much to be learned from .experience, 
particulary from our present great rival Japan. 


In India projects are at present being worked 
out for the introduction of rationalization. 
At first sight it would appear as if the large 
groups of our mills which are under common 
management could afford the right starting 
points and sufficient bases for rationalization. 
But in the opinion of experts a broader basis 
is requiered for successful rationalization ana 
that the groups do not by themselves afford 
an adequately wide basis. The cardinal, matter 
to be seen to is the state of demand in each 
particular line of textile manufacture and m 
correspondence to this there will 1)6 a 

specialization of mills in the respective fine.-- 
But rationalization is only a part or the pro- 
cess of organization which . is necessary for 
the rehabilitation of the industry. , Besides 
rationalization there are the problems of 
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dawn of the world’s history both the peoples were 
exi*t’ng in India and influencing each other in 
social and religions life. The antiquities of the 
Indus valley belong as certainly to Indian culture 
.as the river Indus does to her geography. Geometri- 
cal designs on the seals persist not only in the 
pottery of adjoining villages but far and wide in 
India. < So do the shapes of the bowl (e. g. the lota ) 
and the lotus designs in the ornamentation. Already 
in this peiiod, India showed no prejudice 
against foreign eontact or influence but assimilated 
the foreign element*, such as they were, so tho- 
rough! r that they became flesh of her flesh and 
bone of her bone. 


The Depressed Classes and Backward 
Communities 

Mr. K. T. Paul makes an appeal in The 
Young 3 Ten of India, Burma and Ceylon for 
a more scientific approach to the problem of 
minorities in India. The following extracts 
from his article illustrate the point of view 
of the depressed classes : 

The Depressed Classes are said to number 50 
millions. But they have no solidarity and very 
few common factors to bring about their solidarity 
even in one province, or m one district for that 
matter. They are not a minority. They are 
orphans in our backyard. What they want is not 
justice, but more than justice. They need special 
attention. 

Those of them who become Christians have the 
missionaries as their cod- fathers who provide for 
them speoial facilities for health, housing, education 
occupation, etc. But they arc relatively very few , 
possibly one and a half millions out of the fifty. 
Those who do not become Christians feel that 
the white man is somehow their god-father. Their 
great fe^r is that when the white roan goes fiom 
effective power they will be entirely neglected. 
They may not fear oppression. But they do fear 
they will not get from the advanced communities 
jn power the special facilities and opportunities 
without which (they cannot come up to those 
elementary conditions of good living winch they 
have now learnt to consider as indispensable. They 
fear neglect . . 

By merely giving them a few more seats in 
this legislature and that what can they reai/y 
secure? This or that might be thrown .to them now 
and th c n, because they shoot . What is wanted is 
a steadily, continuous constructive policy to build 
them up in every way. How is this to be secured? 

I venture to suggest that there should .be set 
up in each province a permanent Commission for 
Backward Communities similar to the 'Commis- 
sion for Native Affairs'’ in South Africa. From 
my personal investigation I am led to believe that 
the problem. of the Zulus and other African tribes 
in that Dominion began to receive something like 
due attention only after there was set up a 
Commission whose exclusive business . was to 
vigilantly watch their interests as a missionary 
does and to see that the facilities necessary for 
their uplift are effectively provided and are con- 
tinued disinterestedly. It is not healthy for anyone 


concerned that the man in the backyard should 
have to shout louder and louder to obtain attention 
from time to time. It is the plain duty of the 
State to provide adequate means whereby attention 
will, be voluntarily, willingly and abundantly 
flowing to him. 

I lack information to indicate more than this 
as to how the machinery of such a Commission 
should be set up and function. I would make 
that Commission a statutory requirement but 
intimately connected with the legislature and 
responsible to it. It should be the pride of a 
province to work such a Commission with the 
most handsome liberality, not only in regard to 
funds, but also in the programme of uplift. I 
venture to suggest that somebody l*e asked to 
study the South African system for possible 
adaptation to India. 


A Central Bank for India 

Mr. S. X. Pochkhanawala, managing director 
Central Bank of India, Bombay, writes in the 
Mysore Economic Journal on the essential 
requirements of a Central Bank for India : 

What is essential for the success of a Central 
Bank is a constitution that xv ill (1) meet the 
varying and peculiar conditions of the country, 
and (2) satisfy the requirements of its commercial, 
industrial and agricultural interests. For the 
purpose of giving every province a suitable 
opportunity to develop its trade and encourage 
and promote indigenous banking. India should be 
divided into 5 or 6 districts with due regard to 
their commerce and business. IVe suggest that 
the Reserve Bank be established with its head 
office at Bomlay and branches at Calcutta, Madras 
Rangoon, and Lahore. From the constitution of 
the Reserve Bank of Indio, detailed hereafter, it 
will be noticed that offices at Calcutta, Madras, 
Rangoon and Lahore, will practically he indepen- 
dent, managing their own affairs, without head 
office control, the only difference being that the 
latter, unlike the branches, would be invested with 
note issne powers. • 

The following would be the advantages of 
dividing the country into separate independent 
districts (1) The trade requirements and finance 
of each place would be looked after conveniently 
by the district office. (2) The branches of foreign 
and local tanks in each district would find it 
convenient to place their reserves with their 
district office, and to have their bills rediscounted. 
Vi) The. people of each district would get an 
opportunity of subscribing to the capital of the 
Reserve Bank, to be issued . in debentures. (I) A 
board of directors, comprising of local members, 
would be formed at each centre, and they being 
acquainted with business conditions of the. district 
would be able folly to provide for its requirements, 
to) Government treasury work would be greatly 
simplified by opening sub-branches of the Reserve 
Bank in each district under .the control of the 
Reserve Bank office of the district. (G) Though 
the offices of the Reserve Rank at Bombay. 
Calcutta. Madras, Rangoon and Lahore would work 
independently, they would be under the control 
of a supreme body called the “Central Board” at 
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The Voutfi of Germany 


The Muslim Opinion has published an 
address delivered by Kerr von Pochhamraer, the 
German Consul at Colombo, on the triumph 
of democracy in modern Germany. The war 
has brought about this change, and it is in 

the youth of Germany, Herr Pochhamraer says, „,«* WIiere 

that its most characteristic spiritual effects are yo« n s. Labour attempts to bring a new atmosphere 
to be seen : :?• , f ac K> r J* , life ; or whether you goto the vast, 

thiol? pcpc/tited eastern part of . Germany where 


OTA BroaP hfe, its intimacy and harmony 
forme r the starf ing . point of a new 
AnrfLo 01 of < corporative comradeship, of common 
^odeavour to reach a common goal. “Let us per- 
meate the State to transmute things from within” 
c :. so (hey put info practice 
v.^0 ftuit of tiie war, the ideals of human 
brotherhood, of peaceful co-operation, of serving 
thoir country and their ideals. 

‘Service, self-sacrifices” is the motto of the 
present youth-movement, in the different form : 
whether you take tite students organizations at the 
Universities, where future teachers are trained 
earning their life by practical common work .* or 
tho labour-camps and the popular courses where 


^ 0 must turn to the younger generation if we 
■want to trace the spiritual effects which war and 
revolution have brought upon tho German mind. 
Youth has always revolted against age, but the 
revolt of the younger German generation against 
a regime •which spoiled their youth, drove many 
of their best men to death ana has shaken in its fall 
all faith in existing institutions was a more serious 
start than the usual opposition of youth against 
age. And so in post-war Germany the crisis through 
which the whole nation liad to pass has accentu- 
ated tfie guff which usually separates one gen erec- 
tion from another and has made the German Youth- 
movement an unusual ph enomon. 

It is very hard to say what they are striving 
for, as the movement embraces the youth of all 
classes and creeds and one naturally receives quite 
a different impression if one compares a proletarian 
youth organization, with an ex-soldiers’ union, 
a typical Catholic Tugend-verein and a group of 
lialf-pogan Wand pry. igel. . . 

JBiit what they all have in common is a grunge 
against tho old world, against file older generation, 
against the mental outlook ot* to t(ieoi~thp contempt- 
iblo 19th century, against the omnipotence of 
intellect and materialism which reigned ov?r Mate 
and Society : it is a revolt of th c heart against the 
head. What they all want, is a general rejuyen- 


modem young German * colonists are trying 
to .build up new walls against Bolshevism ; 
the ideal is the same. 


Bertrand Russell as Philosopher 

Mr. T. R V. Jlurti writes in (he Benares 
Hindu Unite/ sity Magazine on the philosophy 
of Bertrand Russeii. 

Mr. Russell is a modern Berkeley— a* Berkeley 
without his happy inconsistencies, God and 
Spiritualism. It is tlm aim of philosophy to reduce 
everything to a few ultimate entities and if possible 
to one Monistic mania is by no means confined 
to the idealists . materialists and realists have won 
more vehement protagonists of the mom-tic 
dogma than tho idealists. It is a matter mostly 
of temperament which you take to be* tho. ultimate 
—spirit or matter. In both eases tho spmt ana 


matter are not quite the Egos and ( hc *natcnal 
4, -‘ we come across. IJ/ei innit needs 


ation of li^T.a'wlScovery ^ofthe *™fJk^ed t>y 


neonle wliicfv has bcen-thev feel-buned by 
industrial civilization which has killed mdividuihsra 
under technique, organization and red-tape. 

11 All that sounds perhaps rather romantic. But 
■ of the Jugend j Bewegung_ ,ra * nn ~ 


tbft beginning Of tile jugenu Meweguiis vm un- 

lC s *i, P class-rooms and factories into the 

^ir U to°givo them back the sense of individual 
open mri to mvo u j, uinaa worthiness, the 


be less pronounced and more neutral, more com- 
prehensive. Ono can begin with fura. 1 

uavrmTcflT etc. and proceed to deduce 
mind and matter. Or one can start with the fiery 
nebula or neutral events and construct matter and 
mind as evo lutes, as , emergent products. Jt .19 
inexplicable, if not illogical too, .to derive mat er 
Hinw nr fm*n mind : it is emialLv 


(the object more or les<0 from mind ; it te equally 
— »i.a n ii.»r nnao With spirit as the ultimate 


so in the other ease. ....... r . — 

wo have at least the satisfaction of having a seli- 
explaining principle. It cannot be denied that 
we feel eomforted and more at home in a spirit- 
monism than in a materialistic “monism.” 


srssri* T 


movement was 


5 closely connected with tire renaissance 
oort. and from Wiekersdorf. one ot 


'to fimTO .Vorld- 


An Indian Journalist 

“Freelance” contributes to The Scholar no 
entertaining series of sketches of faiootis 
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Indian journalists of today, among which 
occurs the following account of Mr. C. Y. 
Chintamani, who may not unfairly be diseribed 
as the doyen of Indian journalists : 

Journalism had marked Hr. Chintamani as 
her own at a very early age. The editor of The 
Leader ' has the reputation of being one of the 
journalistic giants of India. Like Mr. Pal he also 
rose from the lowest nfliks of journalistic 
heirarchy to. the top of the premier paper in the 
United Provinces. Bacon once said that reading 
maketh a full man. Mr. Chintamani believes in 
the theory that writing maketh a full man. He 
makes it a point to write a certain area in 
The Leader every day. lie has a genius, for facts 
and figures and staggers you with his Pheno- 
menal memory. He could qifcte for prodigious 
length from big authors and brilliant politicians. 
He has strong views on many things. He has been 
carrying on a regular crusade against the civilians. 
In the pre-Bardoli days he attacked the non-coper- 
ation movement and its followers with a vehemence 
and bitterness unknown to the party politics of 
India before. But if lie did. so, it was from a stem 
sense of conviction. His writings arc marked by 
something of the fulness which a close communion 
with leaders of political thought must shed on the 
lonely . hours at .an editorial desk. In tha* 
mysterious temple of daily journalism in which v;e 
are not infrequent worshippers. Mr. Chintamani is 
a priest. If Mr. Pothan Joseph scintillates with 
epigrams, Mr. Chintamani sparkles with episodes. 


Study of Science under the Caliphs 

There is a very interesting article on the 
study of Science under the Caliphs by Mr. 
Obaidul Huq in The Muslim Halt Magazine, 
Dacca, in which the writer says : 

There is .a prevalent belief that the Muslims 
made very little or no contribution to Science. It 
would bo mv endeavour to show from the great 
authorities, that the Muslims, not only studied and 
cultivated Science with much zenl and fervour, 
but also were discoverers and pioneers in this 
department. For instance, to speculative 
Science the Arabs excelled .as much as they 
<licl in polite literature. Their acute temper- 
men t of miml was well-adapted to the study of 
Philosophy and Metaphysics. Even Glnzzah applied 
llie doctrines of Metaphysics to Theology and 
Alkindi was called by way of eminence “the 
Arabian Philosopher.'' the great Astrologer. the 
Pitenix of his age. The 2»X> different works which 
lie composed testify to the fact that he was well- 
•versed in all the learnings of the Greeks. Per-ians 
and Indians. All parties acknowledged his authonty 
cind sought his assistance, in all matters of con- 
troversy. At the head of all these expounder? 
stood A vem>s. 

.Natural Science was cultivated by the Arabs 
with great success. The knowledge which they 
possessed of Medicine is a subject of curious 
invC'tigation. Ibn-kalidi a contemporary of the 
prophet Mohammad, who had fettled at Mecca was 
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a renowned practitioner. The learned personage 
was a private physician to Abu 13a kar and a pupil 
of Jhe Greek school of Jundishapur m Persia 
founded by Shapnr 1. 

In the schools of Baghdad and Alexandria the 
the study of Physics was encouraged by the usual 
munificence of the Caliphs. Translation of Hippo* 
crates and Galen issued from the factor that had 
clothed Plato and Aristotle in an oriental dress. 
Most of these versions are ascribed to Honain, an 
eminent physician of the Nestcrian sect who died 
A. D. 576 ; and Messue, the celebrated preceptor 
of Al-mamun was the principal of the College of 
Baghdad. Serapion, Al-kindi, Thabit-ibmi-korra, 
the friend and astrologer of tho Caliph Motaaded, 
Baktishnu, and his son Gabriel with a host of others 
are names which adorn the medical annals of the 
Saracens. The lives of more than 300 physicians 
consisting of Arabs, Syrians. Persians and Egyptians 
were recorded by an author named Osaibaah. To 
A li-ibnu-ul -A bbas we are indebted for a real and 
the earliest account he has given concerning the 
Arabian Physics. This eminent author was a star 
of first magnitude in the galaxy of learned men 
who flourished in the court of Adudud-dovla. 
Sultan of Aleppo. His book called 'Almeliki’ or 
Koyal work which appeared about the year 4S0. 
A. H. was intended to bo a complete system of 
medicine. 


Indian Poverty and a Suggested Cure 

Hilda Wood writes in The Indian Labour 
Review on Indian poverty. After dismissing 
the cure by the sacrifice of the well-to-do 
she goes on to say : 

Now here comes my rather startling statement 
You cannot really help anybody but yourself. 
And when you are helping yourself you arc help- 
ing everybody Now that sounds very selfish. 
But let me take Henry Ford as an example. He 
is the richest man in tho world, and his mail 
is so high that he has to have a. special post office 
all to himself. And most of his letters are bog- 
ging letters. “You have so much money,’ one 
man will write, “you would not feel it if you 
relievo me of this terrible debt of a few pounds 
and so give me a new start in life.” Certainly, 
but the writer does not realize that Ford has one 
thousand five hundred of such letters evey dav 
which, if he . responded . to all of them, would 
soon leave him in a position where he would 
also have ( to beg. So ho solved his problem in 
this way. “In order to help as many people ns 
possible', ho said, “I will open more workshops 
on ideal lines, exact hone«t and hard work, m 
return for very high wages and good condition*. 

I will then l»e increasing my own income as well 
as doing goal.” 

* * * 

'And Jet us follow up Henry Ford's method. 
It is seen on a small scale as well a* on a urge. 
Yet even then it results in immense progress m 
every way for manv families. If I, having seme 
money, spend it on the home to make it 
reflect lovelr things around me. jr%y my servants 
a goal living wage. 1 am lid peg meumerat > 
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servant 1 ? anti others by their opportunity to handle 
and.sco beauty and a refined environment I am 
raising the standard of living, and giving work 
to artists and workers who produce these things 
that I am usinc, and I am inakiDg life happier 
and more profitable, for all these people. The 
good 1 am doing in buying and surrounding 
myself with lovely and useful things is, you sec, 
enormous. 


Improving tlft Calcutta University 


Examinations and Education 


No one will deny that the importance 
assigned to examinations is one uf the 
curses of the educational system of India. 
Can they be made less barmfnl and more 


In an article entitled “Why America has 
become so great ?” contributed to The 
Calcutta Review, Dr. Taraknath Das draws 
our attention to the magnificent educational 
bequests of the ^wealthy ruen of America. 
He makes an appeal for similar generosity 
to oar countrymen : 


During the last fivo years I have made definite 
suggestion through various channels that the 
alarum of Calcutta University should make a 
systematic effort to raise two lakhs of rupees 
annually, so that this sura may be capitalized to 


truly conducive to a sound eduction? In SSf S^nTrySl' 

The Indian Educator , Mr. F. S. Milder particularly empiiasized that Calcutta University 
advances a plea for the introduction should ereato a chair of •‘International Law, 

. .r. “„ ow » PTnmimtion • another chair of Internation Relations,” another 

of the new examination . chair of ••Municipal Government.” In fact steps 

American educators are generally impressed by should bo taken to create areally efficient depart* 
the dominance of the examination in India s system inent of Political Science, in connection with 
nf education ; also with the narrow type of educa- Calcutta University 

tion resulting therefrom. If examinations are to . It may be suggested that it cannot bo done 
continue to occupy so large a place m India, it without financial support. It is well-known that 
io imnnrtant that thev be made far more accurate the Government of India has never any want of 
nrirl effective instruments than they are at present. » oney to maintain military forces, and C.Ws. 
T^vUnr, etnrlpnts often pray or make use ot good In Provincial Governments tho situation is not 
i before sitting for an examination— different from that of the Central Government. Bui 

Lmnfofthe inTportaneo of, and the . large element ,/ the stmgglc for notional regeneration t; lobe 
P f°ol nep in P passing examination. University earned on upon a constructive vlan then tfie exi v* 


° anh thoughtful observers, generally ting Indian Universities must be supported by the 

examiners and ^ of" marks (unless hindered Indian people tnth the necessarj/ funds. The money 


admit. thc_inaccurac>^of^ position). Indeed spent to strengthen Indian U»nYrsihe*eind to raise 

by pride or fear - . {iccurac y 0 { (iicir standard should be regarded as the soundest 

the results of myesti^aTions o inaccuracy of all national imestmrnts. . 


the resuua ui n . , an ma ccmttcy of all vaUonal tmeslntcnis. 

marks, almost . - examination marks There are many rich men and women in 

averaging over 10 F r . colleges. If any reader of who can do a area ideal to aid the Calcutta Cnncrsili, 
given in high schools a statement let him read tho and thus Inula as a wholo and Bengal m 1 articular, 
this paragraph doubts th . « te or [ lCt f C , r y e t, The magnificent gifts of (ho late kir Jaraknath 

references appended to tl j,j m ^ 0 jf according to Palit, the late. Sir Rnslibehan Gliosc tho lato 
let him investigate tor Maharaja Manmdnicliandra. Ijandy and others in 

approved scienUfic method. ■ evun j Da fi on5i ■vUiat the field of national education have brought about 

1 'Granted this inacciimcvo mn M abolish examin- a new era of hope in tho educational life of Bengal, 
•is to b a done about it . « * pdacational process Of course ono should not forget to point out that 

ations for cfficiency m ho pducat nc f licvw L tho European coni mumty w hich has made millions 
reouucs some niewis oTmJ mat n^re of examination of pounds annually out of Bengal lias c one wad - 
Tt s really a qpeytion of Jhicti £ progress, calty nothing to aid the causo of education. How- 

the best indication of the st ^ {nri{ i 0 ^ s ‘' now - ever the time has come fo make a systematic effort 
? believe that the nev tvpM j,jj j n America, to raise “hndov ment bunds m connection 'ftitli 
Line developed in gSTee the cost and Calcutta University to make it ono of the foremost 

ss;t urs. reify fake °(he initiative 

\ materia, and . moral .debt to .their 
investigate ana iry Anna mo 


1 lib “now type ■ ..a },y questions .calling 

JSSt 


Mma'ihiir? Will Ihw folloyr tho " American 
example and help to make India great ? there 


„ nvnminafions is meant example ami ncip io umkc inuia i 
type . J-^Tv questions .calling is no gift higher than the gift of education. 
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SB* of 


items, ranking 



Lancashire in Decay 

Whether the depression in trade and 
industries which is afflcting England today 
is only a passing phase or the beginning of 
her permanent economic decline, is a question 
over which experts still differ. But there is 
no denying the patent fact that all her key 
industries upon which her commercial 
greatness rests are in a bad way. This is 
particularly true of the cotton industry of 
Lancashire. The industrial correspondent of 
the New Statesman draws a gloomy picture 
of the state of this great industry for his 
paper. After referring to the ruin of the 
coal-mining industry in South Wales he goes 
on to say : 

First South Wales— now Lancashire. In Parlia- 
ment, and in the press, we are perpetually remind- 
ed that trade is bad in Lancashire. The reports 
have occurred with such clock-like regularity during 
the past few yeara that people outside this stricken 
county have become hardened to them. ‘Yes. the 
cotton trade is in a bad way.’ they say. ‘Old- 
fashioned methods, poor marketing, inflation of 
values duo to recapitalization, trade-union inter- 
ference’— and so on. with dreary iteration All 
very true. But does _ the country realize that its 
most important industrial centre is rotting, and that 
in. a few years— say five years at the most— Lanca- 
shire may be one vast graveyard of derelict 
buildings ? Let it be hammered homo that the 
cotton trade is doomed, and doomed in the immedi- 
ate future unless something is done now. Surely 
the warning of South Wales is writ large 1 Surely 
we can learn from experience 1 We know that most 
manufacturers, like other capitalists (and trade 
unionists, for that matter) are pig-headed when it 
comes to making a radical change. We know how 
reluctant they are to combine, reorganize, devaluate, 
or reconstruct But can they do anything by 
themselves ? Could the South Wales mine owners 
do anything by themselves ? Have we not yet 
recognized, irrespective of party, that the Bald- 
winian policy of allowing things to adjust them- 
selves (which, by the way. appears . to be the 
Thomas policy also) means national suicide ? South 
Wales has cone. Lancashire is going fast. Whose 
turn next ? 

Last it be thought that this is mere rhetoric, let 
us look at a few facts. One of the best-equipped 
mills in. Burnley- sixteen hundred, looms:. all 
‘preparation’ machinery for taping, twisting, beaming, 
winding ; engine and rollers : runways throughout : 


buildings and ware-houses ; and the whole mill 
fitted up with leather and healds ready for starting 
—has just been sold for the price of a villa. At 
the auction sale the whole concern fetched £4,275! 
The mill could not be built and fitted up today 
for £30,000. 


In Burnley alone 23,000 looms have been 
scrapped since the decline— scrapped. This is apart, 
of course, from empty looms in firms still working, 
which .will probably account for a further 23,000. 
Some idea of the decline inav be gathered when 
one states that three looms will keep one person in 
full employment— reckoning winders, beatners, 
tapers, tackier?, and others who do not weave. 
For the past twelve mo >ths over 5.000 people in 
Burnley (population. 97,000) have been in regular 
receipt of unemployment pay. Note that a popula- 
tion of 97.000 will have only 40.000 possible 
workers at a liberal estimate. And this figure of 
5,000, bad though it i3. doe? not tell the whole 
story of the stite of trade, because thousand? of 
workers m employment me working short time, or 
are standing with one. two, or three looms. 
(Normally a woman run? four looms and a man 
six). 

Last year eight mills closed down in Burnley, 
and this is typical of all cotton towns. In Nelson 
(Population. 40,000). a town three miles away, five 
firms owning 18.000 loom? wont out^if existence 
in 1929. Blackburn. Darwen. Chorlcy, Preston, 
Oldham. Shaw. Todmorden. Accrington. Padiliam. 
Brierfield. Colne. Great Harwood, and dozens of 
smaller places are affected in like manner, , 


Will Lancashire Revive ? 

Reflections on the gloomy prospects of the 
cotton trade naturally lead to the question : 
can it by any means be revived ? The 
industrial correspondent of the New Statesman 
suggests a way out. But he is not very 
hopeful. 

The cotton trade will not revive without help, 
and immediate help. Combine? similar to .the 
Lancashire Cotton Corporation may do something, 
but that something will not l>e much wile**® sonm 
form of compulsion is adopted- To take hold of 
firms by agreement, one by one. .is disastrous to 
the industry . a? a whole. . Individual .action i? 
useless. Consider a recent instance of individual 
action in another respect. A Burnley firm threaten? 
to close its doors unless the ‘weaver? consent to 
work on the 'eight-loom system* — that i-. to run 
eight looms instead of four. Tim looms wfil run at 
a slower rate, and help will to given in such 
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capable of going to jail for* them, but sometimes 

a ° ifmartyrdom is really what, the . Communists 
aro after, the situation of Communism in the Unitea 
States is promising. Whenever a member ofj IW 
party speaks or acts in such a way as to suggest 
his willingness to go to jail for his behefs. pohW- 
m nn aQ d judges aro alert to accommodate him. in 
S Cd ctifeness toward tho spirit of martyrdom 
St bi port of the explanation ot tho prance o 
judges m impo-ing stiff sentences r n Commurunsts 
for' offences 'Sat in themselves seemurumportg 
The record of these sentences in respect to their 
soverity their freoueccy and their wide geographical 
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Codification of International Law 
The codification of International Law has 
been engaging the attention of jurists for a 
long time past. The founding of the League 
of Nations naturally gave a great impetus 
to the project The results of the first world 
Conference for the codification of International 
Law is described in the monthly News for 
Overseas published by the League: 


The first world Conference for the Codification 
of International Law summoned by the League of 
Nations at The Hague on March 13th lasted a 
month, reached partial results on two of the three 
questions before it, and agreed on procedure for 
continuing the work of > codification in the future. 

The Conference divided into three committees, 
each dealing with one subject. The Committee on 
the Responsibility of State for . Damage done to the 
Person or Property of Foreigners within Their 
Territory was unable to complete its study, and 
did not submit any conclusions to the Conference 
'This question, therefore, lias to be further studied 
and will be dealt with, when sufficiently prepared 
.at a future conference. 

The Committee on Nationality Laws submitted 
•various proposals to the Conference which resulted 
in a convention, three protocols and a number of 
recommendations all based on the principle that 
'even-one should have a nationality and that no one 
should have more than one nationality. The con- 
tention, if and when adopted, will put an end to 
the situation in which a woman who marries a 
foreigner or whose husband chances lus nationality 
during marriage, is deprived of her old nationality 
without acquiring a new. Other provisions deal 
with the nationality of children, adoption, expatria- 
tion permits and general principles. The protocols 
deals -with the relation of people without nationality 
to the State whose nationality they last possessed 
with the case of children born of mothers having 
one nationality and fathers without nationality or 
of unknown nationality, and with the military obli- 
gations of persons possessing two or more national- 
ities 

The recommendations relate to the establishment 
of the principle of sex equality .in the matter of 
nationality, taking particularly into consideration 
the interests of the children and the granting of 
greater freedom to a woman marrying a foreigner 
and wishing to retain her original nationality, with 
the proof of nationality, and with the regulation of 
the problems of double and no nationality. 

This brief summary makes it clear that in this 
field too much further work remains to be doDC. 
Hut. if the existing agreements are adopted . by all 
civil Led States and incorporated in their legislation 
a big step will have been taken towards clearing 
up a situation whose difficulties and anomalies 
have been acutely felt since the war 

On the third problem -territorial waters— the 
Conference decided to substitute the term “tem- 
torial seal”, and drew up a number of articles 
defining .what were the rights and obligations of 
States witlfin territorial sea®, but it did not succeed 
in framing n generally recognized rule on the 
limit of the territorial sea. 

The fixing of the breadth of the t-elt at three 

9«-ll 


miles was opposed by the countries which main- 
tained that there was no rule of law fixing this 
breadth, and that their national interests necessitated 
the adoption of a wider belt. The problem there- 
fore remains, together with that of, the way in 'which 
the breadth of the belt should be measured. , ■ 

The articles adopted define and regulate the 
right of passage through territorial seas, and are 
intended to form part of a convention or conven- 
tions determining the breadth and legal status of the 
territorial sea. Two recommendations were adopted. 
One, on the legal status of foreign vessels in inland 
waters, proposed that the League Convention on the 
International Regime of Maritime Ports concluded 
in 1923, should be supplemented by provisions 
regulating the scope and nature of the judicial 
powers of States with regard to vessels m their 
inland wafers. The other recommendation related 
to the supply of fish iu the sea and to fishing in 
general. The Conference drew attention to the 
desirabilitv of scientific research on the supply of » 
fish and the means of protecting fry in local areas. 
General agreement in this field would make it 
easier to solve the problem of Hie breadth of 
territorial seas, since manv States ask for an extended 
limit partly on the ground of the necessity for protect- 
ing various species of fish The Conference asked 
the Council of *he League to take np with the 
Governments the question of preparing and sum- 
moning a new conference to frame a general con- 
vention setfling (he whole problem. 

The Conference also adopted general recommen- 
dations concerning the lines on which its work 
should be continued : the League work on codifica- 
tion and that undertaken by the Conference of 
the Pan-American Union should be carried on in 
complete harmonv with each other. International or 
national institutions should study the fundamen- 
tal question of international Jaw, particularly princi- 
ples and rules and their application, with special 
reference to the points which would b« placed on 
the agenda of codification conferences. Such confer- 
ences should be prepared by. a small committee 
which should select subjects suitable for codification 
by convention, and circulate a brief and clear report 
to Governments for their opinion. The Council of 
the League should then draw up a list of subjects 
to lie studied in the light of the opinions expressed 
by Governments, and an appropriate t»ody would 
frame a draft convention upon each selected rtudy. 

The draft convention should lie communicated 
to the Governments and. in the light of the replies 
received, the agenda of the conference should be 
decided. Only such subjects as. were formally 
approved by a very large majority of Powers 
faking part in the conferences should be included 
in the agenda 


Printers’ Liabilities 

Though restrictions on the freedom of 
the Press in England are trifling compared to 
the state of things in India, there, too, the 
law of libel is a serious handicap to 
the freedom of comment often expected 
from the Press. And in England too, the 
printer as well as the writer and the 
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'Divide and Rule’ in Fiji Islands 


The following letter, sent by a corns 
nondent o! mino in Fiji Wan^, »i 
bo read with considerable pain bj cierv 
well-wisher of Indians abroad 


commnnitj-. Tliat was men liefoio the rramhne 

" a 1)fSa“"nt Mi is also «dta«A* 
the common franchise, for reasons [«st Ino" n to 
himself, lie lias formed ail Assoeiataion .m Aaoi 
ind he is condemning what the - Congress is doiDm 
aSd ashing for the” retention of the command . 
franchise; AVIiat hope have we then to attam 
our paol ? ■>— * 


,nmc.u- v -- - ,m ' 

°'"onaccount the propoganda of the Mchnnia.cl.wt 
11 members out of lb have rwusued 


Ml-wislter of Inmans nuru.m . 
franchise Tta? h a section of onr own commnmty 

•^{1^CW d ^mSrli,.er 3r SK? 

Singh. S'wa rilia' representation made In 

Smph. Dr. Sapajam ana m A(h i u i Kami 

the Muslim Lcapuo of Fl > • p 51 p tel pnt t )ie cose 
;las also mv‘ted. Mr. A . u. i m ^ when hc 
of the Indians Doforc the. ^ G c t rD °[ t j, rm a s they 

was unable to pet anyAinj ^ ^ Kanm First 

stood firm he turned tojiau'w^ c lon (where 
ho said that from * "he found that the 

this Governor comes fromi etc and 

Mohammedans oven » d t)|0 franchise on 

that in Ceylon ti c |na>ans bpin „ changed to 

SWi a te'tho Mia"* b”> 

sticking out for o ^Jf^vonld Maulvi Abdul Kanm 
wtw." ot JBS°flta the common franc us?; /l E 


from the 

So vr'tereTs Committed JThey aro «th« 
Christians or Samian Dhanmst. Kndawoiir is l«Jj 
made to hold a re-election ot tlio Lon r rc 

•ttinsfr very hcart.hmai.inc. 
Our opponents nonld CTdtnt lta> tjPI^njj^ , u 
their own ends and they are looking tom.ua 
the breaking up of our and the light. 

We would ask onr countrymen m O) 
to Stand solidly against tins sub-comnimal 
franchise It is much better not to send 

X’S"i S ls t ! 

difficult .1 not ^te impossibo. Lrt ^ 

S&sSnn e^'esrfconfmnnal franchise 

in India. 


Swami Bhawanidayal’s Report 

Tbe ssr«:MiSttS 


S £& 42 l s 2 m 
m&fasf&ms a vmmisks 


S 5%si condition of rc’tmricd ™e r ']“^/ r Xus°.md 

&&&¥&&££ s- 

Jlaharai. ''h" 5? vi Abdnl harim. w Abdul 


prepared ana * not romo to nueuu 

^ 3 1 "ylrS^t -r 


joined the Satyngratm n*°' b e 0 m ™ t lllis i, c d during 
The report was to Mu ‘ t of „„ „ rc ent 

lbis ““"'Vs” 1 the Right Honourable V. 8 
request made tlm “ {■ Bto . ani Daynl »> 
sriniras Sastn, S CeIltr3 i j Mli Hazard*, 
sent word to ,r “ nbtirati „„ of tlio report 
to postpone tl 1 (| t mir compatriots n 

1‘on.T, Afrioa. *who may have been„«a,.f 


navi' ut-wtt - 

y excuse Hbawnni* 


zvtntra memo.^ f)in f j n the f,w.„ w i n motion and Agreement. 


IfilSsSss 

asked tbe 



Dancing in Japan 

“The harjura is the oldest and, purest form of 
dancing in Japan.” Such is the consensus 
of opinion among 'Western students of our 
culture who not infrequently give their opm»on 
on this sacred Shinto dance with a tone of 
finality, regal dless of the fact that it lias 
not been so entirely freo from the law of evolution 
as they imagine. It is true that to this day the 
hagura retains most of the antique, unadulterated 
nature in small villages far removed from the great 
centres of modern civilization, while it is equally 
true that in large cities and towns it shows marked 
traces of modernization In short, Kaqnra is 3 
comprehensive terms for various kinds of dances 
of ancient origin. 

Of rustic dances based on sympathetic magic 
which has sprung up from some religious faith or 
other, there are many : invocations to the gods for 
bumper crops, timely rainfall, and big hauls of fish 



Daimon Dance of Matsushiro-Uho. Nagano Prefcctui e 

invariably lind expression m dancing In mourning 
for relatives or friends and in rejoicing over rich 
harvests and heavy catches, our peasants and fisher- 
foffc stage performances tn express the respective 
moods of the occasions. Bv far the' most popular 
of the dances falling under this category is the 
“Bon Odori.” or the dance of the Feast for the 
Departed. Country dances of this kind have receiv- 
ed but scant encouragement during the last half 
century. And the threat of the eventurol disappear- 
anco of this single source of merriment for the 
vast rural population has recently been met by a 
group of public-minded men and women who some 
live years a ago started with considerable success a 
campaign to revive this proletarian amusement 
"With the twofold aim of keeping up the rich native 
legacy of olden days and of paring the way for a 


new achievement both in music and dancing for the 
rural masses . a big annual concert and dancing 
festival enlisting nation-wide support and participa- 
tion is held at the Nippon Semen Kan (the Japanese 
Young Men’s Hall) in Tokyo. The movement has 
done a great deal for the revival of the sundry 
folk song and dances in the country where a rich 
held keenly awaits creations by gifted composers 
and dance-creators, who are busy trying to meet 



Isliu Konami in her Artistic Dance, 

“The Chinese Doll” 

The stage dance next encages our attention- In 
considering this branch of Japanese dancing which 
has many minor offshoots, it would be wise to 
single out from the croup the most representative 
of all. the dances that form part of the "kauuki 

The awakening of the professional dancers fo the 
true worth of their art augurs well for Japanese 
dancers in general. True, they are yet groping in 
the dark, though their eyes have teen opened. 
Very few- among them possess any , reliable know- 
ledge as to the basic relation of music and dancing. - 
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Onoo Kilusoro in Ilis Dunce. “Karami .Tisbi” 


tal 10 »JJbi,ft* ^ g'V- S& 

fS® t“!c “Sf'feS&'S.rt 

tes&ssrs as » 

Vigentind. ami 


«? a* S!S§f§| 

our shun*. « ""' 

as abroad. 
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Garba Dance of Gujarat Saudannm Mehta and Mr. Gnganvihaii Mehta 

which was published in the January issue of The 
Many of our readers will recall the interesting Modern Iieiictc. The seven illustrations published 
article on the Garba dance of Gujarat by Mrs. this month arc after the pen-and-ink sketches of 



Tile Start 

When tho evening falls, young women meet at a street corner , one of them leads with a 
sons while the others ocat time and go round and round the "GarLa” (a pitcher 
on which a light has been placed). 



Ladies dancing 

High class ladies also join the dance 


Mr. Kami ’ Desai- They illustrate the various 
stages and positions of the dance- 
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The Arrest of Jesus end Gandhi 


“The women were dMWjtojjJ the imwnoe t5 
a,,d 

make the iteht unfau. 


The Arrest o. 

B >' 

lay hold on h,m i ”v him for n prophet, 
because they t°°Y Ma son those "'111) 

Perhaps for ■> wcnt stealthily, to them are not so. f as 

■ — " t 'r k .“” d J^violeuoo. ‘he party o 


IKC UIC 

B saying tliis Gaudlii^i paid ^a very ^rea^ 
them are not so - 


SSttKsESetS 

aSSS**®** 

Ti VllaW ll 3 ;r conte r out as 

rafdaTt^tempie 

SllS’yotoUcnof _ 


a w nutty t,an ho mat ioma^ic«^ ^j unr0 in In* 
instance, when - J Committee of the 
statement made hetorc |o, 1SU. 

House of Commons on Apr .,ahtr 

spoke of "the general P™«‘“ t | lcr , „„d aboie 
and chanty «n°ng ulfcmair sea. fw'l. nf 
all a treatment of tlie te™ „ „ s being 

confidence, respect and d nJ . in - plc ho 

characteristic «{ “5 lru th ; but ho did , 

undoubtedly spoke the (|10 impression that 

not mean to eoni'r „„„ Indians, her 
there were up brutes that them are 
is Mr. Gandhi „ mons KosiUlimm, 

brutalized '‘““^ThSc of them who arc 
^fef Passage-' i„ Mia 

president of ■ “ . ^ t | ic Tress Ordinance. 

May 1? t» C and ciudommoR the miprison- 
Beterring t° Tiukmini Izikslimipat , Mrs- 
ment of ...dhyaya and the keeping 

.laden .Ohattopauii^^ ^ ( ,. ordo „ 

ot airs, yaropni - ^ ami water for 

0 f police 'ntiiout t o[ tho , ira0 „„der a 

S^JTko conveyed to the authorities 


« W ar Apainst Women” Beferring ‘? rs a "S„'£ , mtai'''Uksl.n.ipati, Mrs. 

^'"Miller. Professor to of Mrs. Wl"® food .nod, «£jT 

State Uo^tataal intention not to 

a, a Gandhi a or,^ active part in the 
^Stance movement: 
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the, warning “that a war against women 
was scarcely calculated to enhance the 
strength and prestige of Government and 
would, on the contrary, only embitter the 
struggle.” Host probably with reference 
to preventing people outside the cordon 
from giving water to Sirs. Naidu pud the 
volunteers, he said he could not trust himself 
to properly characterize such conduct 

Official apologists may say, “If women, 
whatever their position and education, will 
break the law, they must take the conse- 
quences.” But these consequences must be 
such as are provided by the law. No 
law in any civilized country lays it down 
that whilst the guardians of law and order 
forming the cordon continue to have their 
food and drink by shifts, passive resisters are 
not to have food and drink for 17 hours. 

Day after day, newspapers continue to print 
news of executive and police excesses and 
atrocities, most of them uncontradicted. Some 
of these allegations may be untrue and some 
exaggerated. A few have been contradicted ; 
though unless and until we know after what 
kind of enquiries conducted by whom these 
contradictious were made, we cannot attach 
due importance to them. However, making 
every allowance for inaccuracies, exaggera- 
tions and a few official contradictions, a very 
large number of allegations of executive and 
police barbarities and excesses remain to be 
accounted for. Their nature may be 
understood from a few examples. It is 
unnecessary to select any from the numerous 
allegations of assaults on men. We shall 
confine ourselves to the details of such 
alleged assaults on' women as are printable. 
'The following is from Young India, dated 
Hay 15, 1930. 

“On Hay 8, a number of volunteers who had, 
as usual, alighted at the ‘Viramgam station with 
some contraband salt was surrounded by the Police 
who formed a cordon round them and disallowed 
any water from being given them. -The news that 
the ^volunteers conhned within the police cordon 
were fainting for want of water having .reached the 
town, about 200 women rushed to the railway station 
with pitchers of water after obtaining the permission 
of the resident Magistrate to offer water to. the 
Satyagrahis. But only a few of them were admitted 
into the station yard, and the rest had perforce to 
wait outside in the station compound, and in the 
third class waiting shed. It was now about 0-30 
I . 31. and the women were preparing to .return 
to their homes when a force of foot police and 
mounted police accompanied by a motor car with 
blinding headlights rushed in their direction from 
the two entrances from which it was possible to get 
oat of the station compound. A scene of indes- 

■ 9S — 13 


cribable confusion followed. The horsemen ran 
their horses indiscriminately among the women in 
the .station compound as also in the third class 
waiting shed. The police freely used their short 
lathis and barrels and buttends of their guns on 
these helpless women. Some women fell down 
and were injured. The , vessels * of others were 
smashed. Sjt. Bhulabhai Desai, Advocate, Sjt. 
Ambalal Sarabhai and Dr. Harilal Desai, who 
visited Yiramgam on the ltth instant to conduct 
an enquiry into the happenings there, found distinct 
marks of their beating on the bodies of several 
women.” 

The following medical report by 'a 
qualified Lady Doctor, forming part of 
the report of Jliss Jyotirmayi Ganguli, 
M. A., who held an inquiry on the 10th ilay 
into the alleged assaults on the women at 
Contai by policemen on the 6th 3fay last, is 
taken from the Amrita Baxar Patrika of the 
24th Hay : 


The following is a list, of women Satyagrahis 
who are said to have been beaten and insulted 
by the police on Tuesday the 6th of May, 1930. 
at Kholabhali. a village near the town of 
Contai. whilst they were protecting the National 
Flag. I was sent there by the Bangiya Ain 
Araanya Parishad on the 10th of May, 1930 
to investigate and give a medical report of the 
wounds received by those women. 

1. Padmabati— aged 40. 

A bruise just under the right clavicle 4 in. 
by 3 in. It is said to have been caused by the 
tread of a booted policeman as she fell down. 

2. Durga Dasi-aged 30. 

Swelling and tenderness of right wrist. Said 
to have been caused by a lathi t»1ow. 

3. Rajeswari— aged 25. 

A lacerated wound at upper part of forehead 
near the midline about V* square inch in 
area and Vs inch deep. Said to have been caused 
by the pointed end of a ‘dao\ 

4. Kurani Dasi aged 50. 

Two abrasions on the dorsum of the right foot 
each about 1 square inch in area. An abrasion 
on the medial side of the big toe of left foot 
V* square inch in area. All three abrasions are 
said to have been caused by the tread of a 
booted policeman. A bruise on the calf muscles 
of the right leg 5 m. by 3 in. 

A bruise on the left buttock 3 inches long 
and V* inch broad. Said to have been caused 
by a whip. 

5- Bi raj a Dasi— aged 30. 

Three linear bruises, running transversely 
each _ about 2 in. long and 1 « in. brood on the 
anterior aspect of the right tliigh. Said to have 
been caused bv a whip. 

(Sd.) Maitreyee Basu, SI. B., Contai. 

The 10th Slay, 1930. 


Giving water to Satyagrahis, particularly 
after obtaining the permission of the resident 
Magistrate, is not an offence under any law or 
ordinance even in British-rnled _ India of 
to-day. Nor is protecting tho national flag 
an offence. But supposing these were 
offences, legally the police could only arrest 
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the offenders ; they had no legal authority to 
assault anybody, least of all vromen. It can- 
not be said that the alleged police assaults 
on men, women and children in numerous 
places in various provinces, were made in 
obedience to executive orders issued by the 
Governor-General in Council or the Governors 
in Council of those provinces. For 
we have not seen such orders, nor arc we 
aware of such order*. And we do not believe 
such orders could have been passed. 

Do the Governor-General or the Provin- 
cinl Governors read the account, of these 
excesses in the newspapers? We do not know 
If they do not, they ought to even at this 
late hour, and they should institute indepen- 
infinities into all snch allegation*. If 
they are’false, contradictions should follow 
rase and those responsible for the 
nrLd of such nows suitably dealt with, 
if they are found to be even part v 
policemen concerned should 

dismissed and pushed like ordinary 
be dismissea » ^ Qrder IS?ued 

assailauts, ana •» h assaults are 

in each ,P roT ‘^ ce b „ th s a eVeSr punished by 
illegal and would b = ? eT f E re, J ot |,ing is done, 
the 1 r ’"'' er n r t e h “ t a dmtaUtratiou must be held 
JSpJSbl. hi all auch excesses and considered 

guilty of h coa S n “ domination is sure to 

Though Br ] tls “ j_ v efforts to prolong 
come to an end “ e ff 0 rts may be either 
it may be madft Such nMd 

civilized or behind, barbarous 

not leave a V* Tim friendship of aU countries 
methods must The trie and largo 

is valuable, and tha^ot a ^ , t 

country like I““*“ gritisli domination has 
Britain even aHc o jf conS iderations 
ceased. Th^e' 0 ^,. „ s those fittingly laid 
o[ humanity, rocb KaMn dnmnth Tagom 
ctress upon by tnc j e ft unheeded, 

in recent nttawg* arc « ^ 

political considerations alon [o 

«% n r t Ci l C orspcecb eu India Mr. Wedgwood 


all who value future friendship befw 
India and Britain. 


“We too are Satyagrahis” 

It is said that when the executive and the 
police formed a cordon round .Mrs. Naidu and 
the volunteers who had gone to take possesion 
of the salt depot at Dharasina.the chief omcer* 
said, "We too are satyagrahis.” Such words win 
not be appreciated, if sud m jest And u 
meant to be taken seriously, their faNity 
would be patent to all. For, the speaker* 
could not be unaware that they could ik. 
emulate the spirit of non-violence under 
grave provocation and mercile*s assault 
displayed by countless satyagrahis. 


Violence and Non-Violence 

Internationally, flic use of force, known 
as war. is still hold to be legitimate, though 
arbitration ns a moan, of settling dispute* 
between nations or governments is coming 
mto greater use. Force is held justifiable 
not onlv in international affairs, but in t io 
last resort the existence of governments s 
held to depend on it. Consequently, even 
non-violence on the part of mm-olhmls is 
sought to be countered by official violenro. 
Therefore policemen are not much < 
blamed if they nre violent servant, of 

tte sSSr* "«ms“°to he y ti.eir unconscioiis 
or sub-conscions reasoning. Besides t *'. p 7 . 

ignoiwot°of any other method for dealing 
with non-violence. nti | recent 

who breav a balf-educated policemen 

can uneducated or diflcTOnt classes of law- 

? ,St TS' and treat them differently ? IVo do 
breakers and tre preliminary and 
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superior education and character who choose 
to be altruistic law-breakers on principle. 

The foundations of the State and penology 
require to be examined and given a. drastic 
revision in all countries, especially in those 
which do not enjoy freedom. 


Mahatma Gandhi's Second 
Letter to the Viceroy 


In his second letter to the Viceroy 
released just at the time of his arrest, 
sind published in extenso in many Anglo- 
Indian and Indian papers, Mahatma 
Gandhi informs His Excellency of his 
intention to ‘raid’ I) haras ana salt works 
and states how “it is possible for you to 
prevent this raid, as it has been playfully 
and mischievously called.” Ho proceeds to 
state why the step has been decided upon. 
He condemns the manner in which “the rank 
and file” lias been assaulted and gives 
instances from different provinces. “I ask 
you to believe the accounts given by men 
pledged to truth. Repudiation even by high 
ofliicinls has, as in the Bardoli case, often 
proved false. The officials, I regret to have 
to say, have not hesitated to publish false- 
hoods to the people even during the last five 
weeks.” He takes three specimens from 
Government notices issued from Collectors’ 
offices in Gujarat and contradicts them. He 
passes on to give instances of official 
inactivities. 


’’Liquor dealers have assaulted pickets adopted 
by officials to have been peaceful and sold liquor 
in contravention of regulations. The officials have 
taken no notice either of the assaults or the illegal 
sales of liquor.” < 

Mahatma Gandhi then condemns the Press 
Ordinance and another ordinance sprang 
upon the country. 


“Is it any ^onder if I call all these official 
activities and inactivities a veiled form of Martial 
Law ? Yet this is only the fifth week of the 
struggle ! ' . 

“Before then the reign of terrorism that has 
just begun overwhelms India, I feel that I must 
♦ake a bolder step and if possible divert your 
wrath in a cleaner if ‘more drastic channel. You 
may not know the things that 1 have described. 
You, may not even now believe in them. 1 can 
bat invite your senoas attention to them.” 


He says he knows the dangers attendant 
upon the methods adopted by him. 

“But the country is not likely to mistake my 
meaning. I say whatl mean and think. And ,1 
have b^en saying for the last fifteen years in India 


and outside for twenty years more and repeat 
now that the only way to conquer violence is- 
through non-violence pure and undefiled. I have 
said also that every violent act, word and even 
thought interferes with the progress of non-violent 
action-” 

He then repudiates any responsibility fot 
any popular violence. 

. “If in spite of such repeated warnings people 
will resort to violence, I must disown responsibility 
save sir-U as inevitably attaches to every human 
being for the acts of every other human being. 
But the question of responsibility apart, I dare not 
postpono action on any cause whatsoever, if non- 
violence is the force the seers of the world 
have claimed it to be and if I am not to belie my 
own extensive experience of its working.” 

Mr. Gandhi concludes by saying: 

“But I would fain avoid the further step. I 
would therefore ask you to remove the tax which 
many of your illustrious countrymen have con- 
demned in unmeasured terms and winch, as you 
could not have failed to observe, has evoked 
universal protest and resentment expressed in 
civil disobedience. You may condemn civil dis- 
obedience as much as you like. Will you prefer 
violent revolt to civil disobedience ?” 

The Mahatma need not have asked this 
question. Of violent revolt and civil dis- 
obedience neither is preferred to the other; 
for according to the press ordinauce news- 
papers advocating or seeming to advocate 
either arc to be dealt with exactly in the 
same way. 

Mr. Gandhi continues : 

“If you say, as you have said, that the civil 
disobedience must end in violence, history will 
pronounce the verdict that the British Government 
not bearing because not understanding non-violence, 
goaded human nature to violence winch it could 
understood. and deal with.* Bur in spile of the 
goading I shall hope that God will give the people 
of India wisdom and strength to withstand every 
temptation and provocation to violence • 

“If. therefore, you cannot see your way to 
remove the salt tax. and remove the prohibition 
on private sait-making. I must reluctantly com- 
mence the march adumbrated in the opening 
paragraph of my letter.” 

It is not known whether this letter reached 
Lord Irwin. But whether it reached him or 
not, it is known that no such action was 
taken on it as was desired by Mr. Gandhi. 

Unconscious Humour or Satire ? £> 

We take the following from The Leader 
of Allahabad : 


* “We are not dealing merely with ordinary 
outbreaks, of lawlessness. If were dealing 
merely with lawlessness, the task would be a very 
simple one.” — Mr. "Wedgwood Benn in the House 
of Commons, May 1C. 
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„ courts * . consequence of the 

Mrs, Naidu and her volunteers, except that they did malI0n of niartial lan- cannot benefit by anv 
not permit food nnd water beins supplied to them reme p7 or reparation now, an independent 
41 i . »_ »■ * c » enquiry conducted by competent impartial 

•Mrs, Laidu and her volunteers olTerod Satya- men ou [T lit to J>r institnto/1 into thn 

unha continuously for over 27 lioun without ifr n ; P ; n e 1 *? wt0 , V. 10 ! 8 

moving from tho spot” a . r )n order that the Jiving may hare their 

Mistake!! real, will it Iks said ? Yes. it is. But grievances redressed and false rumours may 
what Glorious patience and faith and power of bo given their quietus. 

'endurance in a rauso in which they sincerely w ’ 

IxdicYo l 


Wo fihnro our contemporary’s admiration 
of tho sufferers’ patience and faith nnd power 
of endurance. 

But wo have quoted tho paragraphs from tho 
Bulsar message in tho hope that there may 
lie embedded therein a gem of unconscious (?) 
humour or satire. Courtesy there may have 
been. But there was also the probability of 
Mrs. Nnidu’s starvation or humiliating 
surrender. 


Tennyson on a Free Press 


When will rulers understand the futility 
of martial law ? This is not the first time 
that in any area in India martial law has" 
been proclaimed. Whenever and wherever 
it is proclaimed, it strikes terror for a time 
no doubt. But the fear soon wears off, 
leaving a bitter memory behind in the 
race-consciousness. But reasonable reforms— 
and they ought to be root and branch 
reforms even of a revolutionary character, 
if need be— produce a lasting beneficial 

result 

In 1910 on February 3, John Morley, the 
then Secretary of State for India, wrote to the 
Viceroy Lord Minto : 

Your mention of Martial Law in your fast private 


.... • , r no ,i: c | 1 letter really maker my flesh creep. I have lmagi- 

Though it is axiomatic that what .hnglisu- na uon enough, and sympathy enough, thoroughly 

men prizo must not be prized by Indians, to realize the effect on men s minds of the present 

vet it is interesting to know that Tennyson manifestation of the spirit of murder. But Martial 

yet it “» T-aw. which is ontv a fine nnmc for fhn cnsnen«ion 

on CO wrote : 

Mv Lords, wc heard you speak : ^ou told ns nil 
That England's honest censure went too far. 

That our free press should cease to bravv 1, 

Not sting the fiery frenchman into war. 

It was our ancient privilege, my Lords. 

Tolms whate’er wc felt, not feannsr, into words. 


Law. which is only a fine name for the suspension 
of all Law. would not smilT out murder-clubs in 
India any more than the same sort of thing snuffed 
them out in Italy, Bussia, or Ireland. Tho gang of 
Dublin Innncibles was reorganized when Parnell 
and the rest were locked up and the Coercion 
Act in full blast. On Die other hand, it would 
put at once an end to the policy of rallying 
the Moderates, and would throw the came m the 
long run ^wholly into the hands of' .uie 


. , tr, Tt-iH^Trnv long run wnouy into the lianas pi • uiv- 

It might bo ®ilc our censures ° ™ WT A , Extremists I say nothms ot tho effect of sue i a 
And yet, tnj- Lords, not welt: fhcre & higher late. j, ro( . tetioD opinion, enher . 

. , IV , n , n ; n ... n mus t sneak free. in Parliament here or in other countries. 


Tho ,8 afl 3 tho storm of Europe on us break ; 

n’l.r.f our creatne.-s were struck dead, 

ffi, m'ffiW S S'recorel of .ho .Mots ^ 


Martial Law in Sholapur 

T?^-nnn«;ililc and competent citizens of 
„ B Ur hove pnbliclr expressed their opiniou 
Bombay no * . ,, necessary fo place 

that it not ^“we share that 

Slvolapnr ”" d ' da ™ on t0 tho excesses of the 

opinion- 1“ "“?‘“° broug i,t to light m the 
martial latv rog me c s nglJ> mmTS 
public press, the™ i ainE tlie number of 
afloat in Bombay n | trcmc penalty of 
men who hare paid tt J „d 1 gmtie 5 

Hint sort of law a« i, tho men who havo 
heaped on others. TMOS* 


Morley ’s j&coilections. vol. ii, r. 328 

Martial law in Shofapur, a conspiracy 
case in Calcutta, one each in Meerut and 
Lahore, two armouries raided in Chittagong, 
hundreds of civil Jaw-breakers in jail in cveiy 
province are, to use the words of Lord Money, 
‘‘neither more nor less than a gigantic advertise- 
ment of national failure.” [Recollections, vol. 
ii, p. 32S) 


Morley on Press Acts 

The present press ordinance is as com- 
prehensive, vague, elastic nnd repressive a* 
human ingenuity can make it. But wo are 
perfectly sure that this engine of bureaucratic 
arbitrariness, which might have more fittingly 
emanated from some unenlightened govern- 
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meat of bygone days and which cannot be 
consistently and widely set in operation, will 
fail to produce the effect desired. TTfiat Lord 
Morley wrote of tho Press Act of 1910 
applies to the Press Ordinance of 1930, 
in spite of the ‘improvements’ introduced 
into it. That philosophic statesman, 
who was a failure as regards India, wrote 
to Lord 3finto on February 3 : 

"We worked hard at your _ Press Act, and I 
hope the result has reached you in plenty of time. 
1 dare say it is as sensible in its way as other 
Press Acts, or as Press Acts can ever be. But 
nobody wilt bo more ready than you to agree that 
tho forces with which we are contending are far 
too subtle, deep and diversified, to bo abated by 
making seditious leading articles expensive.” 

And theso forces arc not all evil. The 
forces of troth and right, whether “subtle, 
deep and diversified” or not, are invincible. 


Administration of the Press Ordinance 

The Iudiau Merchants’ Chamber of 
Bombay has been assured by the Government 
of India that “The Press Ordinance is in no 
way directed against the dissemination of 
news, and so far as the Government of 
India is concerned, there is no reason why 
it should operate to restrict nows.” But the 
really relevant question is whether the 
Ordinance lays down in express terras that 
the dissemination of any nnceusored news, even 
of those relating to civil disobedience and its 
direct and indirect results, will not be 
penalized. The Ordinance does not do so. 
Therefore, whatever assurance the Viceroy or 
the Government of India may give is 
irrelevant and of no consequence. Those 
who administer the law will be guided by 
■the terms of the Ordinance, not by the 
assurances given by the highest or high 
officers. Similar is our comment on the 
Bombay Home Secretary's statement that "the 
Ordinance is directed against those writings 
in the Press which incite openly to violent 
or revolutionary action or which are 
encouraging a spirit of lawlessness through- 
out the country.” 

Not only are those who administer the 
Ordinance not hound by such assurances or 
statements but only by its terras, but there 
is no means of knowing, when a first deposit 
is called for, why it has been demanded — 
whether for the publication of any news, or 
for writing an inflammatory article, or for 
encouraging lawlessness, or for any other 
reason. 


■\Ve get only a small number of news- 
papers. The central and local Governments get 
all. So it is probable that Government officials 
employed for the purpose come across . some 
undesirable newspapers which we never see. 
But from the action so far taken, their 
number, in the opinion of Government, does 
not seem to he large They could very 
easily have been prosecuted under the 
ordinary laws. Instead of adopting Such a 
reasonable course, Government has chosen 
to hang a Damocles’ sword over tho heads of 
jill ludian-owned nationalist journals, except 
'those of tho reptile variety. 

It cannot be said that most of the 
‘revolutionary' papers having become cautious 
after the promulgation of the Ordinance, 
action has been taken against only a few, 
and therefore their number seems small. 
For the fact is, deposits were demanded from 
many papers almost simultaneously with the 
publication of the Ordinance, showing that 
such action was premeditated and prompted 
by what those papers wrote before, not after, 
the Ordinance was issued. 

Some comments of even The Times of 
India on the Ordinance support our criticism. 
It says : 

There are two points on which we fee 1 criticism 
of the operation of the Press Ordinance is justified. 
When tho Ordinance was promulgated the 
authorities in some places did not apparently give 
the newspapers time to mend their ways ; they 
were called upon to furnish security at once. V e 
are convinced this was not the intention of the 
Governor-General, and the chance which the 
Bombay Government gave to, the. Press of the 
Presidency lias been amply justified in most cases. 
Moreover, the authorities do not apparently specify 
a newspaper’s offence before demanding security. 
This again seems unfair, because the newspaper 
might wish to avoid similar breaches of the 
Ordinance in future 

That paper also writes : 

It is obvious that a good, deal depends on 
the official interpretation of its objects. It could 
be a tyrannous weapon in the hands of those 
making unscrupulous use of its clauses. The 
Ordinance is ti some extent a sword of Damocles 
hanging over the head of newspapers, and even 
with the best intentions in the world a paper 
might easily come within its scope. So wide are 
the. powers of the Ordinance that it is natural for 
journalists and press-owners to feel restive, and 
to urge strongly that so Draconian an edict should 
be repealed. 

Such being its opinion, we do not see 
why it writes : 

tVe do not, however, agree with the view of 
the President of the Conference, Mr. Rangaswami 
Iyengar, that "beneath the plea of ‘emergency 
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there was the settled belief and desire that the 


enl nf fhr> Pro« inf nf moo ~ 


~ , 'uiwuu-o luimcu 1UU 

<i.].rK^™rrf 'ihe jVo^Tc J trf ,, is2rs i ; 

mistake. JJr.JyenffaPs inference is tliat (he enfifled to ifs protection and the security of the 
!lS nm -? nt ? f In<il ? . m , crc1 / a convenient British Dominions from foreign ELv aal 

opportunity to put info force a press-gapping -*s~- A. !".*>“ oo-uuiy ana 

mensme. . This we do not think is a fair view of 
the situation. 


Mr. Ran gas warn i Iyengar is not a thought- 
reader. He could not possibly know what 
reasons there were in the minds of the 
group of men called the Government of 
India which led them to frame and issue 
the Ordinance. He could only draw an 
inference from the facts of tlie situation. 
And wo think his inference is not illogical 
and unjustifiable. 


internal commotion, occasionally render it *necesw- 
«rr. *o place under persona! restraint individual 
against whom .there may not 1« sufficient ground 
to institute any judicial proceedings or when suck 
proceedings may not be adapted to the nature of 
the. ease or may for somo other reasons he un- 
advisable or improper, the following rules have 
been enacted ” 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Imprisonment 
With not Trial 


The British bureaucracy and those 
Britishers and (a few} Indians who echo the 
thoughts of the former seem to Jiold that 
India has made great constitutional progress, 
that Indians have got many real rights of 
freemen and that, in fact, there is in India 
"Dominion status in action.” But the same 
British bureaucracy’s action shows that in 
their opinion the political condition of India 
in 1930 is so similar to that in 1S27 that 
a Regulation framed for conditions existing 
century ago just tits’ the case of 1930. 


That so saintly and reasonable a man as 

Mahatma Gandhi should be detained m a . _ D _ 

gaol and that for seeking such a good thing This is unrebuttnbJo evidence indeed of 
as freedom in a non-violent way, is a fact India’s increasing liberties under British tide, 
which alone is sufficient to cause dis- Let us soo how the reasons stated in the 
satisfaction with flic political condition and preamble fit the case of Mr. Gandhi. It had 
the Jaws of India and to make them worthy nothing to do with the maintenance or 
of condemnation in tho opinion of all otherwise of British alliances with foreign 
impartial liberty-loxing persons' all over the Powers. Nor had it anything to do with 
world But the law in India being the preservation of tranquillity in the Indian 


what it is, the Bombay Government 
-would have been technically light » Mr. 
Gandhi had been tried in open court accord- 
ing to the ordinary processes of law, 
whatever the value of such a Dial may be. 
the fact that he has been impugned 


without trial is an additional grievance ^of 


States. Gatidhiji, in fact, has definitely 
placed theso States outside tho operation of 
civil disobedience. The civil disobedience 
movement has not even the remotest connec- 
tion ni(h any hostile foreign Bower threaten - 
ing the security of the British Dominions. 
The most important and mgcnt reasons nave 
been stated in the preamble fust. These 


” 10 Hc°hns been .wrested end kept .n confine- Intro nnUiing to Jo ttitl. .Ur. Oandlri* 
Regulation of lSJt. Inal 


such 1 nn^nntiqo.rlcd^ ' nnd "rusty weapon had 
Almost In bo Jig out from the Exeenl.rc 
Armoury must make one think hard. 

A During the 103 years which 


• j’ lLo? tho weapons of destruction used 
since Ibj- ’ 1 'VL„ itnT’o inci eased in number, 




arrest There icmain s to examine only the 
security of the British dominion from... inter- 
nal commotion” In the. Concur Or font 
I)icfionaty commotion is explained as 
moaning physical disturbance ; bustle, con- 
fusion ; tumult, insurrection.” Evidently 
phvsical disturbance or bustle or confusion 
cannnot bo flic reason for the arrest of any 


fight is ” "has no ” nMpnn inmnit" m 'insurrection must hare been 
revolt The Brit - P d] • •„ n meant by commotion in the preamble. The 

i„ ifs arsenals to one juxtaposition of "foragn hostility 

eioient rrag. So nhfch ”oro meant in "internal commotion” mates it clear that 
of lliosc Ilegtiintions , nnlilarr Ihe Jlfgulntion intended that men might 

great part to Tl f s „“,' „„' 5 aneeted and detained infinitely without Im 

b of the ^. n ihrrn fi( , irr f j ip menace el 


nrces of the f iro? - njll when there was either the n-- - - 

t!l0 Object ° fl8 foreign aggression or the danger of » 

be clear from its premium . 
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internal insurrection. Gandhiji has always 
condemned violence — lie has never been in 
favour of armed revolt. And there has not 
been any armed revolt since the starting of 
civil disobedience. The Chittagong raid was 
a small, isolated affair, and Gaudhi-ji and 
civil disobedience had nothing to do with it 

For these reasons, we hold that it was 
by an abuse of the Regulation and probably 
by twisting its meaning that Mr. Gandhi 
has been arrested under it 
■ Further, let us see who are the persons 
to bs arrested under it : — 

(i) “Against whom there may not be 
sufficient ground to institute any judicial 
proceedings.” Mr. Gandhi had been openly 
■(and even in hl3 first letter to the Viceroy) 
writing and saying things for which many 
others have been sent to jail. Moreover, he had 
been breaking the salt-laws repeatedly after 
Teaching Dandi. So there wero sufficient 
grouuds to institute judicial proceedings 
against him. It was unnecessary to detain 
him without trial. If tried, he would not 
have attempted to shield himself by denying 
or concealing anything done by him 

(ii) “Wheu such proceedings may not 
be adapted to the nature of the case ” 
As judicial proceedings have been instituted 
-against other persons for doing what Mr 
Gandhi did, “such judicial proceedings” were 
•certainly “adapted to the nature of the case” 
-of Mr. Gandhi. 

(iii) “When such proceedings may 

Jor some other reasons be unadvisable or 
improper.” This clause provides ample 
scope for executive arbitrariness, often 
euphemistically called executive discretion. 
It need not be discussed here whether the 
servants of the East India Company were 
justified in arming themselves with such 
arbitrsy powers ; but certainly in India 
under the British Crown, when it is claimed 
there is “Dominion status in action.” not the 
least remnant of such powers should be left. 
’One cannot definitely say why in Mr. 
Gandhi’s case judicial proceedings were 
considered unadvisable or improper by tbe 
Bombay Government ; one can ouly guess. 

Even during the trial of ordinary 
political leaders, there is occasionally noise 
and sometimes disturbance. The Bombay 
Government probably “feared the multitude, 
because they took him for a prophet” 
•(Matthew XXI, 4G) But it was not beyond 
the reSources of that Government to make 
-arrangements for keeping the peace daring Ills 


trial. The fears or incapacity of administrators 
ought not to lead to the deprivation of any 
citizen’s rights. 

Another probable reason why Mr. Gandhi 
was not tried may be that, whatever the 
charges preferred against him, imprisonment 
for them could be only for a definite period, 
whether short or long. But it is the 
intention of the Bombay Government to 
detain him for as long a period as it 
desires — the words used in tbe warrant for 
his arrest are, “imprisonment during the 
pleasure of the Government.” This may 
bo a valid reason of State, but it is not a 
legal or equitable justification for depriving 
a man of his liberty for an indefinite period 
without regular trial. 

There may have been a third reason. If 
brought to trial in open court, Gnndhi-ji 
would probably have made a statement setting 
out his reasons for starting the civil dis- 
obedience movement, and this statement 
might have been an arraignment of the 
British Government. This statement would 
have reached the four corners of the earth, 
soon or late. Whether right or wrong, 
there would have been many people in the 
world ready to believe m the Mahatmas 
arraignment It is probable that the Bombay 
Government did not like to be confronted 
with such an indictment before the tribunal 
of the world public. 


Why Bombay Government Arrested Gandhi 

Just as some ruliDg and titular Maharajas, 
some landholders, some liot-abilities aud 
many others have beguu to condemn civil 
disobedience after the Press Ordinance lias 
made it practically penal for newspapers to 
attempt to refute such condemnation, so tbe 
Bombay Government issued its reasons for 
arresting Mahatma Gandhi after arresting 
him , aud making it impossible for him to 
attempt to refute its charges against him. 
Even murderers are allowed an opportunity 
to exculpate themselves To deny such 
opportunity to Mr. Gandhi is not sports- 
manlike. 

The first charge against 3ft*. Gandhi is 
thus stated : 

The campaign of civil disobedience, of which 
31 r. Gandhi has been the chief instigator ana leader, 
has resulted in widespread defiance of law and 
order and in grave disturbances of the public peace 
in every part of India. Professedly non-violent, it 
has inevitably, like every similar movement in the 
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past, led lands of violence, which l»vo as tho dnys 
pass becomo more frequent. \\ hilo ^r.Onndfn lm 
continued to deplore tfieso outbreaks of v plonce. lus 
protests mninst tho conduct of his nnnily followers 
Ko Kno wcikcr and weaker and it is evident 
that ho is no longer able to control tnem. 

It is truo that there has been widespread 
defiance of laiv. Mahatma. Onndln wanted 
Hint tlio salt laws should bo defied and ho 
is responsible for their defiance. But he 
wanted tho satyngrahis to bo n °“-™* ent ’ 
it 1ms yet to bo proved that all of them, or 
a majority of them or oven a small appreciable 
number of them laid violent hands on anybody 
or oven retaliated after being assaulted m the 
most bruW mnuner. We make this guarded 
' statement, as wo cannot honestly say that 

which docs not belie „ i, s t Congress resolution 
debate and JlbSaSS^S to wreck the Viceroy's 
condemning tl o attempt ongressn , en them- 

train showed that among s not 

selves there is a Gandhi has all 

believe in n0 "',, ‘ ' "“ nr e of the existence of 
along been fi lll 7 , . firs t letter to tho 
these groups. >“ 

Viceroy ho wro however disorganized 

It is common cause tlu n jf ica n t , it may .be, 

relief 

risrir *srea£ 

organized Y'P*? n non-violent-? , la .. |. ,t 

«^f b .?ra?s5 
rss&S s ^v“ gri Irts-s 

would ho siofiil 
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on tny P ar t ,jjj s attempt to 

zrs&ja "grS-n 

moreover, * All who ^° d military 
British rule. a police « Q 

- accounts of 


excesses in various places and believe 
nt least some of these accounts to be true, 
think that some of the guardians of 
law and order have been in those places 
the disturbers of the public PMM- 
Their behaviour may have naturally proratra 
all but the strict followers of Gandni to 
retaliate. , 

There are, besides, hooligans wnose 
profession it is to turn any abnormal situation 
to their own advantage. Agents provocateurs 
may also be at work. -When there are so 
many groups of probable disturbers ox t 
public peace, it is unfair to hold Mr. Gandni 
responsible for tho disturbances. < . 

It is illogical to concludo that it » 
Gandhi-ii’s non-violent movement which ms 
led to acts of violence. When there was n 
civil disobedience in the country, there were 
grave disturbances of public peace. «» 
led to them? Post hoc ergo propter ■ J* 
(“After this, therefore on account of it ;> s 
familiar logical fallacy. 

We believe there would have been 
disturbances of the public peace even if g 
Gandhi had not started his non-violet 
movement —probably there would have W » 
moro of them. It is probable that fc 
of violeaco ns n wliole bas been waiting 
see whether Gandhi can win Swaraj 
life non-violent methods and that only «e 
more impatient adherents of that party 
breaking out into sporadic disorders. 

It is not true .to say “Sndcr 

followers are UDr .“ 1 ^’,j in w self-discipline ; 
strict discipline „ U assaults 

so much so that they JolIowers are not 
without retaliation. As “ s „ such 

unruly, their conduct 15 oas „ it is 

ns to call for P r °.‘y ls ' 0 stesis..J. .. have become 
news to us that ms P .. . . j )0 ]3 KC( 
weaker and weaker, a Jt £ that he 
l0 „ scr able ‘““" ™V T "proStV’ suppos- 

f„:Ve r rwere -eded are 'silenced and lie 

^mr„S.Tch r At 0f mayhare 

some offiefe^ Bombay M 

hnv'o trfed'to^rovo'that Gaadiii^IoIlewem jaare 
in tlxis condemnation of violence, t y 
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also either promptly enquire into and con- 
tradict all allegations of police excesses or 
equally promptly condemn nil such excesses. 
Instead, we find everybody, including Mr. 
"Wedgwood Benn, praising the marvellous 
restraint and moderation and splendid services 
of the police. Evidently, all these gentlemen 
either do not read tho unofficial accounts of 
•contemporary events or disbelieve them 
totally. But whatever the causes of the un- 
mixed praise of the police, it is to the 
interest of the Government that the public 
•should not be allowed to believe that the 
•officials want only the non-official public to 
be non-violent but not their own men. We 
are far from stating or suggesting that all 
policemen have behaved in an undesirable 
manner. Some have not done so. 

Some officials may say that though the 
•civil disobedience movement may not have 
-directly led to violence, it has produced an 
atmosphere which is favourable to acts 
of violence. With reference to such an 
.argument we should like to poiut out that when 
Mr. Gandhi first started the non-violent 
•non-co-operation movement political murders 
and similar political crimes and attempts at 
-them decreased in number. This is a historical 
fact. The present civil disobedience move- 
ment is also non-violent. It has also 
counteracted, though not to the full extent, 
•the policy of the parties of violence. It 
■has also to be stated that the bureaucracy 
- will be able to realize by sober thinking 
the extent of its own responsibility for the 
■creation of the aforesaid atmosphere. If 
official measures, actions and policy led 
people to believe that in the opinion of the 
•Government, force was the best and the 
-ultimate remedy and the best and most 
effective means to be resorted to under 
•various different circumstances, would it be 
-a matter for surprise if some shortsighted 
and unspiritually -minded members of the 
•public thought that for them also force was 
-the best means for attaining their ends and if 
•they acted accordingly ? Is it improbable or 
incredible that, convinced of The futility of 
praying, petitioning, memorializing, protesting, 
•exhorting and reasoning, as on the one hand, 
Mr. Gandhi has started civil disobedience, so 
•on the other hand, the parties of 
-violence have begun to follow their own 
.methods ? 


Other Reasons for Arresting Mr. Gandhi 

Some other reasons for Mr. Gandhis 
arrest are stated .by the Bombay Government 
in the following paragraph : 

It is naturally in Gujarat, where his personal 
influence is greatest and through which he marched 
from Ahmedabad to Dandi, that the effects of his 
campaign have been most felt. In this area, but 
chiefly in certain Talukas, lus followers have institut- 
ed a severe form of social boycott, accompanied by 
threats of expulsion from caste, by insult and 
contumely, and even by deprivation of food and 
water, whereby they have induced a very consider- 
able number of the patels (village head-men) to 
resign, thus causing serious inconvenience to the 
administration. Even private persons who have 
remained loyal to Government have been exposed 
to this boycott, not excluding the members of the 
depressed classes, of whose interests Mr. Gandhi 
used to claim to be the protector. At the later 
stages, finding that neither the breach of the salt 
laws nor the picketing of liquor shops and the boy- 
cott of foreign cloth were producing the results lie 
desired. Mr. Gandhi has ou several occasions incited 
the cultivators to withhold payment of land revenue 
and still more recently he has declared that lie 
intends to march on the salt works at Dharasana or 
Chharwada and to take possession of the salt 
collected at those places, which is the property not 
Of Government but of the salt manufacturers. Such 
a raid could not, whatever protestations may be 
made, be conducted without the use of force aud 
would inevitably be resisted by force by the agrias 
(salt-makers) and the police. 

It was shown in Young India before 
Mr. Mahadev Desai’s imprisonment and 
Mr. Gandhi’s arrest that the accusation 
that patels had been led to resign by intimi- 
dation or indirect force of any kind by 
3fr. Gandhi’s followers was unfounded. 
That charge has been repeated here. 

Generally speaking, we are not in favour 
of depriving people of food and water, even 
if those persons were Mrs. Sarojini Xaidu 
and the volunteers led by her ! 3Ve hope 
none of those who kept them without food 
and water for long hours in the burning 
sun have been imprisoned without trial. 

Undoubtedly people should have the liberty 
to decide with whom they are to have 
social relations and business transactions. 

If shopkeepers do not like any particular 
Government servants and refuse to self any 
articles to them, they ought not to b© 
coerced, they should be reasoned with. By 
the by, what does the Bombay Government 
say to Mr. T. J. Patel’s charge that _ the 
officials of the Government of India socially 
boycotted him when ho was President of 
the Assembly ? Has any official been 
arrested for this offence ? 
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It is ft relief to ' find from tlio words, 
“(ho members of tlio depressed classes, of 
•whose interests Mr. Gandhi used to claim 
to bo tlio protector,” that official publications 
can pretend to ho humorous and satirical. 
The official who indited this gibe may rest 
assured that Hr. Gandhi will, in spito of 
it, co down to history ns the man who has 
dono most to change tlio attitude of the 
educated and orthodox puhhc townrds ho 
depressed classes and to compel tho British 
bureaucracy to declare themselves as the 
only friends of those classes. 

The Bombay Government lias ferreted 
out from tlio hidden recesses of Jfr. Gandhis 
hiind tho secret of why ho incited cultivators 
to withhold payment of land-revenue and 
why ho wanted to raid Dharasana . it is 
bccauso his other slogans had failed, ft 
is to be presumed, that is correct history 
Non-payment of taxes is a method of 
eivil disobedience which tho Press Ordinance 

has labelled as an offence for journalists and 
has laneuea us or enc0U rage. Bat 

fcdi| £ 

constitutional by L Indian Liberals, 

Gokliale, tho 6 r ® at ® f . to be a constitu- 

held non-payment of ta ^ aJvlsed entreme 

tional mpthoa, tlio „ all deulocr att- 

cautioa in r f, or LL ° r i P3 ' "grievances before 

calif,. er er ? eJ P rinci ' ,le .-, In 

supplies is * ^tically governed, if people 
country not demo , » ta^es, in indirect 

resort to principle ftboy must of 

pursuance of .. tba ‘ P a i ty for such conduct 
course pay the JL J become a criminal , 
but the prmop'p J.'“ j n i„dia, in several 
one in ,, dem ° p n 10 a of non-payment of taxes 
places the method o lor obtaining 

was adopted in recent ' „ h0 did not pay 
redress of grievances " 0 way or other, 

nrS&^SHleeS 

lns said in his second Wl "raid” and 

n a , s . B a _ meant by jt. Therein 

wba ‘ ho wanted to mdertak ^ olScia i 
r' y has also is private property. 

Mr. Gandhi i®“ tmoS t toleration- ve3 iaiess in the 
tue s ' 

firm conviction 
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if violence were etclulel from tho methods by 
which it wa3 conducted, must before Ions come 
to a peaceful ending. “Events have shown mat 
tlio laws of nature are inexorable . and that tne 
history of the earlier non-co-operation movement, 
with its accompaniments of blood and fire, would 
repeat itself, if Mr. Gandhi’s campaign were allowed, 
to continue unchecked. 

The Bombay Government claim that the 
fact that they had not arrested Mr. Gandhi 
earlier than they did was due to toleration 
pure and simple. That they exercised 
toleration in his case, though not in the 
case of other leaders, is true. Tbat 
toleration may have been real toleration and it 
may be that Mr. Gandhi was arrested by- 
mandate of the Home Government, who in 
their turn were compelled to take this step- 
to stop the yells of the Die-hards. But 
it may also have been due to many causes 
of a different character. At first British- 
and Anglo-Indian papers looked upon 
contraband salt-making as something comic 
aud farcical which would be shoitliveA- 
Probably officials also thought so, and hence- 
they did not want to give it a long lease of 
life by arresting the chief instigator. 
When it was found that Mr. Gandhis- 
troupe of comic actors was not insignificant 
in numbers and was daily receiving new 
recruits, the official policy probably changed 
fnto that of arresting the other leader, and 
thus isolating him and leaving him without 
lieutenants. Perhaps it is probable that m 
view of Mr. Gandhi’s reputation and position 
™ the world, it was thought inadvisable 
to arrest him and thereby °^?£ r ban°ces 
public opinion, before any senousdis J 
had taken place. All these are mere ^ 
to be taken for what they ere worth 

ea V ” We think the conviction would 

« "I 

“ bylich 1 ?! 1 '^ conductcd'na veil 

i teas sought to oe u ,. „ p ufc violence 

from tho official method,. 

accompanied with blood and fire, and why. 
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Private individuals of high character like 
Mahatma Gandhi unreservedly admit their 
faults and shortcomings and blunders. But 
officials in no country, even when they are 
thoroughly honest, admit even their partial 
responsibility for any untoward event or 
situation — groups of officials in their collec- 
tive capacity certainly never do so. They 
are infallible and impeccable Therefore, it 
would be futile to try to produce in official 
minds even the disposition to suspect that 
perhaps there might be a very remote 
possibility that they and their agents might 
have something to do, directly or indirectly, 
with the genesis of disorders, disturbances 
and unrest. So wo must loarc them in the 
quiet enjoyment of the conviction that 
Mahatma Gandhi, whoso creed is aMmsa and 
whoso conduct is in accordance with it, is 
the direct or indirect canso and source of 
all violence and the bureaucracy whose 
creed and conduct are not based on ahimsa 
are not in the least directly or indirectly 
responsible for any outbreak of violence. 


“The Statesman’s” Accuracy 
The Statesman writes : 

“All the excesses at SlioJapur have been on the 
side of the mob, . . 

On the other hand, the Bombay Govern- 
ment’s communique , describing why and how 
troops were sent to Sholapur and martial 
Jaw was proclaimed there, contains the 
following paragraph : 

“Nearly all the rumours of hideous brutalities 
by the mob which have been freely circulated are 
without foundation. It is not true that policemen 
were tied together and burnt alive, nor that one 
had his eyes gouged ont. nor is there any suspi- 
cion v hatever that two were thrown into a well. 
It is hoped that all the 8 missing men will yet 
be found.” 


The Premier on Labour's Indian Policy 

Speaking the other day at Seafaam, Mr, J. 
Ramsay MacDonald said that when the 
Labour Government was in office they wanted 
to appoint a> commission “which would have 
advanced Indian self-government very 
substantially.” 

‘‘Just at that rr orient a majority (of what 
nationality ? Pd. 2J. JR.) decided lhat something 
(what thing ? Ed . J7. It.) should Le dene in India 
which made it absolutely impossible for us to 
take that step.” 


“In 1929, Vc came. in determined to carry out ’ 
the pledges given again and again by this country 
to India that she was going (when ? Ed., M. It.) 
to enjoy Dominion Status.” 

But “just at that moment, the whole 

thing was put into the melting pot by” the 
civil disobedience movement, the Premier 
said. But this movement would not have been 
started if 3fr. MacDonald, Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn or Lord Irwin had told Mr. Gandhi 
the definite early date on which India “was 
going to enjoy Dominion Status.” "Why 
did the Premier ignore this fact ? A vaguo 
promise is no promise at all. 

The Premier concluded by saying : 

We are going through unchanged in our concep- 
tion of what the [undated] Indian goal is, but v ill 
never yield to forces which are contrary to .demo- 
cratic Government and representative responsibilty.” 

A less brave utterance was not expected. 
But a sentence in Mr. Wedgwood Benn’s 
speech in the Commons on May 26 would 
appear to show that the British people did 
yield to sncli alleged undemocratic and 
unrepresentative forces. Speaking of the 
growth of self-government in the British 
Comonwealth of Nations, Mr. Benn said that 
“sometimes it has come after clash and 
conflict.” However, that is merely of 
.academic historical interest to us Indians. 
Mahatma Gandhi wants to convert English- 
men by the force of Jiis and his country- 
men’s sufferings, not by physical force 
or violence. He and his countrymen , 
want that the British people should yield 
to the forces of humanity, justice, truth and 
righteousness. It is to bo hoped that the • 
Premier, the Labour Government and the 
British people are not determined not to 
yield to these forces. 


Tributes to the Indian Police 
In the course of the recent Indian debate 
in the British House of Commons, many 
members, including Mr. BenD, paid handsome 
tributes to the efficiency, restraint and 
moderation with which Indian policemen 
have been doing their duty in these difficult 
times. Some of them undoubtedly deserve 
such praise. But what of the numerous 
allegations of excesses and brutalities made 
against many of them, in many cases 
by eye-witnesses of unquestionable 
veracity, in newspapers all over India ? 
Do these news never reach England ? 
Or are they all dismissed as mere fiction ? 
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nZmmi'l 1 ^ f' d io tlla >*6“ firin K info (lie crowd fa wldc'i 

commons , ^ probable tliat each news sent il ,Cre were women and children also present 

oy telegraph nro stopped on the ground that w ti \ G cro '> ( i P avo « pood example of tin 

they nro intended to further civil dis- °\vu' vl .w ce - l i c at “ ad , k°\ a unfilled info 

obedience ” cnu UIS ™- When those m front fell down wounded 

♦ hy the shots, those fiehind came forward with 

— jhcir breasts bared and exposed themselves to the 

fi0 V^t somo People got as manv 
What Happened at Peshawar 7 541.® Stro^Sfl,^* tg! 

Tnero is a popular political demonstration : P? n,c - young Sikh boy came and stood in front 
iho excited mob jeer and throw stones at $ , t ,?i?i£ ; t 5;™?, , ,r5 rn^ re a® 1 "Inch 

HlO . police Wlio Sliuw exemplary moderation an old J woman sreinl S l*r’ Svcs'^'nd'TrlS^ 


and patience ; this encourages the njob 
still more, and tho attack grpws inoro 
furious ; at Inst in sheer self-defence the 
polico or tho military oro compelled to 
firo ; dozens of men nro wounded and a few 
killed ; exaggerated rumours about the 
number of men killed and wounded aro not 


---.old woman seeing her relatives and friend? 
being wounded camo iorwafd, was shot and fell 
down wounded. An old man with a four year 
old child on his shoulders, unable to brook fins 
brutal slaughter advanced, asking tho soldier to 
fire at him. IIo was taken at his word, and he 
also fell down wounded. Scores of such instances 
will como out on further enquiry. Tho crowd kept 
standing at the spot facing the soldiers and were 


nu moor oi men killed and wounded are not fired Bt ’ from t imo to time.“unhJ there were heaps 
to bo believed : this has been the happy of wounded and dying lying about. The Anglo-Indian 
official formula which has covered all tho paper , of Inhere, which represents the official 


.shooting incidents that haro luridly punctuated 
tho political movement of tho last fow weeks. 
And this was also the formula which formed 
tho basis of the official communique on the 
happenings at Peshawar. Questions in the 
Houso of Commons, repeated demands in 
India for nn independent enquiry or an 
uncensored nows service liavo not succeeded 
in eliciting new facts from either the 
Secretary of Stato for India or the India 
Government. Tho Congress enquiry com- 
mittee has been refused entry into the 
Frontier Province, and tho reply to Pandit 
JIadan Mohan Malaviya’s appeal to bo 
allowed to take relief to the sufferers from 
the disturbances, though less curt, has not 
been less decisive. 

TYic upshot of it ail is that for some 
time to como yetj_ wo shall not know tho 


view, itself wrote to the effect that the people 
came forward ono after another to face tho (long 
and when they fell wounded they were dragged 
back and others came forward to be shot at. This 
stato of things continued from it till 5 o’clock 
m tho evening. When the number of corpses be- 
came too many the ambulance cars of the Govern- 
ment took thorn away. 


iVow for what purports to bo a military 
version of tho same affair. It is given by 
“Scrutator” of the Indian Daily Mail, 
“Scrutator,” we uuderstand, is tho editor, 
Mr Wilson himself, who was formerly the 
editor of tho Pioneer. Wc shall quoto the 
whole passage from the Indian Daily Mail 
for May 10, 1930 : 


time w w«iu . „ went cm lar very uiuu 

fill] details of the Peshawar incident, .uean- , n ,j SQ newspapers. AV t 
while thcro is no want of ^ storiM ^which which^ they jvoa t 


A fairly senior military officer told me 
yesterday, with undisguised joy, some oomplelciy 
new deiails about the shooting at l cshawai. \ on 
can take it from me,” he said, that uic snooting 
went on for very much longer than has been stated 


o taught tho. blighters a lesson 


forget and if wo wore only 


profess to give eye-witnesses account of it alio thcr0 6fl oo<ing down tho agitators 

It is wise not to place too much reliance d Jmfjera wJj0 WC ro pointed out to them by 
on thorn Yet there is ono point on which the Police. It was not a case of a few volleys. 


them. 

tho stories 


tho storms circulating in Congress and it was a case of oontmml shooting, 
military circles _ agree to suoli an jxtent as « Scrutator « docs not “protend to believe 
to give n ti l0 actual for one moment that this bloodthirsty 

probability. Wo aro fl re & following cir- follow really knows what happened at 

shooting . at Peshawar. Tho fo» Pes hawar.” This scepticism unreasonable as 

cumStnntial nccotiat of tow ine> AI it secras to us, is no more than natural in him. 

from statement , mrci resident! Punjab ■*» Fishman should at least have somo 


statement 

jibiinl 3“^ n ™Js S °Co m mil'(co ”o»<i' published 
Provincial Ompaa™* . m . ar p„ trila 




„ n d somo rnnfa b = a irow of EosI!sh 
Eoldlfro Md StoS ’ > ' iUl ° nt “° y 


An Englishman should at least bavo somo 
qualms of conscience before ho ceased to 
believe in tho chivalry of those who wear 
the British uniform. So far ns our reading 
goes, such anecdotes only too tlm lino un- 
consciously, 


with stories heard during the 
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groat war, when a British Corps Commander 
would be saying cheerfully after a battle : “I 
fancy our fellows were not taking many 
prisoners this morning," and when a British 
General would bo enthusiastically relating 
how in a captured trench British soldiers 
had bceu killing off German appellants 
for quarter, and how when another 
German appeared with his hands up one of 
them called out, “Ere ! where’s ’Arry ? 
’E aint ’ad one yet," and concluded with the 
explanatory remark that that was the “fighting 
spirit." {D/sorJ/antmaif—yiontagne, pp. 145- 
4G). 

According to what one’s predilection may 
be, one may wait for the report of the official 
Peshawar enquiry committee and another for 
that of the non-official, and a third for those 
of both before forming his final conclusions 
about many tilings relating to the Peshawar 
disturbances. But in the meanwhile one may 
without prejudice admire the cool courage 
displayed by numbers of Pesbnwaris. In the 
*tatenent circulated by M. Abdul Qadir 
Kasuri and published in many newspaper*, 
we read : 

“Two facts are noteworthy in this connection. 
One is that of nil the dead collected by the 
Congressmen theic was not one single instance 
even where there was the mark of the bullet at 
the back • in spite of the presence of the British 
troops patrolling the city the picketing weDt on 
without a break and the batches of vohintecis 
were sent according to the programnip.” 


Official and Non-official Peshawar Enquiry 
Committees 

Comments on the genesis of the Peshawar 
disturbances, on what actually took place 
during the disturbances and on allied 
matters, must be reserved, now that two 
committees of enquiry, one official and the 
other non-official, are in session taking 
evidence. It need only be observed now 
that the refusal of entry to the X.-AY. 
Frontier Province to such men as Pandit 
Jfadan 3fohan ifalaviya, Hr. T. J. Patel, 
etc, cannot but make the public suspect 
that officialdom in that province is afraid 
of the full facts being known, and may also 
prejudice the public mind beforehand agamst 
the conclusions of the official committee, 
though both members of the official 
committee are High Court judges. » 


But the terms of reference of this com- 
mitted are not sufficiently comprehensive. 
It has been asked only to enquire into aud 
report on the disturbances which took place 
in Peshawar City on April 23 and the 
measures taken on that day to deal with 
them. But no correct conclusions can be- 
arrived at without considering the event* 
of a prior date which led to .the incidents 
of April 23 and also without considering- 
wbat happened subsequently. It is well 
known that the refusal of the Government of 
the X.-YT. F. Province to allow a Punjab 
Congress deputation to proceed to the former 
province to enquire into certain grievances of 
the Frontier Province people led to 
the events of April 23. 

The two High Court judges cannot find 
out the truth if people cannot freely and 
fearlessly come before them and tell them 
all that they know unreservedly. Peshawar 
having been under military and police 
control and hence terrorized, it is not very 
probable that people will freely come for- 
ward to give evidence and fearlessly tell 
all they know. Nay, it is not unlikely that 
many who were eye -witnesses of the incidents 
would be frightened away by the police, as 
happened during the Hunter Committee’s 
sittings in the Punjab a decade ago. 

At present the local Congress leaders are 
under arrest, and, as the Sind Observer 
rightly says, “there is nobody to marshal 
the non-official evidence In the present . 
condition of Peshawar, very few local law- 
yers will dare to appejr for the Congress 
people and their sympathizers." So the 
Karachi paper suggests that 

"If this enquiry is to be a full and complete 
one. the Congress leaders who are either under 
arrest or lia\e been jailed, should be released 
temporarily to marshal evidence and to engage 
the necessary legal help. 

The Government of India’s Press communique 
says . “Subject to the exercise by the Chief Com- 
missioner under the X.-W, ¥. P. Security Regula- 
tion (1922} of his powers, of exclusion from the 
Province— any person injured in the rio f s and the- 
next of i in of any person w ho was killed or lias- 
died from the injuries received during the riots 
may be represented before the committee by 
counsel.” It is quite clear from this that no helpers, 
of the people . of Peshawar outside the . Korth- 
Westem Frontier Province nid be permitted by 
the Chief Commissioner to go there to take a- 
liard in the presentation of their case before the 
two judges. Under such circumstances, and the- 
disorganized condition of Peshawar, which is tinder 
military lule, we should le surprised if the enquiry 
would be as complete, thorough and exhaustive as. 
it ought to be. The Court is, no doubt, a highly 
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judicial body, but fho circumstances attending the 
enquiry will completely militate against its coming 
to the right conclusions. Unless the Government 
releases the Congress leaders temporarily and 
allows ojifsido friends with legal training to 
marshal the. case for the people, the report of the 
'Committee will not receive tint approval which it 
■should deserve from the public. 

Mr. Patel’s non-official committee of 
enquiry will suffer to some extent from the 
same disadvantages under which the official 
•one will labour, and, in addition, most 
probably, no official will give evidence 
before the Patel committee, though such 
evidence has not been excluded and will, in 
■fact, bo welcome. It will be a further 
•disadvantage that the Patel committee has to 
hold its enquiry outside the Fronther Province 
and outside Peshawar. As a set-off, many 
witnesses may appear before it who ‘may 
not appear or may be prevented from 
appearing before the official committee. 


“Dealers resent boycott campaign,*’ 

.md goes on to quote its , correspondent 
that on a certain day 

“Foreign cloth was in great demand,” ' 

^ bile the Amritsar Fancy Piecegoods 
Dealers’ Association itself on the very day 
passed the following resolutions: 


After Both May, no goods will be accepted or 
will be saleable owing to circumstances beyond lie 

control of the Association 

‘‘That in any case any shippers or others place 
for auction in or outside Amritsar any foreign 
cloth already indented by the members of this 
Association which, as the result of the above reso- 
lution had been cancelled, directly or indirectly 
those purchasing that cloth vill be boycotted by the 
Association 


Whom to Believe ? 


When the pro-Government version of a 
certain affair differs from an account that 
coes against them, when, for example, Nairn b 
Sir Dost Mohammed Khan, Chief of _ the 
Khalils, Nnwabznda B K. .Mohammed Ivomi 
Khan Mtazirzada, Captain Hissnnmuddin Khan, 
and other prominent Wlans of the Frontier. 

whose education npparently is not jnite 


one may be quite ready to believe— and 
indeed there should be no want of ‘loyal’ 
readiness to believe— that it is the pro-Govern- 
ment point of view which is correct ©and 
true, and the nationalist view hopelessly 
misleading and perhaps deliberately so. But 
we aro really left absolutely helpless when the 
official or tho officially inspired accounts differ 
among themselves almost as much as light 
from darkness. In a leaflet distributed from 
aeroplanes the Chief Commissioner of the 
North-West Frontier Province told tho Khans 
Chiefs and leading men of the district and 
city that the Congress volunteers who called 
themselves Khuda-t-lhuhnalgars (servants of 
G id) were in reality 

(he 


“tho servants of Gandhi, They wear 


whose CO lovaltv solemnly assure apparel rf the BoMievik, (hey are no less than 

proportionate to the r loyalty, solemnly a,, i£ w ,ctil,s. They nil! errato 

us that . atmosphere of which you heard in the ltolsiteuk 

“Tt ronuircs not the least understanding to find out dominion " 

—and a reference to the I learn Tho manifesto of N'nwnb . Sir Dost 
5i\5miSl7 ! of tho Ilob; Mohammed Khan and Co, , to » no! Ii i no haro 


are criminally opro ® 1 o j l m j st _ n j ujoan .are clear releired, is even more amusingly explicit 

Q,, This‘ point anTarc against Moslems joining hands nnint . 


with tho Hindu®, _ . , . , » n requires nine mw;. ‘<*w 

1 -i„ nnrt nt least of the official text of oneself that Congress i* in the pas < 
while part 1 , . .1 jamiat-ul-Ulema n»ts ami. tin® huge .‘•utoidy . tho 

the resolution passed oy t fatten of in preaching communi-t doctrine® mm 

Hind only seven days before tnc ran M | anes , 0 „ 3 meirherc and ofl.oc-boairr® 

Frontier Chiefs was issued, runs as . ror (his iiea®on. tho«e mi®gt»ded 3lo*lotn 


this point 

“It requires little. effort. 


they sav. to satisfy 
V of the Commit* 
Congress u«cd 
and paytrg 


who 


the Frontier ***“’ for Yhe "«ai,e’"of~a , fcw rupee® follow the Congrc 4 *. 

follows: . . , of th o country are unking themselves liable to prosecution under 

inil'tho mt'iorffrom'ilrilW' dgraMtion la Scrf'tho met common communist dootAc, 

famiar aUcnls l; Mo;‘3 ' tom « «■"»>«’ of Iho JtoWamt. I ho falo.of 


Islamic J>cwonai M' - on. non-violent .strode lorowioi shoilW ^ an Ci ooivner and « proper 


JS !?h , Jbe Congress, carry 3‘dctciroinatKnT persecution should Iks an a cupcner ami a 
with A;, tr.iii courage, real nuu acicn».« . t0 stK ,j, propaganda. . , . , . 

for freedom evample, when The "•TJje«e Bnhhe\i«t doctrine®, m huh are 

or, to take a ?^ r in bold headlines that propounded hv Corgrc*®. arc nsairtt the tcc'f 
Statesman proclaims in 0 f the Sbanat 


Amritsar 
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This is splendid ! But. unfortunately, the 
Secretary of State for India himself gave the 
whole game away when in reply to a 
question put by Sir 'William Davison (C. South 
Kensington) told the House of Commons that: 

“There was no evidence that Communist agents 
were responsible for any of the recent disturbances 
in India, . although the use of red uniform and 
the carrying of the hammer and sickle as badges 
were mentioned in some of the official telegrams.” 

But as communications to the Frontier are 
strictly censored and the whole area effectually 
insulated, we daresay this indiscretion of Mr. 
Benn’s will cause no embarrassment to the 
publicity exparts of the Frontier Province. 


The Duty of Lying 

It was samples of official or officially 
inspired propaganda of this kind perhaps 
which prompted Mahatma Gandhi to write to 
Lord Irwin that : 

“The officials. I regret to have to say. have not 
hesitated to publish falsehoods to the people even 
during the last five weeks.” 

The soul of truth that he is, (though 
incidentally it must be mentioned that the 
Morning Post called him a crafty Bcinia*), 
f he does not understand that there are 
times when lying becomes a duty. There is 
no more wittier exposition of this duty than 
a chapter in C. E. Montagnei’s famous book, 
Disenchantment. It was a melancholy lesson 
that war propaganda taught At the end of 
the war one of his comrades in the trenches 
^came and told him : 

They tell me we’ve pulled through, at last 
all right because our propergander dished out 
better lies than what the Germans did. So I, say to 
myself. “If tellin’ lies is all that bloody good m war, 
what bloody good is tellin* truth in peace.” 

Yet, as Mr. Montague writes, 

Most of the fibs that we used in the -war were 
mere nothings, and clumsy at that. When, the 
enemy raided our trenches in the dead winter- 
season, took fifty prisoners, and did as he liked 
for a while— so much as he liked that a court of 
inquiry was afterwards held and a colonel deprived 
of his command— we said in our official communi- 
que that a hostile raiding party had entered, our 
trenches but was “speedily driven out, leaving a 
k number of dead.” 

But Mr. Montague hoped for better things 
for the future. Then, he wondered, whether 
they would 

“mobilize our whole Press, conseribe i t for 

* .But pace the Morning Post the English are 
a nation of Banias. 


active service under a single control, a— let us 
be frank— a Father-General of Lies, the unshaming 
strategic and tactical lies of the ‘the great wars’ 
which ‘make ambition virtue,’ and sometimes make 
mendacity a virtue too ?” 

Id any case, 

"Under the new dispensation wo should have 
to appoint on the declaration of war, if we had not 
done it already, a large Staff Department of Press 
Camouflage. Everything is done best by those who 
have practised it longest. The best inventors and 
disseminators of what was untrue in our hour of 
need would be those who had made its manufac- 
ture and sale their trade m ouc hours of ease- 
Tho most disreputable of successful journalists and. 
‘publicity experts’ would naturally man the upper 
grades of the war staff. The reputable journalists 
would labour under them, trying their best to- 
conform, as you say in drill, to the movements of 
the front rank. For in this new warfare the- 
journalist untruthful from previous habit and training 
would liave just that advantage over the journalist 
of character which the Regular soldier had over 
the New Army officer or man in the old.” 

The author of Disenchantment would 
probably be for recruiting only British, 
journalists for the suggested Staff Department 
. of Press Camouflage. But the claims of Anglo- 
Indian (old style) journalists should not be 
overlooked. And, were it not for the colour 
bar, one might even commend to his notice 
the qualifications of a very few Liberal and. 
Swarajist journalists in India. 

But probably Mr. Montague or some other- 
British humorist will himself find out alL 
this in course of time. For, he would be a 
bold mau who would say that all the lessons 
of the great war and all that can be garnered, 
from Britain's far-fluug empire have been 
fully assimilated and utilized by the British- 
people ! 


The Duty of Christians 

There is an editorial note on the 
present political crisis in India in The 
National Christian Council Review, the 
organ of the National Christian Council of 
India, Burma, and Ceylon, s in which it is 
stated : 

“■* there has come into being' a campaign of 
civil disobedience that, however non-violent in 
principle, tends inevitably to stir the passions of 
men. We gladly pay tribute to Government and 
Mr. Gandhi for the admirable restraint that has 
marked the campaign so far : but recognize that 
the strain imposed, particularly on the . police and 
the more adventuresome devotees of disobedience, 
is one not easy to be borne. As Christians our 
duly is clear i We must uphold at . all hazards - 
the law of the land, and at. the same time see that 
it is administered with equity. (Italics ours). 
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Wo wish the editors had not added the 
last clause. For lip sendee to high priuciples, 
convenient as -it is for politicians, leaves a 
Tory disagreeable impression when it comes 
' from the mouth of a missionary. Let 
Christians uphold the law of the land by all 
means, hut why drag ' in equity ? Is every 
law of every land equitable ? Is every ^w 
■of British-ruled India equitable ? If Christ 
•came to” India today, he would at least be 
imprisoned without trial. . , . f 

Perhaps. Christian missionaries have not yet 

forgotten the lesson taught by tlie early 
history of the Christian Church, when the 
.non-violent determination of their 
c™rel ° oniats to assert their freedom of 
• conscience led inevitably to popular note 
seSn and offences against the majesty of 
the Roman Empire, and in order to sue the 
social fabric from the attacks of these 
• dang-rons "revolutionaries’ , persecution had 

isHS 

AU The Roman Em' “ 

the law of the mooc t (|ult he gl v C s 

India ? It f Government and Gandhi lor 
.equal praise to Ooverni am 

admirable . rM jffifl eII 1 would say, both 

• Government 8 ftnd Ctendhi begin with the same 

iletter ? 

For Uw and Order and-Boore. 

We have spot™ above^ ^J' 0 ^ 

K? cSES 

■sanctioned the memm.’ Law and 

for tlie sake of «ci ,„„ c |, respect or 

■Order not liW - “ parade the land m >e 
fear whentherO d „, nt war ■ •£■{ 
company at Myraensingb. where as nresM 

-dan volunteer, 


died in hospital. What is written below is 
based on an .account furnished by an eye- 
witness who holds a responsible position and 
is a competent observer : 

The shooting at My men singh took place 
as a result of the picketing of the Govern- 
ment country-liquor and intoxicating drop 
depot by the Congress volunteers. All the 
country-liquor and other intoxicants required 
by the dealers of the district are delivered from 
three depSts, one at Mymonsingh, and the 
other two at Bhairab Bazar and Tang.nl 
respectively. Of these that at Myniensingh 
is by far tlie largest. Congress picketing 
at this depot, therefore, was particularly 
affecting the excise revenue of the' district 
For about a fortnight before tho day of 
shooting the volunteers had been picketing 
at the gates of the dep3t and dissuading 
the vendors who came to -buy their stores 
by entreaty and pursuasiou. In every case 
tlie dealers complied with their request ana 
went away without making any purchases 
There was moral pressure certainly, 
no one complained of intimidation or 

VI °On| Ce the 14th , tho last day on which 
delivery had to be given of n largo consign- 
ment of country-liquor and qaw 
the indent of a number of even, 
vendors who had deposited the money jj 
the treasury, failing which tho orders wou 
be cancelled, tlie authorities took moj 
energetic steps At about --30 r. m. 
District Magistrate. Mr. G. S. Dutt {i( , n 

of the Saroj Nahni Dutt Memorial 
of Calcutta and an anion ;Pwfc«jJ ‘ subordinate 
social reform, accompanied by b^suo ^ 
officers, motored down to the wnrch > ' 
sec about the safe deli, cry of com £3 

and ffauja for the consumption of tho re p 

of the district. He. wo understand, toU »« 

&r,r jrfon SterrfT^- , T * 

T ,o volunteers at once throw thomsolv^ W 
tto ground and the cart could not 
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^TIio bfficer-in-chai^e gavo orders to the 
police to remove tho volunteers. The 
policemen caught hold of tiiem one by one 
and began to throw them away from in 
front of the cart. But as soon as some 
volunteers were thrown away others rushed in 
and took their place. This went on for some 
time, and when it was seen that the volun- 
teers could not be removed by this method 
order was given to beat thorn. Then began 
a continuous use of lathi's on the prostrate 
bodies of the volunteers, who neither stirred nor 
offered any resistance. They were beaten, trampled 
upon, kicked and poked by the policemen. Their 
behaviour, we are assured, provoked the 
admiration — strange as it may seem-— even 
of the officials present, one of whom, it is 
alleged, said that “the volunteers were 
doing very well and were non-violent” 

By this time about three thousand people 
had gathered round. They were naturally 
excited by the sight of inoffensive and 
unresisting men being beaten in this manner. 
Some of them, swept off their feet by emotion, 
rushed in and joined the volunteers on the 
ground, while others began to throw brickbats 
at the police. This was the signal for the 
firing, the order for which was given by the 
Additional District Magistrate, Mr. S. C. 
Ghatak. 

While the firing was going on on one side of 
the warehouse compound, the excited crowd on 
tho other fell upon the liquor cart, which had 
•made some progress, broke open the barrels 
and the tins and set fire to the cart. During 
the firing some of the crowd ran 
away but the volunteers and 'the greater 
majority remained where they were and took 
their chance of getting wounded. 

When the firing stopped a still greater 
crowd gathered round the place. Their 
attitude was very threatening, but the volunteers 
entreated them to remain non-violent In any 
case, no attack was made upon the police. 
After some time Mr. Dutt, the Magistrate, 
came down and himself escorted back the 
police and the officials to their lines. 

The number of wounded in this 
particular incident was about one 
hundred and fifty, of whom about S7 were 
admitted into the hospital. Picketing is 
being carried on as before, and no liquor is 
being taker? out from this depot 


“Gandhi On Hiss Campaign.” 

The following 4 has appeared in the 
Sunday * Times of London, dated April 27, 
1930 : 

We are indebted to the Associated Press of 
America for the full text of the following message, 
which Mr. Gandhi ha3 addressed to the people 
of the United States 

The national demand is not for . immediate 
establishment of Independence, but is a preli- 
minary step to a Conference, that must take 
place if independence is » to _ bo established 
peacefully, to remove certain prime grievances, 
chiefly economic and moral. These are set torth 
in the clearest possible terms in my letter, 
miscalled an ultimatum to the Viceroy. Those 
grievances include the Salt Tax, which in .its 
incidence, falls with equal pressure upon rich 
as well as poor and 13 over 10(10 per cent, of tho 
coat price. Having been made a monopoly, it lias 
deprived tens of thousands of people oE their 
supplementary occupation and tho artificially heavy 
cost of salt lia3 male it very difficult, if not 
impossible, for poor people to give enough salt 
to their cattle and to their land. 

This unnatural monopoly is sustained by laws, 
which are only so-called, but which are a 
denial of law. They give arbitrary powers to 
police, known to be corrupt, to lay their hands 
without warrant on innocent people, to confiscate 
their property and otherwise molest them in a 
hundred ways. Civil-resistance against the laws 
has caught tho popular imagination as nothing 
else lias within my experience. Hundreds of 
thousands oE people, including women or children 
from many villages, have participated in > the 
open manufacture and sale of contraband salt. 

Alleged Assaults 


This resistance has been answered by 
barbarous and unmanly repressions. Instead of 
arresting people the authorities have violated 
tho persons of people who have refused to part 
with salt, held generally in their fists. To 
open their fists, their knuckles have been 
broken, their necks have been pressed, they 
have been even indecently assaulted till they 
have been rendered senseless. Some, of these 
assaults have taken place in the prescaee of 
hundreds and thousands of people, who, 
although well able to protect the victims ' and 
retaliate, being under a pledge of non-violence, 
have not done so. It is true, that violence 
has broken out in Calcutta. Karachi, Chittagong, 
and now Peshawar. Tiie Calcutta and Karachi 
events should be isolated from those at Chittagong 
and Peshawar. . The Calcutta and Karachi 
incidents were an impulsive, outburst on the arrest 
of popular leaders. The Chittagong and Peshawar 
incidents, though also caused for the same reason, 
seem to have been serious and well -planned affairs, 
though wholly unconnected with each other Chitta- 
gong being in the extreme cost and Peshawar being 
m the north-west border of India. , 

These disturbances have so far not affected other 
parts of India, where civil disobediance lias been 
going on in organized fashion. and on a mass scale 
since the Gth instant People in other parts have 
remained non-violent in spite of great provocation- 
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A Ccaspifticr 

This amounts to nothing more or less than a 
deliberate conspiracy to conceal the truth about the 
Indian, situation from the British public. The press 
in. India has been muzzled, and an attfimpt is now- 
being made to muzzle the press in Great lint no. 

It is well known that a cable relating to 
assaults on Red Cross ambulance men and the 
damaging of the ambulance and destruction 
of their medical equipment in Kalikapur was 
sent among others to tho Secretary of State 
for India and that it was stopped. Was that 
cable “intended to further civil disobedience” ? 
And is there legal authority to stop a telegram 
to the Secretary of Stato for India ? 


Contradictory Statements in the Commons 

During the recent debate in the Common*, 
it was sbught to be made out that the Gandhi 
movement had only a small number ot 
adherents and they were mostly urban people, 
with which fact, if fact it be, one need not 
quarrel. If stay-at-home Britishers want 
to live in a fool’s paiadise, let them. 
Earl "Winterton opined that, except m 
certain districts, the exti emists “had no 
real contact with the peasants. Therefore, 
even though the movement was based on 
Sinn Fein, there was not so much substance 
behind it.” Sir Samuel Hoare “commented 
that taking full account of the grouty of all 
incidents, the trouble was confined to certain 
definite centres, mostly urban, which seemed 
to show that there was no general movement 
against the British-raj." Mr. Wedgwood Bean 
himself seemed to imply some such thing 
win n he said that “the vast majority of the 
pcoplo in India, even in urban areas aud 
certainly in rural areas, pursue day by day 
their vocations under the benevolence of 
settled and ordered government.. 

With these opinions, explicit or implicit, 
conti ast the following views of Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn, expressed on tho same day and 
occasion : 

“We are not dealing merely with ordinary 
outbreaks of lawlessness. If wo were dealing merely 
with lawlessness, the task would lie a ver*' 
simple one. We are dealing II do not know whether 
it is fully realized in tins Committee), with an 
msurgonce of national and racial aspirations. ’ 

The population of India is a predominantly 
rural population. If our ■* illage people have no 
or little part in the aspirations voiced 
from a thousand platforms and through 
numerous newspapers, how can these 


be called national and racial aspirations 
with whoso “insurgenco”— mark the word— the 
British people have to deal ? 

The fact is there are more villages than 
towns affected by the Gandhi movement. 
No complete census has been taken of the 
villages to which the movement has spread. 
From certain figures published in Young 
India of May 8, no find that contraband 
salt is manufactured iu more than 500 
villages in district Charoparan alone and in about 
500 more villages in district Saran, both in 
Bibar, which is not a seaside province. 

Indians do not believe in official or 
British estimates of the strength of popular 
movements in India As for the British 
people, it is worse than useless to keep 
them in ignorance or deceive them. They 
are sure to have a rude awakening some day. 
And then ? — 


"To Use Weapons When Necessary’’ 

During tho Indian debate “General Jvnox 
(C) considered that the police were asked to 
do too much. He forecast more trouble 
unless the military authorities were allowed 
to use weapons when necessary for tho 
maintenance of order.” It is a known fact 
that tho military authorities do uso weapons 
Did the worthy General then mean to suggest 
that they weie allowed to uso weapons when 
not necessary for the maintenance of order, 
and that they should be allowed to do so 
only when necessary for tho maintenance 
of order ? , 


Mr. Wedgwood Bean's Speech on India 

It would require a biggish pamphlet to 
expose all the fallacies, inaccuracies, half- 
-truths, and instances of snpprcsno rcri and 
suggestio falsi contained in Mr. Wedgwood 
Beun’s long, rambling and unimpressive, 
speech in the House of Commons during 
the Indian debate. There is not a topic 
dealt with in it which Indian publicists 
have not discussed in detail repeatedly. 
Eien the platitudes relating to British 
aims and methods in India with which 
ho concluded his oration have no no\ city 
in them. They are trite, stale and well-worn, 
and will fall flat on nationalist India 

He has drawn a roseate picture of India’s 
trade and finance, on which subjects the 
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reader js requested r to. peruse Dr. It fern ha’s 
notes in this issue,' Mr.. Bonn has not told 
tho world that most of India’s trade is in 
foreign, hands, and that tho sterling loans, 
including tho recent £ 7 millon ono at a 
high rate of interest, mean not only an 
economic loss to India, bqt aro methods of 
draining, away’ wealth from India and keeping 
,her in r economic and political bonduge. It 
is untrue to say that SOper cent of the 
public debt in India is represented by pro- 
ductive assets, such as railways. Not to speak 
of previous years, oven now railways are 
not paying concerns in tho business sense, 
as' has been shown by Dr. Sinba elsewhere 
in tiio , present issue. Why is it that the 
prico of Indian Railway stocks has fallen 
heavily, as shown by Dr. Sinha ? 

Railways are certainly a great facility. 
But it ought not to bo ignored that they 
aro indirectly responsible for the decay of 


The impression which tho following 
sentence conveys is far from the truth and 
will not deceive Indians, though others may 
be misled thereby: 

'‘...The Government of India is looking: more 
and more for approval and support to the l.cgMa- 
ture and Indian publje opinion, and though it may 
ho embodied in no clauses and no schedules, that in 
itself is, a real, effective and. I believe, lading 
growth in tho measure of self-government which 
India even under tho present constitution possesses’ 

Undoubtedly ! And that is why wo are 
now liviDg under Ordinacc-rule and why 
India’s greatest political leader is detained 
in jail without trial for seeking a real 
measure of self-government” — to mention 
only two facts. 

Mr. Benn lias said nothing definite as to 
when and how Indinnization of the Army i* 
coming, that is, ho is silent on a topic in 
which Indians arc most interested. The 
passage devoted to tho toy Royal Indian 
Marino contains some praise of "the 


our indigenous industries, for tho exploit- « 1IU>UV »»•.«.«» -»-*.*■ — , 

ntion of India and for the spread of diseases present boys under training,” which would 
like malaria. In the zeal to spread railways, have had somo value if thousands of such 
partly in the interests of British merchants boys were under training. “Already there 
in general and of iron-mongers in particular, j s one officer, an Indian engineer sub- 
our waterways havo been neglected, result- lieutenant” What astounding generosity- 
inrr in the decay of the indigenous water- And ono must bo overwhelmed "ita 
horno traffic, great damage to agriculture a feeling of gratitude to wad 
•md marked'decline in public health. IViiy further that, id India inhabited by only o-0 

'did Mr Benn havo nothing to say on our millions of people, such a largo number a 
did Mr. Benn nave _ ^ ri ^ l|tllr0 ? "two have passed for the engineer's branch 

and aro now under training, and three 


water-ways ? And on agriculture ? 

. It would not' be possible to discuss 
-irrigation Or any other largo topic m the 
'course of this note. Suffice it to say that 
We Miration projects aro not generally 
undertaken in response to popular demands, 
q „ cotton-growing and wheat-growing 
tracts are irrigated, mainly or partly because 
Britain wants India’s cotton and wheat But 
Wiliam Willcocks’ ideas for irrigating 
an not looked noon with favour by 
-British officials concerned. 


appointments havo been offered for competition 
among Indian hoys on tho Mercantile Marine 
training ship D offer in !” 


“The Goal is Accepted” 


Repeating somo words from the Viceroy s 
announcement, Mr. Benn said : 
stands. Tho goal is accepted, and similar 
words, which have been repeated ml murrain. 
_ . ... .--j:™*;..., « tn n inn India 


'Tlionumber of jute mills have doubled-; bin as' tan bon India 
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*but Mr. Bonn docs not say 


• them bSbmgto „,„*t that added: "I will make boIdtojay^iatHJiH^ 


It is 




of duty on cotton is an examplo C°”«£ r c ^ ^ ,, c u , y to if,, arc 

‘Uwn-fr’ Of tllC Go\em- J* u , in nlVCMit its prOPO'-alS 


the Govern- j>u came to present its propo^ 

of reco„ Similar accuracy marks Mr. -p _] inmen t.” That is beautifully >agu 


01 t Tlndfi Similar accuracy marks .ur. Parliament” That is beautifully 

’ statement that “everybody ba^bccn P J„. commi( aI, The , representatiirs ( to 


Benn’s statement 

willi»S. ?“ “'Sing on our Medical Degrees, 
Commission. yl> ci,k . s (t]0 Brcat resentment to 
lie entirely 'oC° lcs , th „ British ficncrai 


which the action - Ben rls0 „ 

Sr'nieSmen and the lay publics 


and non-commiiai. “i'*"*- y ii l(> 

tho conference aro to bo chosen . * n 

Government They can be ca«i V 
ai to make substantial agreement 
Tr only such an agreement possible *1*^ 
nationalists would repudiate. 


If, however. 
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even under such circumstances, a substantial 
agreement of an acceptable character were 
reached, the British Government may literally 
keep its promise not “to ignore it” by simply 
examining and rejecting it or its most 
important portions. 

At present oven the leading Liberals in 
India are agreed that the Round Tablo 
Conference can be of no use unless Mahatma 
Gandhi attends it, and that no constitution 
can be smoothly worked unless it had the 
approval of him and his party. "Without 
him no one can deliver the goods. But Mr. 
Benn could not spare even a passing notice to 
Mr. Gandhi's gesture from jail as conveyed 
in the interview given to Mr. Slocombe, the 
Daily Herald correspondent. On the contrary, 
questioned in the Commons on May 26 
regarding that interview, Mr, Benn said he 
gathered that the granting of permission for 
the interview was to some extent due to a 
misunderstanding that would not recur. Tins 
is cryptic to a high degree. It has been 
surmised that, ns the Daily Herald is a 
semi-official Labour organ, the interview was 
meant to ascertain whether Mr. Gandhi’s 
views had undergone any change owing to 
his incarceration ; but seeing that he has 
practically laid down his old terms, the 
interview has been diplomatically characterized 
as due to a misunderstanding and treated as 
of no importance. But if it had indicated 
any weakening in Mr. Gandhi’s attitude, 
probably it would have been exploited to 
the full and the interview would not hare 
been said to be due to a misunderstanding. 

“The Future Position of the Minorities” 

Great anxiety was professed for the 
future position of the minorities. The 
difficulties arising out of the existence of 
minority communities have been aggravated 
during British rule. In pre-British days, 
Hindus and Musalmans did not born one 
another and exclude one another from educa- 
tion and office as Protestants and Roman 
Catholics did, and as both persecuted and 
excluded the Jews. Yet the British constitu- 
tion never made any provision for the 
representation of minority communities. 
Still England is free and independent 
Evidently pTesent-day Englishmen are 
greater well-wishers of Indian Musalmans, 
non-Brahmans, etc., than their ancestors were 
of British Jews and Roman Catholics. 
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“Divide and Rule” 

According to ill*. Benn : 

There are some who rely oa the .archaic maxim 
''Divide and rule.” That is not the principle on 
which our Commonwealth has been built up *• 
It is of no interest to us that these difficulties 
should persist.” 

It may be that the speaker was a sincere 
opponeut of the divide ct impera policy. 
But his speech laid great stress on the fact, 
as he believed it to he, that Musalmans have 
held aloof from the Gandhi movement almost 
in a body, which is not true And 
Mr. Bonn's personal dislike of that 
maxim would not pro\e that it was 
not used in building up the British Empire 
and did not even now claim a very large 
number of adherents. For instance, in the 
course of the very debate during which the 
Secretary of State spoke, 

“Sir Samuel Iloare considered tho situation to 
be more favourable than it was ten years ago. 
because then the Moslems were solidly against 
us and the depressed classes had little of their 
piesent influence. He said that our duty uras to 
take advantage of such faiomabh conditions and 
press steadily forward with a programme on. 
which all three parties were agreed.” (Italics' 
ours. Ed., 3d. Ii.) 


“What More Can We Do ?” 

Mr. Bean concluded : 

“We have put forward a policy of which wo 
are not ashamed. "We have invited responsible 
representatives of India to come and confer. What 
more can we do ’ 3 ” 

A suggested answer is : “You can definite- 
ly declare that the Round Table Conference 
is for framing a Dominion constitution for 
India, giving her the same political rights 
as Canada enjoys — a constitution which will 
begin to be worked in the course of, say, 
two years. And you can and should make 
a whole-hearted attempt to exorcise from 
the minds of all Conservative, Liberal and 
Labour Imperialists the secret* desire to 
exploit the existence of different parties and 
sects in India for the purpose of indefinitely 
postponing the attainment of self-rule by 
India.” 

After Mr. "Wedgwood had concluded, 

“3Ir. Fenner Brock way said that he li3d done 
his utmost to get Indian representatives to the 
Round Table Conference, but its conditions and 
the refusal of an amnesty had doomed the 
Conference.”" 
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British Parliamentary Minority Views 
Tito vast majority of Members of 
Parliament of nil Rritisli political parties 
support tile present repressivo policy in 
India. That need not disoouraso or dnitnt 
any Indian. However, that is not what 
wo wanted to stress. Britishers in these days 
profess to attach crcater importance to the 
views and interests, or what nro supposed 
to ho the views and interests, of minorities 
in India than to tho views of the majority. 
Following that fashion to a slight extent, 
may wo bo allowed to transcribe below 
what a small minority group said during tbe 
recent Commons debate on Indian affairs . 
Tnlnnel J C Wedgwood (Lab. Newcastle) ex- 
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tion. But non -official information deserres 
only to be condescendingly weighed, 

Mr. W. J. Brown : What is the duty of a 
Labour Government ? _ T , 

Mr. "Wedgwood Bonn : Tho duty of a Ubpo* 
Government is to carry on Government (tneerw 
Mr. Brown: Ido not I now what me IK®: 
gentleman mean*. If I might reply. I v.-oulfl 
that tho last thing a Labour Government ought » 
do in India is to carry on the dirty vmk w 
British Imperialism (Hon. Members : Shame ). 

Mr. Bennn : The Hon. gentlemen, speaUngio a 
rhetorical way, spoke about tins work which 
licing carried on. Is peace being maintained m 
tho interests of some external agency ? js j 
peace being maintained in the interests ofinua 
itself ? I do look forward to the day when Indian 
liberties shall be enlarged and when India 
take her place as a fully sc f-governmg 
among other Dominions of the Empire. Is y j 
us to hand over to her a legacy of anarch* a™ 

C,U >tV W. J. Brown : Yon arc creating one. 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn : W e shall see about tii 

In tiic last foregoing extract Mr. VedffjH 
Benn states that peace is being niatntame 
in India and also states and suggests t that ‘ 
is being maintained in tho interests of . 
not in tho interests of somo external agw 
It is truo that some servants of the J, j_ dia 
Government aro maintaining P caC ? jn tho 
and that it is being done parti) * t|)jt 
interests of India. But it is also tilings 
some Government servants are ao s nn d 

which aro causing breaches of tnop ^ 5s 
producing disturbances and oko * a | n tnm 
further true that Britain tries to nmi ]y jn 
peace in India mainly or at « a p Ta i B abIo 
her own interests, because In • ({) ma j n tain 

nf hers. She docs not l J TlnUrnns 
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Discontent in India had deeper roots than 
Moscow. 

He most strongly opposed the present policy 
and said that any _ system of Government 
which required the imprisonment of Mr. Gandhi, 
one of the # finest and noblest souls in the 
wcild, was itself condemned. 


Mr, Fenner Brock way read a statement on 
the incidents in Peshawar by the president 
of the Punjab Congress Committee. 

Mr. 'Wedgwood Benn pointed out that it 
■\\ as serious to read such a statement in 
Parliament and asked if Mr. Brockway thought 
it true. 

Mr. Brockwaj* said that he did not know, 
but he thought Parliament and the country 
should . know the Indian account, m addition 
to the British official view. He urged an 
impartial inquiry and appealed to Mr. Benn to 
make a settlement by agreement i>ossible by 
accenting full self-government with a round-table 
conference to work out the detail of the 
transition period and a generous amnesty for 
.political offenders. 

Miss Bath bone considered it mischievous that 
Mr. Fenner Brockway should read a statement 
without investigating its truth. 

Mr. J. Marlcy (Lab.) honed that before 
Labour left office they would show India that 
she did not look to them in vain Ho hoped 
that Mr. Benn would throw out a gesture to 
India and not await the Simon Commission’s 
report. 

Mr. W.-J. Bell (Lab) maintained that the 
British were in India because it paid them to be 
there. He warned the Government that unless 
they could carry Gandhi with them they must 
face the alternative of organized violence and 
revolutionary effort. He urged them to accede 
to Mr. Brocfcwav’s appeal before it was too late 

Mr. Beckett defended Mr Brockway s reading 
the statement and said that Mr. Benn was no more 
able to vouch personally for the accuracy of 
official statements than Mr. Brackway for the 
statement lie had read. He expressed bitter 
disappointment with Mr. Berm’s speech, for he 
had not hoped to. hear a fresh excuse for the 
policy of repression. 


India Government and Tear Gas 

On May 27 Mr. Wedgwood Benn in a 
written reply to Sir Alfred Knox stated that 
the Government had considered the use of 
tear gas to control the riots in India, bat had 
declined to make use of it. On what grounds ? 
By the use of tear gas many mobs can be 
dispersed without resort to shooting and 
killing. Its use is, therefore, more humane 
than shooting, and equally effective in very 
many cases. 

Suspension of Publication of Newspapers 
The temporary suspension of publication 
of newspapers, as in Delhi aDd Calcutta for 


V 

example, soon after the promulgation of the 
Press Ordinance can be understood. It was 
a sort of journalistic hartal by way of protest 
against the ordinance. But it is difficult to 
understand the reasons or advantages of the 
mandate of the Congress Working Committee, 
calling upon all nationalist papers to suspend 
publication for an indefinite period and upon 
the public to boycott all newspapers which 
would continue to come out. If the Com- 
mittee had consulted the journalists and 
communicated to them the reasons why 
stoppage of publication was desired, they 
could have in their turn informed the Com- 
mittee what they wanted to do and why. 
The Committee knew that journalists were 
going to meet in Bombay on the loth May, 
and yet they considered it both courteous 
•and right to issue the mandate on the pre- 
vious day. 

Some people think that the ordinance has 
made it impossible for journalists to do their 
work properly. That is true. It ha* placed 
newspapers and presses entirely at thq mercy 
of the executive authorities. But evefc before 
the promulgation of the ordinance, w e were . 
at the mercy of those authorities, though not 
to the same extent To work under such 
conditions is humiliating; but it is only pait 
of the humiliation of not being self-ruling. 
We should try to be as useful as aye can 
under the circumstances. If any newspaper 
thinks that it cannot be useful, adequately 
or iu the least tmder such circumstances, 
it has the option not to come out. 

There is a difference between the oases of 
lawyers and students, and of newspaper men. 
We are not concerned here with the reptile 
press. The proper work of lawyers and" students 
is not directly concerned with any movement 
for winning freedom or political rights, or 
for effecting social, educational, moral, 
religious, economic or other reform, and 
improvement. But reputable journal* exist 
for furthering the cause of such advancement 
and for the dissemination of news, which 
last is one of the means of informing and 
enlightening the public mind. So, though it 
may be thought necessary in times of 
national crises for lawyers and students to 
give up their proper pursuits in order to 
devote all their energies to the promotion of 
public movements, it is not necessary for 
journalists to give up their proper work in 
order to do so. On the contrary, it i* their 
duty to go on in order that open public 
movements may be directly or indirectly 
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puMicSion 0 °f theirmn 0 ^ y n “ y St0|> t,l ° ™ s Ieads l,s “> tilc consideration of to 
P SeetnJ .Ff 1 ,,, .• economic aspect of tho ivorl- of presses ,tm! 

mibSmn i 1- I >a P, cr “,. stl11 eontinue newspapers. Printers and journalists m 
d continue to discuss politics mostly householders. That their wort 
\r ‘{ S oJLjET,'®'"?. 1 “V 80 «W that brings them money docs not derogate from 
nnnttS? V i,' W “..i'? T* *?? loa !! g lts TaUle - The economic consequences of 
W l J ‘ "T *9 b .<: Polished and to wnta the stoppage of presses and papers are no! 
with as much truthfulness and vigour as negligible. If tho biggest lawyer gives UP l.i< 


. , ----- ----- -- 0 --W -- negligible. If tho biggest lawyer gives UP l* 1 * 

*L UJ ' ® case c e an „ be made out practice, only he and his family and a fe* 

for stopping the publication of all nationalist clerks ,with their families aro financially 
papers by Congress mandate. Incidentally, affected. And tho big lawyers can fall back 
it may be observed that it is not merely the upon their previous savings. But tte 
ieir papers of the Congress party which are stoppngo of tho work of even a small P«« 
nationalist. There are many other nationalist or a small paper means unemployment f° r 
papers^ J'latioualism and nationalist papers a larger number of men of small 


existed before the Swarajya regime and than is involved in the giving up of pratfNw 
continue to exist, by tho biggest lawyers. The stoppage w 

Efforts made to stop the publication of presses and newspapers arc calculated h 
papers by non-violent picketing cannot bo ? ff ect also tho business of papcr*merclis DC,< 
approved, aud the methods of violence adopted ink-merchants, type-foundries, etc. 
for tlie^&ame purpose are reprehensible. Unemployment, . financial loss, decrc*^ 


In freo countries even in war time there or total loss of income, all those ch*sc . 
aro meu who hare resisted conscription. Mr. wen could have been asked to bear. *i * 
Gaud hi, being against coercion of any sort, national cause were served thereby. * 
lias never sought to have conscripts from ' v o bnvo f a,d before, wo do not b r>njl 

among lawyers, merchants, students or any w l ,a ^ advantage would accrue to we ; 

other class of men. Arc only nationalist canso from tho stoppago of l ,r<>s 

journalists to bo conserved ? Are they to newspapers. ti} 

be dragooned into acceptance of the dictates Whether, after being called P , r 
of a few dictators or one dictator? deposit security, a press or a ^ < n 

_ , . .. „ . , , should deposit the sum demanded ana - 

Secret societies may flourish without tho carry 0 n, depends on tho inclination and «* 

aid of newspapers Bnt no open movement financial position of the owner, llui/' 

ca.w y,Q on without their help. This has b on ptopn^lot 4w& wcA. tiny tetsc&sfc be 

practically ' recognized by the Congress party una y 0 to pay, ho should not pose «« j 

itself, by the publication of Congress bulletins horoic c h anip ion of national honour *^ 

of news and views. They arc prac c. y so if_ respcc t. The action, however, of ^ 

small newspapers If it be necessary to whQ can pay bllt do notj canno t but »> 

publish them and if such publication be thought of w j t!l rcSpoc f. 

allowable, why should there be a ban on 

the publication of nationalist newspapers ? 

We have come across a letter addressed 
to advertisers by a group of papers which 
have suspended or been obliged to 

suspend publication for well-known reasons. 

The letter seeks in effect tho patronage 
of the advertisers with a view to 
resumption of publication. The men who 
conduct tlm croup of papers «ro also 
active in efforts to stop tho publication 
of or tho boycott of other papers ivliicli 
have resumed publication. Probably a double 
rcanio is bcinc played owing to trade jealousy, 
in order to coin ulterior economic ends. 
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have an economic value. Therefore, to cut 
down date ' palm trees in order to put a 
stop to toddy-drinking would be too drastic a 
remedy, perhaps rarely adopted in Bengal. 
.Moreover, -those who are unconverted to 
teetotalism might, in the absence o! toddy, 
take to other intoxicating liquors and drugs. 
Therefore,- we are for the total prohibition of 
the manufacture, sale aud consumption of all 
intoxicating liquors and drugs by State action. 
In the meantime, of course, preaching and non- 
violent picketing should be resorted to. If 
owners of date . pa\ra and palmyra trees 
voluntarily cut them down in the interests 
of prohibition and bear the loss cheerfnlly, 
they should be free to do so. 

Tn Bengal the kernel within the thin 
seed-cases of the unripe palmyra palm fruit 
is much relished and fetches a moderate price. 
The kernel -within tt\e seed of the ripe fruit 
when the sprout Is about to come out, is 
also relished- The pulp of tho ripe fruit is 
eaten raw pr used _ for making cakes by 
mixing with , powdered rice. Palm-leaves are 
not much used ‘.in these days for writing. 
But they are still. us,ed for matting, and the 
young branches with leaves for making 
fans. Palmyra palm sugar has a medicinal 
use. In ’West Bengal the trunk of the pal- 
myra trees are valued for making the frame- 
work of the roofs of thatched houses by 
Sawing them into long thin strips, as they 
are tough and^ white-ant-proof. We do not 
know whether ^in Gujarat the palmyra palm 
is used only for making toddy. In that 
case there can be no objection to felling 
them with the free consent of the owners. 


Congress and the Minorities 

There is much profession of anxiety for 
the interests of the minority communities in 
India on the part of Britishers in and out of 
Parliament apd in India, and much effort to 
prove that Iojlia 'cannot yet do without a third 
party, namely,’ the “'altruistic Britishers. If 
that be so, ■ after nearly two centuries of 
British rule, it is a poor testimony to either 
its inclination or its power to compose the 
differences between different classes and reli- 
gious communities. That is the least that 
can be said. '* However, the history of the 
United States of America, for example, shows 
that a free country can do without the per- 
manent or temporary services of a third 
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party. There have been aud still are race 
riots and religious riots in that country, 
directed against Negroes, Jews and Roman 
Catholics, and sometimes against Japanese. 
These are not less but more savage and 
sanguinary than Hindu-Moslem riots. Yet 
the Americans have always been quelling these 
riots without the help of the Britishers, and the 
number of such riots bids fair to diminish and 
be reduced to zero at no distant day. Aud the 
United States is still free and independent, 
and is the most prosperous country in the 
world — probably the most powerful, too. We 
know India is not America. But what is an 
accomplished fact in one country cannot be au 
impossibility in another, as human nature is 
fundamentally the same everywhere. 

An impression has all along been sought 
to be created that it is only the Britisher 
who cares for the minorities and that the 
majority is seeking to establish an exclusively 
Hindu raj, of which there is no proof. 
The prolonged and painstaking efforts 
of the various All Parties conventions. 
Conferences and Committees, give the lie to 
such an impression : The “third party” has 
not done anything to make the task of these 
national bodies easy or simple. For a 
succinct accouht of this work, the reader is 
referred to India's Political Crisis by 
William Hall, Ph. D. (The Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore, U. S. A.) 

That Congress has never ceased to think 
of the problem of the minorities will also 
appear from Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
note on the subject This note of tiie 
prisoner-president *has been published in 
Young India. Almost the whole of it is 
reproduced below. 

But even when the . fight is fiercest and 
consumes all our energies, we must remember 
that the true ‘solution of our difficulties can 
come on ! y when we have won oyer and given 
satisfaction to our minorities. To-day it is 
unfortunately the fact that some of them fear 
the majority and for fear of it keen apart from 
the struggle for freedom.. It is sad that some 
who were our comrades in arms ten years ago 
are not with ns today. None of os who had the 
privilege of marching shoulder to shoulder 
with them then can forget the brave part they 
took and the sacrifices they made. It e cherish 
that memory and we are assured that when the 
fight thickens they must take their rightful 
place in the forefront 

Freedom for ale 

The history of India and of the countries of 
Europe has demonstrated that there can be no 
stable equilibrium in any country .so long as an 
attempt is made to crush a minority or to 
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J nationalism ; ami to ufl other minorities!. 
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rt''* ntumnt of the minority and keeping it 
f rdl * 1 Mio JiM of’ the nation tnin to 
main* it feet that it fin* nut pot the freedom What is the ‘present wwition *i,« e..— , 5 „ n 
I-o/ nm./I,” ^ c .nrts.sion ftncl coercion this vital question ? TlKehrii JIpfeftSrhrvoL 

JSH s,m f m comcme.i minonly. They lull Miretj ; tto mwi&mTM^VufKTm 
nui make it more nelf-con^ctotis and more remain. The Fundamental is cfctnl there 

tlctormmotl to v.iltto and ftojtl fast to tvJiaf it tntlndpd 'n'JitrioiK citltutnf ‘ ittitrutstie ' And 'ttduisi- 
S:. ,d « , i ra 0K "- 1««® 'Vhotltcr tion.lt frepdotn. TJ,i* dwtattiSTSt TOrafSml 

” f “ r "-'•other iW own tartrail.tr it reinovrs at one* the major fans of a mmoritf. t» 
ttiaml or culture is worth while or not. flie far as other matters are concerned minorities ®> 
Lr r^.( cn n °I 5? 9* •. ,t „ ,n ? kcs U dear, freedom such will hardly be affected, and the Lahore Con- 
L 0 .. i/r 1 'J 0,t,cl ,tReW ,ts J»lue. r,lc Rrefs has declared that in an Independent (min 

new Jfussia pone a loop, way in wiving such questions should 1*3 solved on strictly natw- 
J h ntinonties problem by giving each one of nal lines. It has pone further. It has assured the 
tiiem the fullest cultural, educational and Muslims. Sikhs and other mwirities ih.it. if any 

IlDpmstit trecdom. solution of any communal nrohlem is proposed in 

Ihererore we in India must make it dear future, it will not be accepted by the Congress 
to nil tiiat our policy is Lascd on granting this unless it gives full satisfaction to the parties 
freedom to the minorities and that under no concerned. A more complete guarantee could not 
circumstances will any coercion or repression have l*?en given, and if the Congress remains true 
of them lie tolemted. There js hardly any JjjceJi- to its word no minority need have the feast l«r. 
hood .of economic questions atteeting the Thus the Congress has 'endeavoured to give 

minniitics ns such, hut should they do so we effect to the principles that should govern the 
can also lay down as tmr deliberate policy treatment of minorities If in the eyes of some \t 
that there shall be no unfair treatment of is still suspect, it is not because of what it hij 
anr minority. Indeed we should go further and none but because of want of trust and iwyiMifipa 
stale that it will l»e die business of the State fear. Tlie Congress I trust, will remain tme'to 
to give favoured treatment to minority and these principles and will demonstrate to the conn- 
backward communities. try flat m communal matter* it wall not (fc' w,e 

In n free India nolitical representation can ^ dm right or the left and will hold the centre 
'|"„T ‘X, I would I to tlu” ■«*. It will. 1 lioira, pmve Wrtts ittinoitlj- 
WrcMSitation to lie on an economic l«sis. which ’a , 1 '!!!'* U \, :{?' “ ^ } mound amiu 
would lit in. with modern conditions far ?, hen rs wil UN e a, ^ 

s“-S,s ^rssrssjs f-fl 

dcmaivutiou along communal lines. A\ ith religious 01 18 0010 r, (fK 

and i ultural and linguistic freedom granted., the 
principal questions that will arise in our legisla- 
tures will be economic ones and divisions on 
them cannot lie on communal lines. Hut whatever 
the method of representation adopted may l*. it 
must be bitch as to carry the goodwill of the 
minorities. 


Our Social Problems 

India's problems are many. If pWj'W 
wero asked, what is the most iruporfcw* 


inmonuve. „ > noncv, ....... «.v * — 

If these principles are accepted and adhered among them, perhaps most of the answers 
to. I do not think any. mmontv can have a mention the pressing political problem 
ynovanoc « feel Jt tat SfiSSSK? «.c d«y. But, without nteattins to 

lh,' fC Sml” f ' ImiipJc of tlio to it Us place lit order of importance, « c 

!>i unlit v in' giving effect to them. To that the may draw attention to the problem presented 
oiilv effective answer can be the translation of j,y tlio place given in our society to the 
those" principles into action. Unfortunately the ‘depressed’ and so-called untouchable 

SfiiSr l, tgfsjs r,»r. ss sffi: STUkJ %^ s ,«<, * 

If tile ho w fMt* of ‘be majority are donfXcd. as important or pressing than her political 
iLv might well l>c, then even pacts and agree- problems. They are. no doubt, interdependent 
Jurats are of little value. A general and country- f or their solution. Hut no one should think 

urwrunM S r 4 tha t %v«- 

evil-intentioned majority problems can wait . . 
even A n «*.* ; t .. {{„t temporary pacts l«tneen Such being our opinion, it has given ii» 
Individuals or oven representatives cannot luvvo nmc j J pleasure to read the following in 
the same value. „ The Indian Social lie form r: 

These are in such The women of aioashfpnj {Bengal] have vilmj 

grotips : To that it is inconceivable the question of temple coin- of iintoHchablcsm th ' r 

nnin ,)0 ^ ?J' !rtl ^„vWr» .- to the Sikhs. o«n decisive way. which, wc trust, wi t l" 
iJjat any. maiontj can. coenre ore a powerful followed in other ivirts of the country. A fret*. 

to thc.riSrs; X dirAnglo* message of the 18th instant from Dacca rejsirlcd 
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(hat (he Munshiganj . Kali temple “sityasralia,” 
which was being continued for over nine months, 
had a happy tei ruination-, on the previous day. 
About. 200 lush-caste women,, in order to save 
l ho lives of thfe . hunger-striking “satyagialps,” 
removed* the harriers to the temple with saws, 
axes and hatnniers-rthey being helped, in this by 
members of the Young glen’s Association-anil 
thus thiew the doois of the temple open to all 
elasses**.of ' Hindus. About 2,000 people witnessed 
the incident. -{ The women and all the. Hindus 
present, made offerings to the deity* The 
oppositionists kept aloof and ^tiered no obstruction. 

We Ji'aVe often thought, why, when there 
is so nuic)i zeal fimpng “the excluded” to 
enter .temples where the images of .same 
gods or goddesses- are kept for worship by 
Brahmans and for being seen -from a distance 
by wittier Hindus, the Brahrao places of 
worship of God, to which all have accoss 
as r a t matter of * course, are not full -of 
worshippers. Why 'docs itot the Brahrao 
Samaj carry its message' to tho humblest in 
thei land ? r 

■'*_ There is a Self-respeot Movement m the 
South.’' Wo do not J s<je why the advocates 
and followers of this biovement should not 
be. xl fawn to the Bralnno Samaj, which is 
caStblfess, which does nob-give any precedence- 
to men sprung from any caste, which has no 
priesthood, and in which nfenand women, have 
both in theory and practice equal rights. 


Communal Murders, Loot and Arson at Dacca 

All* murders arc heinous. They are not 
less hdraous when §n'e man kills' another k fof 
no other reason * thnri : that the two profess 
different religions, Trench erou’s and seerbt 
mhrdbrs of tin's ‘'communal character aro as 
co'waydly and diabolical ns they mb 1 the 
most ’difficult to prevent. Rioting * attended 
wltH’ loot;'* arson and murder is also’ 
difficult but not impossible to prevent. We 
bubo to i-ecord with sorrow ' that in Dacca' 
all these ci fines have been going on. All 
this H ostensibly tbciesult of a jiCtty squabble 
between somfe Hindu and Musalulan boys. 
ButMhatwm pferhapS dnly the spark applied to' 
the^powdey magazine: Preparation's must 
have beSl^gbing on behind the scenes' tinder 
the institution' or -direction of wicked men. 
Many refugees have come to’ ’’Calcutta from 
Dacca. ’''ft*' is r tho bounden duty of every 
one to h€f|l to relieve their distress. 

Tt is Si matter 1 of profound sorrow and 
>lmttib thaty though • 'Hindus and . Musalmuns 
have been neighbours for feo many ' ccnttttR*> 


and though tho culture of either community 
lias enriched the other and both have 
benefited by tho frieodly acts of one another, 
still there should be^such diabolical acts of 
cruelty and cowardice. It i*- also a matter 
of great shame that the leading meu of the 
two communities have not! sufficient hold on 
their respective co-religionists to be able to 
bring about reconciliation, but have to 
tolegidph to Yicoroy and Governor for 
protection. It is m no carpi ug spirit that 
we write. Wo • share all our countrymen’s 
shame. 

Tho San ji bam, the Moderate Bengali weekly 
per cjceltence, after narrating some of the 
shameful and horrible- incidents of the Dacca 
riots, arson, murders, etc,, in a leading article 
headed, "Not Jliofing but Anarchy in Dacca” 
observes : 

“What else is anarchy, if not this ? Dacca is not 
more than three miles long and two miles bioad. 
In this small, area, during the day and at night 
murder, grievous assault, looting and the 
burning down of houses are taking place. Yet 
the officers of the State are unablo to prevent and 
bring under control such lawlessness. What can 
bo mom sarpusing than this?” [Translation], 

In order to give our readers some idea of 
the condition of Dacca we give below 
a slightly nbridged translation of a Bengali 
private letter written to us on the 28th May 
last from Dacca : 

“The situation at Dacca is fearful and critical. 
Ono inhabited aiea m front ot (a certain hostel) 
lias been devastated. There were only two un- 
married girls in a house. Their- father was absent 
from Dacca. Their brother had fallen victim to 
the Bengal Ordinance two days ago. Hooligans 
attacked tins house for the brotliei ’s oflence was 
that he conducted an, al.hada for physical culture 
and taught girls also the arts of self-defence. The 
tp’o gills .defended their house and their honour 
against a mob of hpoligaiis mimbeiine more than 
ttvo hundred for more tlian t\\ o . hours. At this 
stage three teachers, who weie • neighbours, protect- 
ed against the cowardice of i the mob and came 
out of their houses to tlvuait their evil designs. 
Thercu|>on the mob, leaving' the girls unmolested. 
ran towards these three " teachers. On this they 
shut the • entrances of, . then* houses. Not • being 
able to enter these ,--hoii>e?, the mob jioured 
petrol all around and set. hi o to them. The mob 
of hooligans contained even boj s- of 8 to ten .tnd 
old men. But in the whole neighbourhood, none 
bnt these three teachers made any attempt to 
protect the tvro girls. After setting .tire to the 
houses of these three gentlemen., tho hooligans began 
to set fire to other houses. Seizing this opportunity, 
these teacher? jumped down from their burnirg 
two-storied houses, hurting them>el\ c*> thereby, anu 
taking the two heroic girN with them lodged them 
in the afore-viid hostel- Tho Police made their 
appearance t\\ o hours and a lialf after this attack. 
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TliGn about 500 men, women and children of this 
neighbourhood took course to leave their houses and 
take shelter in the hostel. At present it is Vacation 
time. There are only 40 examinees in the hostel. 
Xtiey have taken upon themselves the onerous 
diity of extending hospitality to these 500 refugees. 
Ihe hooligans are picketing all shops near -the 
hostel, threatening to kilt the shopkeepers if they 
sell even, a pice worth of things to the hostel 
people. . Rice, pulses, coal— there is nothing of 


Swadeshi in England 

Miss Margaret BoncJfield, the British 
Cabinet Minister, has got a cotton dress 
made and has been usirifr it The London 
correspondent of an Anglo-Indian paper 
writes • , 


. ...... .« - — v, One result of National Cotton Week will 

these m store. To the face of the hostel people, possibly be that this year's Ascot will be a 
Jhe coal shop was burnt down and the rice shop "Cotton Ascot" owing to., the success which 
looted. w The hostel boys are serving their refugee promises to attend the efforts to , render cotton 
guests in every way. themselves almost fasting: garments not only popular hut, fasitfqpable. 
feeding them, nursing the wounded, making all Lmcadiirc’s efforts to direct' attention to cotton 
sanitary arrangements, and keeping watch at nigl\t goods are being well seconded by Pleading stores, 
at every approach to the hostel. The hooligans and one lady is giving a cotton, .frock tea party 
are infuriated against it ; “Why did it give shelter during cotton week to rii&r.fr her approval of 


to so many people ?” They have assumed .. 
menacing attitude, challenging the hostel to a trial 
of strength. Jeopardizing their own, lives, the 
hostel lads are smuggling rice, <oat, etc., in carrying 
the loads themselves. They never give a thought 
to where so much monev would gome from. They 
are spending their cash to the last pie in the 
service of the frightened refugees.” 

“One further episode has to be reoorded Wien 
the hooligans attacked the house which had only 
two girls for its occupants and defenders, the 
latter blew a bugle as a signal of distress. The 
hostel boys were ready to go out to face certain 


’‘nrerentini 10 tK^ron^do^'la »nd many afternoon frocks w.ero of ankle length. 


1 <aneashiro’s “exquisite efforts.” * 

Moreover, the cause of 'Lancashire's complaint 
that women have l»een using too -Jit tie material 
in their dresses will shortly l*e removed if the 
present trend of fashion, as revealed at tin* 
opening of tho opera season nt\ Covent Garden, 
continues : for not one wholly Oiort dress was 
to be seen, while at fho drapery exhibition opened 
at tho Royal Agricultural Hall by the I/ird Mayor, 
mannequins wore confronted with tho diheult 
task to prevent laces and flowered' chiffons from 
sweeping the stairs as they nuldo thoir way down 
to tho hall. ^ 

Even sport a frocks and eosftimcf; aro lon^r. 


At this juncture, tho wnfo of a teacher told her 
son: "Go mv child, go.” The lad > ran out. hut 
w,i3 prevented by others from going out. The 
father remonstrated w-ith tho mother for sending 
her son to meet almost certain death She calmly 
replied. “Tho wometl in distress aro also mothers : 
thev too have sons.” ... . t 

“Tim hostel ncorle are living m a sort of 
bosciged fortress.'' 


Britishers, and wo also, admire these 
patriotic efforts to help Lancashire 


Swadeshi In India 


But Swadeshi in India is another matter. 
Mr. Wedgwood Bonn, tho Secretary of State 
The population ,of Dacca is 1,19,450 and for India, has been reminded in Parliament 
that of Sholnpnr 1, 19, 5SI— almost equal, that he is a British citizen, and must see that 
.so, jl is eg u ally easy or difficult nil necessary steps arc taken to maintain and 
to deal with disturbances” in cither town. At promote the sale of Lancashire cotton goods 
Sholaimr on the 23rd May, “three Congress- in India. Britishers aro angry with tho 
men were arrested for displaying ‘prohibited Indian boycott of foreign goods. They forgot 
emblems’ and a man with tho intention of that they fought and defeated Indian cottons 
hoisting the National Flag was arrested with with the weapons of various'Unds of 
bis companions." Evidently these things done litc boycott, and that the Indian boycott is only 


at Sholnplir are more bcinoit, and more 
necessary to prevent or punish than murder, 
loot, arson, etc. at Dace.,. And CT.dcnt y 
the empire can spare snfl.cicnt resources to 
attend even to these 'tnfles at Shdapur hut 
cannot fluidly put » stop to anarchy 
nt Dacca. 

Arc such trifling po/t/icn? offences, if 
o lienees they be. more necessary to stamp 
out promptly than sonous and d.abota! 
crimes having a fommnnal tinge . 


a social weapon. They forget, too, that swadps|>j 
and boycott are only tho two sides of the modal. 
To ask fl man to buy Indian cottons is 
fell him to eschew Lancashire and other 
foreign fabrics. We cannot buy both Indian 
and British goods, as Britishers during their 
cotton week did not buy both Lancashire 
and foreign cottons. 

The principal Indian mrlf-owhers of 
Bombay ban? been trying to keep prices at thp 
normal level. They are trying nl«o to increase 
production. These points hare to be always 
home io mind. Britishers are hoping that 
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the Mijiply of Iudi.m poods would fall .short 
of the demand and then there would be an 
increased demand for British poods. Air Anglo- 
Indian paper has already reported that in 
Madras the boycott of Lancashire has collapsed 
and orders arc being sent to England. Wo do 
not know whether that is true. 

Many well-tp-do people buy and use more 
swndeshi cloth than is necessary. They should 
be more economical, so that enough n wades hi 
cloth may be left Cor those who are urgently 
in need of it Cloth-dealers who have stocks 
of foreign cloth on hand may be quite 
naturally unwilling to sell Indian cloth. 
Hence, where necessary, suadeshi cloth shops 
should be opened at suitable centres. During 
the days of Die swadesln agitation in Bengal, 
educated young'nien, many of them graduates, 
took to hawking Indian cloth from house to 
house. House to house visitation for populariz- 
ing Indian cloth by preaching and supply 
should be widely resorted to 

The Patiala Enquiry 

Almost in every respect the Patiala 
enquiry is going to be what it ought not to be. 
The single individual « ho lias been entrusted 
with it. is the nominee of the Maharaja of 
Patiala,' who is the accused. The person 
nominated is not a High Court or lower 
grade judge, but Political Agent to the 
Governor-General for the Punjab States, and 
as such had probablv dealt with many of the 
things to be enquired into. Is it the law or the 
practice in any civilized country for the 
accused to choose his own judge and that, 
not from the ranks of judicial officers, but 
from among one’s friends or acquaintances ? 
Then, the enquiry is to be field in camera. 
Those who drew up the Patiala Indictment 
did so after making open enquiries. An 
enquiry field in camera cannot but be looked 
upon with distrust. Another disadvantage 
which the accusers of the Maharaja 
will labour under is that tfie hill station 
of Dalliouste fias been chosen by Mr. 
Fitzpatrick as the place where lie will 
conduct the enquiry. This place Is 30 
miles from the nearest railway station. The 
accusers of the Maharaja and their witnesses 
are not as wealthy as he. How can they go 
to and lire in Dalhoasie easily with all their 
witnesses ? TVhy was not Lahore or Delhi 
or some other place in the plains chosen, 
where good lawyers can be bad for moderate 
fees ? For the Maharaja lias engaged Sir Tej 


Bahadur Sapui, etc, as his Lawyers, and fl 
accusers, if they wanted to have a squat 
deal, would have required the services 
lawyers. 

Considering all these circumstances, » 
think the Indian States’ Peoples* Confers 
Committee have been rightly advised <* 
deciding not to have anvthing to do with »’ 
enquiry. 

As lay m erf we do not know the law 
convention- anil etiquette which govern 
acceptance of briefs by lawyers. W 
we are curious to know, however, is whet lit 
it is usual for lawyers who 
not merely lawyers but also leaders of tl 
people, to consider whether an improv 
“court’’ of enquiry before which thev are 
appear is properly constituted and t’ 
procedure to be adopted is likely to mr 
the ends of justice. 

Conflicting Evidence at Peshawar Enquiry 

Before the official Peshawar Riots Inqu 
Committee there has been . conflict 
official evidence. 

“I realised tli.it nothing but bring could save, 
situation.’’ said Mr. Fookcs. Senior Suj w “* r 
of Police, concluding !u» evidence on Monday. . 

"'If the authorities had not taken the action ■ 
did, there would have been tnuih .more sen 
damage,” said Mr. Metcalfe. Commissioner. 

But, . 

Mr. Soadullah Khan. City Ma w .*u. 
examined, stated that the crowd was perfe* 
non-violent in the beginning. Ho repeatedly warn 
the authorities against employment of military. 

Mr. Saadiiltnii Khan. City Magistrate, contini 
.-aid, that he had warned the authorities 
emplovment of the military would create trot 
He did not see if the Assistant Superintend 
Police was pelted with stones, and immediately 
latter had gone to the cantonment, fie (witness) 
to get into touch with the Deputy Commission- 
order to tell him not to be prejudiced with 
statement of the Assistant Superintendent of 1 
as there was no need of the military. The c.-> 
he said, had no sticks and was melting awar • 

(lie surrender of. two Congressmen who ' 
wanted by the Police, 

Purdah Women’s Public Activity 
Noakhali is a small town in Bengal * 
a population of 7,715 persons, of wb 
2,S3f> are women. It is interesting to ■ 
that in this out of the way place, when 
Gandhi's arrest became known on the • 
May, 

A large number of purdah women .voluntr 
picketed the gates of the civil and criminal *. 

The District Magistrate, the District Judge. 
Saj*erintendent of Police .and other officials 
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helpless, the roads leing blocked against llicm 
by tlio pickets. . , 

A (tor ationt three hours the mob was tlearcu 
witli the help of constables who. arriving on 
information, placed a cordon round the volnntccre 
and koiit them timler detention m the hutiherc 
compound. The women pickets ''cre nmioved at 
at out 2 p.m„ when the olllecrs entered the court 
rooms. 

“Foreign Affairs" Suffering from Hysteria 

Foreign Affairs, edited by Soruum Angell, 
lias been evidently sufTi’rins from 
hysteria. An nrticlo in its May 
entitled “The Revolution in India . From 
Non-violence to Killine,” begins with the 
highly sensational paragraph : ..... 

•'Tltf> storm c o long browing in India has 
broken into armed rCToInHon. The *Ugc^ o 
war was reached on April ai 

pci-sons were killed. 

The sober fact is that the rmd rvns am a 
isolated. outbreak, having 


of (ho country for having maintainor! the 
eminent scholar and for granting him every 
facility tip to his last day. — K. 1*. Jayaswal 
T hough on matters of Indian archeology 
and history we cannot speak with any 
authority— certainly not with tlio authority 
of Mr K. V. Jayaswnl, our estimate of tlio 
position and worth of I’rof Hanerji a 5 * an 
arch ivologi cal discoverer, numismatist and 
historical scholar was very high- As a 
linguist, too, he occupied a distinguished 
position. Besides Sanskrit and some allied 
ancient Indian tongues, ho knew lersimi 
and some four or five modern Indian 
vernaculars in addition to Bengali. Ho 4S 
the author of several Bengali novels and 
historical works Ho hud nn utmost unerring 
instinct for spotting mounds which ou- 
oveuvntinn would yield up nicli.oolog.cul finds 
Sf great rnlue lying hidden underground 
for centuries. Our sense of personal loss 
prevents ns from writing all that we would 
otherwise liaie liked to do His earner 
prematurely cut short in the full . "sturdy of 


morcniont. P— » ZJTS - « 'i^'l-iiso 

Therefore, P tht sub-heading. From RulMled. is a mournful tragedy. . Il wmld 

killing. ' _ 


R. D. Banerji _ „ 

The greatest Indian sohohr^o^ Indian 
listorv passed nway aftcr^a pro rcsidcn< , e in 
in tho 23rd May, 1930, * n ancr ji, Xnndi 
Calcutta. Frof. Kak ial Das town 
Professor, Hindu Dn r t yfj next liundrcd 

„ line of research tor 'no , )w 

years, by discovering 4™, "Talley. was 
civilization of and the greatest 

the greatest cpigrar m JIe equally 

numismatist in t” al ( , dian history to 
the greatest “ re i”t „„ wo.Ung with a 

lliy knowledge. Ho we u t)l at 

re-doubled energy ns >. b tcd t „ r oach 
to. die soon. He no e >robab]j . for a long 
tho age of cvc "„H.er would not be bom. 

r 3S i ", tS. M 

ms*’*#* »>-■ *• 

genius and a ,„ C atcst bislo.ical 

k The country lose* " t ' ^cb.oologist. The 

scholar and I the f '. l md5 js „„ loss tcinblo. 
3tr. S< ihuiei ji had a loving Hindu 

Sf slty Vi sS?ft‘ cr ‘‘ ,il " ' 

- ' r.us™aynr™nsnn.m^K. 


have" gladdened Ins soul, if he had lived to 
see the publication of Ins inagiiim 
ids llhtorv of Orissa finished in manliscript 
but only halt yet printed Rut it was 
not to be. _ 

Stricken Burma 

Our heart goes out in sympathy to the 
people of Hurina They have recently sufiered 
Iron a destructive earthquake And now there 
s another sore affliction m the shape of tho 
sanguinary fights between the Madrasi and 
Burmese dock lobourers. 

New Ordinances Again ! 

\«; we g<> to press news comes of two 
flesh ordinances promulgated by the V iceroy 
“to protect shopkeeiieis horn |iickotiii„, to 
Stop the movement for non-payment of taxes 
anil to deal with attempts to tamper with 
the loyally of soldieis, police and Oovc rnment 
1 1 Is ” It i« also anticipated by an 
jta'do-Iudian newspaper eonespondent that, 
it these measmes me. not success .. I, lloveri.- 
ment will declare Congliss an unlawful body. 

There is no time to comment on thc-e fresh 
incisures, which will apply immediately to 
the Itombav Prosideney but may be 
extended to any otl.ei pait of tho eounliy, 
if thought ncccss.u y by ifiicialdom. 

T)\«s, at tug PKABASI PRfcsS. 

AK ItOAPo CAl.CCTt\ 
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On the Influence of History in the Development of 
Modern India 

By SISTER NIVEDITA 


T HE problem ■which confronts India today 
is that of passing completely into the 
modern age. The present is an age of 
■world-consciousness. Owing to the discovery 
of steam and electricity it is now possible 
ior the least adventurous of us to explore 
the world. Modern trade has already done 
so. Modern science is struggling to follow 
suit. The very drawing-room contains 
trophies from every country and every era. 
In fact, by each individual human mind, as 
by Humanity as a whole, the planet earth in 
its entirety is being visualized, geographically 
.and historically. 

This modern age is also an age of exploita- 
tion. For the most precious things. Europe 
has to go back to other eras, or to commu- 
nities not -yet modernized. The rugs of 
Persia and Turkey, the needle-work of 
Bokhara, beautiful porcelain and the metal 
work of the Chinese, and all other things are 
demanded, but they have to be found like 
Flowers growingin old-world gardens, secluded 
and apart. No soouer do the suburbs of 
the city extend themselves to include these 
gardens than they are straightway trodden 
down and ruined. Even the industries of 
.Kashmir are growing vulgar, under the foot- 
steps of the passing tourist. London is 


teaching drawing to the children iu her 
board-schools, but why ? In order that they 
may understand the works of Botticelli 
and of Michael Angelo. The dreams and faiths 
that made such work possible, these she 
cannot give. Everyone today can read 
Shakespeare, but where is a new Shakespeare 
to be looked for ? Even the prayers that 
satisfy us most deeply, are they not the 
utterances of rapturous lives Lived long ago 
in workshop or in cloister? In an hour, 
maybe, we can patter off all the prayers of 
Chrysostom and Teresa and Ignatius Loyola 
put together, but it would have taken years 
of concentration to have been the first utterer 
of one such word as theirs. The modern 
age is an age of exploitation, not of creation. 

The modern age is an age of organiza- 
tion. In the case of the machine, a screw 
here or a wheel there enables ns to avail 
ourselves of vast areas of force, otherwise 
inaccessible. Similarly, the crowning tempta- 
tion of the modern world is to treat human 
areas from the same point of view. We are 
apt to think of whole populations, as if the 
only question to be considered were of their 
usefulness to ourselves,* to our comfort, our 
luxury, our culture. We have learnt to 
organize life and masses of men with the 
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regularity and precision of machinery. We 
see this 'in shops and offices and factories, 
and we also see it in the government of 
empires, and in the constant annoxing of 
slices of one country by the official classes 
of another. 

The modern age is an age. of the people. 
We are all familiar today with questions of 
expediency and of responsibility which were 
hitherto the preserves of raonarchs and of 
cabinets. Our habits are those of Icings. Yet 
we are not kings. Our education also is of a 
kind which was once open only to the 
privileged. The exploitation of the people leads 
to the criticism of tho people, the thought, the 
responsibility, ultimately to the organization 
of tho people. Tho genius of Toussaint 
L’Oavorture announced and that of Napoleon 
Bonaparte echoed “all careers aro open to 
talent,” but had they failed to proclaim it, 
the decree must have gone forth sooner or 
later, for it is one of the master-notes of the 
modern world. Such then are a few of tho 
characteristics of the modern age. India is 
to a large extent mediaeval still What does 
this imply ? The middle ages were ages of 
production, rather than exploitation. The 
strenuous dreamers dreamt by the light of 
more or less childlike beliefs. The masses 
of the nation were less widely-informed 
than now, and vastly simpler in their aims 
and habits. Political responsibility was 
somewhat of a monopoly— each life and each 
group was more concentrated in its activities 
than is tho caso today. Science is the 
characteristic product of the modern world. 
Art was tho characteristic product of the 
mediaeval. Work was performed by hand, 
not by machinery. Hence it was slow, and 
productions could only bo accumulated very 
gradually. Generation followed generation 
therefore 'in the attempt to furnish, or 
in tho work of using a single room, 
and for this reason an old farmhouse 
kitchen, in any part of tho world, is 
universally admitted to be more beautiful 
than a modern drawing-room. 

Most of us will feel that wherever it is 
possible to retain tho mediaeval and refuse 
tho modern, it is desirable to do so. But in 
India, the possibility is not open to ns. The 
mediaeval suffers here from a mortal, wound. 
It has been wounded, in the, first place, by the 
touch of trade. The mechanical productions of 
the West, quickly created, quickly worn onk 
rapidly succeeding each other, have driven out 
of mind the patient accumulations of succes- 


sive generations. Squalor and vulgarities, the 
two horns of the modern dilemma in taste,, 
aro now threatening the lovely old simplicity 
of India, with increasing force. And this- 
means that the crafts themselves are passing 
out of being,— the men of the crafts-guilds, 
or castes, being starved or turned into work 
for which they have neitherdesire nor aptitude. 

Mediaeval India has been wounded to the 
death also, by Christian proselytism. “The 
simple faith of strenuous dreamers” persists- 
to some extent, but it is more 'individual 
and less congregational, than it was. The 
women’s lives are of the old world, and the 
men’s, touched, but not inspired by modernism, 
are out of all relation to them. The situation 
would already have been fatal to a people 
less profoundly moralized. As it is, jt 
strains unduly even that character which is 
the organic upgrowth of three thousand yejrs 
of faith and works And finally, mediaeval 
India is under sentence of death, through 
the existence of those political connections 
which make tho country an English-speaking 
territory For good or for evil, tho work of 
modernizing has gone too far to be undone 
India is now a figure in the twentieth-century 
mart of the world. As proud as ever, and 
as sensitive as ever, she js no longer isolated, 
no longer sure of herself, no longer satisfied 
with her specific achievements. Every 
country has a right to a scheme of things 
which shall not only provide incentive and 
ambition to her noble children, but shall also 
tend increasingly to call her meanest to 
higher aims. In India today however, the 
meanest are frankly and revoltingly imitative. 
The noblest work against incredible difficulties 
towards ends that the society around can 
hardly comprehend. And the majority stand 
between, uncertain in what direction to 
bestow their efforts. Spiritually, morally, 
intellectually, aud socially, we shall best 
understand the India of the present moment, 
if we conceive of her as bewildered and in 
doubt. 

In order, then, to co-ordinate her efforts, 
it is clear that she has to face and carry 
through vast changes, which we may design 
nato conveniently as the assimilation of tho 
modern consciousness. That is to say, 
accepting tho modern method of thought nntt 
expression, she has so to increase the 
content of the existing expression, as to 
prove herself oqua), if not superior, to those 
other nations with whom she will thus be 
competing on equal terms. 
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Instead of merely learning modern science, 
•she has to prove herself able to apply the 
methods of modern science, to the solution 
of some of its unsolved problems. Instead 
of merely accepting other men’s steamships 
and mechanical contrivances, she has to 
produce great inventors, who will add to 
the convenience and potentiality of life. 
Instead of enjoying a foreign literature, she 
has to pour into that literature masterpieces 
of a new type. Instead of admiring national 
evolutions and heroic leaders in other 
countries, she has to consolidate her own 
■forces and btiug forth her own heroes, to 
constitute an army of nationality on her 
•own soil. 

Perhaps in nothing is it so easy to 
understand this, as in the matter of art. The 
old Indian school of painting produced very 
'beautiful works of art. But the method 
and its continuity of effort have suffered 
destruction in the modern catastropho. 
Thousands of young art-students today are 
simply toiliDg along, in the struggle to put 
colour on canvas in the European way in 
order to express thoughts and illustrate 
poems, in a fashion only would-be European 
and not genuinely anything. It is clear 
that what we want here is workers who after 
a training in technique, can catch and 
express a great inspiration of their own, in 
any manner whatsoever, that they feel to be 
adequate. It is clear that, acquiring mastery 
of materials, what we really want is a 
great Indian school of artists, a national 
art-movement. And here it must not be 
method of wort, but the message which is 
sought to bo conveyed, that constitutes 
nationality. 

In other words, all for which that country 
is precious will vanish out of the world, unless 
the children of the land can grasp the 
thought of India as India, and learn to live 
and work in expression of this idea alone. 

There can be no doubt that one of the 
most important features of such an awaken- 
ing would lie in a movement towards the 
study of Indian fcistory. ^ man’s face 
contains, for the seeing eye, his whole past. 
A national character is the resum§ of a 
national history. If we would know what 
we are, or whither we tend, we must be made 
aware of our own antecedents, and the study 
of Indian history ought to possess unusual 
attractions for the Indian people, inasmuch 
as it is a history which has never yet been 
written, which is even, as yet, unknown. 


Nothing, if well understood, can be more 
beautiful as a historic spectacle, than the 
process of the Indian evolution. The orderly 
sequence of consolidation and individuation 
by which new elements are worked into the 
nationality in each age, is something that 
could never have been so perfect, had the 
Himalayas and a forbidding coast-lino not 
combined to isolate tho experimental field. 
Already there have been two Indias, — Hindu 
India, under tho Asokan Empire, and -Mogul 
India, under tho House of Babar, and it 
remains for tho people themselves to produce 
a third, the National India. All preceding 
or intervening periods are to be regarded as 
preparatory to these, as periods merely of 
the incorporation and elaboration of new 
elements. We are able to understand and 
state this, because if is today clear that 
history is dynamic, it never dies. If a 
nation at any period reaches great spiritual 
or intellectual achievements, these do not 
exhaust, they conserve and heighten the 
national vigour. The strength spent in 
physical orgy of any kind is indeed spent, 
but the energy that shone forth as Yibram- 
aditya and his brilliant court, represents 
so much gained for eternity by the nation 
as a whole. In this respect there is a polar 
difference between attainment and enjoyment. 
The effort to produce a great art, great 
science, or a world-religion, never exhausts 
a people. If they subsequently show ex- 
haustion, we may be certain that a close 
search will discover forms of luxury and 
excess which, occurring simultaneously, sowed 
“the actual seeds of premature decay. TFafer 
will always rise to the level it has once 
reached. Similarly, the height that a people 
have once captured, they can always achieve 
again. 

For one thing, the past in this way 
patterns the future. It is not by imitation 
of foreigners, but by renewed apprehension 
of their own intention, renewed effort at 
self-expression, — in other words, by move- 
ments of national revival,— -that nations rise. 
History is ctsJiirbad , — the promise that the 
nationality makes to each one of its children. 
This is so deeply understood by the haman 
mind that a church will be formed round 
any single character - All. The Lion of God,” 
for instance, or Martin Luther, or Ignatius 
Loyola, or Chaitanya, — that is felt to mark 
an epoch of the race. It remains for India 
to show that the passiou which the past has 
seen men give to churches, with their 
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are 've to understand the growth and 
significance of Benares, if we hare never 
studied Cologne, Chartres, Durham, or Milan ? 
What will the history of Hinduism mean to 
us, if we have never considered that of 
Christianity, or of Islam ? 

Even in the study of the prehistoric, then, 
the comparative method is essential. If we 
should rebuild the India of early ages, we must 
be prepared also to build up and place 
beside it, Phoenicia, Egypt, Chaldaen, and the 
rest. Degenerate moderns, we cannot explore 
the world without the aid of railways, but 
we need not think that our ancestors were 
like us. The international consciousness of 
early periods is one of the most fascinating 
subjects that could be offered to a student, 
and certainly would well repay whatever 
labour he might spend upon it. Thus it is 
not only necessary that the Indian historian 
should have a grasp of sociological method, 
and of such facts as are known in regard to 
the development of civilization, it is also 
requisite that he should be thoroughly abreast 
of the research of his time as to the formation 
and movement of ancient empires. Here we 
enter upon something more like the firm 
ground of history. Archaeology is every day 
revealing more and more of the part in Egypt, 
in.Chaldaea, in the old Empire of Hittites, in 
Crete .and Koossos. India, whether pre-Aryan 
and Dravidian, or post-Dravidian and Aryan, 
was an integral part of the world and the 
epochs to which these belonged. Asoka 
himself was a modern in his day, the heir 
of a universe unrecorded, but not perhaps 
at that time unremembered, history. What 
has India herself to tell us of this past? 

The idler may be satisfied to answer that 
already European scholars are at work upon 
these problems. They are not. But if they 
were, what answer would that be, for the 
son of India to offer ? European scholars 
are blind and deaf to many of the problems 
and many of the lines of work that Indian 
history opens «p in abundance. But even 


if it were not so, he who answers thus, or 
puts forward the ability of an alien scholar- 
ship to write a true history of India, proves 
himself ignorant of the first conditions of 
higher research. The first and highest 
necessity of such work is a heart, a passion- 
ate love , the insight of a child. These things 
no foreigner can boast. Nor does the 
foreigner live in the world where constant 
brooding would enable him to catch those 
loose ends of the threads of history that lie 
blown by the winds of the common life. 
Half the history of India lies written in 
religions and domestic custom. What does 
the alien know of these ? What does he 
know of tradition, of the proverbs of the 
race, of its etiquette, of its theology ? Or, 
if all these were open to him, where would 
be the burning hope to teach him unerringly 
the road by which to grasp the significance 
of the past in the future? 

The tale of her own past that the mother- 
land awaits must combine the critical 
acumen of the modern, with the epic 

enthusiasm of the ancient writer. Remorseless 
in its rejection of legend, it must nevertheless 
know how to seize the core of truth that 
legend so often conveys. Supported and 
adorned by a knowledge of the external world,, 
it must for its own part be the poem, the 
psalm, of the Indian country. And above all, . 
it must not end with the past, but must know 
how to point the finger onwards to the future. 
It must be not only reminiscent, but also 
suggestive. It must not only chant the word 
‘Remember!’ but also find ways to utter the 
whisper Determine !’ It most be critical, but 
also fiery, proud, constructive. The foreign 
scholar writes annals, memoirs, chronicles 
but can this song of the Land be sung by 
any not of her own blood ?* 



The Austro-German Customs Union 

. Bv JAGADISAN II. KUMARAPPA, m.a., phd. 


T he proposal of Austria and Germany to 
conclude a customs union is one of the 
most important developments in the 
history of post-war Europe. And yet, _ so 
•encouraging an effort has raisod a political 
storm which throws Europe into two 
antagonistic groups of nations— France and 
her allies on one side and Germany and her 
sympathizers on the other. While trance 
is struggling for military and financial 
supremacy, Germany is fighting her way 
to a place of equality among nations. Such 
being the conflict between the aims of the 
two greatest continental powers, the German 
and Austrian proposal is looked «P®" 
Prance as a step towards Anschluss (political 
union) between the two Teutonic peoples. 
-Tins attitude on the part ol the French is 
natural enough, for during the. part ' dccad “ 
the habit has been formed in France to 
regard every move towards tbo uniting of 
Central Europe with, suspicion, if France 
herself was a non-participant m it. 

Tun Behun-Viemna Face 
Soon after the failure of the Soropeen 
tarilL truce proposed by tho League of 
Nations the Germans and Austrians got 
together to arrange between »«■>«*"•» 
customs union, and about the end of last 
"March they informed London, Fans and 

Rome of the intention of the two Germanic 
Governments to create an agreement of a 
unified customs and trade practices. It was 
• further notified that, the Austro-German 

move being designed only as a first step 
towards a European customs union as 

towards Brian d’s memorandum on 

nnn-Europe” olher nations, if they so desired 
invited to join tho customs pact 
c^,r„ynl of the burdensome tariff walls 
The removn British Government 

in FT* B r and have been eloquently 

and M. un , _ et tbo Austro-German 

advocating, J achievement of the same 
Pr j P l,« called forth indignant and bitter 

P ”°V l, ,Sg teTho°Beriii'-Vicnn e a' pact the 
independence of* each of the fwe connines 


is to remain unimpaired ; tariff administra- 
tion is to be maintained separately, each 
retaining the right to make trade agreements 
with other States so long as they do not 
infringe on the well-being of the other. An 
arbitration conrt with equal representation 
is to be formed for settlement of disputes. 
No duties are to be imposed on. traffic 
between the two countries, and their total 
customs receipts are to be pooled and divided 
on a scale to bo determined later. Further, 
it is proposed to bring the . tariff laws ana 
rates of Austria and Germany into completo 
harmony with one another. On somo such 
lines the Austrian and German Governments 
decided to begin negotiations towards a 
treaty to harmonize trade regulations between 
them. , 

The Austro-German plan, by inviting 
other countries also to join this scheme, 
links itself pretty well with the Bnana 
conception of pan-Enrope. And there can 
bo little doubt that this point was stressed 
to forestall as far as possible the objection 
that the Borlin-Vicnna pact involves a 
violation of tho treaty provisions. The 
sections of tho peaco treaties governing 
Austro-German sovereignty and political 
relations are as follows : 


Treaty Of Versailles 
Signed -Tune 28, 1919 
Section VI, Akticlf 80 

Germany acknowledges and will respect stnVtly 
tho independcoco of Austria within the fronuers 
which mav be fixed in a treaty b , el Vc " iuMt 
State and the principal Allied and Asaocijtejj 
Powers ; she agrees that .this independence slwU 
he inalienable except with, tho consent ot 
Council of the League of Nations. 

Treaty Of St Gfrmain-fn-Late 
Stomp Srrt. 10, 1910 
Section VIII, Article 88 . 

The independence of Austria , is 41 “'^r’ouncil 
otherwise than with tho consent of the 
of the League of Nations. Consequently (h ,, 
undertakes in the absence of tho consent m 
said Council to abstain from any act whitA ’ 11 In- 
directly or indirectly or by any means n a d 
compromise her independence,, pa rt i ou I an 
until her mlmission to membership of tno ‘ ' l( 
of Nations, by participation in the aH -“ 
another Power. 
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It is clear therefore that according to the 
terms of these treaties a political union 
between Austria and Germany is forbidden, 
and safe-guards are prorided for the main- 
tenance of Austria’s political independence. 

The Germans, however, point out that, 
while a political union is forbidden, a 
customs union of the type described above, 
which tends to knit the two countries into 
a close economic unity, is not expressly 
mentioned in these treaties. The immediate 
problem forced to a head by the present 
economic situation is the creation of a single 
economic unit out of the two German-speak- 
ing peoples. The Austro-Gerraan accord 
certainly amends the spirit of the peace 
treaties. Bat the French regard it as the 
first instalment of the union between the 
two countries which the war victors thought 
they had prohibited in the treaty of St. 
Germain, and safe-guarded by a clause in the 
Geneva convention of 1922. The Berlin- 
Vienna pact has been so skilfully manoeuvred 
and so cautiously framed as to evade 
successfully not only the hindrances arising 
from the treaty terms, but also the barrier 
of the most- favoured nation clause, upon 
which many a promising Central European 
preference scheme has been wrecked. Since 
the European tariff truce failed, and the 
realization of the pan-European scheme in its 
entirety is far distant, the attempt is made, 
so the Germans say, to begin with regional 
agreements between two or more European 
States with reciprocal necessity, and prepare 
an economic union to improve trade relations 
between them. 

Basis or French Fears 
It is not any danger seen iD reciprocal 
benefits between the Reich and her small 
Teutonic neighbour which arouses the storm 
of protest from France. Indeed, from this 
standpoint alone France would perhaps have 
little objection to an arrangement which 
would improve the trade prospects of little 
Austria. But Paris sees something more. 
She sees in the project a development of 
a plan, — about which the Germans have talked 
so much in previous years, — for the political 
union of Germany and Austria. Such a 
union would mean in itself a considerable 
strengthening of the Teutonic political 
position on the Continent. And if that 
alliance were to result in the formation of 
a Mattel Europa bloc, it might easily mean 
a force which conld challenge French hege- 


mony in Europe much more effectively than 
could Germany single-handed. Hence the 
French are opposed to the removal of tariff 
barriers under the leadership or to the 
advantage of Germany. They favour, of 
course, an economic partnership among 
Austria, Poland, Rumania and Yugoslavia, but 
a customs union between Austria and 
Germany is quite another thing. 

Just to avoid giving rise to suspicion 
that the customs pact is a political union,, 
the Austrians and the Germans extended an 
invitation to other States to join the combi- 
nation if they so wished. But this general 
invitation does not seem to have helped in 
any way to clear the suspicions of th& 
French. They still persist that the Berlin- 
Vienna pact is nothing but a move towards 
political union. The Germans, on the other 
hand, declare that all they are trying to do 
is only to apply the principle of M. Briand’s 
European Federation proposal. Since 
European economic co-operation could not be 
achieved by the methods hitherto followed, 
they have adopted, say the Germans, a new 
line of approach to the same problem. M. 
Briand, on the other hand, asserts that the 
Austro-Gerraan pact is illegal as it violates 
the treaty terras. But Germany replies that 
she is quite within her rights as limited by 
tho peace treaties, and that she does not 
propose to be bluffed out of her plan of 
resuscitating Central Europe, and as much of 
the Continent as cares to join the proposed 
union. 

It is interesting to note that at present the 
French are not basing their protests on the 
terms of "the treaty of Versailles hut on the 
protocols signed at Geneva in 1922, when the 
League undertook to float a Joan for Austria, 
when she was almost on the brink of a 
financial disaster. Those protocols stated more 
or less that Austria would not only give 
fair treatment in the economic field to other 
nations, but would not involve herself 
economically without the knowledge and 
consent of the League powers floating the 
loan. Perhaps the Qnai d’Orsay thinks it 
more feasible to make out a case against 
the proposed economic union on this basis 
than on the terms of the peace treaties, 
since there seems to be no danger to Austrian 
political independence in the Berlin-Yienna 
project 

It would, of course, be quite impossible 
now or in the near future for Germany and 
Austria to obtain from the Council of the 
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France strengthened her position by the 
naval agreement with 'Italy, and Germany 
was sore Now the Germans are strengthen- 
ing their economic position by the tariff 
agreement with Austria, and the French 
are furious. Meanwhile the equilibrium is 
restored, and those, who believe that such 
equilibrium is sine qua non of any real 
union or understanding between the two 
proud powers, are inclined to rejoice at the 
indications of a better future. 

Uniov will Benefit Eucope 
Even if the Austro-German customs 
union is not actuated by purely economic 
motives, — especially on the part of Germany, 
— it would nevertheless be as advantageous 
in the long run as commercial agreement 
Considered simply as an economic under- 
taking, leaving the political aspects out of 
it, the Austro-Germaa proposal should be 
received Warmly, since any lowering or removal 
of tariffs iu Europe is something that all 
economists would look upon with favour. 
The greatest obstacles to Europe’s prosperity 
are tariffs and armaments. In fact, 
M. Brian d has been one of the most 
powerful critics of this situation and the 
most earnest advocates of a general arrange- 
ment for cutting down customs in the 
interest of a freer flow of trade and a 
better standard of living The Austro- 
German customs union holds out many 
advantages to the countries involved. 
While there were 52,000,000 inhabitants in 
the old Austro-Hungarian Empire, the peace 
treaties reduced Austria’s inland market 
to a population of 6,500,000. Bat the 
proposed customs treaty would open up 
for Austria a wide market in Germany with 
a population of 70,0 00,000. These Austrian 
farmers would find ready market for their 
cattle, butter and cheese. In fact, Germany 
alone imports, in spite of tariff barriers, 
some R$. 225,000,000 worth of these dairy 
products. 

However, the readjustment would work 
.hardship on small Austrian industries. Most 
‘of the factories in Austria were created on 
the basis of protection against Germany and 
other industrial nations. With the tariff 
knocked off many manufacturers would be 
unable to compete with their German 
rivals. Though an interim tariff is envisaged 
to j protect small industries from being 
swamped, yet some industries are bound 
to suffer ia the readjustment. Nevertheless, 


a market ten times as large as Austria’s 
present domestic market cannot but be 
beneficial iu the loug run to a production 
limited by the shrinkage of Austria’s 
market after the war. Anything in fact 
would be better than the piesent situation 
in which Europe is split up by too many 
frontiers, and trade movements are hampered 
by too many tariffs. 

Similarly, the customs union would 
open up for Germany also a wider market 
And what is more, it would give her a 
greatly increased supply of tariff-free iron; 
this is exactly what she wants as Germany 
has been short of iron since the Lorraine 
ore deposits were given over to France 
after the war. Further, in 1929 Austria 
consumed some Rs. 330,000,000 worth of 
German products, and with the* tariff off 
she would provide even a better market 
for Germany Besides these benefits in the 
field of economics, the customs union 
would serve Germany as a salve to her 
pride. It would be a step towards that 

equality among the powers , of which 

the peace treaty deprived her, and 
which she is determined to regain. The 
proposed union would increase her popula- 
tion by nearly that much as was decreased 
by the peace treaty. It would also partly 
make up for the loss of the Polish Corridor 
and Alsace-Lorraine. Apart from political 
advantages, such regional agreements for 
tariff reduction and economic co-operation 
are widely recognized as not only sound 
but essential if the handicap of too many 
frontiers are to be overcome. 

We are witnessing in Europe a general 
increase iu tariffs and a steady closing down 
of markets as a result of the economic 
isolation of all nations. Unless a different 
policy prevails in Europe, the European - 
nations are heading straight for acute 
problems of unemployment and class conflicts. 
The shortest way out of her economic ; 
problems is undoubtedly that offered by a 
European federation. But, after the failure 
of all efforts to achieve a tariff truce, the 
Austro-German free trade agreement is the 
first practical step towards the reduction of 
customs barriers in Europe. By inviting 
other States to enter into similar regional 
agreements, Germany and Austria have 
opened the door to new trade parleys. It 
is to be hoped that the era of fruitless con- 
ferences is ended and that the Council of the 
League of Nations would now move in the 


18—2 
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direction of encouraging definite action in 
bringing about closer economic co-operation 
in Europe. The Austro-Gcrman customs 
union marks the first independent and 
constructive step Germany lias taken since 
the war in the field of foreign policy. The 


Austrians and Germans must be given credit 
for having made -through this proposed 
scheme the first practical attempt to 
rehabilitate the theory of free trade and 
larger markets as the salvation of the 
distressed Continent. 


Rammohun Roy as a Journalist 


(A Scm. 
Bt BRA JEN DR A 

B n the April and May numbers of this 
H Review I published an article under the 
U above heading. in which, among others, 
an account was given of the MraMiMUtor. 
a weekly f) journal in Persian-edited by 

Rammohud. The account was necessarily 
brief, as details on certain points were not 
available, by reason ol the Calcutta libraries 
J„t having complete files of the newspapers 
of that time, particularly Silk Buckingham s 
Calcutta .Journal.* I have since been able 
to obtain irom the Brithsh MuMin ra s 
eripts of ,”" 8 " o r Jolh aV,"; 
translated from ^ 8 j 0ff 'Yjj[ , ^”wfn^'foroish' r * , the 
wlfich led Rammohnn to terminate 
So caroeJ of his Persian paper so untimely 
and so abruptly : 

Mir ,t-ooi.-Ukiib an 

Friday, April 4, 1623.-tNot included 
1 nany, Hegular lumbers) 

from an article " as reproduced by 

Distress ana D scomeu . j^mmohun Rov. 
Miss Collet in her biograpn. that this article 
Though she dated 11 Oct 

appeared in the t 0Q the source from 

‘1822. Miss Collet w s |": V na iisli translation, as 
which she derned ^ ^ aW9 to ascertain 
quotedliy her. I na'e siu on of the article in 
that tho English trans the co i nm ns_ of the 
question fi^t a P^ twi Tuesday. Oct. 15. Is---. 
Bengal Ihirharu. oaieu possesion of the 

the.hlcs of which London. Miss Collet s 

India Office L i^ ^Vhich was reproduced by 
version of tho article, JjjJ mispnnts which 

me. suffers from at tea* 

require correction. „ 

Modern lie rtw. «Viy “royal" read .binply 

1\ 511. col. 1, hne •*i rc | an d” read Enslacd 


.EMEST) 

NATH BANKRJI 

Evcellency the Honourable the Oonrnor 
General in Council, enacting, that n Dali). 
Weekly, or any Periodical Paper should not 
be published in this City, Wlthont an Affidavit 
being made bv its Proprietor in the i Police 
Office, and without a License bemg procures 
for such publication from the Chief ‘Secretary 
to Government : and that alter such 
p.m i. obtained, it is optional with the 

ILVms” Co«h eTpJeVse'd' his approbation 
of the Rule and Ordinance so passed. Under 
these circumstances, 1. the least of aU the 
human race, in consideration of several 
difficulties have, with much regret and 
reluctance! relinqnislied the Publication of 
this Paper (MM-orf- Vkhlmrl The d.fficul- 

tiCS F S-Iuho7gh it ,s very easy for those 

Fnropean Gentlemen, who have the honour 
to be P acquainted with the Chief Secretary 
Government to obtain » YT'a^Jum bfe 
to the prescribed form , yet ro ^ (o 

Ba-oomc(J‘i ^ arn ’ ma-faro<h. 

The respect which ' V ’ lh 

"”„f rC thon in the hope of a favor, 
proudly— To ,0 mXc Cy Affidav?t ir voluntarily 
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in an open Court, in presence of respectable 
Magistrates, is looked upon as very mean 
and censurable by those who watch the 
conduct of their neighbours. Besides, the 
publication of a newspaper is not incumbent 
upon every person, so that be must resort 
to the evasion of establishing fictitious 
Proprietors, which is contrary to Law, and 
repugnant to Conscience. 

Thirdly — After incurring the disrepute 
of solicitation and suffering the dishonour 
of making Affidavit, the constant apprehen- 
sion of the License being recalled by 
Government which would disgrace the person 
in the eyes of the world, roust create such 
anxiety as entirely to destroy his peace 
of mind, because a maD, by nature liable 
to err, in telling the real truth cannot help 
sometimes making use of words and selecting 
phrases that might be unpleasant to Govern- 
ment. I, however, here prefer silence to 
speaking out : 

Qada-e goshah naslieene to Jiafiza 

makharosh 


Roomooz maslabat-i limit khoosroican 

demand. 

Thou 0 Hafiz, art a poor retired man, 
be silent : 

Princes know the secrets of their own 
Policy. 

I now entreat those bind and liberal 
gentlemen of Persia and Hindoosfcan, who 
have honoured the Mirat-ool-Vkhbar with 
their patronage, that in consideration of the 
reasons above stated, they will excuse the 
non-fulfilment of my promise to make them 
acquainted with passing events, ns stated in 
the introductory remarks in the first number ; 
and I earnestly hope from their liberality, 
that wherever and however I may be situated, 
they will always consider me, the humblest 
of the human race, as devoted to their 
service. 1 * 1 


* The Calcutta Journal, Thursday, April 10, 
1823. Asiatic Department, p. 557. 


Salt in Bengal 

By HEMENDRA PRASAD GHOSE 


T HE decision endorsed by the Indian 
Legislative Assembly that an additional 
duty should be imposed on salt 
imported into Bengal from foreign salt 
works other than those situated in Aden has 
drawn the attention of the inhabitants of this 
penalized Presidency to the question of tbo 
possibility of Bengal providing her own 
supply of salt. The decay and ultimate 
disappearance of the industry in Bengal 
is due to the competition of foreign salt, 
the preference of tbo people for white salt 
and their neglect of improved methods of 
manufacture. 

In 1S94 the Government of India had a 
memorandum prepared, as a conspectus of 
the system and methods of the administration 
of the Indian salt revenue in all its branches 
and in all provinces. In that memorandum 
we have the following: 

Bengal and the creator nart of Burma obtain 
their salt by importation. Under the 3Iahammadaa 


rule a fax was levied on salt by means of imposts 
on the privilege of manufacture, and by duties 
on the transport of salt from the places of manu- 
facture to the interior of the country. Later 
on a system was gradually matured which 
provide for the control, the manufacture, and the 
sale at the agency of the Company’s servants. 
It was introduced bv Clive and perfected bv 
Warren Hastings in 1765 to 17S0, and it survived 
in a modified form till 1SGJ. 


The trade iu Cheshire salt rose to impor- 
tance about the year 1S35 and thenceforth 
imported salt gradually ousted tbo native 
product in Bengal proper, until by 1873-74 local 
manufacture had ceased and the accumulated 
stocks had become exhausted. The dampness 
of the climate and the large amount of fresh 
water discharged into the Bay of Bengal 
by the Ganges and the Brahmaputra tell 
against efficient salt-manufacture on the 
Bengal coast, but the manufacture of salt 
was not finally abandoned in Orissa ’’ 
1SDS. 
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Rut tile Ki‘.i-coa$t wns not the only place 
v.'hero salt was inanufactuml in Heng.il, In 
Sir . George Watt’s mo mi mental work — A 
Diitjmnnj of the Economir Product* of 
India (1SH3), wo road : 

Formally salt was inanufactuml in Midnaporo 
nnd Jessorc. t»ut at (he present <lnv onlc a small 
quantity is m, xh* at Debar. Bhng.il|*m\ Monghyr. 
nnd the neighbourhood of Calcutta an n bye- 
prodirt in the salt pet m in inufaotnre. In Orissa, 
however, salt is still manufactured from sea-water 
by solar evaporation. Formerly, it was aNo mado 
by artificial heat tpanga salt!, but this has recently 
l»een prohibited. 

The importance of this industry wilt ho 
apparent from Grant’s Historical ami Com- 
parative Analysis of the Finances of Bengal 
U7S0). In this Analyst* pages nro devoted 
to the industry under the head “Salt Lands, 
Ceded ami Dewany” nnd wo quoto the 
following extracts from it: 

The woody inhospitable tract of country, which, 
lor tho sake of distinction, may be heaceforth 
termed Noondcep. l*>rdenng the sea-coast in a 
curve, stretching across the mouths of the Ganges, 
about 330 ltnttsh miles from Jellasorc West, on tho 
frontiers of the Chuklch of Midnaporo in Onssa, 
to Islamabad, tho rort and capital of Chittagong, 
■near tho S. E. extremity of Bengal, and comprehend- 
ing fmrlusive of the Sunderbands) an area at 
least of 7.000 square miles in the isles and continent, 
already comprised in the general dimensions of tho 
«Sa f hath always been of considerable importance. 

5SivSFy?Scr Mnsulnun pnernmont, 

icmiiM 

of th 1 SrticV made for rad consumed “ 

Ilenral nw Kf Site.' ’St 

lads pi maunds ea Molun ,T ecs ; who with 

by th0 labour ■ < ,?„ TS»« m» i- 

aupenor gm , “ffi 1 \ n ollcaoco of about 
money, were em'ueu , d by contracting 
20 rupees, > «[«“»“ deemed equivalent 

merchants, besides Vtrnislied constantly in laud, 
to 40 ropeM more furaiswa j standard 

toi ,a,Mriy - °° 

rupees per**—;Md- 


pees per.-—-Jfds. . tity n yearlr demand 
And now the whom of ma unds) is 

sing on a pi^fL;. r 'l nf one-third in the 
Bengal, 


(being on a ™ C ?h 'i^mpor turn *o f one-third in 
SS'wo-flSrds iSthS devunr lands of Boo 


for the n«o probably of W millions of souls there, 
and one-fourth of thit number in IWiar: imposing 
only a moderate charge for ono of tho comforts of 
life, at tho utmost calculation of G’/» anna«. or 
thirteen pence each individual per annum allowing 
the grps« Kilos, inrluMVo of all expenses, to be 
hicea Rupees 5i.50.00t). 

-Mr. Grant estimated that the quantity 
of salt annually manufactured iu Ilijii 
(Midnupore) alone wns 8,33.428 maunds which 
was sold to tho pooplo at an average price of 
Ks. 2 a maund during the first half of the 
seventeenth century The malgoojnry land 
in Ilijii was divided into Mudhoor and 
Nemocky. 

Tho latter, or salt land, is that portion exposed 
to the ovei How mg of the tides, usually called 
Ohara where maunds of earth strongly impreg- 
nated with sal mo particles are formed, then 
classed into kahlaries or working places. Each 
on a medium, estimated to ycikl 233 maunds 
of salt, requiring the labour of seven Molungee 
raanuf.Kturers. who bv an easy process of filtration, 
and boiling afterwards the brine with firewood. 
<»llO'-ted fiom tlie neighbouring jungles, of annual 
growth, an’ enabled to complete the .operations 
from N’oaeml*er to June before tho setting m of 
tho periodical rains and with the savings from 
six months’ wages fixed by tho government with 
tho zemindars . retire to their reaper tive homes 
for the remainder of the season to cultivate their 
proper Vudhoorv lands, held free or on very 
favourable terms, under tho denomination of 
chakran as a subsistence for the rest of tho year - 

Refereneo has already been made to the 
work of Warren Hastings in perfecting the 
system which provided for control of the 
manufacture, and the sale of salt at the agency 
of the Company’s servants Ynnsittart must 
bo credited with having helped the Company 
in this matter In The Good Old Bays of 
Honourable John Company this has been 
mentioned prominently : 

On the 7th October.. 17SG, died, after a few 
d.avs’ illness. Henry Vnnsittart Esq. universally 
beloved, admired nnd lamented. In him the 
Company have lost a faithful and most able servant 
to whoso integrity and indefatigable assiduity, 
they are principal! v indebted for the success which 
has attended Mr. Hastings’ plan for the manufacture 
of salt, whereby tho revenues have been increased 
50 lakhs of rupees per annum. 

Manufacture of salt iu Orissa was con- 
tinued long after it had been abandoned in 
Bengal proper. In that mine of information, 
The° Good Old Bays of Honourable John 
• Company, is to be found an illustrated account 
of the process of salt manufacture in Bengal. 

It will prove interesting : 

The season of manufacture dates, from 
December to the setting m of the rams. In 
carrying on the manufacture, there is a good deal 
to intend with. Heavy rains and unseasonably 
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high or low tides greatly impede it. The produce 
is also affected by Jogs and cloudy, or luusy 
weather. But supposing that everything is m 
the Molunshee’s favour, and the time for manu- 
facture has arrived, we will proceed to look at 
the various processes which the sea water undergoes 
before it becomes the article found on our table 
as edible salt. 

There is the khullaree.. or snot of ground, about 
three bighasin extent, divided into three equal 
portions, which are bunded. These divisions are 
called Chgtturs or salt fields, into which the salt 
water is introduced. 

In each Chatlur , at a convenient spot, is dug 
a reservoir or jooree to contain the quantity of 
salt water necessary to carry on the manufacture , 
the Molunghee has to he careful in keeping his 
joorec, well supplied from the adjacent river or 
canal on each returning spring tide, and to effect 
this he excavates a small drain communicating 
with the river or canal, through which the salt 
water is conveyed at high water spring tides into 
the reservoir. 

On each Chatlur is constructed the maidah. 
a primitive filterer composed of a circular mud 
wall 4'fc cubits high. 7'h cubits broad at top. 12*1* 
cubits at the base ; at its summit is a basin of 
about one and a half cubits depth, and 3 cubits 
diameter ; the bottom is prepared of clay, ashes and 
sand ; it 13 extremely clean and hard, and quite 
impervious to water, a hole is pierced in the 
centre of this basin, and an earthen pot or koonrec 
is carefully fitted thereto so a3 to admit of the 
insertion of a hollow reed or bamboo to connect the 
basin with the nad, or receiving vessel, and which 
is intended to act as a pipe to draw off the brine 
from the former to the latter. This nad is capable 
of containing from 30 to 35 ghurrahs of Fait water, 
and is attached to the maidah. Over this Koonrce is 
laid a light bamboo frame upon which is placed a 
layer of *traw, and on that again a stratum of the 
chatt ur, saline earth is thrown, and stamped down 
hard with the feet. 

Into the hollow or basin of the maidah the saline 
earth, which has been scraped off the salt ticlds. is 
thrown until it is filled to the brim. Afterwards 
3 or 4 men stamp it well down with their feet, and 
throw upon it about 80 jihurmhs of salt water from 
the joorec, or reservoir already described. This 
quanuty of water is however poured on the maidah 
at intervals, so as to insure its not overflowing, but 
percolating gently and emptying itself, charged 
with the saline properties of the earth already 
there, through the reed pipe into the nad or reser- 
voir near the base of the maidah . The above 
quantity of water is calculated to fill the nad with 
about 32 ghurrahs of strong brine ready for boiling. 

After the saline earth has been thus partially 
deprived of its saline properties, it is taken out and 
used as a manure, being, scattered over the salt 
field to increase its fecundity for the next, season. 

The brine is now carried m ghurrahs into the 
.thannah nad. or receiver, previously prepared, 
which is capable of holding 30 to 40 ghurrahs and 
is close to or outside the boiling house, where 
he (?) .allows it to settle for about 24. hours to 
precipitate all impurities previous to boiling. When 
sufficiently clear, it is baled out and carried into 
•the boiling house. 

The Bkoonree ghur or boiliDg house is gener- 
ally situated close to the salt fields and is built 


north and south, within the boiling house or in its 
northern compartment is erected a mud or earthen 
furnace raised from the ground about 2*/3 or 3 
cubits ; over its centre is the jhant, or boiler, the 
diameter of which is about 5 cubits ; it is made 
quite circular and is usually called a jhant chitkkur. 

On this chukkur are arranged very carefully 
in circles, rising one above the other in the shape 
of a pyramid, from 200 to 225 little conical shaped 
earthen pots, called koonrec. each Capable of 
containing about 1 *3 seers of brine : these are 
cemented together merely with the same mud Or 
clay with which the jhant chukkur is made, and 
this clay hardens around them by the heat of the 
furnace until the whole forms itself into a solid 
pyramid of little boilers capable of boiling, in from 
four to six hours, in the aggregate, two baskets full 
of salt, or from two to three rnnunds in weight, the 
contents of these baskets is called a jal, and the fire 
place or choolah is immediately under the jhant. 

These little earthen pots or k oonrees are filled 
with br no brought from the outside thannah nad ; 
the boiling now commences. When the brine in 
koonrec is partly evaporated, the Molunghee adds 
more with a primitive laddie made of a cocoanut 
fixed to a piece of bamboo, which he dip3 into the 
ghurrah of brine placed near the jhant. and this 
he continues doing till the koonrec is about three 
parts full of salt. At the back of the boiler is a 
hole, into this all the. ashes from the straw and 
grass burnt is collected from the bottom of the 
choolah. 

After four or five hours boiling, all the aqueous 
contents of the koonrec having been evaporated in 
steam, the salt is taken out with iron laddies and 
deposited in baskets which are placed on either 
side of the choolah on bamboo frames, and there 
it is allowed to dram for about 24 hours while the 
Molunghee repeats the above process for another 
boiling. , 

An improved method of preparing sen sail in 
India was introduced into Calcutta in 1842, and a 
company formed to carry on work in the Lakes 
to the east of the town and in the fa'underbans at 
2iarmnppre sad at Chords n here, slier the first 
difficulties inseparable from a new undertaking 
were overcome, salt of a very superior quality was 
manufactured in large quantities. 

A reference to Bengal MSS. Records will 
show that salt formed an important source of 
revenue to the Government and was regularly 
manufactured in several districts of Bengal. 

In his account of Orissa Sir William 
Wilson Hunter gave the following account 
of the manufacture of salt xn Paritnd in 
Orissa : 

The manufacture begins at the commencement 
of the hot season in the latter half of March. In 
the first place, a little canal is dug from the Chilka 
Lake, with sets of broad shallow' tanks, on either 
side. These sets, of tanks run out at right angles 
from the canal in rows of four. Each tank is 75 
feet square, by from 18 inches to 3 feet deep. On 
the first day of the manufacture, the brakish water 
of the lake is admitted by the canal into the first 
tank of each of the sets of rows. Here it stands 
for twenty-four hours : and as the depth of this 
first series of tanks is only IS inches, evaporation 
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coos oa very rapidly. Next moraine the brine is 
transferred from tank No. I to tank No. 2 in each 
of the sets of vows. Tank No. 2 is 21 inches deep 
ami each successive one deepens by G inches till 
tho bnne reaches No. 4, which is 3 feet deep. Tho 
water stands for a dav in each, gradually thickening 
as it evaporates. On the fourth day it is transferred 
to tank No. 1 ; and on tho morning of the fifth, 
some of the brine is laddled from that tank into 
an adjoining network of very shallow pools, each 
pool being 3 feet square by only G inches deep. 

Here it stands during the intense heat ot the 
dav. In the afternoon the manufacture is complete, 
and the salt is raked out by the network of shallow 
pools. 

The same process goes on, with slight variations. 

from day to day Each working is composed 

of a row of four tanks and a network of shallow 
pools, and is managed by from three to five men, 
who are paid by piecework. 


Hunter gave the following estimate 
per maund : 

Annas 

Cost ot labour •• 2 

Land rent — 0 

Excavation of canal, etc. 0 

Fart cost of workmen 0 

Fart cost of establishment 0 


of cost 

Pies 

G 

G 

G 

3 

3 


Total 4 0 


Thus Hunter estimates the manufacturing 
cost of salt prepared in Orissa at 4 annas a 
maund. while Grant has stated that its price 
(to the public) in Bengal used to be about 
Rs. 2 per maund. Yet Indian salt could not 
compete successfully with foreign salt in 
Bengal ! . . . . 

The reasoD, however, is not tar to seek. 
Wo have attributed the decay and disappear- 
ance of this industry mainly to three causes 
— tho competition of foreign sa “> tho 
preference of tho people for white salt and 
their neglect of improved methods of 
manufacture. ,, . . 

Regarding tho first it would be enough 
to quote what Hunter has said : Liverpool 
salt comes out at very low rates, often indeed 
as ballast, to Calcutta.” 

The preferance of tho people for white 
salt need no longer be counted as an 
obstacle to the progress of the industry in 
Bengal. Not only are the people prepared to 


use brown salt, provided it is chemically pure, 
but what is more, it has been conclusively 
demonstrated that the salt manufactured 
at Mahisabathan and Ivalikapur near Calcutta 
during the days of the civil disobedience 
movement, was perfectly white. This salt 
was also free from any element injurious to 
the haman system. 

We have quoted descriptions of the 
methods of manufacture adopted in Bengal 
and Orissa and it is needless to say that 
they were crude and primitive. It is a pity 
details of the "improved method of preparing 
sen salt," introduced into Calcutta in 1842 and 
mentioned in The Good Old Days of 
Honourable John Company are not available. 
Dor have we been able to find out why it 
was abandoned. But it is evident that 
modern methods of manufacturing salt were 
never tried in Bengal. 

The memorandum prepared by the 
Government of India in 1894 mentioned that 
“the dampness of the climate and the large 
amount of fresh water discharged into the 
Bay of Bengal by the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra tell against efficient salt 
manufacture on tho Bengal coast.” But we 
have seen that the salt manufactured during 
the months from November to June was 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
people. By tho adoption of modern methods 
of manufacture tho quantity of salt manufac- 
tured during these dry months can easily be 
increased. Salt manufacture, moreover, can 
be taken to as a cottage industry in several 
districts in Bengal. It has to bo seen if the 
amount of fresh water discharged into the 
Bay of Bengal can be regarded as an 
insuperable obstacle to the industry being 
successful in Bengal. 

If it is held that for tho supply of an 
important commodity like salt India should 
not depend upon foreign sources there is no 
reason why a province like Bengal where 
salt can be manufactured from natural 
sources should depend on Karachi and Okha 
and far off Aden which is not a part of 
India. 



The Redistribution of Provinces — Greater Bengal 

Bv JATINDRA5I0HAX DATTA 


TIN the coming Federal India, the provinces 
£ as the constituent uoits are bound to 
play an important part Whether the 
residuary powers of the Government reside 
at the centre or iu the provinces, the 
Provincial Governments are going to play 
a vital part in the national life of the people. 

The present distribution of the provinces 
is highly irrational. The Simon Commission 
observes that “in India there are only a 
number of administrative areas which have 
grown up almost haphazard as the result of 
conquests, supersession of former rulers or 
administrative convenience. No one of them 
has been deliberately formed with a iiew to 
its suitability as a self-governing unit within a 
federated whole ” The Nehru Report also says 
that “the present distribution of provinces in 
India has no rational basis. It is merely 
due to accident and the circumstances attend- 
ing the growth of the British power in India. 
As a whole it has little to do with geographi- 
cal or historical or economic or linguistic 
reasons. Even from the purely administra- 
tive point of view it is not a success It is 
clear that there must be a redistribntion of 
provinces. Some of us favour small pro- 
vinces, others prefer large provinces But 
small or large, the question of redistribution 
lias to be tackled.” 

The Simon Seven are of opinion 
that in spite of developments they 
cannot regard the present provinces 

as in any way ideal areas for self- 
government. Although they are well 
aware of the difficulties encountered in all 
attempts to alter boundaries and of the 
administrative and financial complications 
that arise, they make a definite recomen- 
dation for reviewing, and if possible resettl- 
ing the provincial boudaries of India at as 
early a date as possible.” 

There is a considerable body of opinion 
iu India which calls for some readjustment 
ol boundaries and redistribntion of areas. 
The existing provincial boundaries in 
more than one case embrace areas 
and peoples of natural affinity, and 
sometimes separate those who might 


under a different scheme be more -naturally 
united. There are. however, very great 
difficulties in the way of redistribution and 
the history of the partition of Bengal stands 
as a warning of the caution needed before 
undertaking any operation *-o likely to run 
counter to old associations or to inflame 
suspicion aad resentment. Moreover, the 
consequential administrative and financial 
adjustments are bound to be of an extremely 
complex character. In this connection, the 
Simon Commission refers to the chapter 
in the Nehru Report, which deals with 
the redistribution of provinces and 
discusses the difficult subject of “Jingoistic 
areas.” The Simon Report observes 

that if those who speak the same 

language form a compact and self-contained 
area, so situated and endowed as to be able 
to support its existence as a separate 
province, there is no doubt that the use 
of a common speech is a strong and natural 
basis for the orovincial individuality. But it 
is not the only test -race, religion, economic 
interest, geographical contiguity, a due 

balance between country and town and 
between coast-line and interior may all be 
relevant factors Most important of all, 
perhaps, for practical purposes, is the largest 
possible measure of general agreement on 
the changes proposed, both on the side of 
the area that is gaining and on the side of 
the area that is losing territory. 

The Commission goes on to observe that 
“so close a union as now exists between 
Orissa and Bihar is a glaring example of 
the artificial connection of areas which are 
not naturally related.” 

These (i. c., provincial) boundaries, as a 
rule, have none of the characteristics of a 
natural frontier ; the lines they follow are 
largely due to the way ia which British 
authority happened to spread over the 
sub-continent and to the order of time in 
which different accretions became joined 
to what was already organized as an 
administrative nnit. As long as the_ Govern- 
ment of India was entirelv centralized, and 
both the administrative and the finance of any 
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area were provided and directed from tho 
centre, the line taken by a provincial boundary 
was of less importance. But now that 
tho provinces have a real political existence 
of their own, the situation is changing and 
the time is coming when each province 
will not only have its own provincial 
Government ntid its own provincial resources, 
but will form a unit in a federated whole, 
it is extiemely important that the adjustment 
of provincial boundaries and tho creation of 
proper provincial areas should take place before 
tho new process lias gone too far. Once tho 
mould has set, any mal-distribution will bo still 
more diflicult to correct In view of 
these considerations the Simon Commission 
proposed, and regarded it as a matter 
of urgent importance , that the Govern- 
ment of India should set up a Boun- 
daries Commission with a neutral Chairman, 
which would investigate tho main cases in 
which provincial readjustment seems called 
for, and should endemour to work out 
schemes with a view to seeing how far 
agreement is possible. 

According to the 1921 Cepsus, the total 
of the Bengali-speaking population throughout 
India is 49,294,099 ; of these 43,709,394 
reside within tho present administrative 
boundaries of Bengal including the nativo 
States of Cooch Behar and Tippera. Tho 
total number and proportion per 10.000 of 
tho Bengali speaking in the adjoining British 
provinces arc given below ; 

Total Proportion per 10,000 
Assam 3,525,220 4,413 

Bihar & Orissa 1,5GS,13S 437 

Burma 301,039 229 


The present province of Assam may be 
said to be an annexe of Bengal. No other 
language is spoken by so many men in 
Assam ; the proportion of Assamese spoken 
in Assam is 21 CO per 10,000. About 12.6 
per cent of the Bengalis reside outside 
Bengal. 

The number of Bengali speaking persons 
in the rest of India is quite small, being 
41456 ; of whom 23, ICO reside in the 17. I*., 
mostly in tho sacred cities of Benares, 
Mathura and Brindaban. 

In a possible redistribution and readjust- 
ment of the boundaries of the provinces 
onlv those areas which arc contiguous to 
each other can bo amalgamated together. 
This would concentrate tho Bengali speaking 
in their homo province, increase their 


potentialities and reduce the causes of 
friction and heart-burning and lastly 
prevent them from being slowjy absorbed" 
in a different culture. 

It is universally admitted that progress 
and general culture depends upon language. 
Language as a rule corresponds with a 
special variety of culture, of traditions and 
literature. 

At tho All-Parties Conference in 1928, 
when tho Nehru Report was discussed, the 
following principles of redistribution were 
agreed to : 

Partly geographical and partly economic 
and financial, but tho main considerations 
must necessarily bo the wishes of the people 
and the linguistic unity of the area con- 
cerned. It is most desirable for provinces 
to lie regrouped on linguistic basis. 

The Indian National Congress recognized 
the principle as early as 1921, and so far 
as the Congress machinery is concerned, 
India has been divided into linguistic 
provinces. 

With regard to the union of the Bengali- 
speaking population, the Congress in 1911, 
after the announcement of the annulment 
of the Partition of Bengal, but before 
the actual creation of tho province of 
Behar and Orissa, passed the following 
resolution : 

“That tho Congress desire3 to place on record 
its sense of profound eratitmle to If is Majesty, the 
Kins: Emperor for the creation of .a, separate 
provinoo of Bdiir and Orissa under a Lieutenant- 
Governor in Conned, and prays that in readjusting 
the Provincial boundaries, the Government will be 
pleased to place all the Bengali-speaking districts 
under one and the same administration.” 

As stated nbove, 12.6 per cent of the 
Bengali-speaking people reside outside Bengal. 

The actual proportion is really greater, as 
many of tho Bengali-speaking people in the 
border regions of Bihar and Orissa have been 
returned in the census of 1921 as Hindi- 
speaking. The following is a summary of the 
conclusions of tho Bihar and Orissa Census 
Report for 1921 about this question. 

Bengali is spoken by 1,656,990 persons 
in tho province (ie, of Bihar and Orissa) of 
whom 1,530,111 or 92.3 per cent are found 
in tho border districts and States of the 
province on the east from Purnoa to Batasore. 

In 1911, tho number was 2,294,941, the 
difference being accounted for by the 
Kishanganj dialect in Purnea being recorded 
as Hindi on the present occasion. In Bbagal- 
pur also, though the numbers involved are 
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not great, there has been a fairly marked 
decrease of Bengali speakers, bnt generally 
speaking in Bihar there has been a slight if 
unimportant increase. In Orissa there has 
been a decrease, of which the greater part has 
occurred in Balasore district ; the increase 
(Pdecrease) has occurred in every thana but is 
marked in Bhadrak. In the Chota Nagpur 
plateau Bengali shows n big increase of 
52,000 in Hanbhura. In .Sioghbhum also 
there is an increase of over 14.000 or 13.3 
per cent. 

In Purnea Hindi has greatly increased at 
the expense of Bengali. The figures in the 
foot-note give the number of Hindi and Bengali 
speakers in this district at the last three 
Censuses * The fluctuations are caused by the 
varying treatment of the mixed dialect of 
Hindi and Bengali, commonly referred to 
as “Kishanganjia,” which is described in the 
index of laognages as the equivalent of 
Biripuria “a form of the Northern dialect 
of Bengali spoken in Eastern Purnea,” the 
number of speakers then being estimated 
jyt 003,623. 

No special instructions were issued as to 
'how this dialect should be returned in the 
schedules and it was generally entered as 
Hindi, though ten years ago (in 1011) it was 
generally entered as Bengali. 

The Sub-Divisional Officer explained that 
in his opinion a pure Hindi speaker would 
be more at home in this area than a speaker 
of pure Bengali (The italics are ours), and 
-that therefore the record of the dialect as 
Hindi was in Jus opinion correct. If the 
entry bad been “Kishangaryia” it would have 
been classified as Bengali in accordance with 
the index and the classification adopted in 
■1911, but the entry was “Hindi” and could 
mot simply be changed to Bengali. On the 
other hand, the fluctuations show fairly 
accurately the number of persons who speak 
this dialect and that the estimate in the 
Linguistic Survey is not far wrong ; it 
is spoken in the Ivishenganj sub-division 
except ou the borders of Darjeeling and 
Jalpaiguri where Bengali is spoken and in 
the eastern half of the Sadar sub-division. 

So, the nameless Sub-Divisional Officer 
was allowed to over-ride the mature conclusions 
of Sir George Grierson and of the Linguistic 


Difference 

1911-21 


Difference 

1911 1901-11 1901 


J>enjzaii iUi.uuj— <4y,Uiy + uoV,141 91877 

Hindi 1,874,971 +072,403 1^02>6S-570SS7 l,77a455 
19—3 
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Survey of India. The real reason seems to 
be political. In the present census of 1931, 
the enumerators in Singbhum have been 
asked to note the race of the Bengali-speaking 
persons, as if these half-illiterate and ignorant 
enumerators are expert physiognomists and 
authorities on anthropology. The real reason 
seems to have it included in the new Orissa 
and oppose its possible transfer to Bengal. 

The 1921 census report discussing the 
influence of court languages on the number 
of speakers speaking that language makes 
many interesting observations : 

In Sarabalpur, it says, the proportionof Hindi 
speakers now stands at 5.2 where tec years 
ago it stood at 9.5 per cent. This reduction in 
Hindi is owing to a heavy transfer to Oriya 
which has occurred in every police station 
in the district. The Deputy Commissioner 
states that since the court language of the 
district was changed from Hindi to Oriya 
in 1905, there has been a -steady decrease 
in the number of Hindi speakers. 

In Seraikeia also, according to the report, 
the proportionate number of Hindi speakers 
has dropped to about half of what it was, 
but the absolute figures are small. The drop 
has a good deal to do with the fact that “Oriya 
has been introduced as the Court language and 
that education is largely conducted through 
the medium of Oriya." 

The District Gazetteer says that Purnea is 
“essentially a border district.” The effect 
of its situation is noticeable both in the 
varying physique and character of the 
population, and also in the language. Hore 
remarkable, however, is the ethnical, religious 
and linguistic boundary formed by the river 
Hahananda The country to the east is more 
nearly allied to Bengal, and the bulk of the 
inhabitants are of Rajbansi (Koch) origin, 
while to the west the castes are the same as 
in the adjoining Bihar districts. Mussalmaus 
number two-thirds of the population east of the 
river, but only one-third to the west of it. On 
the confines of Dinajpur and 3fa3da, Bengali 
is the mother-tongue of the people. 

The Sheikhs (670,000 out of IS, 7 5,000 in 
1901) who are chiefly found in the east and 
north of the district, form more than one- 
third of its total population Their features, 
characteristics and habits show that they are 
mostly the descendants of converts from 
Hinduism, and they still join with Hindus in 
several religious rites. Four sub-castes are 
recognized locally, ri r., (1) Bengali, (2) Kulaiya, 

(8) Habalyar and (4) Khutta, of which the 



Paharpur 

By SAROJENDRANATH RAY, v.\. 


T HE site which is now known as Paharpur 
in the district of Rajsahi in Bengal 
represents one of the noblest historical 
places of which Bengal should justly be 
proud. A more ancient and a more precious 
archaeological spot has not yet been discovered 
in Bengal. It is ultimately connected with 
the history of at least six. spacious centuries 
of Indian history and three or four great 
'Cults that profoundly influenced the minds 
of the people of this country. 


sandy bed full of mica and gold dust, and 
a flight of steps lending to it Local tradi- 
tion also speaks of its existence. 

Although it is now a very insignificant 
village and its importance as an archaeological 
find was unknown even to the villagers, it 
has got very romantic traditions. It is in the 
vicinity of other mounds which, if explored, 
will prove equally precious. Such are 
the mounds of Satyapir and Dipgauj (in the 
manxa of Halndvihar, called after tho yellow 



Paharpur before excavation 

lit tit coartc»y cf tit* .litbscclctitM tnntj tl ltd -i 


The spot, which is throe miles uwav from 
the Eastern Bengal Had tray station, Jamal* 
canj. is situated in a very fertile locality, 
formerly watered by a beautiful river 
which has now been tilled up The 
traces of the rirer can still be found in the 


robed monks, who lived in the monastery of 
Dipgan;, now in rum*). The local people say 
that the ruins represent the palace of a 
Hindu king named Mahidalan or Mahimar- 
dnn who had a very beautiful daugitcr, 
Sandhjamnni. Once the princess dreamt that 
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she would ho the virgin mother of n famous 
saint who would convert nil tho people to 
hh faith. On questioning how tho birth was 
possible, sho learnt that when bathing 
in the river, a flower would float down 
to her, which sho would smell 
and conceive. This baby, wo aro told, 
later on. becamo tho famous saint 

Snfyapir whoso mound near by is visited and 
worshipped by a largo number of people, 
generally Muhammadans. The saint Satyapir, 
wo learn from traditions, like tho medieval 
saints, rix., ICabir, Dadu and Nnnak, preached 
a monotheistic religion and asked his mother’s 
relations to abjuro idolatry and worship God 
only in spirit. The Satyapir cult which was 
preached in tho local dialect and was a 
mixture of Islam and Hinduism had a 
large number of ndherents. Tho most 
important part* of tho worship is the offering 
of an uncooked sweet gruel consisting of 
meal of scented rice, fruits and milk. 

Traditions apart, tho names of the sur- 
rounding villages testify to the importance 
of tho place, rix* Rajapur, Mnlancha, 
Dhnrmnpur, Bhandarpur, etc. Paharpur. it 
seems, was not the ancient name of the 
place. Before tho excavation was taken up 
the ruins presented the spectacle of a lull 
surrounded by a chain of hillocks. This 
explains tho present name. The original 
name of the village appears to bo Sotnapura. 
as a seal bearing the words Somaptira-Dliar- 
mapala-Vihara has been found out from the 
mins Now an inscription discovered m the 
ruins of Budh Gnyn in Bihar mentions a 
famous monastery in Bengal of that 
name. The existence of a neighbouring 
village, called Ornpur lends credence to the 
hypothesn^ abont ten acres of land 

seems to have been that of a monastery 
built round a shrine of the Sartatohhatha 
type, i. r, having fronts on all sides. As 
Bengal is poor in stone almost the entire 
fabric is built with bricks supported by stone 
pillars and corner stones Accordmg to the 
orthodox Hindu traditions people should live 
only in front of a temple. Thus tho three other 
sides should be left meant To avert this 
jftiLll. temples v ere erected as projections 
d fB el, e f the four sides of the central 

shrine— a square-sired brick-built tower about 
75 ft high, supposed to be a reliquary of 
ft. type. It has been entered through 

the \ov after removing the earth. But no 
mlic caske? has been found at the chequered 


bottom, though built for the purpose of receiv- 
ing it there. Each temple consists of an 
inner sanctuary with a pedestal where the 
deity was kept. In front of it there was the 
Mamlava built on stone pillars, it being 
again skirted by the Pradalthina-path open 
walk round tho temple) which leads from one 
temple to the other. Tho walls are found 
to be decorated with a long dado composed 
of a single line of terracotta plaques. By 
tho side of the path there are brick-built 
benches. The main entrance to the 
monastery which could be reached by a 
(light of steps from the plains was on 
the north— an auspicous thing according to 
Hindu traditions. The main portal which was 
wido and built of stone was connected with 
tho temple by a straight broad avenue 
gradually sloping up to tho Pmaahslnna- 
path Branching on left and right of the 
main gate were cells, fifty-one in number, 
arranged in straight rows on each ot the 
four sides — all connected by a broad corridor, 
supported on stone pillars and fenced oil by 
railings. Nothing but tho plinth and floor 
is m existence now, and it is difficult to 
state whether tho monastery was single 
storeved. In between the shrine and tne 
row of cells there were courtyards, temples, 
halls and wells which are now w » 
Sanitary arrangements were not ,ac £ 

Not only were there conduits trom room 
to room, yard to yard but nls0 
on tho southern side of the monastery 
looking a ditch there was a law 
o! latrines oil arranged in rows. 
drains ol tho latrines are still in S°“ d °™ e '- 
On tho eastern side of the , nonasterr there 
was tho river spoken of «h°ve. T ( 
mins at least of one house outside the 

£ 

basement which is the only deoomeo,! 

unravaged hr timo is con ntjr 

On the upper. ” f terracUn 

below (he cornice a Ions ™ fl s |, cs 

plaques repr^nttw ‘ ° phnts crc cpers 

Of the basement, however, is decorated at 
regular intervals, particularly at angles, wi 
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14ft’ 



granite tablets fixed in niches depicting 
important events relating to Hindu gods 
and goddesses and also some remarkable 
stories connected with mythical heroes and 
heroines— celebrated in the Ratnayana and 
the Mababharntn. Some of them, however, 
have not yet been identified while a few 
are supposed to be of Buddhist saints. At 
least one plaque bears all the signs of a 
Svetambara Jama saint, the Jama .S 'cast da 
being visible on the chest Carvings on 
severs} of them are strongly reminiscent 
of the later Gupta age. Among the Brahma- 
nical deities we notice Siva in several 
postures and forms, Durga, Gannpati, 
Kartikeya, Sri Krishna, Balaram, 4gni. None 
of them, however, bears any resemblance to 
the popular gods and goddesses that are 
worshipped now-a-days in Bengal, such as 
Durga with ten hands, Kali, Saras vati, 
Lakshmi, Jagaddhatri, etc, which, therefore, 
belong to a comparatively recent age. 

Representations on the plaques are too 
numerous to be described in detail. Some 
of them are figures of single persons, such 
as a man or a woman dancing or an archer 
with a bow and a quiver Some of them 
are groups, such as, a mother and a child 
or an amorous couple. Other interesting 
subjects exhibited are a man being killed 
by a lion, a soldier armed with a sword 
carrying a letter, an archer with a T-shaped 


beard and hair tied in a knot over the- 
iiead. an emaciated ascetic, a dancing-girl 
in a perfect tribhanga pose, a musician 
striking a gong, a gentleman with a dhoti 
in the Bengali fashion. Among animals,, 
pairs of monKeys lovingly intertwined 
together or poring over each other, elephants 
of various sizes, shapes and postures, lions 
standing or crouching inside caves, deer,, 
hears, foxes and buffaloes are noteworthy. 
Large varieties of birds, eg , cocks, peacocks,. 
parrots and flamingoes claim our attention. 
Besides sDakes, various kinds of fishes,, 
crocodiles, conch-shells, crabs, tortoises and 
porpoises remind us of the character of the 
land which because of its proximity to the 
sea remained submerged under water during 
a considerable portion of the year. 

The most prominent objects of wor*hip, 
so far as ascertained, were the phallic symbol, 
the relic casket, the Buddhist wheel of the 
Law {dharmachakra\ and the lotus [saddharma- 
ptmdarika). No big image graven in wood, 
stODe or any metal has been discovered so- 
far, although there exists a large number 
of pedestals where the deities were 
worshipped. The conclusion that seems 
irresistible under the circumstances is that 
either these images were made of clay, as- 
is the prevailing custom in Bengal, or they 
have been removed elsewhere. Had they been 
broken or destroyed by the Muhammadan. 
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invaders, their mutilntcd heads, bodies nnd 
limbs would have been found amongst the 
dfcbris. 

Amongst epigraphical records consisting 
of copper-plates, inscriptions on stone, seals 
and coins, the short inscription on a votive 
pillar recording its dedication to the Lord 
Ruddha by a Buddhist mouk called Sthavira 
Jayagarbha in the 3th regnal year of 
Mahcndrapaln, evidently the Gnrjara-Fratihara 
king of that name, son of Bhoja, deserves our 
most attentive consideration. The great Bhoja 
in the second half of the 9th century had 



succeeded after a attentions struggle in 
chert inc the s r°"'"S poi.tr of the P* of 
Ilenpol and the Itastralutaa of the leccaij 
, ho III their res profile twin hod established 
a fleeting supremacy in Northern India and 
had seized the holy city of hanviikubja. 
JustJv called the Rome of fatly Medial 
Indin Mabendrapaladeva (S90-910 a t»\ 


the son and successor of that celebrated 
monaich, not only inherited the vast 
empire of his father but extended his 
dominions on all sides, particularly in the 
east, where the sceptre of Dharmapala and 
DerapaJa, the paramount rulers of Northern 
India in the last half of the 8th and first 
half of the 9th centuries, had passed into 
the bands of such effete kings as Yigrabapaln 
and Narnyannpala It is not, therefore, 
surprising to see that he had prostrated the 
contemporary Bengali ruler so successfully 
that in a monastery in the very heart of 
his kingdom, nay, one that bears the name 
of his proud ancestor, Dharmapala, the date 
used is the regnal year of Mabendrapaladeva, 
who must hire been in possession of the 
Vismin OfohrarSii ! J ) at that tune. 

But besides Dharmapala and M abend ra- 
pala, the name of Budhnguptn appears to 
be connected with the shrine. A copper- 
plate inscription of the 159th year of tho 
Gupta era (? c.. 479 a d> records the 
donation of the land by a Brahmin couple 
for the maintenance of worship at tho Viliam 
of Nirgrnnthn or Jama ascetics presidtd over 
bv Gnhanandi and his successors at the 
village of Tata Gohnli Budhnguptn, who 
ruled from 47G to about 500 A. D, 

was, according to Dr R. C Majurudar, 
the last of the Imperial Guptas IBs 
dominions extended freni Bengal to 
Malwa. if not further west. At that time 
as a|s 0 during the times of the PaJas. north- 
ern Ren cal was in the Pundrnvardhana- 

bhttlU (province) and the southern part 
of the bf.nl ti «<ts comprised bv the iteoyn 
(district) of Kotivar c n. The principal city 
of Pundrav ard liana is now identified with 
Mahasthin in the district of Bcgra It 
seems, therefore, clear that the Somnpura- 
Dhnrmapala-viliara of Pahatpur was 
included in tho i/snt/a of Tvothav^a 
in the bhuUi of ruudravardbana. ft 
likely that Biidhogupta was a provincial 
governor 'or Uporiln yMmutja of those 
dnvs) of Pnndravardhana before lie _ became 
the Emperor at Patnbpntra, as it was 
enstomarv in ancient India for the Itaja- 
jmtr a-det a-bbatlai nf.tr> or princes of the 
blood royal to pass their noviciate as 
ptovinchl governors Budhnguptn was 
po««ibly, therefore, intimately connected 
with tho foundation and cmbellisl nient 
of the stupa The style of caning and 
pmicminantlv Hindu character of tie plaque 
nbo suppoit tic tieoiy of Gupta ccnrceficn 
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Louer ttortion of pediment with Terracotta plainer 
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of the main temple. During the Pal* regime 
the temple grew into a monastery dedicated 
to the Buddhist cult as will be clear from 
the text of an inscription on a 
pillar written in the proto- Bengali type, 
supposed to be of the 11th or 12th century, 
that the pillar was caused to be erected 
by Sri Dasabalagarbha to please the three 
jewels 'Dharrua, Buddha, Samghal for the 
good of all created beings. There came a 
time in the history of the monastery when 
the Buddhist pantheon became so crowded, 
(and no single Hindu cult could boast of 
such a variegated and rich image worship 
as the later growth of Mahayamst Buddhism) 
that room had to be found for them in the 
surrounding cells and other temples erected 
inside the quadrangle A large number of 
pedestals is still m existence, but curiously 
enough no trace of an image worthy of 
them has been found. Only recently a small 


statue of a Bodhisatva has been lighted upon 
in the south east corner of the quadrangle. 

Besides the Hindu and Buddhist associa- 
tions of the temple at one time of its 
history it must have enjoyed the Jaina 
patronage. For the Guhanandi inscription 
mentions the fact that it was at one time 
the residence of the nirgranthas. Another 
long inscription on a stone-plate has been 
discovered from the debris but the text, which 
has not yet been deciphered, is not available 
to the public. It is expected, however, that 
it will throw a flood of light on the obscure 
history of the monastery. 

Thus in the chequered history of the 
monastery, beginning from its nucleus, the 
stupa, three waves of culture passed over 
it and rulers of at least three families presi- 
ded over its foundation, extension and 
exaltation to the position of a holy place 
and celebrated seat of learning. 



Three Vishnu Sculptures from Hmawza, Prome 

By NIHARRANJAN KAY, m. a. 


I T is, indeed, very curious and interesting 
as well for a student of Bnrm ology to 
know that Hmawza 1 or Old Prome 
that has yielded the earliest Pali inscriptions 2 
nip till now discovered in Burma relating to 
dhe subject-matter of Ihnayann Buddhism is 
also associated with a strong and the earliest 
Brahmanical, mainly Vishnuite, tradition so 
far brought to light within the Peninsula 
In fact, the earliest Vahltuara tradition in 
"Burma is, for all practical purposes, connect- 
ed with Hmawzi, one of the oldest seats 
of kingship in Burma. The city is said to 
have been founded by a ffisf/t whose name 
the Burmese chronicles have failed to take 
into notice 3 J1 tahaynuem. the Borroese 
text that describes the foundation of the city, 
states that the Ithhi who presided at the 
foundation was helped by six other divines . 
Gairampati, Indra, X nga, Gat uda. Chamli and 
Paranicstcaia. Now, Gairampati , India and 
Xt/ga or a Xagaraja have often been incor- 
porated id Burmese legendary history m 
connection with the foundation of cities or 
erection of temples, obviously without haviug 
-any actual historical significance But the legend 
helps us undoubtedly to assume that a strong 
•Indian element with all Us traditions of 
•town-planning an d temple-building bad been 
nt work at the bottom of all such traditions 
and their actual translation in monuments. 
Qauampaii who is represented in Mon epigra- 
pbic records as the son of the Lord Buddha, 
has rightly been styled as the "pah on \amt 
of the Mom" as well as "patron saint of 
Pagan," and is, obviously, a creation of the 
legendary imagination of theMons. Jndra is the 
icing of i [eras who must invariably be present 
at all important function-;. The Anon mentioned 
in the Mahayaxan in is certainly Katalamma- 
vagaraja mentioned in the Mon records 
as having assisted in the foundation of the 
city of Shit or Srikshetra which is the 
old Indian name for ancient Prome, and 
which is in itself a strong evidence of the 
association of Brahmanical tradition with old 
Tronic or Hmawza. Gai uda, the mythical bird, 
js the celebrated carrier of Vishnu. Chamli 


is Kali or the Devi, the consort of Sira 
who is mentioned in the Mahayaxaicin as 
Paramcsuara. The J fahayaxirin tradition 
is most piobably an adaptation from early 
Talaing records, but in doing so it has 
retained only the epithet Hishi of the 
founder of the city, but has failed to mention 
the name of the Rishi. That this Rishi 
was Vishnu himself is evident from the 
early Mon iithic records in most of which 
the story of the foundation of the city of Sisit 
or Sdkshetra is gireu in more or less detail-'. 
Let us quote from the great inscription of 
the Shire: /you pagoda. 4 

“The Lord Buddha smiled and Ananda asked 
the caase of fins smile : and (he Lord spoke 
unto Ananda. 'Ananda, hereafter a sage named 
Hrtlnw gieat in supernatural power, great in 
glorv possessing the five transcendental faculties, 
together with my son Gauampali and king 
India and \Bi ssuknnn/naden aput ( pith a ) and 
Ralak-ai-inninnaiiarajtt shall build a city calleU 
Si-.it (Snkshctrnl " 


Then again 

After the sage IltshiiH lias built the city of 
Si-.it. lie shall depart from thence (and) in tin. 
cite of Anniaddanapura (Paean), he shall become 
king S/i Tribhuu anaditya dha/nmariya. 

It is thus evident that Vishnu is 
considered to hare founded the city of 
Old Prome The Mon records include one 
Ihs'-ukarnnnadeu apuf, son of Visa nkai ina. 
the divine architect, as one who was destined 
to assist in the foundation of S/il.shet/a 
but excludes Gar uda, Chandt and I'ai nines- 
uara mentioned in the Mahnyaunn. 

An important corroboration of this 
tradition is found in the fact that Old I romc 
or Hoinwra was knonn in niicicnt times 

also ns Jlis.mioinyo, equivalent to y. In - 

p«ra, flint is ‘tl.e city 
undoubtedly points to sonic sort of J *1* 
influence hoe, eg been nt work at tins old 
royal capital of Lower Bnrmil* Hut the 
most important evidence is the actual 
discos cry at Jfmawza of images that are 
distinctly Vishnuite in character. 

Here have been uncart bed several 
Yishnuite images that are most probably the 
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oldest in Burraa. Of these finds, three are 
in a better state of preservation ; others are 
so fragmentary that they hardly admit of 
any ce.tain identification. One of these 
fragments, a hand carved in sandstone and 
holding a conch, can, however, more or less 
definitely be identified with the help of its 
attribute as having belonged to an image of 
Vishnu. 6 The three sculptures that are 
better preserved are all housed at present 
in the Phoongyi Injanng shed near the 
Htuawza railway station, 7 and represent three 
distinct types of the Vishnu image 

The first (fig. 1) is a rectangular slab of 



Fig. 1 — V isIidu and Lahsliini 

By the courteiy ot tho Archaeological Sntvoj of India 


soft sandstone carved out in comparatively 
bold relief representing two figures standing 
side by side but apart from one another. The 
figure in the right is one of Vishnu standing 
on his vahana Garuda with its tail and wings 
outstretched, a fact very ably represented 
on the slab not without a touch of abstract 


naturalism. The head and portions of the 
neck of the human bust of the bird have 
been lost, but what remains is sufficient to 
guarantee that the animal represented is 
nothing but a Garuda, the celebrated carrier 
of Vishnu To the left of Vishnu on a 
double-petalled lotus pede'tal represented in 
a somewhat abstract manner stands LaKshmi, 
the consort of Vishnu. It is most unfortunate 
that the upper portiou of the slab lias been 
very badly damaged, to such an extent that 
both the figures have lost their head, and 
Vishnu bis upper right hand in addition. 
Otherwise the figures are very well preserved, 
and even the details can easily be read. 
The god has four hands, the attribute in 
the upper right is lost, the lower right which 
is raised up to the chest holds a rouud object, 
evidently a rilva or matuhnga fruit ; the 
upper left, so far as discernible on the stone, 
h dds the rhaha (wheel) and the lower left 
the gada miace) unlike, indeed, the type 
generally held by the god. The goddess has 
two hands, the right one which is raised up to 
the shoulders holds, it seems, a bunch of 
lotus-stems and the left hangs downwards. 
The sculpture, from monographic point of 
view, is important in more than one 
respect. First, the holding of a rilva or 
matuitnga, fruit, an attribute of Siva and 
Lalshmi, by Vishnu is certainly unique ; it 
is never the custom iD India, in the Colonies 
we hardly know of any such example, nor 
have we any reference to it in any known 
version of Pratima-lalshmana texts. If it is a 
rilva, it is likely that the attribute which is 
generally associated with Lalshmi is here 
transposed to become an attribute of 
Lahshmi's consort Vishnu. Secondly, the 
position of the gada held m the left lower 
hand is also peculiar ; it is generally held 
by Vishnu in the hand with all the five 
fingers with its stout bottom directed upwards 
and tapering top downwards ; in other 
instances, the hand is placed on the top of 
the gada which rests on the floor. But 
apart from these attributes the sculpture has 
other interesting monographic features. 
In India or in tbe Colonies we scarcely 
have example of any image like the present 
one, namely Vishnu and Lalshmi standing 
side by the side as in the present example. 
Images of Krishna and RuLmtni or 

Lalshmi with Vishnu in his Karasimha or 
Varaha incarnation 8 are frequently seen, 
but Vishnu witb his consort Lakshmi 
standing side by side on their respective 
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is indeed very rare vv C hardly 
know of any such example. 0 Wo have no 
doubt references to Lalshim-lscmijam 
images in J'ralimn-M.slimaiia texts ; tor 
example, in the Thualnnim Snslra wo 

Staritatuwift U3^ 

fiulnft nvNffel imw 1 

iNtIHHCTt unit wa: ntTor-jw 

frolmtrail Ba«n= l* 031 H?T " 

In the Bnpamaiidatin wo have : • 

3W> w fjgal snifent =ttwmtfw«R 
|qn ova : dfiatm. t 

qfsrarsnraOTtn fun i « R,: 

ftfltajuwl UUU: S%«m four: HU II 

Time according to the Visimlanim 
,0„Jr<l m. rtVinn should be represented to 
the ri"ht oi Lakshmi whose left hand should 
i S lotus and the right should wind round 
“ i *« the left hand of the god 

mmiwm 

attributes samUin and rhaba as 
AyMa F'«*< I**'* ^ 

HU and «fwa « CT ^ ^ S ^ S< ' 1 ' 

The Riipnniun^Hnj^^^pJ^^iy^^o^hands 

th eh dB tl m? TV*ui< Should stand upon his 
each, that . , T,als!n»t should 

On, iota, hcr „ Rht 

embrace his Lo ™ . 7 d hold in her left 
hand round us neck should 

band a lotUy , • , | be armpit of 

stretch his M ^ versions are almost 
Ins consort- T to see bow the 

similar, but -. it i “ f ro m the known texts, 
present icon deviates hTvine two. has four 
Tho god, \ nste ‘ ° oddess though having, no 
bands, and the -°“ u ; ircd by the text 
doubt two hands J not the 

holds the lotus t d her right hand 

lclt /iie neck o TWmnfuor does' TWini, 

round the neg: o rmpit These do not 

stretch his left to 1 li« “, 0 ^ atlon . A further 
exhaust the po' t [rom In j ilra icons is the 
F 01 . ‘ H,’,t the god and the goddess both 
“diw have boon given equal importance-, 


their height is almost the same and though 
they do not stand on the same platform, 
it is apparent that the goddess has not been 
subordinated to the god which is generally 
the practice in India. These deviations can 
onlv be accounted for if we assume that 
the Indian colonists of the Peninsula had 
either followed a different textual version 
vet unknown; * r, colonists as they had 
been, ther were less bound down by textual 
canons than their less fortunate brethren 
at home. Thev were thus comparatively 
at more liberty to create new foims and 

The second important piece of Brahmanical 
icon from Hmawza (fi£r 2) is one of 
Vit-him standing on his (larmla represented 
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on a stone slab baring the form of an 
isoceles triangle 10 . The stone is about Rf 4- 
high, and about a foot wide at the 

base. The material is a poor kind of very 

soft porous sandstone, and the workmanship 
is still more rough and clumsy. It is a 
product of an entirely local school of 
art which finds expression not only m the 
typical cut of the face and the simple but 
almost foolish smile on the two lips, but 

most remarkably in the dress which he 

wears. He stands on the Garuda which 
has two heavy outsti etched wings the left 
alone of which remains. The earner bird 
is here represented exactly as in Indian 
art, that is, with a human bust and a bird 
like lowei portion. It has not that realistic 
features of a bird as in Colomal art, c g., 
in the famous Airlauga-Vishnu statue of 
Java. In the present case the wings of the 
bird have not been so realistically portrayed 
as in the preceding example, and look 
more like the leafy branch of a tree ; yet 
there is enough to show that the artist 
knew his subject well, but failed to give 
expression to it The god has four hands, 
the two upper raised upwards hold the 
ohahra and s amlha and the two lower bold 
a viha or matnlinga fruit and a gada 
respectively. He is elaborately decorated 
with ornaments having wristlets, armlets 
and a richly earred heyura round his neck ; 
the head-dress which must have been an 
elaborate one is, unfortunatelv enough, 
broken, but it is most likely that it was 
of the bind so often seen in Burmese 
sculptures of a later date and associated 
invariablj" with all important personages and 
divinities. AVe are accustomed to see in 
India as well as in the Colonies 17 slum, 
as riding or seated cross-legged on his 
raljfii/a ; Vishnu standing on Garuda is 
rare, in fact such images are hardly known 
It is interesting that the type has up till now 
been found in Burma alone, and that in 
more than one example. In Java, the 
famous Anlanga-Vidnm statue 11 i®. in 
fact, represented ns stated, though it gives 
the impression ot an erect figure. In the 
Colonies, there i«. however, a general 
tendency to represent the gods as standing, 
rather than as seated, on their tahana*, 
especially when their tahona* are birds. 
A parallel instance in point is the famous 
Bhtwda or Karhla/yn image of 31yson in 
Champa 12 standing erect as it does on its 
rahattn Mayura. It gives us a glimp«e 


into the imagination of the Colonial artists — 
an imagination that seems to have liked 
to unravel itself in comparatively more 
effective dramatic poses and situations aod, 
therefore, less traditional and conventional, 
though the execution is not always up to it. 
The Airlauga- Vishnu statue, just referred 
to, though really seated, gives, in fact, an 
impression as we have said, of an erect 
figure, and the pose and attitude of the god, 
more so of the Garuda, are most dramatic. 

We now turn to the third important 
Vish unite sculpture fromHraawza (15V2 x lid 2 "). 
It is a representation of the well-known 
mythology of Sesha or Anaida saijana 
Vishnu (fig. 3i. It is the most popular and 
at the same time most important of the 
reclining forms of Vishnu who is supposed 
to sleep on the coils of the serpent Ananta 
that shields the head of the god of gods under 
its five or seven hoods. By the side of 
the serpent-conch near the feet of TV slntte 
is often represented the kneeling figure of 
Lahs/nm in a worshipping attitude (cf Rao — 
Hinau Iconography, Vol I, Part I, plate 
XXXI' or the seated figure of B/inini T)cii 
or Lahshmi (cf. ibid, plate XXXII c.) lie 
has two or four hands, and from his naval 
springs a lotus-stalk with a full-blossomed 
lotus on which Brahma is comfortably 
seated. Brahma , Sun and India are also 
sometimes represented as subsidiary deities ; 
and Jnya and Vijaya as two attendants. 
The attributes of the god arc also represented 
about him in their own form or as personified. 

In the present example from Ilmawzn, 
the god is represented as lying straight 
with his two legs crossed at the ankles. 
The head with the usual head-dress rests 
on a higher plane, and the body stretches 
not on the coils of a serpent hut, so far as 
it seems, on a lotus-conch that rests on a 
ninkora whose head is clearly visible on the 
left corner of the bottom of the slab. This 
is. indeed, interesting, for no know as yet 
of no sculpture or text where the reclining 
Vt'diuu is ever represented as having any 
association with a mnlara. The usual tradi- 
tion, os we have already noticed, is to 
represent him as reclining directly on the 
serpent Ananta. The difference is thus 
striking and significant which can only he 
accounted for by assuming that the Colonial 
artists either followed « tetf which is yet 
unknown to us, or that they misinterpreted 
thy whole story ns known in India. This 
will be more evident from the fact that 
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from Vishnu's navel rise not one single 
lotus-stalk but three such stalks with three 
lull-blown lotuses on which are seated the 
three Rods of the Drahraanical Trinity— 
Brahma, Vishnu and Stva. Vishnu, tho 
main deity is seated in the middle flanked 
by Brahma to the right and Sim to tho 
left. Vishnu holds his usual attributes in 
his four hands. Brahma is seated cross-logged 
on tile lotus rismR from the navel of tho 
lying Vishnu, and has four hands, the two 
lower joined in the anjali pose He is 
endowed with his usual four heads, three 
of which are only represented, crowned 
over by Ins Jata-mnknta. All these three 
figures separately haloed by lotus-petal 
designs aro meant to hold equal status, 
subordinate only to the main detty who is 
here represented as reclining. The figures 
are dressed up to the knees, and have 
usual ornaments in their ears, arms, ankle*, 
neck and waist The position of tho light 
leg of the seated figures of Vishnu and 
sTm, as well as of the two legs of the 
reclining figure is interesting. In the 
'-*-tner case, it is raised upwards, while in 


the fatter, they are crossed. 
An almost similar position of 
the two Jpgs of the reclining 
figure of Vishnu may be seen 
in the Togasayanammti relief 
from Aihole, illustrated on Plate 
XXXI 1 1 of Rao’s Hindu 
Iconography, Vol. 1, Part 1. 

The Vishmt-Lalshmi relief 
(fig. 1) is certainly a remarkable 
sculpture from the artistic point 
of view. The most arresting 
feature of tho sculpture is the 
elougated appearance of the two 
figures and their supple but 
firm and round legs and arms 
with their hones and muscles 
so suppressed as to provide them 
with a soft grace coupled with 
a dignified composure. This 
finely and delicately modelled 
sculpture has thus the grace 
and softness of a Gupta example, 
but a closer analysis would 
show that it has affinities with 
another art tradition other 
than the Gupta In fact, it 
seems to owe its inspiration to 
a diflereut school of art on 
this side of the Bay of Bengal, 
namely, the Pal lava school, and 
has, consequently, those Gupta features and 
characteristics that are iu hereof in the 
Pallava school It is undoubtedlv ono of the 
best of the early stone sculptures found 
m Burras, and seems to belong to a date not 
later than the Nth century t. ». 

It is most likely that the V/shnu-Lakwmt 
relief was thus the work of an Indiin artist 
who (iad come over to tho Peninsula along 
with Indian traders, or priests, or persons 
io pursuit of their respective vocations of 
life. But sido by side there was also a 
local artistic activity fostered, no doubt, 
by the Indian masters. These local artists 
who nro responsible for many Buddhist 
images of stone, b ronze and terracotta 
must have also been entrusted with tho 
task of executing Brahmanical images ex- 
amples of which have survived to this day. 

At least two such oxamples aro known from 
Hmawzi ffigs. 2 and 3). Tho very crude and 
rough execution of an Indian subject-matter, 
the physiognomy of their faces, tho quaint 
expression of a foolish smile on their lips, 
and no less the dress of the divinity 
standing on his rahana Gamdn have all 
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combined to give an un-Indian character to 
their appearance. The treatment of the 
subject- matter is equally foreign to any 
known school or period of Indian Art. Tne 
rigid lines and the sharp angularities, the 
incoherent composition, the schematic surface- 
treatment of the reliefs and not the least, 
the soul-less and meaningless decorations on 


them are all responsible for the lifeless, 
almost wooden, atmosphere in which they 
live. They are mere translations of a 
canonical text. But here and there cling 
fault traces, e. g , in the modelling of the 
body and treatment of the face of the 
standing Vishnu, of the lessons they learned 
at the feet of their Indian masters. 


Notes and Retfuencts 

* Hmawza is_ now an old ruined thinly 
populated poor village five miles south of the 
modern town o f Promo, and is reached by trim or 
motor or cart from Prome. The village, reuains of 
whose citr walls still exist, js interspersed with old 
ruins hidden in mounds which are systematically 
being surveyed and excavated by the Arch icologieal 
Survey. Burma, under the able guidance of U. 
Charles Duroiselle. Superintendent. A few of the 
old important monuments are being preserved by 
the Archaeological Department. 

* Eirlicst Pali inscriptions relating to the 
subiect-nntter of Pali Buddhism hitherto discovered 
in Burma come from lhnawza and the adjoining 
sites. They comprise, to mention the more 
important ones, the two Mauncgan gold plates 
discovered in 1807 at a place near llmaw/a, and 
three fragments of a stone inscription found at the 
Buvbawgyi pagoda, llmawza The Maunggan 
plates which were edited liv 5L iinnt (Journal 
Aviatiquc, XX. .bullet- Aout 1912. p 121 IT.) begin 

a'each with the well-known Buddhist formula: > t 
r Jhamun hr fit etr. and is followed. in the first, by 
19 categoric* from tlio Ahhulhamma in numerical 
order and in the second, bv the wcl'-Vnow n praise 
of the Tnrahn. The Biwbnvgvi stone fragments 
which were also edited bv 'l. r mot top cit.i 
contain an extract from th n Vtbha nga, * took of 
•th« AhhrVnmnn. The script of both the records 
is closely allied to the Ki'htnln -enpt of the 5th- 
Oth century \ «>• of Southern India. ( In. Rep 


A. S. Burmtt 192-1, pp 21-22) In 192G-27. two 
more Pnti epigraphs were dtsiovered at Hmawza. 
The first is a line of inscription around the rim 
of the top of the cover of a stupa discovered at tJje 
Khin-bha-qon site near the Knlatjnngon village. 
The script is of the Telugu-Oanurese typo .and is 
practically file same as that of fho leconls referrctl 
to aliove. But the most interesting is the find of a 
manuscript af the «nme site containing twenty 
gold-leaves each inscribed on one side in the same 
Canara-Tolucn script of South India, and can 
thus safely he dated on paleographic grounds fo (he 
5th-Gth centnrv \ r>. These leives contain extracts 
from the Abhnlhamma and Vinni/a Pital-a*. They 
are. in fact, the earliest records of Pah Buddhism 
in Burma, and proves conclusively that Buddhism 
of the fhnayana school was already an established 
factor at llmawza as early as the 5th century a. p. 
.and was probably the religion of the majority of 
the local people. 


1 An. Bop. A. S. Burma 1910 p. lg. 

* Ep Birmintca. Vo I I. Part tf. p. 90 IT 

* An. Rep A. S Burma. 102*1 p 15 ft. 

* \n. Rep A. S India 1920-27. />. 171. 

7 Exhibits nos. >>3 2 1 and 25. 

* 0. Rao —Jltwln bonoqraphy, Vol I, Pt I. pla'C 

•Ibid. Plate XL and Xl.T. 

10 Phoomrvi Ky.wmr shed Exhibit No. 25. 

11 * Hnpam'' Jan. 192o 

is Ii- Pannentier Inveniatre De'-triptif des 
Monument'. f’iiiis. Vol I p <70 fig sf. 
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asked for will be readily given by the 
capitalists. The whole scheme will now 
bear the hall-mark of approval, the imprimatur 
of the institution so to speak. This, in 
effect, will amount to a guarantee of the 
soundness and reasonable prospects of the 
business. The permanent capital will be 
secured without much difficulty and with it 
also the expert advice which is often more 
valuable than material capital “Accordingly,” 
as Mr. Lavington said, “in the flotation of 
new enterprises on the market and even in 
the conversion or expansion of existing 
undertakings, there is a good pnina facie 
case for ihe interposition of some expert 
responsible body which could examine the 
prospects of the venture and, if suitable, 
present it to the pu&fic with the implicit 
guarantee that the enterprise was one with 
a reasonable claim for the capital for which 
it asked.”* 

An important Committee of the Board 
of Trade, appointed in 19 1 6 with Lord 

Farriogdon in the chair investigated the 
whole question of the financial facilities 
for British industries and the part played 
by the British banks in their provision 
The Committee observed in their report 
issued in 1918 that the British bankers were 
not shy in making advances on the strength 
of their customer’s known ability and 
integrity and the charges for accommoda- 
tion” were not very high. But they frankly 
recoguized that British manufacturers might 
bo often in need of finance of a kind winch 
the joint-stock banks with their peculiar 
liabilities could not wisely provide ; whereas 
the German banks seemed to have been 
able to afford special assistance at the 
inception of undertakings of the most 
varied description and to have laid them- 
selves out for stimulating their promotion 
and for carrying them through to a successful 
completion. Hence the committee concluded, 
'There is ample room for an institution 
which while not interfering unduly with 
the ordinary business d-ne by tbe British 
joint-stock banks, by Colonial bank j etc,, 
would be able to assist British industries 
j„ a manner tint is not possible nnder 
existing conditions, t bach an institution, 
it MSS pointed out, would assist the develop- 
ment c British industries in several ways. 


I Cbm™k* on Final 

Facitit.es^for Trade Iteport Cd Sills W.C. 


It would take a leading part not only in 
the inception of new industrial ventures, 
but would also provide the necessary finances 
for the extension and reorgnization of existing 
undertakings. A concrete scheme was put 
forward by the committee. The institution 
should have a large working capital ; it 
should not take deposits at call or short 
notice like the joint-stock bauks or the 
German credit banks ; it should not open 
current accounts and should give longer 
credits than ordinary banks The idea was 
to equip the institution with three distinct 
department*, financial, industrial and cun- 
mereial, which would collect up-to-date 
information and deal with all matters. The 
British Trade Corporation was the outcome 
of these recommendations. It was established 
undpr a Royal Charter with a capital of 
€2,000.000 and an influential board of 
directors under the governorship of Lord 
Farringdon Its purpose was the development 
of industry at home and the granting of 
relatively long credits to merchants and 
producers engaged in overseas business. 
The following extract from the prospec'us 
of the British Trade Corporation will help 
us to understand the nature of the business 
with which the Corpoiatiou was to be mainly 
concerned “There exists to-dnv no large 
financial institution possessing an industrial 
department or an organization for study and 
research into new ideas and inventions, 
which is specially equipped to nurse new 
schemes or developments until sufficiently 
proved and ripe for public investment The 
Corporation will make this a special feature 
of it* business and will aim at becoming a 
link between British industry and British 
investors.” The establishment of this 
Corporation was an important event It 
was the first institution formed in hngland 
to proiide long-term credits and technical 
advice to industry through a body of experts, 
standing in almost the same relation to 
national industries ns the German bin Vs do 
in Germany. Indeed, it was ba«edon 
belief that the close listen between banks 
and industry and the granting of lon„- It rm 
credit had strengthened the portion ol 
Germany » »«.«-» « England It was e<w mostly 
believed at the time that the institution 
would remove some of the long-felt wants 
of British industries and would usher in a 
millennium for them. But the venture did 
not fulfil expectations. From the information 
which is available it does not appear that 
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the Corporation rendered any substantial 
assistance to the home industries* Since 
its establishment the Corporation tried to assist 
British trade directly by filling the r6)e of a 
Continental industrial bank and indirectly by 
establishing branches and business connections 
abroad such as Russia and the Levant f 
But it had a difficult task before it The 
disordered state of European trade and 
finance that followed in the wake of the war 
seriously interfered with its business. Besides, 
it was soon caught in the subsequent post- 
war slump. Losses were inevitable, and its 
capital of £2,000,000 had to be reduced to 
one-half. § Dr. Walter Leaf observed in 1926 
with reference to the Company, that “after 
several years of experience, it can hardly 
be claimed that the operations of the 
Company have been so successful as to show 
that there was a real need for it”** In the 
same year the British Trade Corporation and 
the Anglo-Austrian Bank were 'amalgamated 
together into a new company under the 
name of the Anglo- International Bank. The 
new bank was registered with a nominal 
capital of £2,000,000 ; the paid-up capital 
was £1,960,000 of which 610,000 shares and 
750,000 shares of £1 each were issued to 
the share-holders of the Anglo-Austrian 
Bank and British Trade Corporation respec- 
tively ft But the new bank can hardly be 
expected to fulfil the high aim with which 
the British Trade Corporation was incorpor- 
ated, viz., “The setting up of anew tradition 
in the financing of British trade and 
industry.” That experiment definitely failed.§§ 
In more recent times when England js 
passing through difficult years of industrial 
stagnation and acute unemployment, the 
question of banking assistance to industry 
has again been brought to the foreground. 


* from a balance sheet published on Blst 
December 1925, it is . found that the Corporation 
in practice departed in some important respects 
from the recommendations of the Farnngdi n 
Committee. The authorized capital at that date 
was £8500.0 Oof which £ ' ,1/00,0’ 0 was issued 
and fully paid up. Contrary to the l ecommendations 
of the Committee the current accounts were 
opened. The investments ‘ar or under uost* were 
£ 279.75S 2-s. 9d. in a to v al asset of £ 3 4i >7,229 12s. 
•Id. Banker’s Magazine July -December, 1926, 
p. 62o. 

t S. E. Thomas — British Banks and the Finance 
of industry p. 195 

S The 'Banker's Magazine, October 1926, p. 4S4. 

" Walter Leof — Banking, p 163 

JT Jinnkrr's Magazine. i920, p 545. 

§§ The Economist , September 4, 1926, p. 382. 
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The gravamen of the charge against British 
banks is that their policy of holding back 
advice and financial support is sorely 
impeding the rationalization and reorganiza- 
tion of British industry. 

There is a widespread belief that the 
banking system is highly unsatisfactory in 
its industrial loans policy and the complaint 
is that it has not adequately ministered to 
the needs of industry. The British basic 
industries, viz., the cotton, wool, coal, iron 
and steel industries are faced with serious 
difficulties as they have never been faced 
before. It is urged that banking assistance 
is urgently necessary to restore them to a 
position of efficiency. 

The feeling was so widespread that it 
engaged the attention of the present 
Government. In the course of a famous 
speech to the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr. J. H. Tnoroas, then Lord 
Privy Seal, announced that the Government 
bad arranged with the banks that help 
should be given to industries which were 
prepared for reorganization and modernization. 
“Tho City,” said he, “is deeply interested in 
placing industry on a broad and sound 
basis and is ready to support any plans that 
in its opinions lead to this end. Industries 
which propose schemes that in the opinion 
of those advising the City conform to this 
requirement will receive the most sympathe- 
tic consideration and the co-operation of the 
city in working out plans and finding the 
necessary finance.”* It was, in effect, an 
open invitation, on behalf of the City, to 
business and industry to come forward with 
real schemes of reorganization and an 
intiraati. n that the whole forces of British 
finance were for the first time , prepared to 
stand behind industry in a forward move. 
The statement made by the Lord Privy Seal 
is of great significance, inasmuch as he 
said it was made with the authority and 
knowledge of the City. For does it not 
indicate that the British bankers are probably 
thinking of making a departure from the 
traditions of British banking practice in 
their contemplation to provide relatively long 
credits to industries ? Indeed, even before 
the historic pronouncement of Mr. Thomas 
was made, the b<iuks of England during the 
last ten difficult years were not entirely 
indifferent to the interests of industry. In 


• Mr. Thomas’s Manchester Speech 10‘b 
January, 1930. 
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several cases they had large commitments 
in a number of industrial concerns. It will 
he a mistake to suppose that the British 
banks have maintained the same attitude of 
aloofness from industries in the post-war days 
as in the pre-war days. As a matter of fact 
they have, during the last few yearn, consi- 
derably relaxed the conservative codes of 
commercial banking practice to which they 
were wedded until recentlv. As Mr. Joseph 
Sykes has remarked, “the sharply crystallized 
English pre-war practice of making onlr 
short-term loans has perforce been modified 
by the exigencies of the specific incidence 
of post-war depiession on certain industries”* 
In the case of many industries, specially the 


cotton, woolen, iron, ship-building and 
engineering industries the banks found, after 
the collapse of 1920-21, that many of the 
loans* which they had granted on the basis 
of early tepayraent, became “frozen” for a 
comparatively long period The banks were 
compelled to make further advances in order 
to safe-guard the loans they bad made previous- 
ly. In an important paper read before the 
Royal Statistical Societv. Mr. H W. Macrostv 
pointed out how this departure from the 
normal practice of short period lending only 
on the part of the banks was tho onteome 
of post-war conditions. 

“ After the collapse of trade begin and during 
at least tho greater part of the depression there 
was no restriction of credit, bv the banks cither 
in tho United Kingdom or ; m tho United States - 
when prices began to fall, the looks found it 
necessary to ‘cam* their debtors m order to 
prevent an oven more hideous collapse than what 
happened. 1 '! 

Manv instances may be given where the 
banks have not at all been unsympathetic to 
the ills of industry and unresponsive to its 
needs They not only tended loans to 
the suffering industries, loans in many cases 
with no c-rtniaty to eventual repayment hut 
in some cows they have had to tabs m hand 

jSS fieef t‘ reducing their toll chin,,? 

. Jcooi.Tyles-^ Oe«™< o„ of Fmh*h 

■ ,oi t oSed i" *?&>»»”"''• Do '" m, ' ot 

P 111 < - Jut.' 1 A IMS cite* 

§ The -K^^iffnizatioas in the cotton industry 
two cases of ^'P^Sdered their full claims m 
where the banks, surr^- . . 0 f lessor stnngency. 

substitution of reduc.ea c . jj ? a ( va .|uotos the 

puoted l»v Sykes op. c» f Messrs, l’earson 
mstanooof tho rt'Oon'tmr-non > 2 ,, inkers were 

and Knowles where the Company 


Mr. S. E. Thomas in a recent work has 
observed in this connection, “British banks... 
for some years responded iiberaliv to the 
demauds made upon them and afforded an 
unprecedented degree of financial assistance 

to industry Vast sums weie advanced 

by the banks in the hope that the help so 
given would enable concerns in which they 
were interested to keep going until aii 
improvement took place in the geneial 

economic position of the country Indeed, 

thev had no choice in the matter.”* In 
many cases the reconstruction and rationali- 
zation schemes in connection with certain 
industries have been made possible by the action 
of the joint-stock bauks The past few years 
witnessed a definite effort on their pait to 
overcome the difficulty which faces industries 
suffering from prolonged depression in 

obtaining additional capital for cariyiue 

through reorganizitiou scliemes.f Mr. HoIIaud 
Martin in the course of his last presidential 
address before the Institute of Bankers 

referred to the part played by some British 
banks in the recent reorganization of 

“nursing back to health” a number of ailing 


concerns 

Several instances may be easily cited to 
support tiie above contention that a chance 
has been taking place in the conservative 
banking policy towards industries in England. 
As regards the cotton industry it was pointed 
out bv Mr S. S. Hnmmersley in the cour-e 
of a speech before the House of Commons 
in December 1027 that there were 200 cotton 
nulls m the hands of the banks. They had 
lent something like t lb millions to thc-e 
concerns and a large portion of this money 
was unsecured In the course of a paper 
read before the Royal Statistical Society 
Prof Daniels and Mr. .Tew kes also pointed 
out that the banks played an important part 
in financing a large proportion of the refloated 
companies ,n the Lancashire cotton industry. 
The reflotation of 129 companies was largely 
financed by overdrafts and loan-.** The coal. 
prepared" ' to accept S •"> !** «*“*. 

notes to ln> redeemed over a long . f 

in place of rib M >0 0 per cent first ileKmtmx 
stoeU heM 

ni'« f, Ranking A umber. Arne J J m 

§ Speech of Mr. S. S .tUmm-rdey. 19 Dec 192. 
Parliamentary Debate^ 'ol r l-. pp. S<*S I. 

-xhe po’t-war depression in the Igm-i-lure 
Cotton Jnd'i-'trv”— ./’''fne/ afjhf 

Sori't’i. Vot XCI. 192s rp 1 <9-1 1 9- 
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iron and steel industries were not neglected 
and in some reorganization schemes the banks 
took a leading part. The fusions between 
Dorman Long and Bolckow Vaughan and 
between Guest Keen and Nettleford and 
Baldwins were due to the action of the joint- 
stock banks. The formations of the Steel 
Industries of Great Britain Ltd. aDd of the 
English Steel Corporation also would not have 
been possible without their help* A perusal 
of the animal speeches of the bank chairmen 
during the past few yeais will also brmg out 
ttie fact that the financial stake of British 
banks in industries was not small. In the 
course of one such speech the chairman of 
the Lloyds Bank stated that his bank 
granted new loans to the amount of 
L 44 millions to 32 different industries 
between June 1624 and June 1925.f The 
analysis which Mr. McKenna gave of the 
Midland Bank’s percentage distribution of 
advances in 1928 bears eloquent testimony 
to the assistance rendeied by the bank to 
industry. Sixty-nine per cent of its advances went 
to trade and industry while 16 a /« per cent 
only went to insurance, finance and stock 
exchange.*? From a balance sheet of the same 
bank published on 3 1st December 1930. it is 
found that the bank had investments in 
British Corporation Stocks to the extent of 
l 257.2GW9s-2d. 

Not to speak of the joint-stock banks, 
even the Bank of England has grown alive 
to the needs of the sorely stricken British 
industries. Jn many instances she has freely 
given the aid and advice winch have been 
sought from her. Indeed, the association 
of the country’s central bank with certain 
schemes of industrial reorganization is un- 
vreeodented in the banking history of 
England and is assuredly an extension of her 
functions which require careful consideration. 
The Lancashire Cotton Corporation which is 
an ambitious scheme for bringing about re- 
organization in the American section of the 
Lancashire cotton industry is the outcome of 
the initiative of the Governor of the Bank of 
England and has the direct financial support 
of the Bank.** 


* Thomas — British It nth * at id the Finanre of 
Industry, U 1 13. 

t Speech of the iTialrmau at the Annual Meeting. 

Itvjf,. 

j? Annual Speech of Mr. McKenna 1929. 

** The olivet of tin- cotton merger constituted 
in 192'J was to nationalize part of the Lancashire 
rOtton spinning indn-try through am dgamatmg 
i cm panic- ly exchanging its own shares* and 


The part played by the Bank of England 
in particular and by the banks in general 
who were the largest creditors in bringing 
the scheme within the realms of practicability 
has been very important. In fact, the pre- 
liminary investigations could not have been 
brought to a successful completion without 
the advice and help afforded by the Central 
Bank.* Coming to individual concerns, the 
bank rendered unselfish assistance to the 
armament firm of Messrs. Armstrong & Co. Ltd., 
and the steel firm of Messrs. William Beardmore 
and Co. Ltd. in their reorganization schemes.f 
Towards the close of 1929, the Bank of 
England formed a subsidiary company, called 
the S°curities Management Trust. The 
principal object of the Trust was to assist 
the process of rationalization and reconstruc- 
tion m industry. The Board of Directors is 
composed of business experts so that it may 
have the very best guidance with regard to 
industrial conditions and when occasion 
arises may have the proper machinery for 
examining the merits of particular schemes 
of industrial rationalization which may 
require special financial support. The direc- 
tion of the Trusts economic research has 
been undertaken by Prof. Henry Clay. Mr. 
Charles Garduer who has a long experience 
of iron, steel and kindred industries has been 
appointed managing director.}? It is expected 
that the trust will provide a useful fink 
between British industry and the capital 
market 

The $. 31. T. since its inception has played 
a leading part in implementing and financing 


debentures for the present share-holders’ certificates 
and creditors’ balances As more and more mills 
were absorbed, its capital would be increased pro- 
portionately. Fresh capita] was to bo raided in the 
course of an issue of first debentures, and in the 
meantime, arrangements were made with the Bank 
of England to provide for the temporary finance 
considered necc-sary- In the first few months of 
its existence tho Corporation examined 2irt> mills 
and made offers of absorption to 135. At the end 
of 1930 it came to control 100 mills containing 
ti.500.0fH) spindles and 20.000 looms. The capital 
has been rai-ed to £ JO millions. The first loitnro 
sheet published by the Company in , last March 
showed a net lo-s of £ 1G2.3>>3 of which £ bO-luO 
is accounted for by writing down of stocks from 
cost to market prices. Its re ent issue of £ 2.000.1" w 
six year GVi p. c. lir-t mortgages the proceed* of 
which were to be used partly for reconditioning 
and modernizing th«* acquired mills has been dis- 
appointing for the public took up only £ 
the underwriters leirg loft with 90 p. e 

* The Sfihst '- February 2. 1929. p. 17G. 

+ Thomas op. cit. p. 142. 

§ Tut fhtnktr* Shgnitnr, 1930 p. 729. 
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hvo important mdustri.il rationalization 
Xn,os?ri". tlio Lanc.sl.iro Steel Trust and 
and tho Wigan Coal Corporation.* In the 
case of tho former it took over the whole 
of tho £ 500,000 'B' ordinary shares. 

The establishment of the Securities 
ment Trust was followed m April. 1JJM vy 
5 a creation of the ‘Bankers’ Industrial 
Development Company” with the Governor 
S the S of England as chairman I 
was registered with a nominal capital of 
£ G 000 000 divided into 45 A ana l. 
shares of £ 100.000 each. Jourfcen of the 
l TV shares which carry three votes 

against one vote for 

arc held by the 8 «• ■ M jiontasu 

share has been alloted toj ^ taken 
Norman. Tho A aha B ‘ baQ kingr and 
rnan^al^Jons of the conn^. Thus 

one sharo each . ^“..'“fTn the Citv 
important financial >ns titul inn has 

including the J’SrJVL Campbell of Messrs 
been taken V * , „ s ,pj e purpose of the 
Helhert WaSB “ nd . £°J„ d consider rationaliza- 
B. I. B. » re °f el, BnHsh basic industries 
S-tbe^S^of approved schemes. it -m 

?n h X 

ot an advisory c “ uno l Council wilt invite 
Board of Directum The Lira rf )n|lnMt , 
to serve on it » flnMcial business It 
S n be consultative body. Having no 

executive duties to P® r te pointed out. 

The B I. D.. " J?T a as an industrial 
has not been M , „i its own ter 

bank with large resourc ■ ^ concerns. 

investment in *W«J e th , ordinary investment 


schemes* It is n unique body reprosenta- 
tive not only of every important bank and 
issuing house in the country but even of 
the Bank of England. ft is in fact a 
partnership between the Bank and the leading 
houses of the City formed to make available 
to British industry tlie amplest resources ol 
the nation.”+ The “promotion’ of anialsa- 
.nations is not its business. The industries 
themselves must frame tho soh. rules of 
rationalization. Only when tho B. I. D. lias 
been fully satisfied as to the soundness of 
the nlans, will it be proper for tills .national 
consortium of British bankers” to «»* 
the nublic to invest fresh capitals It has 
Ide a good start and at this stage it seem 
destined to play an important role in tie 
reorgan, zat.on of British “J 

been formed for five yam at the fir.tinshince 
and its existence may thereafter be eltJtHMh 
Profits Should not be made by if . and, 
directors are giving ttieir services freely. 
d The appointment of the Chancellor of 
RTeheaaer m November 19-9 01 ‘ , 

Committee of Enquiry Into F, nance - 

f- 
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• Hence only 21 ot Us nomina' capital is t'»»c 
called ul>- E Thomas op. eft , , c , the 
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of the Committee are taking place 
in camera and therefore the natnre 
of evidence tendered before it has not been 
disclosed to the public. The publication of 
the report is being awaited with been 
interest. 

From the preceding discussion, it has 
been made clear that the British banks in 
recent times have comoaratively broadened 
their polities in regard to industries. The 
frequent charges levelled agamst them that 
their attitude to industry is “unduly rigid, 
unsympathetic nod detached” cannot be 
strictly maintained. During the decade 
1920-1930, as we have seen above, the 
commitments of the British banks in national 
industries have not been small. Bank chair- 
men in their annual speeches of 1929 and 
1930 have pointed out that the financial help 
rendered by the banks in connection with 
rationalization schemes had brought them 
near to “saturation point” and that they 
could not wisely extend their commitments 
further in that direction. - * Indeed, the banks 
have entered the- industrial field in such a 
manner that they have even been accused of 
deviating from the recognized canons of 
commercial banking. In some quarters a 
feeling is even evident that if the bankers 
are to bo criticized for their attitude towards 
industry during the past few years, it will 
be for their too great a readiness to stand 
by industry in the matter of banking facili- 
ties t 

The British banks have no doubt consi- 
derably relaxed their strict attitude of aloof- 
ness from industries. Mr. Thomas also 
declared in his "Manchester speech that he 
had been in consultation with the majority 
of the bank chairmen and that they were in 
agreement with what he said there. But 
it must be admitted that there is no 
op id on ce that the bankers themselves are 
much inclined to reconsider their position 
and modify the traditional view hold as to 
the functions of the British banks A 
perusal of the recent annual speeches of the 
chairmen of the big five will show that 
they are still clinging to the traditional views 
of British hanks as being essentially receivers 
of short-term deposits ond makers of short- 
term loans While they have repudiated the 
suggestion that hanking assistance to industry 


* Cf tho Presidential Address of the Rt. 
Hon’hle Rupert Rocket of Manchester and District 

1? inkers’ Institute on 10th January. If>30. 

f Tue B inker's Magazine, February 1930. p. ICG. 


has been inadequate, they have emphatically 
pointed out that it is not the function of 
banks to find the permanent funds required 
for capital expenditure. Mr. Goodenough of 
Barclay's Bank, Mr. Beaumont Pease of 
Lloyds and Sir Harry Goschen of the 
National Provincial .specially emphasized that 
the functions of the English joint-stock banks 
have always been to piovide money for the 
current needs of industry and they viewed 
with alarm any change in their policy which 
would lock up their resources in machinery, 
bricks and mortar. They stressed the point 
that the banks had neither the necessary 
detailed knowledge of the conditions of an 
industry as a whole nor were they suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the technicalities and 
hence they could never be advised to embark 
on a policy of industrial financing. Thus 
although Mr. Thomas said that the banks 
were in agreement with him, yet there does 
not seem to be any indication that the banks 
are equipping themselves for the task of 
rendering long-term assistance to industry. 
Id order to do that without immobilizing the 
funds held by them as deposits, substantial 
increases in their capital are necessary. But 
there is no sign as yet that the banks are 
considering a move in that direction* 

But the fact remains that the banks of 
England have departed in practice from the 
strict standards of commercial banking 
practice during the last few years. They are 
no longer purely deposit banks in the pre- 
war English sense of the term. They are 
combining with the business of strictly 
deposit bankiDgfunctioDs which they considered 
entirely outside their sphere io the pre-war 
days. There is an increasing tendency of 
the fusion of commercial and investment 
banking functions. Specialization was the 
key-note of the pre-war British financial 
system. The specialization in the post-war 
days has been yielding piace to integration 
of financial operations. 

A change is slowly taking place in the 
status of the deposit banks of England. 
The post-war German banks are fast 
becoming akin to the pre-war deposit banks 
of England ; but the post-war English 
deposit banks are approximating more and 
more to the pre-war German banks.'f" 

TbN desparfuro from the recognized 


* The Ihnlrr. Januiry-M-irrli, *930. 
t Parker Wi .is ana B. If. Rxthert — Foreign 
BanJdng System*, p. 43. 
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canons of commercial banking practice on 
the part of the English banks has been, 
as wo have already seen, the lesnlt of post- 
war conditions. The fusion of investment 
and commercial functions j«? taking place 
not only in England but also in other 
countries where the functions have so long 
been carefully segregated almost as much 
as in England. The deposit banks of Franco 
and America .are rapidly turning themselves 
into "mixed” banks, performing both 
investment and commercial banking functions. 
A revolution is taking place in the practices 
of tho commercial banks of the world. 

How far can^ this deviation from the 
established banking practice be justified m 
England V Xo doubt it has been rendered 


necessary by tiie exigencies of circumstance*. 
Rut is this departure justifiable ? The deposit 
banks like the English institutions should 
no doubt confine tncmselves to short-term 
banking. The policy of providing long-term 
loans to industries is not really consistent 
with safety on their part. But when the 
country is faced by an imminent national 
danger, there may perhaps be made some 
relaxation in the conservative codes of 
banking practice. We are never for 
a moment questioning the soundness of 
the practice in normal circumstances, but 
in the critical period through which British 
industry is passing, we cannot help feeling 
that safety may be the fiist but need not 
be the only consideration. 


Mystic Islam 


By Proi. DIIIRENDRA NATH CHOWDHURT, Vhihntuim.is, u. 


"MYSTICISM is such a Vital clement in Islam. 

,VI that, without some understanding of its 
ideas and of tho forms which they assume, we should 
seek in vain to penetrate below the sin face of 
Muhammadan religious life The form may be 
fantastic and the ideas difficult to grasp : neverthe- 
less we shall do well to follow them, for m their 
companv.Kast and West often meet and feel them- 
selves akin.” 


With these precious words Dr. Reynold 
Alleyne Nicholson, the Cambridge University 
Lecturer in Persian, introduces to the 
public his valuable book, Stadia t « 
Mamie Mysticism * No truer statement ir.ts 
ever made ns to the ground of fraternity 
between East nnd West. In vain we seek 
the meeting-ground io a lower plain. Though 
St. Teresa belongs to the 16th century 
Christian Europe and Abu Sa’id to the 10th 
century. Mu* aim an Persia, Hindu Yogui of a 
millennium before the Christian era or of two 
millennia after it will not fail to hail them 
as sister and brother of the same household. 
So thick is the blood relation between them, 
m spite of differences of creed, colour and 
country. . 

Islamic mysticism is more popularly 
known as Sufism. All learned dciinations 


* This article 
his and from 
'im. 


has been compiled mainly from 
his other book. The .Mystics of 


apart the name Sufi was derived from suf 
(wool) and was originally applied to those 
Muhammadan ascetics who wrapped them- 
selves up in coarse wooleu alkdln as a 
symbol of their repentance and renunciation 
of worldly pleasures. Sufism, as embodying 
certain spiritual experiences, especially an 
attitude towards God and self,_ defies all 
attempts at definition, as nil mysticism doe*. 
There is no concisely brief formula that will 
conveniently express every shade of its 
personal and intimate religious feeling. 
Jnlaluddin Rumi in his Masnavi ridicules 
the idea by telling the familiar story of 
seeing tho clepliaut in a dark room. Some 
say it is a waterpipe, some say it is just 
like a largo fan. Others, contradicting, aver 
their positive conviction that the animal must 
be like a pillar. Still others would give out 
their own version that it is nothing out u 
big drum. So on and so forth. . 

However, on the portals of Sufism it is 
written “All slcf abandon. Ye who enter here 
The self's passing away from itsell is the 
beginning of Sufism. Through the contempla- 
tion of ‘the divine attributes the 
becomes so concentrated upon the thought of 
God that the self flees away from all objects of 
perception - thought*, actions and feelings. 
This is technically called Nana. The nearest 
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approach to it would he our term nirrana , 
not in the sense of annihilation. Because in 
this state "God should male thee die to 
thyself and should male thee lire in Him.'' 
It is said when the soul becomes absorbed 
in the Oversoul she is no more conscious of 
her own non-existence Toe highest stage is 
reached when even the consciousness of 
having attained it, disappears. AH conscious 
thought ceases, as it were. The soul passes out 
of her phenomenal existence. This is called 
passing-away of passing-nway, and the soul 
enters into what is said to be haqa, ./*>., 
permanent abiding’ in God. Music, singing 
and dancing are favourite means of inducing 
the state Watjfaf, the passing awnv In that 
state the soul sees nothing but God : 

“In the market, in the cloister, only God I saw. 
In the valley and on the mountain, only Gocl I 
saw. I passed away into nothingness, f vanished. 
And lo. 1 was the All-living -only God I saw.” 
(From the Ode by IlaUa Knihi of Shiraz). 

So one can attain this state unless it is 
done for him through n flash of the divine 
beauty’ in his heart. What follows is 
unspeakable. Truly says Maulaoa Rumi : 

“The story admits of being told up to this 
point. But what follows is hidden, and inexpres- 
sible in words. If you should speak and try a 
hundred ways to express it. it is useless, tho 
mystery becomes no clearer.’' 

“The Mystic,” observes Dr. Rufus M. Jonfs 
in his Xeuf Studies in Mystical Religion, “is not 
n peculiarly favoured mortal who by a lucky 
chance has received into his life a windfall 
from some heavenly bread- fruit tree, while he 
lay dreaming of iridescent rainbows.” But. 
on the contrary, the Sufi is a trudging and 
plodding traveller who is to traverse a long 
Path to reach his goal of union with Reality. 
The traveller advances by slow stages and 
the stages arerepeutance, abstinence, renuncia- 
tion, poverty, patience, trust in God and, 
finally, satisfaction. They virtually occupy 
the place of our Sadhan-chatustaya, the 
four-fold discipline. And the discipline is a 
sine qua non. No one will be allowed in 
the Sufi circle unless he is able to trace 
his discipleship, exactly as in this country, 
to the head of a recognized school— the 
director, technically called a Sheykh, Pir or 
Mivrshid. Repentance is to be understood not 
in its ethical sense. It means "turning away,” 
its Old Testament sense and not its New 
Testament corruption. It simply means 
conversion. And every succeeding stage 


evolves out of the preceding one. But bow 
is this first stage, conversion, brought about? 
It is brought about by love of God and that 
is a divine act— — "Love is not 
to be learned from men. It is one of God’s 
gifts and comes of His grace.” (As quoted 
by Reynold A. Nicholson in The Mystics of 
Islam 1. Absolute trust in God, self-surrender 
to its uttermost li/uit, that is insisted upon at 
every step. X af*-, the lower self, ‘the llesh,’ 
must be overcome. Once a dervish fell into 
the Tigris Someone wanted to bring help 
to him. The dervish said, “No ” “Do you 
wish to he drowned,” retorted the man. “No,” 
replied the dervish. “What then do yon 
wish ?” With a grim determination the 
dervish replied : “God’s will be done ! "What 
have I to do with wishing ?” xYnd the trust 
intends to be one in God This is not 
peculiarly Islamic, it is Hindu as well — 

I Now, when you have got this 
“Sincere belief in tho Unity of God and 
trust in him, it behoves you to be satisfied 
with Him and not to be angry on account 
of anything that vexes you”— vffcrtfTS 
fera *f: l 

But these stages are but outward 
expressions of the devotee’s endeavours after 
life eternal. There is a psychological chain 
of mental states— meditation, nearness to God, 
love, fear, hope, longing, intimacy, tranquillity, 
contemplation and certainty— that really count. 
They are entirely in the bands of 
the inner controller. Over these spiritual 
feelings and dispositions a roan has no control. 
Here God’s mercy alone availeth : 

“They descend from God into lus heart, without 
his iteinz able to repel them when they come or to 
retain them when they go.” 

One most positive element in the Snfistic 
discipline is technically called dhakr. 
would be its Hindu substitute. We may 
translate it by Smarana (recollection), 
Xaniajapa is one of the prominent forms. 
It is not merely the uttering of the name but 
fixing the thought on the name and keeping 
it there It is really meditation. Go on 
repeating the name until the motion of the 
tongue ceases and the word seems to flow 
from it. Persevere so that there the idea 
only remains clinging to the heart, as it 
were, inseparable from it. Gradually the self 
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'Therefore -consider what is displayed to thee,' and 
-what is hidden from thee.” 

That is, the world should be regarded as 
existing in and through God, so that its 
phenomenal aspect will pass way and man 
sees nothing but God. If he regards himself 
existing on his own account, his unreal 
•egoism, his ahamkara, comes to the front 
and God’s face is veiled from him. 

The Sufi’s perfect man is "who has fully 
realized his essential oneness with the Divine 
Being in ichosc likeness he is made." God’s 
own consciousness is manifested here. It 
comes to McTaggart’s misconceived propo- 
sition that the Absolute becomes self-conscious 
in man, which has been ably controverted 
and refuted by Dr. Hiralal Haidar. But by 
making the Perfect Man, i.c., the son, co- 
eternal with the Father — making the Knower 
and the Known co-eteronl as they really are, 
all misunderstanding is done away with. God 
is necessary to man in order that man may 
exist, whereas man is necessary to God that 
He may be manifested to Himself. Oar 
existence is merely an objectification of His 
essence. He holds us to His heart in love 
from eternity to eternity. In this view man 
is the crown and cause of the universe. 
In creation he comes last, but in the genera- 
tion of divine thought he stands first. He 
is essentially the immediate emanation of the 
Universal Reason which brings us in contact 
with the Greek Logos, Upanishadic Brahma , 
Gnostic Christ (Pre-Christian) or Christian 
Wend — the animating principle of all things 
identified in the Moslem scheme with the 
Prophet Muhammad, the perfect man Here 
we see the triumph of man’s religious feeling 
over his historical sense. Buddha, Krishna, 
Christ or Muhammad, as historically depicted, 
disproves any such conception of perfect 
man. 

The essence of God’s essence is Love. 
Man, tlie manifestation of God’s love, and 
God, though mystically united, are not 
absolutely identical and interchangeable. 
Though Mansur of Hallaj was savagely done 
to death for the supreme fault of his uttering 
Ana'l-Haqq, i. c„ ^ the cardinal 


truth embodied in it was ideally interpreted 
by the Sufis by including la' hut {Divine 
nature) and na'sut (humanity) as necessarily 
correlated aspects of the universal Essence. 
Hallaj has since been raised to the status of a 
martyr, and his death considered by many as a 
political murder more than anything else. 
Nothing blasphemous is found in his 
utterance. A man who has altogether dis- 
carded his lower self exists qua his real self, 
which is God. So it is God who speaks 
through him. And there is nothing wrong 
for God to say Ana'l-Haqq . It was God 
Himself who spoke by the mouth of the self- 
less Hallaj Mansnr’s detractors simply said 
that he did not attain such spiritual insight as 
to enable him to say so. And Mansur never 
denied the existence of the two even in 
final union. Hallaj says in one of his 
poems : 

“I am He whom I Jove, and He whom I Jove is I 
AVe are two spirits dwelling in one body. 

If thou seest me. thou seest Him, 

And if thou seest Him. thou seest us both,” 

This forthwith reminds one of the Sruii 
IfT STtuT agar eirrd pf 'tfrrf^nrrs— ' '‘Two 
birds, related to each other, and friends, are 
sheltered in the same tree.” Rami Jalaluddin 
also sings to the same tuue' 

•'Happy the moment when we are seated in the 
Palace, thou and J, 

With two forms and with two figures but with 
one soul, thou and I. 

Thou and I, individuals no more, shall be 
mingled in ecstacy. 

Joyful and secuie from foolish babble, thou and I. 
This is the greatest wonder, that thon and I sit- 
ting here in the same nook*. 
Are at this moment both in Iraq and Khorasan ;* 
Thou and 1.” 

The cine to the solutiou of the mystery 
is here found why Rammohun, the Vedantist 
of VedflDtists, proposed to retire to his rest 
with Diwan Hafiz and Maulana Rurai. 


* As in the Gnostic and Christian mysticism 
Right from Egypt and entry into Jerusalem have 
esoteric meaning, so Iraq and Khorasan in Sufism. 
Mathura and Brindabon are so interpreted in the 
Vaisnavic mysticism. 
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T HE following account does not claim to ba 
the result of original research It is a 
collection of material, already made avai- 
lable to the public, taken from 
It is a noble story of a great culturo of 
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is still very obscure; bat one fact emerges 
from each fresh record and inscription 

that is discovered in modern times The 
entire early civilization of the south 
eas era portion of the Malaya for many 
Centuries came from India and represented 
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record of an attack on Java by the 
sent from Sri Vijaya to that island. It seems 
not unlikely therefore, that a Hindu empire, 
on a small sc lie, was established, hann„ 
Sri Vijaya as its central province which 
gave the empire its title. 77R 

We learn further that, in a. d. 7<b. 
the Buddhist temple of Kalasao in 
Central Jam was built by tho order of 
the Maharajah of Sn '»>• . A "'“ 
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India was his vassal ; and a later Chinese ' 
writer tells how the Maharajah of Sri Vijaya 
bid a claim to be suzerain over the whole 
of the Malay Peninsula, and also over 
“Ceylon. It would seem as though conquests 
and re-conquests went on, during the 
-centuries, between these different countries. 

Nearly the whole of this evidence given 
here is of quite recent date and thus makes 
a basis for a reliable historical picture. It 
has been gradually collected owing to the 
•discovery of inscriptions on different ancient 
stones and monuments. Other finds of a 
similar character are almost certain to be 
made. When it is all pieced together, it 
seems likely that it will point to a very 
close connection, lasting for many centuries, 
between early Hindu India and the Malay 
Archipelago. It also points to an indepen- 
dent kingdom, with definite Hindu religious 
traditions and language affinities, which had 
its capital in the south of the island of 
Sumatra. AloDg with the spirit of early 
Buddhist teaching a great impetus seems 
to have been given to colonization and 
settlement from India. Through the Buddhist 
revival within ancient Hinduism this 
migratory expansion took place. This kingdom 
or empire which extended far and wide, 
appears at an early date to have accepted 
the Mahayana form of Buddhism, which is 
usually associated with Northern India. It 
‘ is not altogether unlikely that from tho 
kingdom of Sri Yijaya itself the Buddhist 
monks made their journeys into the interior 
of Java. If this is proved to be true, then 
it would follow that the great Hindu 
Buddhist civilization of Java, which produced 
such amazing monuments as Borobudur and 
Pramhanan, most probably originated from 
this source. 

Assuming this to be a true reading of 
ancient history, we may hope also in time 
to come to have still further light thrown 
upon the extended immigration from India 
into the Malay Archipelago and from thence 
to Indo-China. We nay also learn more 
about the remarkable Hindu civilization of 
Cambodia which produced the Khmer 
dynasty and the great shrine, Ankor Tat, 
which is one of the wonders of the world. 

Further records of lesser importance 
have already been found in Malaya itself 
by archaeological research. There is, for 
instance, an inscription written in a Southern 
Indian script which is dated as early as 
a. d. 400. This would be almost as early 


as anything we have yet found in 
Java or elsewhere. The inscription has 
not been fully deciphered and it does 
not help us with any historical information 
but it gives us hope that some further 
inscriptions may be discovered of definite 
historical value. A famous old fragment 
of stone, found in the bed of the river 
at Singapore, is now in the Raffles Museum. 
But this also does not help us to any great 
extent, because it is only a fragment. 

For nearly a thousand years a widespread 
civilizing tradition of Indian culture, 
religion, and literature was very slowly 
accumulated all over this part of the South- 
Eastern Asia. This country with its 
adjacent islands, was rightly and truly 
regarded as an extension of India itself 
and ' of Hindu Bnddbist civilization,— a 
kind of cultural empire. With the advance 
of the Buddhist missionary expansion the 
same Indian traditions were carried still 
further eastward and also to the north of 
the Malay Peninsula. Burma and Siam owe 
not merely their original civilization, bnt 
also their permanent religious creed to these 
Indian immigrants. Whatever strength 
they have had in their long history, as 
civilized countries, they have drawn from 
the Buddhist religion which had its origin 
in Hindu India. 

It is not necessary at this point to go 
still farther and point out in detail how 
Buddhism from India went right on to the 
shores of the Pacific as far as North Chinn, 
Korea and JapaD. For the story of this 
further spiritual conquest would Carry ns 
beyond the bounds of the special purpose 
of this essay which is to show how closely 
Malaya has been linked up with India 
itself. But it may be mentioned that while 
the Mahayana Buddhism was advancing 
in a north-westerly direction and thence 
penetrating Central Asia through Afghanistan 
and Kashmir this South-Eastern expansion 
was going on simultaneously. 

In corroboration of this historical account 
of Hindu and Buddhist settlement from 
India all along tho sea-border and in the 
nearer islands of the Malay Archipelago, 
we have evidence from another source 
whieh may be briefly referred to here. 
The most important Western account of 
Farther India and the Golden Chersnese 
(as Malaya was called in the West) is found 
in Ptolemy’s description of tho world, 
dating from the first half of the second 
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T HE following account doe? not claim to b* 
the result of original research It is a 
collection of material, already made avai- 
lable to tbe public, taken from many sources 
It , is a noble story of a great culture of 
world importance. 

The early history of the Malay Peninsula 
is still very obscure; but one fact emerges 
from each fresh record and inscription 
that is discovered in modern times The 
entire early cirilizitiou of the south- 
eastern portion of the Malaya for many 
centuries came from India and represented 
the Hindu-Buddhist civilization. It is true 
that the original inhabitants probably 
reached Malaya from the islands to the 
South, though even this is not yet proved 
But we find that more than 2,000 years 
ago the Hindu immigrants were already 
entering into the country from the opposite 
coast of the Bay of Bengal and that the 
rulers wore sprung from different Hindn 
races. 

It would appear from the scanty data 
we have that for a very long time the 
centre of this Hindu rule in Malaya was a 
district called Palcmhang, at the southern 
oxtreraity of the island of Sumatra. This 
kingdom was called Sri Vijaya, and it w a s 
ruled over by those who took the title 0 f 
Maharajah. At the end of the seventh 
century, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, 
I~Tsing, paid a visit to this part of the 
world and left a written record behind him 
about tho country. This is the most 
valuable nccount which we as yet have in 
writing, in book form, but otbor Chinese 
records may yet be discovered. lie states 
that during his time of residence in the 
country the Maharajah annexed the “Mnlayu” 
country. Most probably th‘s “Malay u” 
country was portioned out among many 
Hindu rajahs, over whom this Maharajah 
exercised dominion as their suzerain and 

With regard to this historical period 
we have besides ono of the earliest known 
inscriptions, written in a South Indian 
script, and dated A. D. CSC. This gives tho 


record of an attack on Java by the forces 
sent from Sri Vijaya to that island. It seems 
not unlikely therefore, that a Hindu empire, 
on a small seile, was established, baring- 
Sri Vijaya as its central province which 
gave the empire its title. 

Wo learn further that, in a. d. 778, 
the Buddhist temple of Kalasan in 
Central Java was built by the order of 
the Maharajah of Sri Vijaya. Another 
inscription in Sanskrit, discovered in Lower 
Siam, records the erection there also of 
Buddhist buildings in a. d 775 by tbe 
order of the Maharajah of Sri Vijaya who 
“belongs to the dynasty of tho King of 
the Mountains.” 

This latter phrase may refer to a curious 
name in the “.Malay Annals,” for they state 
that the rulers of Paiembang were of the 
dynasty of Mahamoru. Mahameru is obviously 
an Indian word, signifying “Groat Mere,”— 
referring to Mount Meru of tho Hindu 
legends. 

Later on, about a d. 1000, wo have in 
Tamil and Sanskrit an inscription recording 
the grant of a village to the Buddhist temple 
at Negapatam in Southern India, which 
had been built by two rulers of Paiembang. 
This appears to show an intimoto relation 
between tho Malayan rulers and South 
Judin on tbe west and also Java on the 


south-east. Tho second of these two rulers 
is called in tho inscription “King of Kataha 
and Srivishaya.” 

The names of both these rulers are 
corroborated by two entries in the Chinese 
Annals of the Sung dynasty, which mentions 
embassies from them to China in a. l). 1003 
and a. i). 1003. The word Iv Malm in 
the inscription is probably the same as 
Kedah. A littto later on, an inscription in 
South India, at Tanjore. dated a.i>. 1030 
commemorates tho capture of the king ot 
Kedaram together with the conquest of 
Sri Vijaya and of Malayu- Those conquests 
cannot have been permanent, for a few 
years later, according to the Chinese AnuaK 
the Maharajah of Sri Vijaya reported to the 
Chinese Emperor that tbo king of Southern* 
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India was his vassal ; and a later Chinese as anything we have yet found in. 
writer tells how the Maharajah of Sri Vijaya Java or elsewhere. The inscription has 

laid a claim to be suzerain over the whole not been fully deciphered and it does 
of the Malay Peninsula, and also over not help us with any historical information 
Ceylon. It would seem as though conquests but it gives us hope that some further 
and re-conquests went on, during the inscriptions may be discovered of definite 

■centuries, between these different countries. historical value. A famous old fragment 

Neatly the whole of this evidence given of stone, found in the bed of the river 
here is of qnite recent date and thus makes at Singapore, is now in the Raffles Museum, 
a basis for a reliable historical picture. It But this also does not help us to any great 

has been gradually collected owing to the extent, because it is only a fragment, 

■discovery of inscriptions on different ancient For nearly a thousand years a widespread 
stones and monuments. Other finds of a civilizing tradition of Indian culture, 

similar character are almost certain to be religion, and literature was very slowly 
made. When it is all pieced together, it accumulated all over this part of the South- 

seems likely that it will point to a very Eastern Asia. This country with its 

close connection, lasting for many centuries, adjacent islands, was rightly and. truly 
between early Hindu India and the Malay regarded as an extension of India itself 
Archipelago. It also points to an indepen- and of Hindu Buddhist civilization, — a 
dent kingdom, with definite Hindu religions kind of cultural empire. With the advance 
traditions and language affinities, which had of the Buddhist missionary expansion the 
its capital in the south of the island of same Indian traditions were carried still 
Sumatra. Along with the spirit of early further eastward and also to the north of 
Buddhist teaching a great impetus seems the Malay Peninsula. Burma and Siam owe 
to have been given to colonization and not merely their original civilization, bat 
settlement from India. Through the Buddhist also their permanent religious creed to these 
revival within ancient Hinduism this Indian immigrants. Whatever strength 
migratory expansion took place. This kingdom they have had in their long history, as 
or empire which extended far and wide, civilized countries, they have drawn from 1 
appears at an early date to have accepted the Buddhist religion which had its origin 
the Mahayana form of Buddhism, which is in Hindu India. 

usually associated with Northern India. It It is not necessary at this point to go 

' is not altogether unlikely that from tho still farther and point out in detail how 
kingdom of Sri Vijaya itself the Buddhist Buddhism from India went right on to the 

monks made their journeys into the interior shores of the Pacific as far as North China, 

of Java. If this is proved to be true, then Korea and Japan. For the story of this 

it would follow that tho great Hindu further spiritual conquest would carry us 

Buddhist civilization of Java, which produced beyond the bounds of the special purpose 

such amazing monuments as Borobudur and of this essay which is to show how closely 

PrambanaD, most probably originated from Malaya has been linked up with India 

this source. itself. But it may be mentioned that while 

Assuming this to be a true reading of the Mahayana Buddhism was advancing 

ancient history, we may hope also in time in a north-westerly direction and thence 

to come to hove still further light thrown penetrating Central Asia through Afghanistan 

upon the extended immigration from India and Kashmir this South-Eastern expansion 

into the Malay Archipelago and from thence was goiDg on simultaneously, 

to Indo-China. We re ay also learn more In corroboration of this historical sw nn * 

about the remarkable Hindu civilization of of .Hindu and Buddhist settlement f 

Cambodia which produced the Khmer India all along the sea-border and in jl 13 

dynasty and the great shrine, Ankor Vat, nearer islands of the Malay Aroh- 1 tbe 

which is one of the wonders of the world. we have evidence from another 

Further records of lesser importance whieh may be briefly referred f S0 / Irce 

have already been found in Malaya itself The most important Western t0 

by archaeological research. There is, for Further India and the Gold ac £? QD * of 

instance, an inscription written in a Southern (as Malaya was called in the • er3n ese 

Indian script which is dated as early as in Ptolemy’s description f * 0Q °d 

a. n. 400. This would be almost as early dating from the first half ° t 

°f the second 
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century niter Christ. Ptolemy came from 
the city ol Alexandria in Egypt which was 
the great emporium of the eastern trade. 
Ho informs us that, in his time, the coast- 
line of Further India was inhabited through- 
out its length by the Sindri (Hindus). 
Their widespread importance in the Far 
East at that . time was enough for this 
accurate Alexandrian geographer to describe 
them as a ‘race of wide distribution’. This 
great and lasting advance in Hindu culture 
under ancient conditions of sea voyage 
must have taken some centuries to spread 
so far and wide. It must have been going 
on, century after contury, even before the 
Southern regions ol India itself were wholly 
penetrated by Brahman influence from the 
North. 

It is important to notice, that tho whole 
of this early colonization made its long 

voyages by sea and not by land. It did not 
proceed gradually along the coast of Arakan 
and Burma by any land routes. Indeed, 

Burma, for very many centuries, appears 
to have been almost passed by It would 

even seem as if the Hindu penetration of the 
south-east of Asia preceded by many centuries 
its fall entry into Burma itself. Indeed, 

even today, it is in Cambodia, on the 
north-eastern Steide of the Malaya Peninsula, 
that the richest finds in ancient Hindu 
inscriptions have been made and the 
strongest traditions of Brahman culture 
still exist „ , 

As a consequence of nil these early 
settlements and occupations, the name 

Indonesia has now been rightly given p* 7 
modern geographers to the greatest and 
most populated group of islands in tho 

world, which lies around Malaya and 

stretches out for nearly 2,500 miles towards 
the Far East into the midst of the Pacific 
Ocean. Wherever on© goes in these islands, 
there are still to be found the traces of 
tho old Hindu culture, which lasted for 
over one thousand years. Therefore, it is 
entirely wrong and unhistorical to regard the 
Indian immigration which is happening today 
in Malaya as something strangely foreign 
and contrary to Hindu custom and tradition. 
For the whole area has been saturated with 
Hindu culture from very ancient times and 
its present civilization under Islamic rale 
■ind British protection cannot really be under- 
Stood unless this Hiudn-Buddliist foundation 
is clearly recognized nod fully ucWMged. 

After the year 1200 a. d. the history of 


tho Malaya I’euinsula becomes obscure again* 
for a time, bat wo have important clues. 
We find out from the Chinese records that 
the various rajahs in the north of Malaya 
were obliged to fall back against the risinr 
power of Siam. We know also that Siam 
itself was being hard pressed from the east 
by tbe ever-increasing sway of the Khmer 
dynasty, which was a part of what is now 
called Indo-China. 

In addition to this information, we have 
tho record of an expedition in 1273 of 
Kertanagara of Tumapel against Malayn 
which utterly destroyed the southern part 
of the Peninsula. We find that the Hindu 
Maharajah of Mijapabit, which was tbe 
rising power in Java, invades again and 
again the Malay Peninsula and brings into 
subjection most of the coast. The famous 
inscription already mentioned, which was 
found at the mouth of the Singapore river, 
probably refers to this conquest, bat since 
it is only a small fragment, definite informa- 
tion cannot be gathered from it with any 
certainty. 

But Java itself was soon to be overcome 
by fresh invaders. When Merco Polo in 
i. o. 12f»2 visited Sumatra he found Islam 
already in possession at a little port called 
Perlak. Very rapidly Islam spread from 
thence among the people of the Peninsula. 
There are important records showing that the 
missionaries of Islam came chiefly from the 
western coasts of India, just as the Buddhist 
missionaries a thousand years before had 
come from tbe eastern coast which looks out 
upon the Bay of Bengal. 

The Islamic traders who earns over 
western India, wero very rich and powerful. 
They seemed to have opened up this great 
field of Islamic conquest, which was taken 
advantage of from Asia and Persia 
afterwards. Within two centuries the whole 
of this coast-lino from Penang to the 
extremity of Java, and over a large part 
of Sumatra also, had accepted the Islamic 
faith and welcomed Islamic rulers. Such 
an amazingly quick conquest could have only 
happened owing to the weakness and decay 
of the earlier Hindu- Buddhist civilization. 
Thus for a second time the Malay Peninsula 
and the neighbouring islands were conquered, 
from India and acknowledged this definite 
religious conquest by allowing tbeir rulers 
to be chosen partly from thoso who belong 
to India by race. 

In the book called The Malay Annals 
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we have a vivid account of these Saltans. 
Their reigns in this newly conquered 
lands appear to have been for the most 
part taken up with, war and luxurious 
living. At the same time, the religion of 
Islam obtained powerful hold over the 
minds of the common people, and made 
such a deep impression upon them that 
through all the different changes which 
followed these village people have still 
continued faithfully to observe the precepts 
of Islam. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth centary, 
the next invasion came from the extreme 
west of Europe. Portugal had risen quickly 
to power as a maritime people. The 
Portuguese had been the first to 
circumnavigate South Africa and to enter 
the eastern seas by the long voyage up the 
African east coast to Mombasa crossing 
from thence the Arabian Sea to the coast 
of Malabar in South India and from 
thence reaching Ceylon and the Far East. 
"The Malay •* Annals” give a vivid account 
of the arrival of the first Portnguese captain 
at Malacca in 1509. It reads as follows : 

"All the Malayas crowded round him in 
wonder at the appearance of the Portuguese. 
They said, These are white Bengalis’. 
There were dozens of Malacca people round 
every Portuguese ; some pulled their 
beards and patted their heads, others seized 
their hat's or clasped their hands. The 
Portuguese captain went to interview the 
great Malay chief, the Bendahara. The 
Bendahara gave the captains Iittfe son a 
Malay costume. The captain presented the 
Malay chief with a golden chain, and himself 
flung it over the sacred head of the chief. 
The chief's followers were angry, but the 
Bendahara restrained them, remarking, 
‘Take no notice ; for he is a person of 
no manners’.” 

The Portuguese, who thus began to 
found an empire, in the Far East wero at 
this time a precociously brilliant and 
adventurous race. They numbered among 
them some of the greatest names in the 
history of the sixteenth century. Three 
are specially famous. Alfonso d’Albu- 
querquo was the outstanding imperial 
statesman of this time. Probably no 
conqueror who came from Europe to the 
East sinco Alexander, left a deeper impression 
on Eastern history than he did. The second 
name, which is still famous in literature 
to-day, is that of the Portuguese poet 


Caraoens, who served as a soldier in the- 
Far-Eastern Empire of Portugal. He wrote 
this famous epic while thus living in exile 
in Malaya The third name is the greatest 
of all. It is that of Saint Francis Xavier 
who lived first of all in Western India and 
from thence went forward to the Far East. 
He made many converts from the outcaste 
Hindus and then tried to win the Muham- 
madan population to the faith of Christ. 
When he could not succeed in this endeavour 
he passed on to the Far East. At his 
death, his body was first buried at Malacca 
in the Malaya Peninsula and then removed 
to Goa. 

The rule of the Portuguese was short- 
lived. In 1640, the Dutch captured Malacca 
and took alt the Portuguese possessions 
from them. During the next century and a 
half this south-eastern corner of Asia was- 
treated as a place for plunder rather than 
as a seat of civilization. Tho islands close 
to Malaya were used for the purpose of 
obtaining cloves and spices. A Dutch 
monopoly was held in this trade against 
all comers. The natives of the islands who 
grew the spices were treated as slaves of 
the company and they were ruthlessly 
pillaged on many occasions. The story of 
those days as told in the contemporary 
Dutch history makes terrible reading. At 
last, the monopoly of the Dutch was 

challenged by other rival European Powers ; 
but the Dutch interests were not completely 
broken until towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century. fa India French 
rivalry sprang up in the Madras Presidency. 
The East India Company then began to 
press iu on every side and towards the close 
of the eighteenth century the British 
succeeded in getting a footing not only in 
India itself in the three coastal areas of 
Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, hut also in 
tho Malaya Peninsula at Penang, Ifalacca 
was captured in 1795. Then came the 
Napoleonic wars with the final struggle 
for power in the world outside Europe 

between the British and the French. 

Early in the nineteenth century Sir 
Stamford Raffles came to this part of the 
world. He was a genins of the highest 
order and whererer his influence penetrated 
he left a mark which is noticeable to-day. 
From 3811-1817, he rnled over Java, and 
it was his deep interest in tho archaeological 
remains of the East which rescued Borobudur 
from decay and ultimate ruin. At the end 
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taking under protection one Saltan after 
another, and federating the Malaya States 
under British rule. 

A careful reading of the conditions 
during the period before they came under 
British protection shows that when once 
Penang and Singapore were occnpied the 
further unification was inevitable. On the 
whole, the material progress of the different 
States, since the time when they came under 
British protection, has been remarkable. 
1 have myself travelled both in the Federated 
and Uafederated States, and I have no doubt 
personally that the great improvement in the 
administration which has taken place is due— 
(1' to the separation of Malaya from the 
Government of British India, (-) to the 
remarkable series of administrators who 

have been able to work side by side with 
the Sultans of Malaya giving them help in 
their difficulties, keeping the peace, perserv- 
ing order, and at the same time leaving 
them as far as possible with their ow 0 
local powers intact. The settled peace 

which has prevailed in the Malaya 

Peninsula ever since the time when 

it was separated from the British 
Government in India, has produced . a 

remarkablo effect in racial union and racial 
intermarriage. Without this settled peace 

the races, which are so diverse as those of 
China, Malaya and India, could never have 
been kept side by side among their illiterate 
members without friction Also the habits of 
dacoity which had become almost a second 
nature in Malaya, might have gone on increas- 
ing. But owing to the settled administration 


the races have remarkably intermingled* 
Indeed very rarely have races so divergent 
become so friendly together as those in 
Malaya and in so short a time. A harmony 
has been springing up between all the three 
races and in certain important directions 
intermarriages are constantly taking place. 
The only stock which does not intermarry 
is the Hindu society where some caste 
traditions have been maintained. In other 
directions what we observe today is the 
formation of a uew human stock in which 
three different cultures and three different 
races will probably in the end intermingle 
and unite. 

Thus the Indiaus who go to Malaya do 
not go there as foreigners. They pass out 
across the Bay of Bengal to a country with 
which India has been intimately connected 
from the very first. Tho Hindu traditions 
arc uot alien to Malaya, but a vital portion 
of the most ancient civilization of the land. 
The Malayans themselves have already imbibed 
that culture, and it remains deeply embedded 
in their legends, folk plays and songs 
beneath the exterior ceremonial of Islam. 
There should be no difficulty whatever in 
its revival. It is true that the course of 
events points to a predominance of Chinese 
population in the near future, but there is 
no reason why the cultural traditions of 
India should not remain as the background of 
the whole scene of human life in this 
wonderful land, if only the spiritual 
enterprise which prevailed in India in 
Hindu Buddhist times is not now lacking. 


Puran Singh the Sikh Poet. 


By K. I». ,1 


O X the last day of March this year, 
Sardnr puran Siugh. the mystic poet 
of Sikhism, passed away at his 
residence at Dobra Dun. Puran Singh is 
not to be claimed soMy by Sikhism ; ho was 
one of our lords of letters, a poet who 
adoptM the English language to offer his 
thoughts. He greatly resembles Tagore in 
style, freedom, force and mystic grandeur. 


l-l!‘31) 

AYASWAL 

No one who ever came in contact with 
Puran Singh the Sikh devotee, or “Paran” 
the Vedantist as he formerly was could 
forget the man. As a man. Puran Singh 
was a greater national asset than eren a> 
the literary prince of the Panjab. His 
presence shed kindness and affection, it 
sp-*lt relief and hippiness to those why 
approached him. He would cm dupe ycu 
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"with hi<? love for God and yourself, you 
would feel lie was entering your self when 
he recited some poems of his addressed to 
Him, tears rolling down his chocks, face 
.foecoming brighter and brighter, his person 
almost reaching the stngo of n spiritual 
trance. He would make you forget this 
material world for thy time being. 

It was a real privilege to bo with Purnn 
Singh, the Sikh devotee. From association 
■with him, one could realize what spiritual 
personality means lie mainir drew upon 
Nanak and other saints .of Sikhism; at the 
•same time his ideal was Christ Ho always 
kept an excellent picture of Christ in his 
room where he read and wrote. 

Socially, Sardnr Purnn Singh was an 
institution. People flocked to him. His 
house, “Ivanhoe,” became a second home to 
a number of friends. It was open, like a 
mosque, to one and all Puran Singh, the 
'Sikh gentleman and Mrs. Puran Singh the 
ptous Sikh lady were brother and sister 
to every vlstor, to every friend; 
they wore more than host and hostess. 
Following Nanak spiritually and in 
practice, Puran Singh khew not tlwt there 
could he any difference between a Hmott 
and a Muhammadan, a Sikh and a non-Sikh. 
Friends have told me many times lou 
cannot think of Purnn Singh without thinking 
of Rhudndnd Khan’. The latter gentleman— 
Dr Khudadad Khan— was a friend of 
Sardnr Puran Singh and lived with him in 
one and the same house at Dehra Dun like n 
member of his family up to the last breath 
of the Sardar. . 

Puran the Vedantist was a remarkable 
personality. I first cam, to know him ns 
spelt : n faultless slim fwi're 'r>* 1 ' « clra “- 

sharen. shininf, calm, Mid uncommonly 
'linndsouio face, having the lustre o! n ! m‘»- 
The yotinc 1’nran had liphteninp in hi* 
sneecli Ho wns all-conquering when he 
hiked. As he himself told me 2a years 
later, he felt, while a Total, St, that he 
united lvith every one and every !hin„. He 
u i.vod in all and al lived m him. 

mentally lived ™ W(i the 


He ™, < j' f ' l ,| 1 ”Q r V.,t Hra'hitaiM 


He 


dignity. 

~ rent 

nho listened 


realization < 

fe.SfiwSwvfi.'S 

I 

Puran 
exaggt 

that his lectures 


s tenor felt there { IoctarP 0 f 

try to describe I he ' >f ^ o( 

1 Tor mr oivn parl. I can say 
plained io me the troth 


that Great Teachers were obeyed the moment 
they said ‘Follow me’. 

Pa ran the Vedantist was the superman 
to be obeyed, to be overpowered by. But 
when some fivo years later I met him again, 
this time as Puran Singh the Sikh devotee, 
I saw a different spiritual personality. He 
was no more tho Representative of the 
Great Brahman, ho was no more Brahman, 
no more an equal of God, but His roost 
humble servant, most intimate servant, 

most grateful devotee. Ho had ceased to be 
a superman to be obeyed, he was a fatherly 
friend to take over and share your sorrows, 
•to whom you wonld willingly confess, in 
whom yon would seek and find repose. 
There was God nil round him, hymns, Christ. 
Nanak, Bnddba, all. — in words, thoughts, 

on tho walls, in Pnrim Singh’s heart and 
in your heart. Tho same, though silent, 
godliness circled round Mrs. Maya Devi 
Puran Singh at “Ivanhoe,” where she 
presided not only over her own but also a 
number of women and girls whom we 
would, not she. call outsiders Herself 
intensely religious, having descended from 
the family of a Sikh saint, Mrs. Puran 
Singh had in no little degree influenced 
the life of Sardar Puran Singh. 

Had Puran Singh taken to politic 5 , 
probably he would havo died as the foremost 
political orator of his time I did not hear 
him on the platform in latter times, but niy 
Sikh friends who did hear him in Sikh 
conferences told me that lie kept spell-bound 
huge audiences. Ho used to command a 
pin-drop silence, no one would cough or 
breathe alond when he spoke. The hearer was 
filled in with Puran Singh’s words, thoughts 
and zeal. It is worth noting the various 
phases of Puran Singh’s careej. He started 
life as a spiritual seeker, as n monk, and died 
a Sikh devotee, finding all that he wished 
for under hie own roof, with his own 
family. Puran Singii began as a fakir and 
died as a fakir , only of a different kind.. 

His father was a Sikh, living in » village 
of Abbotnbad in the Frontier Province 
Ho was blessed with that variety of wealth 
which the Deity bestows on His own men — a 
dignified poverty. He earned his living as 
a small official. Puran Singh (b. 18SI) was 
brought \ip ns a Sikh boy by a religions 
and generous mother and a metaphysical 
father, in the Path&n village of his birth. 
Fdnds were not easily available, and the 
mother moved to relations at Rawalpindi 
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for the education of her son who did bis 
Entrance examination and was sent to 
Lahore for his college studies. Before 
graduation, he was awarded a scholarship 
to go to Japan in 1900. He studied applied 
chemistry at the Imperial University, Tokio, 
for three years. Towards the close of his 
sojourn, Mr. Puran Singh became a monk 
From the Japanese whom he came to know 
intimately and amongst whom he met men 
of silence, men of joy, poets and artists, 
he ‘found the love of flowers, of nature , and 
of Buddha He gained, as he himself 
relates, ‘the new joy of freedom from self.’ 
Everything dropped from ins hands. He 
turned a monk. Tears of joy rolled down 
from his eyes, his words became as soft ‘as 
cherry flowers dropping in the air.’ Tt 
seemed that I loved every om* and every 
one loved me.’ He was then in his full 
youth. Floods of ecstacy overwhelmed him ; 
he found ‘Buddha before me, behind me, 
above him, within him.’ 

In this spiritual state, Puran the Bbikkhu 
met Swnmi Ramatirtha, that highly intel- 
lectual Vedantist of the last generation, the 
Sanuyasin who conquered all who went to 
him with an almost divine smile. This 
“Indian Saint,” to quote Puran Singh 
himself, “touched me with the divine fire.” 
Puran became a disciple of Ramatirtha. 
became a sanuyasin, and started the practice 
of Vedanta. 

The Viveknnandn-Ramatirtha age moved 
the heart of even snnmjasim towards 
political an d social improvement of the 
Land of Sannyasa. Puran the Vedantist 
not only learnt Vedanta from his master, 
but along with it a curiously untraditional 
programme of attachment — of a Nation-making, 
of awakening India. 

Puran arrived in India to work in 
obedience to his master’s order. He obeyed, 
but the new programme of ‘work’ would 
not tit in with the ideal of self-realization. 
On his arrival Puran began to preach 

patriotism and practise Vedanta. In this 
condition, Puran was arrested in Calcutta 
by two persons who claimed to _ be his 
creditors. The bent and broken father and 
the elderly mother who had travelled from 
Abbotabad on hearing of the return of 
Puran, easily searched, out the addresses 
monk. Face to fire, nil of a sudden, there 
was Puran the sannya'itt with the mother 
who had brought him up in that mud-honse 
of Abbotabad and the father who used to 
23—7 


dress him in velvet. Puran the Vedantist 
was emotionless. The tears of the mother 
drew no tears into the eyes of the sannyasiu. 
His clean-shaven head, the head ivithout the 
“Guru-given tresses and turban,” drew 
bitter sarcasm from the father. But the 
mother admired his son for faking the right 
path, and invited him to the family ‘nest’, 
the mud-borae at Abbotabad. Puran accepted 
this. He went there. The sight of his 
half-starved sisters and brothers moved his 
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pity though not his eyes. One of his -sisters 
((ranga), m a few days died in his arms but 
white she was breathing her last *d>e mad>* 
Puran promise to wed the girl " horn their 
mother had selected Puran promised this 
to the dying sifter, which assured her and 
the family the return of Puran to home and to 
its support 

In l!‘OI Puran married i-irimii Maya 
Devi who belongs to th* IJhagat family of 
Rawalpindi. He took his middle** at Lahore 
and accepted a post in the Victoria Diamond 
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Jubilee Institute. Ho took up also somo 
industrial matters, e q n manufacture of 
soaps, oils, etc. He wns at this time the 
noted and foremost disciplo of Jtamatirtha. 
lie founded a mnsrnzinc called The Dawn 
and expressed his Vedantic thoughts through 
its pages. 

In 1907, ho accepted the post of the 
Chemical Advisor to the Forest Research 
Institute, Dehra Dun. Since then Dehra Dun 
became his home. Sannyasins and other 
religious men frequented his house there 
He gave profusely and never kept a penny 
for the next day. Tho Vedantic doctrine 
of non-dualitv ho put iu practice in dadv 
life. E\ery stranger was to him Ins kith 
and Kin. His house belougcd to one who 
came in and occupied it with him He 
felt his unity with his creator and he 
was full of joy. This went on for some 
years at Dehra Dun. Hut this joy left him , 
ho became unhappy ; he would sit up at 
night, seeping and praying. Finally in 
1911. he accepted the doctrine of personal 
devotion from a Sikh master When I met 
him about 1919 soon after his retirement 
from the Forest Research Institute lie 
related to me his acceptance of this new 
standpoint in his spiritual career. I found 
him then, and subsequently up to 102\ 
when I met him last, in perfect spiritual 
happiness and a fountain of kindness and 
love. Recently in the Khaim Renat 


(Dec. 1930', he wrote the story of his last 
conversion. 

He retired from Government service on 
a small pension in 1919. As the Imperial 
Research Chemist lie discovered somo new 
forest oils which fact was noticed in the 
public press at the time. His chemical 
reports aro marked with originality. In 
1921 ho became Chief Chemist to the 
Gwalior State and remained in its service 
for four years 

lie used to write at a stretch. “The 
Sisters of tiic Spinning Wheel” which is a 
‘translation’ of hymns from the Sikh Grnnfh 
was composed at a continuous sitting of 
three nights and three days. The violent 
method which he adopted in his literary 
work probably is the main cause of his 
comparatively early death 

The photograph published with this article 
was taken in October last His verses read as 
original. They are as little translations as 
Arnold’s htqhl of .-Ufa or Tagore’s English 
poems Hts main literary works in English are : 


The Sisters of the Spinning Vheel ’ (Poems). 
1 nstnmii Heads’’ (Poems) 

Seven Hnskets of Proso Poems” 

‘ The Hook of the Ten Masters.” 

Hie Spiiit-horn People.” 

At Hi, Feet ” 

"An Afternoon With Self.” 

‘ .spirit of Oriental I’oetrv.” 

’ Life of Swann Hamatirtha” 

‘Spirit of the Sikh.” 

He wrote largelv iu Panjabi ns well. 


Gaurmani's Son 

H\ S1TA DEVI 


G AURMAXI became a widow, when her 
son Kishor was a boy of eight. Not 
only hnd she become a widow, but 
i*t seemed as if the univeise had become quite 
meaningless to her. Sh? was married very 
young She was the child of poor parents 
but was given in marriage to the scion of 
an aristocratic family. Bnt when she entered 
the house of her husband, the family was 
fast movin'* downhill and she found only a big 
home, Mims into rains, and the unbounded 
wealth of aristocratic pride They had no 
longer the money to lire like a sreat and- 
holdcr but they made up for everything 
by an excess of dignity and highbrow airs. 
These never cost them anything The huge 
castle-like house was nearly uninhabitable 


now, it had cracked m many places and the 
doors and windows had mostly broken down 
Still they clung fo it, ns they had no other 
place to go to They patched up the ruins 
somehow and lived on. There were two 
brothers, one widowed sister and the old 
mother. 

Siubdas was the younger of the two 
brothers, and lie married Gatirnnni. llipradas, 
tho elder, had been married long ago. 
Shibdas bad remained unmarried so long 
on account of the calamity that had be- 
fallen his family. But a man, bom in 
Bengal, seldom goes unmarried to the end 
of his days. So, though he had made up 
his mind not to marry, his sister and mother 
finally persuaded him to change his mind 
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He found no bride in the great families, 
for they treated, the unfortunate family 
with scorn now. Besides, Sbibdas was too 
old and had no desire to be continually 
looked down upon by a bnde who came 
from a rich family. So Gaurmani was picked 
out, she was the daughter of Jadunath, who 
had formerly been in the employ of Shibdas’s 
father. The girl was only ten years old, but 
that did not seem to matter. In olden days, 
a very fair complexion was thought essential 
for the brides who entered the family. 
Gaurmani was* dark, but even this did not 
matter She was married off to Sbibdas, and 
her people consider'd it a great good fortune 
for her and an honour for themselves. 

Gaurmani came to live in her husband’s 
house, her small forehead, profusely decorated 
with vermilion, and her arras loaded with 
auspicious bracelets of shell and iron. She 
could never regard her husband as a mere 
man, and her husband too, did not help her 
to do so, in any way. He remained distant 
to her, in the pride of his aristocratic birth 
and his manhood. Ganrmani’s feelings 
towards Sbibdas was partly that of a devotee 
at a shrine, and partly that of a mother to 
a big overgrown boy. She was not fully 
conscious of these things, of course. 

Sbibdas had inherited all the faults and 
good qualities of a noble house, in short, 
everything, except its wealth. Ho could not 
do a single thing for himself. As 1od» as 
he had not married, life had been full of 
discomfort and want for him. His widowed 
sister tried to look after him. but she too, 
was a daughter of this family and brought 
Up in its traditions. Not very long ago, 
every lady of the family had two waiting 
women each, so it was not to be wondered 
at that eten the ladies had never learnt to 
look after themselves. So, Shibdas did not 
find much comfort in his sister's regime. 

It is difficult to say whether Gaurmum 
was placed in the hands cf Sbibdas, or be 
in hers. For the first two years after her 
marriage, she came and went from her 
husband s house to her father's. But after 
tlinf. she settled down permanently in her 
husband's hnu«e. She took up all the dnties 
of the mistress of the house. She never 
rested from dawn to night. She worked on 
uncomplainingly. Her forefathers had served 
this family for ages and had thrived upon 
their bounty, . so gratitude and loyalty to 
it had become second nature to her. Her 
love for Shibdas was not exactly the love 


of a wife, but the devotion of a servitor, 
the adoration of a man. The family was 
afflicted by Fate, and so deserving of greater 
consideration and love. Gaurmani learnt all 
her duties from her sister-in-law, and began 
to perform them so flawlessly, that even the 
aristocrats became loud m praise of her. 
Besides taking care of Shibdas, there were 
many other duties awaiting her, but she 
never paid anv attention to these, till she 
had finished everything needed for the com- 
fort and ease of her husband. Her mind 
would become extremely disturbed, if she 
made the slightest mistake in her husband’s 
work. She cooked his food, she served them, 
she made his bed aod tacked him into it. 
After he had retired, she used to sigh with 
relief and contentment Her day’s work 
was well done. Now she had a few moments 
to spare for hen elf. 

For many years, she had no child. This 
made the complete dedication of herself in 
her husband’s service easier for her. Her 
mother-in-law was dead, the sister-in-law' was 
busy bewailing her own sad fate, so there 
was nobody to upbraid Gaurmani with her 
childlessness. Shibdas’s elder brother had 
children. These would carry on the name 
and traditions of the family. So thought 
everyone, and no one bothered about Gaur- 
mani. 

So when Kisbor came into her arms, 
Gaurmani felt very glad, but she could not 
spare him any time or attention ; she brought 
up Kishor somehow, looking after him at 
intervals. Nearly ali women are mothers 
first, wives after that But she was an 
exceptional case. The claims of her husband 
always remained supreme. So even from 
infancy, Kishor grew up a bit independently. 
His mother ministered to his bodily needs 
somehow, but she did not help him in any 
other way to grow up. She washed 
and fed him and then shut him up in «i 
room. She had other work to do and could 
not spare more time for the child. She uever 
cared to know how he passed his tune. If 
he cried too loud, she would peep In to see 
what the matter was. If she found some- 
thing really wrong, she would cotne m to 
put it right, but if she found the child roach 
as u^-ual, she would go away at once, without 
stopping to talk to him or smile at him. She 
had no time to play with him, to fondle 
him, to forget herself in the ineffable joy of 
da-ping his sweet soft body to her breast 
Shibda*. had usurped the place of god in her 
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procure prawns again and prepare it So 
Shibdas had to go without his favourite dish 
that day. Gaurtnani felt entreraely ill at 
ease about it, and Kisbor was deprived of bis 
dinner as a punishment, but be did not seem 
a bit repentant. 

Shibdas heard about this incident and 
remarked, "He is not being trained properly. 
He is greedy as a low-class boy.’’ 

"I don't know where he acquires these 
manners from,” said Gaurmani. "He never 
sees anybody behaving in this fashion.” 
Kishor’s father and uncle ate delicacies 
everyday before the children, without 
ever sharing anything with them But such 
behaviour never seemed wrong to them. 
They never thought they were setting a bad 
example. Gaurmani took the blame upon 
herself. She was not of noble lineage and 
Kisbor must have inherited these plebeian 
instincts from her. 

Kishor was a born iconoclast He never 
looked upon anything with eves of 
veneration. This thing pained Gaurmani 
most of all. Kishor was born of gentlefolk, 
yet he had no respect for bis elders. 
This was unthinkable to Gaurmani. She 
had found fulfilment in dedicating her life to 
the service of her husband. She thought 
that to bo the only way for all. Renun- 
ciation and loving service, these two things 
made up life for her. Kishor was only a 
boy, still his conduct seemed highly objec- 
tionable to her. Every night, after she had 
finished her day’s work, she would bow down 
to the image of the family god and pray to 
him to change the heart of her son. 

But no change was apparent in Kishor. 
He became worse and worse. One day, while 
Shibdas was taking his bath, and Gaurmani 
was setting out his breakfast, Kishor called to 
her from the bedroom, "Mother, come here.” 

Gaurmani thought that her son wanted 
her for something She entered the bedroom 
and found Kishor in a state that nearly 
made her faint with dismay. Kishor had put 
on his father’s spectacles and had painted a 
very fine pair oi moustaches with the help 
of his pen Seeing his mother, he laughed 
and asked, "Pou't I look jnst like father, 
mother ?” 

Gaurmani gave him a resounding slap and 
snatched away the spectacles. She then 
dragged Kishor to the bathroom and washed 
rff Ins artistic endeavonrs. She fell inclined 
to ask pardon of the defiled spectacles. She 


did not mention the incident to her husband 
at all, for fear of incurring his wrath. 

TFhen Kisbor was bat eight years of age, 
Shibdas suddenly fell ill. After a few davs’ 
suffering, lie passed away quietly. It seemed 
to Gaurmani, as if the world had tumbled 
down all of a sudden. Her life had become 
totally meaningless. 

A fetr tooths passed array. Gaurmani had 
at first become quite d.-ued witb grjef. But 
as her senses returned she saw that she had 
coased to be nece-sary to any one. Her 
relatives tried to comfort her. “You have 
your son. Bring him up properly, that's 
your duty now. Don’t grieve for the 
departed. Life and death are in God's 
hands.” 

But Kishor had completely passed out of 
her control. He bad been defrauded of a 
mother, by his father, when he needed her 
most. Xow when Shibdas departed, leaving 
Gaurmani completely free, Kishor no longer 
had any need of her. Gaurmani never felt 
satisfied and at ease, unless she could lavish 
unstinted love and care upon someone, but 
it was impossible to take care of Kishor. 
From morning till nightfall, nobody found 
him at home, except at meal time. He went 
to school or absented himself according to 
Ins own sweet will and never paid heed to 
any reprimand. It was no use taking care 
of his room or tilings, ho was incapable of 
enjoying them. He did not care twopence 
about family prestige and mixed with all 
the poorer peojile of that quarter He played 
with them and went about all day, with 
them He joined their musical and thea- 
trical club even. 

One day Gaurmani heard that Kishor had 
taken the j>nrt of a dancing-girl in an 
amateur drama, and was practising his steps 
at the rehearsal. She nearly fainted with 
shame and grief The bov was bringing 
dishonour upon Ins family How could 
she bring him back to the path of 
righteousness ? She was an orthodox Hindu 
widow, she could not accompany her son 
everywhere and see what he was doing. 

Feeling herself helpless she went to her 
sister-in-law. Bipradas never meddled in 
the affairs of his brother’s family. This was 
the accepted rule of the house. As they 
divided their money and property, so they 
divided their affections, duties and responsi- 
bilities. They kept within their legal rights 
always and never passed the boundary line. 
Bipradas was as indifferent now, as he had 
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Btpradas’s son was married off in 
Rood time. The bride was good-looking, 

and found favour in everyone’s eyes 
except in those of Gaurmani. The girl 
was too different from herself. This girl 

could never lose herself in another’s life. 

She had too much individuality. She 
demanded too much for herself. The ideal 
of womanhood, as Gaurmani knew it, 
seemed to have disappeared from the face 
of earth. 

She sometimes thought of retiring to 
Benares, for the rest of her days. But she 
could not bring herself to give up this 

homo where her husband had lived, these 
trifles which he had used She took care 
of the house and all it contained as she had 
done in Shibdas’s lifetime 

Winter came and she began to feel 
weaker than ever. Bat she gave herself 
no rest She would rest for a few minutes, 
then fall to work again with renewed vigour. 
The home must not be neglected. 

The last few days had been cloudy. That 
morning Gaurmani woke and found a bright 
sun shining. She resolved to give an airing 
to her husband's winter clothing before her 
hath. She never allowed Kishor to use his 
father’s things, she kept them safely locked 
up. 

She opened the box and then turned 
dizzy in dismay. The first thing that used 
to confront her eyes whenever she opened 
it, had been that pair of old Cashmere shawls. 
Bat she did not find them there today 
She looked into every nook and corner, 
she emptied the box of all its contents, 
hut did not find the shawls. She knew 
for certain, that she had not kept them 
anywhere else, still hoping against hope, 
she looked into all her boxes. Thev were no- 
where Then she collapsed ft seemed 
to her. as if she had lost one of her ribs 

Her nephew Xirad was passing by her 
door. Seeing her. sitting in such a desolate 
pose, h" ran ti her and asked “Whit Ins 
happened, aunt ?" 

“I cannot find Jik shawls anywhere," 
she slid mournfully 

Xirad remained silent for a while, then 
h«* said, “Don’t tell Kishor that I told you, 
el-e he will thrash me He his taken away 
the shawls. He wants them for the theatre.” 

Ouirnuni felt as if someone hid dealt 
her a death blow. Such things nulil happen ! 
The son defiling the dead father’s garments 1 
He could let an actor put them on ! 


Xirad had gone away Gaurmani got 
up and looked all around her. Then for 
the first time in her life, she came out of 
the house in broad daylight. She walked 
on slowly, but steadily. 

She knew where Kishor held his 
rehearsals She entered, unknown to anyone 
The rehearsal was in full swing then, she 
heard music, and songs and the shouts of 
the actors from the outside 

Slowly she came to the door of the 
hall, where the party was making merry. 
Xobodv noticed her. She looked in and 
saw Xaderchand, the cobbler's son. dancing 
a wild and obscence dance with those 
shawk on his shoulders. 

“Kishor •” She called out in a wild 
voice. 

Kishor was playing on tho harmonium. 
His mother's voice made him start and 
jump up in dismay. He came forward 
rather alarmed and astonished and asked 
“Why have you come here ?” 

“You have brought your father's shawls 
here '•* Whom have you given them to 
wear ?“ asked Gaurmani in tlio same voice. 

Kishor began to see light now. “What 
does it matter if I have ho asked, a bit 
reassured now. “I will have them washed 
and cleaned properly.” 

“Don't don't bring them back to my 
house,” cried Ginrmani. “I won’t touch 
them, I won’t allow them to he brought in. 
You have allowed a dog to defile a god’s 
belonging” She trembled violently and fell 
down m a faint 

She never knew who brought her home 
and how- On regaining consciousness, she 
found herself lying on her own 1>eJ, One 
of her nieces were sitting l»v her side. 
“Where i> Kishor ?" she asked. 

“He had boon here all th** time." the girl 
answered. “He went out ju-t now. Shall 
1 call him ?” 

“No” slid Gaurmani “f feel all right now. 
You need not wait anymore.” Tne girl went 
a war. 
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the fire blazed, like a mother gazing at the 
funeral pyre of her only son. The fire 
roared and shot up flames for a long time. 
Then gradually, it died out 

The world was no longer a good placo for 
Gaurmani. Ono month went by, then a 


second. The third month was the last She 
found her way out of this^ torture 
chamber in a dark moonless night. She 
departed, perhaps in search of him, who had 
been her only shelter. Life had become 
futile. Perhaps in death, she found fulfilment. 


The Art of the Woodcut in India 

A Review * 

By Prof. SUNITI KUMAR CHATl'ERJl 

Calcutta University 


"Nandlal Bose’s woodcuts, some of them most 
taSt.M “specimens of this "f 
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never done before jj nfroll in India before its 
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in the list of th0 quality of 
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Rajput and other II enrichment of the 
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marvellous if printing on paper were known. 
We do not know when and how the printing 
of cotton studs from designs cut on bious 
originated in India The Sanskrit word 
used with words meaning cloth or stun (!V \f , 
ms ana. etcl may mean printed cloths, but mt 
modem Indian word chlnnt or ehhit, tho source 
of the English ihmtx . cannot be a demativo of the 
Sanskrit word t Inti a. Re it as it tna,y , ■ 
specimens show the advance niado m i. m. 
the art of punting on cloth from 
at least as early ns tho J^th cenUirj • 
pintado* oi stamped (and {] a, ° dpr nlace?’ 
especially from Masulipatam and • of' 1 ?* r , fjL 
were an important article of import fro 
into Euiope from tho lGth centurj . a 
of the more elaborate printed stalls were 
veritable wood-block pictures on cotton on . 
large scale Such printed stuffs have neon 
reproduced and desenbed and >'° 0 t-ottoh 
admire at tho marvellous reproduct iqn on cotton 
of exquisite Tclugu and Mogul rmmmi p , “ t 
human figures in them lhe real ™ 

and other kinds of engraving came m after 
printing was established, and .,J ind * m , n * 0 f 
early and mid 19th century a certain amount ot 
engraving on lead and wood, cmdo enough in t e,r 
designing and execution, which illustrated I O] ;n ilar 
religious books and romances. Thc«o to-etner 
\ great deal of htliograpluc vignettes lllustrat n 
«hS are known as "ba/ar editions of poplar 
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The Gate 


which never crew tip in India, and then came 
the . process block, which put a stop to any 
possibility of serious artistic work in the line. 

When early (luring the first decade of the 
present century, a revival of Indian art was 
inaugurated by Abanindranath Tagore, it was 
paintinc, and painting in miniature, tliat was first 
cultivated. A group of Indian artists discovered for 
themselves and tneir people the depth and the 
tenderness of llajput religious pictures and melody 
pictures and the romantic rcahsim of Mogul 
j*ortraiture and court scones Thev were equally 
intoxicated by Ajanta- Other discoveries were 
made— first in painting, and then in sculpture- A 
little stone-carving under the inspiration of some 
hereditary craftsmen from On-sa and Ifajputana 
who had sttll retained something of the facility 
and langiuge of their ancestors was attempted. 
ln>piration and example of European sculpture led 
to the development in Hod gal of a new and vigorous 
school of clav-modelhng among artists mainly of 
the Tagore school. The crafts were then tak-*n in 
land. The centre of all thi- conscious movement 
towards an artistic vivification of the crafts is now 
the Kilahhavaoa or the Fine Arts Section of the 
Wvahliarati institution of Rabindranath Tagore 


under the direction of Xundalal Dose. Other centres 
of artistic craftsmanship in India, notably at Lucknow, 
Lahore, Jaipur, Masuhpatam and Madras, have come 
in touch with the Indian artistic revival inaugurated 
by Dengal, through pupils of Abanindranath Tagoro 
and members of the school founded by hun 
directing the local training institutions in arts and 
crafts. But a school of artist engravere in wood 
can fie said to have grown up at the Visvabharati 
alone, with Xandalal Dose and hi? pupils. 

Namlalal Dose believes in a good artist being an 
all-round craftsman, and it can be said emphatically 
that in lus own artistic life he is a master 
craftsman as much as an artist. And .Ramendranith 
Chakravarti. one of the most promising pupils of 
Nandalal, and a rising young artist, follows in fhe 
footstep-, of his great teacher. Trained in tho 
Visvabharati Kulabliavana he had occasion to study 
foreign art while developing his own powers. 
His training was supplemented by travel. 
Jlis styourn at the Andhra Jatiya halasala— the 
Telugu National Art Academy— at Ma-ulipatam 
as the director of its fine art section gave 
him occasion to study the loral school of 
calico pnnting from wood-block*. a> w oil . a-» tho 
art of Mil making. At. prc^nl he t* Head 
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Assistant to the I’ritripU of the Government 
Art School m Calcutta. 

The example and inspiration drawing Chihravarti 
and hi** brother artPits to the craft of wood- 
encrnwng i*» European, but the technique is.largely 
Indian, while tho spirit is entirely of India. The 
inotem rcatval of the \vood-<ut in Kurupe is 
jitrtly the result of a reaction against lip* 
mechanical process block. Certain now factors 
hclp-d to hrins about the style which .is Unrely 
in voguo now. The meticulous working out of 
details which is characteristic of the classu 18th 
century stylo of line-engraving and the lltth 
century— especially Victorian— wood-engraving w.w 
no longer m favour— t ho tendency was towards 
iraptvs-JOMMii, in which tho broad essentials were 
emphasized upon. The artist himself is now the 
craftsman, so that his impressions he cuts out directly 
upon the wood : there is not that soulless solicitude 
to copy exactly. .Moreover, as the European 
Tn ind is becoming increasingly sensitive to other 
great forms of extra-European art. the pictorial 
art of China and Japan coj d not bo prevented 
from having: their legitimate contact with and 
intluence upon the attitude and practice of European 
art The technique of the Chinc&o and Japanese 
woodcut which is so much studied in Europe now. 
canid not dethrone tho 1 Utopian technique already 
established for several hundred yean-exoept in tho 
case of the colour woodcut, in which l hmaand Japan 
has achieved perfection, and w hero Europe lags far 
behind. Rut the Ear Extern attitude toward*, life 
and art is becoming a tiling of universal acceptance ■ 
m i nd out the fitness and beauty of common 
things Tlie artistic sense sees beauty everywhere, 
and it knows how to see. It truly invests every- 
thin "with ‘the light that never was on sea or 
Hod’ To cultivate that successfully i*. to bo 
l^Msed of the wizard's magic wand, which 
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and ^land^ m C tond r wdh S boldueJs 
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woodcuts of the pro. e Chakra varti now* offered to 
work of Bamcndranath A% fn} are already 
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familiar "nth his P”» ' thi , ,ounnl frontline lo 
which have published in partfoho sno«- 

time. The ."’oodculs i non r“™ 0 “ k o[ tho with 

same of the oharacte n harmonious composition. 
aSSfh S* is the universal lanttuaw 


of art. although in some e/pe*. the accent is purely 
Indian. They nro iHmitWy th* product of Jndian 
mind and Indian sensibility. while they are at«o< 
living, and modern. <*f the twenty pines. a few are 
linoleum cuts, the rest woo but*. They cmbr.ve 
quito a range of subieets— and really in . this 

nutter the power and versatility of our artist is 
made abundantly e eir. There are landscape^ 
and views, bird sketches, <jn\n scenes, and 
decorative compositions : groups of trees at 
Sinlinilotan. Calcutta lanes, villago “hops anu 
houses. n railway bridge, a scene from a play by 
Hibmdmnath with a girl dancing and tho figure 
of th<» old poet seated and reading (a must beautiful 
compostti m this one), a group of Santal girls 
in th« dance with mmi playing on drums. and 
other scenes from the life of the Santa! aborigines 
settle! round about Smtiniketan. It is Santimketan 
and Calcutta— great in their contracts— that have 
largely inspired the artist , the former with its 
trees .and Us village atmo-phere. tho . latter with 
its narrow lanes, us drab houses and its tiled-hut 
hutteen or slums. The artist emphatically knows 
how to set and he can also communicate his 
visions in a most convincing way. There is no 
doubt that tins solo >tion of his work forms a 
sincere and a truthful panorama— if within a 
limited > om pass— of modern Indan life, with just 
a touch of romance in one or two scenes, ana 
with .ill the beauty and sweetness of our domestic 
life underlying eommanp'a-3 themes in a few 
others l think Mr Chakravartis Siutal Mother is 
a great picture, telling an eternal story ia its broad 
and strong lines. llaskiny liter is a decorative treat- 
ment of a aery living village theme— making 
iiinte a pastoral out of a sv-k from everyday 
life kintal Gi«7 Cirruui'i tV-iter reveals a sense 
both of truth anl of biiuty Th* Gatem'l bring* 
in the «enso of romanco in a sun-set landscape 
a comm mpl.aco Calcutta courtyard, with it* 
leafless troe» spreading out their branches— there is 
in addition, a distinct touch of the domestic ana 
tho Moved about this picture from life 
lindfje does full justice to the beauty of lines ana 
of ttic Titanic vigour underlying a great feat .©* 
engineering The turd studies are also quit® 
fathful in line and form. . 

It is indeed a pleasure to contemplate these wooa- 
cuts as a whole, they form a splendid expression 
of the snuit of modern India through art, and lrorn 
that point of view it silently speaks out wnat 
volumes would fail to make clear. As a realty 
artistic souvenir of India wo cannot uuqk 
of many books of this type. The general get-up 
of the work is as fine as can be expected. Jno 
feature of the plates is that they are Printed on 
thin hand-made Nepalese paper, eroam-wloiireu. 
which is .an excellent and vciy durable 
for this kind of strong til ick-and-whito printing 
Every lover of art who sees the plates will a^rec 
with Rabindranath that "they are sincere pieces 
of work showing a rare . combination of stn.n-.tn 
and delicacy in their spirit and execution \\e 
recommend tho book to the art-loving public, and 
considering the style of the work and the price 
(Rupees Twenty-five for . twenty plates each of 
•which is signed by tho artist and can easily be* 
priced at ten rupees), wo hope it will not be lone 
before the limited edition iq which it is published, 
becomes exhausted. 
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Tnt: Origin* anti Growth of Caste in* India : 
tby Dr. Xripendra Kumar Datta. M A-, PhD.. 
Professor of History. Hooghly College. Bengal. 
Volume 1 (C. B-C. 2000-300) Caclcutla : The 
Book Co, Ltd.. College Square East, Calcutta 1931. 
jyp. 310, Cloth. Rs. 7. 

The present work is the first volume of a 
comprehensive monograph on caste which the 
author has planned to bring out m three volumes, 
and which when completed will be a valuable 
addition to the descriptive literature on Hindu 
sociology in its evolution. In the two subsequent 
volumes the author intends to bring the story 
from 300 ll. C. down to 1200 A. D. ana from 1200 
A. D. to 1900 A. D. Carte is one of the most 
characteristic tilings of Indian life, and its 

'beginnings and evolution form one of the most 
baffling problems of our history. So many things 
have contributed towards the gradual crystalliza- 
tion of the sys'em that even the most discrimina- 
ting scholarship is apt to get lost in the maze. 
An occupational subdivision of the people which 
may bo common enough in any Society has been 
further accentuated or cross-influenced bv diversities 
of race, of invading conquerors establishing their 
superiority as a people, ot religious sectarianism, 
and bv many othercauses . aiid it is difficult now to 
sav which of these causes is the real mainspring of 
caste The beginnings of caste go back to the 
l>cg'mnings of Indian history, when a fusion of 
the Aryan and tho non-Aryan cultures and peoples 
started in nn undated period in history, in 
some unknown comer of India.— or. may lie. 
outside India We are now perceiving that the 
firrt chapters of Indian history have to be re- 
written. and tho emphasis laid on Aryanism in 
Hindu entture has got to be scrutinized in the 
light of new discoveries. I'ntil that is done and 
the origin' of Indian culture are known in their 
proper f fc fit, it wiff be unpo'sibfe to unravef the 
tangle of caste. In a very suggestive and a capital 
-paper on the inter-relation between the Aryan 
and the non-Aryan culture', Itai Dahanur Rima- 
nra«ad Chanda has put forward the view that the 
Brahmans and the Krtiatriyas of ancient India 
in th<* formative pencil of her history, formed 
members not of the same racial and cultural 
and linguistic group, but of quite distinct 
groups— originally disimct racially, culturally and 
hngni-ticallv r>urviral of the Ancient Civilization 
of the Indus Valley’' in the J/emotr* of the 
Archaeological Surrey of India, No. 41, 1929 1. This 


theory or suggession would if found to be true, 
completely upset some of our commonplace notions 
regarding the origin and the history of caste. Dr. 
Datta himself has discussed the problem in another 
way in his Arj/anization of India with which 
well-written book the present work is linked to 
some extent. Speculations about the origin of 
caste are therefore for the present bound to be 
exceedingly tentative, and not much productive 
of frmt. fortunately. Dr. Datta has not -busied 
himself in that line of speculation. His researches 
have been mainly descriptive of the facts of caste 
from the oldest recorded period, with just as 
much inference or generalization as is warranted 
by the texts. He begins by quoting some of the 
wen-Known European definitions of caste, and by 
giving his own which is comprehensive enough. 
The traditional. Hindu views as in tho scriptures 
about the origin of caste are then critically 
observed, as also those of modern scholars- Dr. 
Datta scouts . Senart’s opinion regarding the germs 
of caste going back partially at least to Indo- 
European times, and he pertinently brings in tho 
question of colour (tarua) as one of the funda- 
mentals underlying caste in its origin in India. — 
but still the presence of a notion of a division 
of society into groups or tribes as among tho 
lodo-Iramans arid Indo-Europeans cannot bo 
dismissed as having had no bearing at ah on 
caste m India. The first chapter in this way deals 
with the . spec»kui\-e side of the history of caste 
in its origins. The subsequent chapters deal with 
caste m the successive periods of the history 
of India— the ihacnhc period, the period of tho 
BiMhmanas. the Sutra period, and tho early 
Buddhist period, as well as caste in India as 
known to the Greeks- Dr. Datta has hen? given 
us n very clear and well-written resume of facts 
noted in the scriptural literature of tho period, 
am; many .are the interesting and important bits 
of information he has culled which often throw 
quite unexpected fight on the proWcm— a fight 
which as often makes things clear as it brings in 
new complications by throwing into relief pome 
unattended and obscure point which had fo tons 
remained outside our ken. It is not merely a 
catalogue of facts. A great value. of the work 
lies in its sane and sober way of disposing them, 
and in the proper emphasis on some e s «mtial 
or important feature brought out in tho headings 
of sections. In fact, the work is important as 
unfolding . before ns a panorama of the prrgrc-s of 
ca-te notion' and u*age' in Indian 'coety during 
the rened indicated. The hi'tcrian, the ftudfnt 
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of literature, tl»o jurist, the ethnologist— in fact 
workers dealing with all the diverse branches of 
Indology, .will find useful things in Dr. Datta’s 
book, which I think can be recommended as a 
piece of conscientious research bearing ample 
testimony to the author’s wide reading and 
serious though; in this knottiest problem of Indian 
social and cultural life. 

Suniti Kumar Ciiatterji 


course do we come across full-length studies of 
men ,and women as in Anna Karenina or in 
lVar and Peace ; hut it would be unfair to this 
work to compare it with these This has a 
narrower scope and Tolstoy shows us how working 
within certain self-imposed limits he can portray 
life and human natui e 

N. SlDDIIANTA 


Folk-Stoiufs of the Land of Ikd : by J l N. 
Venkatasivann, with a foreword by Sir Narayan 
Chandrararfcar. Pp 219+XXXlI, and three 
pictures. ( Methodist Publishing House , Madras ) 
Mr. Venkataswaini has been a life-long collector 
and student of Indian folk-tales, his earliest efforts 
in tiiis line having been published in the Indian 
Antiquary more than twenty years ago This is 
the second book of collections that he has printed. 
It contains 13 tales followed by notes containing 
much useful information and a long and carefully 
detailed index. Of the stories the longest “The 
two Princes and their Sister” covers 37 pages, 
another “The Prince and the Parrot” 32 pages, and 
three others 21 to 24 pages each. The rest are 
very short. Their special charm lies in their being 
so novel to readers in North India, not to speak of 
Europe. 


1’ofms by Nicholas Xckrassev : World s Classics . 
The Oxford Unucrsily Press. 

Nekrassev is one of the less known of the 19th 
century Russian poets and the authorities of tho 
Oxford University Press deserve the thanks of 
every lover of Russian literature, for having mado 
him so accessible. The first half of tho book 
contains a translation of one of Ins most famous 
works ,—Busswn Women, -an attempt to celebrate 
the heroism of the wives of the princes sent to 
Siberia for Taking part in the Decembrist Revolution- 
In tho second half, are shorter pieces dealing with 
various aspects of Russian life, and this is the 
distinctive feature of Nekrassev s work. As 

Abercrombie, ruts it,- Ve are not to expect n 
him those ideas which bear t he un n^takablc 
stamp of international currency like the ideas of 
Goettie, Shelley, or Leonard i. His theme is stmplj 
Russia • \\ hat life in Russia is. and means . ami 
even if'it is vhat life in Russia wants the want ,, 
as Russian as the fact from which it seeks to 
escape” , . . 

Childhood. Boyhood and j, „ Tj . 

Tolstoy, translated by Tj. and A. Maude . 1/te 
Wot Ids Clashes : The Oxford l micrsihj 

childhood was Tolstoy’s first published work 

cnioy.it os a on the anthers 

ii: ® C ^So » TSi 

rata r ITS 


Sidelights ox Western Civ ilizatiov : by A*. C. Sen . 
Published by The Deshbandhu Publishing Co, 
Calcutta, pp. xxi+404, Price 11$ 3. 

The book suffers from its length, as the reader 
soon is lost in a forest of words, and the numerous 
printing mistakes serve only to increase the irrita- 
tion and diminish the interest. The argument too 
is vague and uncertain, and generalizations which 
would be tolerable only in a second-rate news- 
paper do not improve matters. The subject is 
one which, above all things, demands careful 
scholarship and clear expression. 

C. Ackitou) 


An Economic and Commfkctu. Gfogrumiy of 
India By II B Miikhcr/ce, M. .1, B. L . Pi met pal, 
B if 0. C. 'Pi a mm g Institute, Sabour. Published 
by Mess is Thacler Spink tC Co., pp. 106. Price 
Its. .1-12. 


This book does not lay any claim to originality 
but is a useful compilation from important 
Government publications and the works of Jcadmg 
Indian economists dealing with various facts of 
Indian economic resources The book is divided 
into fourteen chapters dealing respectively with tho 
physical background, food and other crops, fisheries, 
livestock, mineral resources, forests, house-building 
materials, transport, foreign trade, ocean routes 
and port®, distribution of population, and growth 
of towns 

Now that realistic economics and economic 
geography aro drawing greater attention of students 
of economics and commerce m all- llie important 
Indian umveisities. tho book should bo thrice 
welcome as a valuable addition to the meagre stock 
of literature on tho subject. 

NiLINAkSltA Samvl 


Liu m Be Dim a : By Xarada Theto of 
Colombo 

A little look chronicling the life and teachings 
of Buddha. It is litghly entei taming. 

Critic- 


Notts on- Sum w\ha-Lvk-)imi Ttmi-lf, Koi iiai-i b . 
By Pofcssor A'. O. Kut.danyar. 

This small brochure of 41 pp illustrated with 
1G loautiful pictures tncs to explain all that is 
worth knowing alont this ancient temple of 
Kolhapur. Tho work shows evident signs of 
burned preparation. having been prolxibly intended 
for IiOnf Irwin’s visit to that city about two ,v cars 
ago. hile ns a handy guide to curious visitors, 
the book may serve some useful purj>o«o, it can by 
no means be taken as an authoritative pronounce- 
ment puttirg forth accurate facts of the ongin and 
construction of this famous archaeological monument. 
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Coming as .it does from the pen of a college 
professor with a foreword from another eminent 
research scholar of. Bombay, one would naturally 
expect the production to satisfy legitimate curiosity 
about this huge structure piled in hard black stone 
in a stvle quite uncommon and peculiar to itself. 
The subject is indeed fascinating and there is by 
now sufficient material available for the writing of 
a worthy treatise, provided the worker possesses 
the necessary patience and scholarly spirit Since 
the southern Maratha country round about 
Kolhapur offers a friuitful field for investigation 
will it be too much to expect the present professor 
to continue his studies and publish definite 
results in raed’eval history, particularly with 
reference to the Cbalyukyan andShilahar Dynasties 
to whom perhaps much of the credit of these 
buildings is popularly attributed ? The present 
monograph is more descriptive than critical, and 
hence cannot be said to nave made a substantial 
addition to the present archaeological studies of 
South India. 

P 


Tim Ac.ruuav S\smi in Ascifnt India : by 
Dr. U. K. Ohothnl, Si A., Ph.D. VV 123. Published 
by the University of Calcutta (1930). 

The book is a collection of the five lectures 
which the author delivered as Reader of the 
Calcutta University in 1930 The first lecture gives 
an outline of agrarian conditions as presented by 
the Vedas, the Smritis. the Epics, the Puraoas and 
the Arthasastra. In the next three lectnrcs an 
attempt is made to give an historical account of 
the system of land-revenue in North India, the 
author deliberately excluding South India from his 
scope of study. The last lecture is devoted to the 
vexed question of the ownership of the soil in 
ancient India 

Nohodv is more conscious than the author 
himself of the difficulty of the task he has under- 
taken. He has himself referred to the ‘contrast 
between the great distance of tune and. place” 
covered hr his study "and the meagre evidence’’ 
on which he lias to rely. He frankly admits that 
‘it is not merely in the insufficient quantity, but 
also in the poor quahtv of the available material 
that we have to seek for the sources of the great 
drawbacks in the wav of our narrative.’ It is 
only fair to admit at the outset that time has not 
yet coino for writing the ‘history of the land 
'revenue system in ancient India ’ But Dr. Ghoshal 
has done the next best thing, viz., to bring together 
the available data, so as to lay the foundations of 
this important branch of study on a sure and solid 
basis. 

The great merit of the book consists in the 
proper and scientific arrangement of these data 
and an honest attempt to interpret them without 
any preconceived notion to suit them to a definite 
theory. The data have been collected from inscrip- 
tions as well as literary sources and there is no 
doubt tint the author has taken great pains to 
make them as exhaustive as possible. 

The author has always kept in view the chrono- 
logical and geographical' as pec’s of the data Law 
and customs, varied in different times and in 
different region*, and the author has therefore 
grouped tho available materials round definite 
regions and chronological periods. 


.Although the nature of evidence forbids gene- 
ralizations, Dr. Ghoshal’s painstaking researches 
have enabled him to formulate some interesting 
general principles which may be taken as woifcing 
hypotheses for further study. We may refer 
below to a. few of, them : 

(1) Assignments played a relatively unimpor- 
tant part in the agrarian system of Northern India, 
and tho kiDg’s revenue officers dealt directly with 
the cultivators. 

In other words the farming system whichi 
played such an important part in Muslim India 
and lias been perpetuated in the- Permanent Settle- 
ment of Bengal was but little known in ancient 
India. 

(2) The land-revenue was most often fixed on 
the basis of a certain share of the produce. 

(3) Land-revenue was paid both in Lind and 
cash. 

(4) In addition to the land-revenue paid by the 
cultivators the king derived his income from what 
may be called his private lands. 

In certain parts of India the king had only his 
private lands to rely upon and had no right to any 
land-revenue properly so called. This corroborates, 
according to the author, the view of Baden-Powell 
that the Dravidian land system was distinguished 
from the Aryan by the fact that in the former the 
king originally received only the produce of Ins 
farms m the villages to which was only afterwards 
added the customary gram share from nearly all 
village lands. The book seems to be singularly 
free from. ordinary mistakes, still we must draw 
the attention of the author to the first three lines 
on p. 31 where the words ‘former’ and ’latter’ 
seem to have interchanged places. 

The author lias very lightly touched upon tho 
topic as to whether there was individual ownership 
or communistic enjormeat of villages in ancient 
India. He is decidedly in favour of the former 
view while Rhys Davids specially stressed the 
latter. We have a right to expect a more 
elaborate treatment of the topic from the learned 
author. 

The conclusion of the last chapter also seems 
to be somewhat abrupt. 

But these criticisms do not detract from the 
real merits of the work which is a distinct contri- 
bution to the literature on ancient India, It is a 
scholarly work in every sense of the term and. 
we congratulate the author on his success. 

R. C. Mazcmumi 


Ora Pfrffitixg Would : '/.arathtuthirns Waif 
of Life by Manrckji Xusscrvanji Dltalla, Ph.Il, 
D. Lilt. . Oxford University Press; 1030: wn. 
A* 17 II +36V. 

The author, who is tho High Priest of the 
Parsis at Karachi and is well known as a writer 
on Parsi religion, chooses a significant title and 
undertakes to prove that the world i> Incoming 
more and more perfect in religious, mental, social, 
economic anti physical aspects. It is evident that 
the canvas that he has cho'en is pretty big and 
it must be said to his cictht that although his 
delineation cannot, from the nature of the subject- 
matter, admit of much originality. he has succeeded 
considerably in rdling it with a variety of detail- 
which cannot fail to produce the impre«sion that 
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lie is a well-read man who has bestowed consider- 
able thought on modem world problems. An 
informed reader can see at once that for his 
•materials he depends mostly upon Indian social, 
religious and political conditions, although he has 
referred here and there to conditions m the West, 
not to show them alwavs in an enviable light. 
Indian nationalists will probably smile at his instinct 
of a good citizen when he passes scathing remarks 
•on Bolshevism, about which very little is known in 
India and when he brands the non-violent non- 
co-operation movement as a type of veiled active 
resistance just short of physical violence when the 
pi eat apostle of the Satyagraha movement himself 
defines non-violence tin the letter to the people 
of Assam in the cyclostyled Young India reported 
in the dak edition of the Amnia Bamr Patnka of 
10th Angust. 1930) thus : "Non-violence is not 
mere restraint from physical violence. Evil 
thoughts, rashness, ill-will, hatred and falsehoods 
are all forms of violence ” 


The author advocates an active programme of 
resistance against evil as taught by the prophet 
of his own religion whose words stand as the 
motto of the book and whose cult, as expounded 
in the author’s Zoroastrian Theology, supplies the 
sub-title. The main title, however, suggests that 
the world is perfecting itself, and this can be 
'substantiated only imperfectly and on such 
philosophical presuppositions as those of Hegel and 
Alexander where a msus towards the Deity is 
supposed to reside in the world What the author 
has actually done is to show that in somo matters 
like politics, sanitation and religion a real progress 
is discernible, in certain others like family wo are 
probablv sliding back in some respects, and in still 
others like colour, bias ho simply expresses a 
pious hope that condition* would soon better them- 
selves. Let ns say •Amen’ to his hopes although 
the prospects are rattier gloomy at present for 
that understanding of the List and the West for 
which the author pleads so strongh . 

The author s ideas are quite lil*ral He 
discountenances the idea of, a final revelation as 
claimed by Islam, and Christianity, place* personal 
religion over institutional religion and hope* t h*t 
a synthesis of the best of all religions will l>o the 
bilure religion of the world-a bold statement for a 
a High Priest, lie pleads for universal ed.ication 
equal opportunities for men and women 
he does not like a mannish woman and for all 
„ces. considers democracy to be the best form o' 
PTAcrnment (in suite of all its drawbacks), outlaws 
war has many haul things to sav about the colour 

^mes to embrace one universal civili? ition. it will 

mn?" .toTi, h»l If 

. * h Vml t ho cct-un are t>erfect. As an Indian. 
Fi^I^vmwer deeply rerrets to have to record his 

acceptable n< S° onlr prejudice the readers 

mistakes ^ Inch no ■ * n , t t ] l( , , ITV ^ that 

.■urainst ^Uicalirai. Mi-lakc. 

Idioa™ .relliaa and lac. a re 


broadcast in the second half of the book in such 
a way that ono cannot but infer that the author 
was suddenly deprived of the services of a kind 
reviser who probably helped him in freeing the first 
half from all serious errors. Some of his sociological 
speculations are distinctly amateurish : that choco- 
lates should grow m (the kalpai rikshas of) Mexico 
and that practically all of Asia should be conquered 
by the Europeans in the 19th century are obviously 
far from exact. The author has certain favourite 
solecisms like ‘unsanitary.’ and for specious ‘spacious* 
is an oft-repeated mistake, not to mention a 
number of spelling mistakes. The reviewer hopes 
that in the second edition every page of the book 
will be severely scrutinized to make the verbs agree 
with the>r nouns regarding number, that the sequence 
of tense rule should be strictly observed and all 
mistakes in idiom should be removed with the help 
of a good English scholar— the second part of the 
book should receive special attention in these 
matters. The mistakes are so many that although 
the reviewer lias made an inventory of them, he 
does not feel justified in occupying more space of 
a monthly journal by supplying a list of errata 
which will fill, pages. The author makes an 
unlucky beginning with a misquotation from 
Vnddha-Chatiakya m the second line of the verse 
where a so after da tin is missing. 

II. D. BlIATTACITARWA 


Thf Fiuin Pi/ lh Muller- Lyer. Tran doled 
Pi/ F. If > tel la Bioicnc, London . George Allen 
if I «w i/i Ltd Pure 10s net. pp, 40G. 

This book which forms the thin! volmno of Dr. 
Muller- Li or s Sociology, is intended to foi man intro- 
duction to what the author tei ms Oeneonomy or 
the sociology of reproduction or generation, and 
will be followed up bv six more volumes dealing 
with Gnnonoini/ The present volume as our 
author claims i- a1«o complete and coherent in 
ltrelf The term (iV/.ronwwy is meant to include 
the ‘•oi in log) of love. mintage and its attendant 
ceremonies divorce, the social position of women, 
the structure of the family, education, inheritance, 
sexual * election, the position accorded to old age. 
the concept of relationship, the trihe and all special 
prohibitions or sanctions concerning marriage etc. 
l)r Muller-L>er traces the evolution of nil t lio-o 
manifestations from tho earliest tunes to our own 
dav- The author finds that the course of geneo- 
„ oiivo development of human society lias .followed a 
definite sequence of »ha*e*. Ho iccognires three 
distinctive phases with a fourth which is emerging- 
These epochs he hw named as follow* :-J. Hie 
Kinship or Tribal Ago : II. The Htmhal or 
Anthnritarian Ape (per-omfled W .the Sfate^IH. 
The I’ersonal r 


- Individual or Kcgional or Tern- 
foml'Ace. and JV. A probable future epoch, »»i : 
The Communal or Co-oreralije Ace. In the Tubal 

common descent or blood relationslup The mo t 
important goneonomte manifestation of this ape is 
tluW ?bn or fryt.. In the next or UmUul Ago. 
tlie clan or sept is succeeded by the Mate, and 
olSh- liy the familv which t him attains its 
zenith In the third or 1 ’or son at or Soml-Indivi- 
dualistic Are, who'-e dawn we have pi*t begun to 
know, the Family follows the clan into a ccHain 
ot'solesconco. and as it« successors there enicrp 
the Community, organized on an ever more exton- 
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We warmly i-onRratnht'r the author on Ms 

SoS^iimuSe"' n 

latudv of tho F.istorn and Postern systems of tlu 

!im l» 5 <n uodertah.nt: proves the real 

Witlufcrowinc popularity or Ayurveda there 
i, a Vfo, vine demand W such 'ext- molm and the 

«*"«■ 

M&£? ££ fmura of all My. *-* 
eo tar as A''\ ,r j;JV'; t co j™™'oivca Igm all ‘Indian 

a:WSj ««*- gssspj-'X 

hnwiasc^. m far iwwwo, ' )3 .^ibloon'y b.v 

- B.-sg •£ 

Dr. Moonie : Thi- inoutmo'e, c ^ (n , )KJ rau « 
/,[ STe and 5®. of the rhvucal sconces .a 

^In conclusion B.-a.-Sf Jt Sr IT u°e! 
We would also su _c volumes ho na> 

iha* in wntinc the two nttm students VlV making 

SfaeiteuS rhoDer’aud the stylo 


bbkgam 


work of tho latter is definitely of a very high order. 
The took In* already appeared la a Hindi 
translation. 

Khvla\ : li't Mr. Mnhemlrn Chandra 
Published hi/ .Mr. flistibhuti llikshit. IS!. Lain 
Dtnrndra .Street. Calcutta. /'/>• dOO. J r,re anflis 
The best of moral lessons are lost upon the 
nivcnile generation liecause they are inlheted 
rather than inculcated. We are thankful to Mr. Kor 
wha though himself a teacher, prefers to he a friend. 
He has done well hy choosing to give the lonrev 
sionablo and adolescent minds a philosophy of I fe 
muched in a charming style and tinged with 
svmmthy. This took wilt be enjoyed by toys 
and girls of the higher classes of our school- 

r\ w , „ )U Pinch Sul IUm.lv— To he had of 
the Arm Pnhhdnun Co. 2G. Corn, call, s Nreet. 
Calcutta, Pp. ItS. /Vice Pc- 1-1 ■ 

The Partition of Bengal marked a new epoch 
in the political thought of Bengal. The outcome 
Ilf it was the Swadeshi Movement Ihe people 
were roused to a new consciousness of self-help, and 
nnliTieal propaganda was kicked up by commercial 
Knew S fen rectum extent, Practical Patriot; 
ron aSs considered a crime by the Mthontjw 

i, unr,k.rtcSf and' 1 ^ the° Swadwlii. The 

Ef ■ys. « p :ia 

incidents now feotten and embedded m the 
columns of newspaper' have been collected m 
this book The Swadeshi days will he recalled M *" 
th^e patres Then* are some illustrations of the 
leaders of that time K\mi> Bw 

Mh.IIVW TV. SVNSKKIT T» NT IN BfV.YII ClIVUW; 
TFii' WITH BtM.vu Vru'i Translation- OX Ori’O'UT 

ii. , r i„, Ihjun Mohan Sen-Gunta. uttn a 

Foicu out bn Malutinaliopndh ,/ai/a I>r. Ham>ra«v « 
Sash i. and an Jnlrodut turn and Oeo>jraplncat <tna 
other note* I"/ Ptabodh ( haudra Sen . . 
llhisIrQtcil .nth ,, mines ""'f tffii>tail.wi j „ 
tricoloin Ini Ramendranath ( hakraiarli ana a 

,'S /., to. cio’it. jw- ac+ii 

Pub/, •’he' 1 from the Indian Publishing ln» s f> 
22-1 Cornu all,' Street Calcutta: Price Ls. 


SrSm- "ffi^'^auoTeriS^ r c^| 

CalmM. 1> 1 JS C" r a at ihe boredom 'S|h° thjj* MotimSuN "Slid* tlioiSjte^'feiirriiie in 

it and the Jfrj/imf.ila ot kaltda.a is eertamh 
mastei niece Act scholars and locers of 

Translations of a work hhe the JW.odllfu >vo 

3g»h“: i&jre tear rasas 

to JjjAW rlSV' ok the 1 movement 


.1 ICSSrS . '.ip /'iff IiC. J**. 

Calcutta. Ip l4b * muc h of the lioredom 

Comic sketches relieve us olmuc^^, . (e 

no very often fee in eur^ ilc[]lamlq sharpness 

»ttss;”s«5rs 

STe^thor’o”/ the 7V.™im.um ? ma felonf'u. 'dUJeren^tdnn' id”ftrSpefu 

ijraa'ssscs - “* ot n n " v or orem 

AJIV u , hy pul prise by Jnc*> cr0 n cw. vigorous 

'5SS?i55 

"^moit ably asSd 
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"But for the English translator, who seeks to give 
the average . English reader a taste of the beauty 
of the Sanskrit which must remain foreign to him, 
there are excuses if the musical qua’ity of the 
original cannot be adequately rendered : a transla- 
tion of the ideas. should be thankful.lv accepted, 
provided these ideas retain something of their 
original beauty. But the case becomes different 
for the translation of a Sanskrit text into a modern 
Indian language for Indian readeis who are more or 
less familiar with the march of the word-music 
and the ideas of the original • more so when a 
great deal of the words employed in the 
Sanskrit text forms also the speech-commodity 
of the Ind'an _ language. The verse rhythm of 
a modern Indian language like Bengali is a thing 
quite different .from that of classical Sanskrit 
and for a poet in Bengali to be able to give in 
Jus verse some notion of the majesty and the 
sonority of the Sanskrit is a feat which can be 
described as well-nigh impossible. Verse transla- 
tions of the Megkaduta into Bengali present a 
respectable lot -we have some half a dozen of 
them ; but they are in spite of many excellent 
‘qualities mostly unsatisfying— when we think of 
the original. Translators often forget that a great 
deal depends upon the choice of a suitable 
metre which would give some echo of the march 
of the original. More frequently the right choice 
•i« not made In the present translation, a verse 
of 2d morae divided into groups 7 + 7 ■‘■7+5 has 
been chosen which comes Dear enough to that of the 
Matufokranta lino of the Netjhtvlnla with its 27 
morae . and this seem' to l»e most suited in 
Bengali for the Mandakranta although the effect 
is not the same, the length of the line gives a 
sweep which recalls, though in another wav. the 
majesty tif not the sonority) of the original. 
Tins metre has also been tried by another Bengali 
translator of the Heghaduta Mr. Sudhansu Kumar 
IHldar, l. < ' Mr. Sen-Gnntas rendering ou the 
whole is faithful, and reads smooth and clear in 
the Bengali . and frequently, the words of the 
original are retained, giving some illusion of the 
original. I am inclined to think that this is quite 
a good translation in Bengali ' er?c of the original— 
and I am tempted to say that so far it seems to 
me to be the best. It is eminently readable for 
the average Bengali reader who do“s not read 
Sanskrit— it is not like those translation' which 
one. cannot understand unless one refers to the 
original and tluit, combined with its fine verse 
ihvthin. gives its \alne 

The verv suggestive paper of Mahannhopadhayaya 
Haraprasad ‘■kv-tri and the learned introduction of 
Mr.Sen, one of our rising voting scholars m Jndologv 
and a well-known writer on Bengali Metrics, 
greatly enhance the value of the work as do the 
exquisite illustrations by Air Ramcndranatli 
t'hakravnrtJ and th» map carefully prejared by 
Mr. Sen The printing and get-up arc licantifnl 
ami the work forms a hand-ome gift-l>ook in 
Bmgali. 
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Mr. Munshi's play,, which is more fit for acting 
on a stage to be effective than reading, is concern^ 
eel with the ever-present blot on Hindu Society : 
marriage of an old man to a young girl,*— allow ed,~ 
remarriage of a child- widow, under any circum- 
stances whatever disallowed. Rama, a girl married 
and widowed within three months of the marriage, 
when still a child, is not allowed to remarry a 
young man of her choice, while her grandfather a 
very old man who was responsible for her marriage 
in infancy, makes every preparation for marryin" 
a girl of tender age. her friend. The shock to 
both of them is so great that they succumb to it 
and die. The circumstances are tragically put 
and the language in the mouths of some of the 
characters rise at times to some height. It has 
already proved a success on the stage. 

Hatiii Ki Dam By Piimshottam Trtkamdas , 
Bar-at-lau. Printed, at the Lohana Mitra Printing 
Pi ess. Banda. Illustrated coier. Pp ■ 76 Price 
Re. I (mi) 

The author was convicted and sent to jail 
during the Civil Disobedience movement and has 
utilized his leisure in prison for producing this 
skit, in the form of a plaj . being the revolt of 
wives against husbands due to inequality of 
treatment concerning moral lapses. The title in 
Gujarati means, tusks of an elephant, and it i» 
a p.ay on the words of a Gujarati proverb which 
sajs that the teeth of an elephant are of two 
sorts : one set for chewing, another for show. Thus, 
men who are hypocrites have two different codes 
of morals . one lor themselves, another for their 
wives Husbands can go wrong with impunity, 
wives cannot AVomen therefore start a society 
for encouragement of those who want to repav 
their husbands in the same coin as themselves. 

< me of the members does try. out of bravado, to 
go wrong, but be it said to her credit, that at the 
last moment, the innate modesty and chastity 
of her sex come in the way and she does not go the 
full length The author has chosen hi' character 
from the Brahmo Society of Bengal as divorces 
are allowed among them and as Ins characters 
have to resort to the divorce court. The presiding 
judge, however, being a man, the story of the 
feminine petitioner is disl>elieved and she loses. 
The play furnishes pleasant reading 


Amiv.na Pvr\> The 1 all by Jlarindrn 

Chattopadlniaya Pp. N Pun half anna. 

It is a Vanarsena sene' production and a 
tnui'lation. It is well done. 


U\\\ It V'li.vx Ka K\i lit .If P Slmh 
<U the Arna Sudharak Prr si. Ihroda. 
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This is a collection of j>oenis and descrili^ the 
present state of the feeling of our countrymen 
who are thirsting for independence. They are 
written by one who is trying to enter the province 
of Wring a poet, and necessarily suffer from lx inc 
commonplace and other like iMect». Time however 
will do its own improvement. 

„ SvMJvriiw . Translated let Thakkur 

Xamyou t’lsanji. Printed at the Arna Sudlnral 
Pres*. Rtrcxla. Thirl. mrtj-br^\rd Pp. 11 +‘>31 
Pne, fi<. /-S U'tiOp 


The late Swami .^firaddhnand had w ritlen in 
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Tin-: modern* rkvjkw for .u;m;.st, iim 


**14 *•{'* *i *1I?51 <?«*«!* JsjTUH 

*f«‘.3 I t I 1*. 

An Jb Jlu nitiff.il tlmlb. 

(iv) 'Hi.' story ol U.trun-nMtashtd nlrraUt. in 
H hat ration of tin* hive of «*<-onrmty of Hariln-al- 
Ra'diid tl n M|[y story , of (u^ puni-dun.: the 
twh of his brother Jbntfwii far « luminous dish i 
f (f XfUJ.s | n|t fMss |V 

I. Ptirakaliltn. furl if: Ify lf.i-.iimy Mitra. m. a„ 
Jab* Hoad Master, Hindu Sdiool. . 

It is very *vl to hive to joint nut otror* in n 
look which l«'.uh the name ot tin* late revered 
ediusitionut It h ll.is.unay Mura Uihadur tw tin* 
author, if the kink ts really the work of Jir. 
Mitra. wo are t ondrmied to remark tint li« under- 
took a work imtsiide his prosirue with very 
lamentable results and the Committee |tt»sed it 
with their eyes Minded (, v the glamour of 
Mr. Mitra’* name. 

Tin* muler for Class JV prow nl»s for ■‘Stones' 
at tout 'lie historical jtersonatses and not their 
”hntnry.” In th*» ics-oti in A*-t>ka. Mr. Mitra 
hum tlio history of AM>ka. completely ignoring 
the numerous stones tint arc to l>o found m 
Huddliist literature aoout this famous cinperoi. 

f, j:t. “fo srtwr.55 faz si **vt fa*n*Tc*t -sms 
faf«3 «t1 ft 5 ?!*! r 

in recounting a historical sforv no one has 
any right to pervert its nature and say something 
which is not historical It is well known to 
historians that it was Kajjavarudhan who went 
to keep an ‘engagement in hid enemy s cijnrtcn, 
and thus lost his life, and not as stated above 

f. r ’:il. ,,I Thc faked picture of Aklar’s Itarbar 
depicting Akhar smoking from « Gnyjnta with 
a long tube is reproduced by Mr. Mitra as well 
as py some other authors when it is well Known 
that tobacco was introduced into the Mughal 
Court only in Jahangir's tune If it is contended 
that Akhar smoked with Ins Gargara Gama or 
Vharaoh or many or opium, the cntic is of course 

sUC Ki ! -**j jrsimre ot f»u sis^i 1 

WW5C13 ftcWtl* 

That Rirhal was the prime-minister is a statement 
on a par with Mr. Mura’s many other 

statement?! Cf. Mm A « haSi/ w!i 

■>n e (llirbal) 19 not recorded as having, imu 
any important office, although he was occasionally 
employed on special missions. 

r. .T> "OTfW OT OT CSf *f««l wm* 

CTtv "sttvi zf*wi ntta-'fl otu* ** ^ 

sppfa f-ntf of?. ot mtm nuc*OTOT»nnt' 

$ivx wr*t itn <*** ^ ot" 1 * 

amos «tw ’wr *ttmi ot* • *n* 

«*tfts «fcw OTffc* r.*R-‘snft 

v* s< sm r «retn — *»rf*tPt omt* ^wn ** 

.wWa* et=t, iiftoiMmtii’WH *>.*» 

«„ to aH«xa ntw rat. MM) ™ 
w K ' rm 

wt(ftra) .t.'ntra nx 

ftarpt aJKU fitrw emi .(few t 


„ Thi’ is elfin in To*l’s Ifi/.e-thm and 

Mr. Mitra follows 'Jed fdjijjJnJJy. JJ>it js ir 111 
g«»od taM«* ' Is it an rpi-od<» 'wirth rcsxmnfing to 
lojs of tender age Pi of. Abdul Mutmn 
Pha-uhry of the fslimu Cofh g<* i> to ir eongra- 
fnlafctl on his bmadmmde»ln.—s in mvrlookieg 
this passage in Mr, Mitra V look ; but we cannot 
exonerate the other two Hindu menders from 
the charge of crass, negligent e of duty in allowing 
a ltook to j>a-s with Midi an ohcnsiie jiass.ige. 
The si itejHcnt ttliouf Sejun’s nrc^fm-o in the 
exit'd lion against Hitia I’rataji aho follows 
To*! Mindly and h an mcoirct one. Rehm was 
a lay of, seven at this time. Tins mistake is 
re/’c-Utvl in tnmy of tiie iBooks appro ted for this 

(M's. 

P. IT. The account of the s P( ^ n ,j cxi^diuon 
of the 'lugluls again st Ahmednagai is all wrong. 

P. ■»_*. sT fjfas ( ) f« r i 

^!J«tSt5t» JRTJ5 C^r^rs^ 1 “ 

'llTPttTJt f*7! •nzfti f<3!» 551? I JtTtRS 

cnTr*5 tj 5i?t* 71 fn r 

Tlieso statements aie all witing. 

P flij. »Is3 smini c fr . r 9 "iwtfu »w 
iKpfsf^ <• mtn =?rs f*r»t 7 fta r 

itudents of liistoii know very well that 
(ih)>asu<ldm Azam Null was not the son, but 
the grandson ot blianismi«hn Iliyas Shah. 

P. 90 ■‘SUc'a «T 1 *tlfnt gT^*»”t 75 1 

•artt*ni a sn^ftttfsa -*:«* ?tfstt __ ( 

«:i?3i3 ^?n f*7 *jfsiT:s sim? Tifitns i ' v 

wfiw ?•*>■) *ftn fit? rssn r 

That the tall of Praia paditj'a of Jcs«ore vraj 
not by ttie hands of Maua-imha is l> 3 ’ this time 
well known to students ot history. Cunouslv, 
this mistake also like tlie presence of Sehm 
the battle of HaUlixiut. is repeated by maor of 
the books approved fur this class Jt Is indeed 
reg lettable that a veteran educationist of H«‘ 
Itahadur Mitra s eminence should have sat down 
to write a text- cook on history with such pour 
knowledge of the Subject. 

\\e are very lcluctant to exiMise 1 further a 
name winch wc revere. Hut this very unpleasant 
duty lias to be done to show w hat stuff the Text- 
book Committee passed >ot one out of the three 
members appears to have turned the pages of the 
boot to seo what it contained. Retow are a few 
more illustration* and we have finished- 

P. 97. The lesson on Cliand Roy is full of 
gems, a few of w htch are quoted below 

5ITiPtTC5a spr.13 Of^TB «ltCVf 
if<T5 aitTt *uRtfi ^ 55*103 ''rs'fs sRra 

^Pt ’rn 5 ! i-.. ^tiiR ctR 3T7P1TV 

3tst3l sir? 1" 1 

According to this chronology— the Senas were 
ruling in Bengal by 1330 + 110 —HOC A. U. ! 

*Stu?n*3 *it3 r??T3 3Ts ais-i Sntft 1 — 

-5T^32 axif^a spspi;? ststev m asftr5 

«hciri ats fttsts asi <fp? ! »«» 

Slftr 5?*1 t =*?rf3 =>t!? fez SCS I* 
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One feels sick to comment on grossly inaccurate 
passages like these. The Huy Bahadur is bliss- 
fully ignorant of the fact that Kedar earned a 
hero’s death in 1004 A. D. after a stiff contest 
with Maoasitnha ! 

The next lesson on Isa Khan is ecmally full 
of mistakes. Here is a typical passage 
“rtferatOTi 5$ «rtw ( fs^i ? ) 

(Ismail has been changed into Ismadan ') ^fTa 

f§51 ; OTf«ftn 3t?T£^ t5 3fhS1 5^3 I 

^fsfas fewr i jtcjt 

3«I$1 fatf? ?f9S94 43; 35T33 5 fS fosR 1* 

A grossly inaccurate and unfair picture of the 
greatest hero in the great struggle for independence 
put up bv the Bengal Chiefs. 

The above list does not exhaust all the mistakes 
that this unfortunate book contain®- With what 
zeal the members of the Sub-Committee for Class 
IV did their dutv will be clear from the fact 
that such a book passed their scrutiny. 

The above scrutiny, we hope, will serve to 
give the reader an idea of the quality of the 
majority of the books approved for this class. 
What better results can be expected when 
people who are lgnoiant of history are 
appointed to examine books that demand an 
up-to-date knowledge of the subject in the 
examiners ' One’s heart turns stek in despair 
at these advance samples of Swaraj in the 
Education Department and begins to wonder if 
tins is only a foretaste of what the rest of the 
world is enjoying and scrambling for ! 

Rr turns fou CtA*s V-VI 
Theio is a refreshing change in tlio quality of 
the books approved for Classes V— \ I. Forty-nine 
books in all were submitted to the Text-book 
Committee, of which seven were rejected on 
Preliminary Examination Nine boohs out of the 
remaining forty-two were finally approved. I have 
examined seven out of these nine looks. Some 
of them contain minor inaccuracies, but these 
Readers are distinctly superior to those approved 
for the two previous classes- This only proves 
\\hat the presence of even one real student of 
history on a Sub-Committee can do- 
.Indeed, it is difficult to understand on what 
principle the members were distributed among 
tlm variou- Sub-Committees Dr. West who had 
spent all his life m experimenting on the methods 
of teaching English to toys and is probably the 
greatest authority on the subject in India, was 
given boohs on Geography to examine * Dr. 
Mnjuindar. an equally great authority on History 


was. given English . Readers to examine ! The 
motive behind this cuuous distribution of 
work appears to be the puerile apprehension that 
these experts, being themselves authors of text- 
books. would favour their own. books to the 
exclusion of all others. This reasoning is absolutely 
futile in the case of Dr. West, whose books were 
not even circulated to members of the Sub- 
Committees for the different classes, but. were 
accepted as text-hooks outnaht by the Director 
himself. Dr. West's presence m the English 
Committees for different classes would have 
prevented the inclusion of much antedefuvian 
rubbish of ‘'Murray's Spelling” type in the list of 
Text-books If Dr. Majuindar and Dr. West are 
experts in their subjects and if they take the 
trouble of writing text-books on them, it could 
easily have been surmised that their books would 
be excellent productions, which would find no 
difficulty in getting included as text-books. To 
assume that these experts would stand in the 
war of the inclusion of any text-book other than 
their own is a beautiful compliment to their 
honesty and f.urinindedness. which I leave these 
experts to {digest 

Efficient examination of text- books is the 
work of experts and as experts aie not as 
plentiful as black-berries, a small committee of 
experts should have the charge of an entire 
subject. This would ensure the preservation of 
a uniform standard and harmonious gradation 
from the lowest class to the topmost. For exam- 
ple. if the work of examining historical Readers 
had been entrusted to one single committee of 
three experts, the committee would have had to 
examine S3 +■ fin *■ 42+ 11— 201 Readers in all for 
classes III — ' VIII. This is fairly heavy work : 
but examiners in the University examinations 
perform efficiently far heavier paid work. And 
we have, in the course of our last article. laid 
great emphasis on the fact that it is futile to 
expect onerous work of examining text-books to 
bo properly performed, unless it is made paid 
work. 

Wc have attempted to show in our two articles 
how the syllabuses for the text-books were drawn 
up on faulty liases : how the Text-book Committee 
itself was formed on wrong . principles : how 
Sub-Committees were formed with persons having 
no knowledge of the subjects for which their 
services were retiuisitioned . and how the inevita- 
ble happened and look® full of mistakes came 
to be included in the list of approved text-books. 

Is not the whole subject a grim tragedy and one 
lit for some member of the Bengal Council to- 
take up ? 
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The Future of England 

'Gloomy prognostications of England’s 
•future seem to follow one another in a 
road and swelling stream Only the other 
day. the distinguished French writer, 
M \ndrf* Siegfried, brought out his particu- 
larly pessimistic book on England’s desperato 
economic outlook. That work was by a 
foreigner, and in welcoming it, the shining 
lights of British journalism indulged in 
appreciative comment which was not wholly 
free from just a shade of the cavalier and the 
condescending in it. Yet, some of e 

into the nmid of the nation . « outcorae , n oro 
wide-spread fatalism _ awn etIC antagonism 

alarming than a Widespread institutional 

Everyone .admits t 0 ne-at least 

reconstruction is essentii -seems to possess 

among the acknovv laltred leader, WJJ lipon 

either the courage i or the anio ir system Kces 
it. Discontent with the I're especially 

deep and there is a grow in- challenge the 

consider {S " ^ P ™ e '“ 

by saying : confident about the outcome. 

It is not eas ' IWfiwn one of those periods of 
England has enteicd ^Vstmg time of nations, 
transition which are . a revision of their 
Her people arc c alca m laige part a curious 
essential ideas. ► ^ plutocracy, thev meet 

minglmg of aiistocrac> anu i ^ kjD2 R democratic 

the challenge of . 'economic system which 
form. Provided with a eco ^ fies some of the 
at least in formal ooJMJ tcrnational society, the 
main requirements of an im world 0 f competing 


Having avoided, for at least a century, the problem 
of defining with clarity the objective of the English 
state, they now- find that piecemeal adjustment is 
no longer adequate to the scale of the issues 
before them. Having supported an immense 
population relative to their resources by the gams 
registered through predominance in the markets 
of the world, they find that population menaced 
by the deprivation of their former . supremacy. 
Onlv America had surpassed the English standard 
of life . but no question is so overwhelming in 
its importance as the question, of whether, granted 
the present numbers, anything like . the present 
standard can over a long period be maintained. 

To this question Professor Laskl does 
not give a conclusive reply. For, as he 
says, "no one but a Marxian Communist 
can venture upon certitudes,” and even 
“Marxian Communism is less a prognostic 
than an incantation." What he does, there- 
fore. is to indicate two alternative courses 
that affairs in England may follow. He 
observes 

In the next thirty years, therefore, one of two 
things will happen If there is a European ' “r. 
the present British s> stem is unlikely to '« rv ’,^ r 
Grant her victory she vet could not tamtam * 
present standard of life that would 
revolutionary discontent, of which, as I thin*', ur 
outcome would be a capitalist dictatorship- W 
that, m its turn, the result would be a st'on 
Communist jwrtv. and a social conflict with ■ -. . 

sxks*? rr 

certain that England "...iaSr! There will be, a 

Her aristocracy will du appear ^ )ia j ltl ._ j n j| lc 

much greater degree ^ will be replaced 
vital industries, private inula great 

by colleen ve cate, pn«. lhere ^ „ iarelv 

than lor the social fnncl.on tW arc aide 10 
'^fcmhitottlio Mate .ill l» hr . " ider than 

?wf i “ aass StfijgBWgj* 
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England ; for many able men will find it difficult 
to adjust (hcm3olvf i H to the motives of such an 
order, and it wilt bo difficult to obtain # their 
co-operation. Hut, in the end, I believe it wilt be 
an England _ h ippier and more creative, because 
the toil of its chi/ens will bo sweetened by a 
profounder sense of justice in their stain. 


An Address to Graduates 

The world scorns to be passing through 
a wave of educational inefficiency. Com- 
plaints against tho educational standards 
of Indian universities lias become almost 
normal by this time, though not any tho less 
shrill in pitch nor less serious in volume. 
But such discordant notes wore hardly to 
ho expected in tho United Statc3, tho land 
hoth of universal education and cdiciency. 
Yet during tho last few years on o great 
educational authority after another of that 
country has been pointing a warning finger 
to the increasing ineffectiveness of university 
education in tho United States. Of thoso 
critics, wo noticed two. Dr. Fle.xocr and 
Dr. Moiklejohn, in theso colnmns. Sow 
comes another writer who pens a satirical 
address to the graduates of America in 
The New Republic, which might almost 
without tlie change of a single syllable bo 
addressed to the Indian graduato as well. 
After referring to the innate capacities of 
the American student and his inane school 
education, this writer goes on to say : 

This process had been prettv well completed 
before you entered the portals of this institution ; 
but in bo far as was necessary, wo have hero 
finished the job. We havo made it your ideal, not 
to fmd things ont. but to get through. When a 
certain “professor” wanted meaningless repetition 
by rote of his words or those of the book, you 
havo given him that. When another, probably 
somewhat younger, and with nonacadenrc ambitions 
of his own, seemed to retmire a little more 
aloofness, a slightly original line of thought, you 
have dutifully cooked up some of that (often hv 
conference among yourselves) and supplied it. We 
liave, with your connivance, managed to fill up 
every moment of your time, cither with routine 
work in the classroom or with the equally routine 
extra-curricular activities nf undergraduate athletics, 
journalism, social life and other matters which, 
with the proper collegiate coyness, I shad merely 
describe as “less savoury.” 

You are now being graduated with a label of 
education which in the ca30 of nearly every one 
of you is a grotesque misfit. After your years in 
these academic shades, your favourite periodical i9 
The Saturday Eieniny Post, your best liked author 
is whoever wrote the current success in the tiook- 
stores, your favourite melody is “The Indian Love 
Call.” You have studied several foreign languages, 
not one of which you are able to read or speak, 
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and the chances arc overwhelming that yon will 
never again open a book written in ouo of them, 
or attempt to utter more than one or two halting 
sentences while making one of your conducted tours 
through the duller parts of Europe. Your study 
of economics has not ruflted a hair of tho sleekness 
you will display as a member of the .Chamber of 
Commerce tho Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association, and one of tho Bed-hunting societies 
of Professional Patriots. You will support by your 
indifference, if not more directly, the municipal 
corruption in your community from which vott ami 
your friends among the business men in ad proba- 
bility will derive, substantial profit , Your courses 
in science will boil down to an abilitv’ to identify 
the odour of sulphuretted hydrogen. The chances 
are strongly against your ever opening a serious 
book agun if it makes any taxing demand upon 
attention and memory. Your recreations will 
infallibly come down to four ; tho movies, bridge, 
golf and driving your car along congested highways 
on Sunday afternoons. 

You are in ono way distinguished among graduat- 
ing classes : you aro being turned out into tho 
world at a dramatic moment in its history. Never 
before lias there been such universal uncertainty 
about tho future, such widespre 1 1 fear that perhaps 
tho fabric of Western civilization is breaking down 
and is past any repair. Almost one-tenth of tho 
world’s people now live under a completely new 
and different organization of socioty, oao highly 
socialized, based upon an entirely different set of 
ideas and ideals from our own and constituting a 
drastic challenge to U3. By way of preparing you 
for this situation wo have carefully taught you as 
little as possiblo about this new system, either in 
its theory or its application. We have, of course, 
permitted you to pick up as much or as little as 
you chose of tho current stereotyped notions about 
the new system, notions based upon ignorance and 
prejudice, notions the more important of which 
are mutually incompatible, For the rest if your 
lack of knowledge of the problems by which you 
and tho ro3t of mankind are confronted is not 
complete, this is through inadvertence on our part 
and not design. We have been subjected, and have 
in turn subjected you to a wholo series of inhibi- 
tions, the inhibitions imposed by your parents, by 
tho trustees of this institution, by the “public 
opinion of the better elements of the community,” 
by our own education, which was certainly not 
superior to yours. If any of you are able to think 
straight and act upon your thoughts, that fact is a 
tribute to tho indomitable power of the human 
mind to survive even the worst of misedueations. 
Go forth, and conquer the world ! 

Tho Colour Bar 

The Spectator has been publishing an ‘ 
interesting symposium on the colour bar. 
Many of the writers who contributed to 
that symposium condemned it, while two 
or three supported it or at least recognized 
it as a necessity. One of these is 
Air. B. Malinowski, the anthropological writer. 
Mr. Malinowski at least makes out a 
plausible case lor a ' colour bar , on both 
sides : 
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It. seems almost Impossible to say anything 
positive and constructive on the subject of Colour 
Har and Knee Prejudice. and to remain at the same 
time within the limits of truth and realpolitik. This 
is a question which, while intellectually most 
complicated and vague, provokes emotionally the 
most simple, primitive and brutal passions. It is 
poignant and tragic to tho vast majority of the 
worlds population, that. is, to all coloured men and 
women, and fraught with fears and moral mis- 
givings to tho remainder, the “superior” race. 

. I ho whit© man who has to speak or write on 
this subject and who allows himself honestly to 
reflect at the. same time— a very dangerous proceed- 
ing— is invariably faced with a conflict of sentiment 
and an intellectual dilemma. To express publicly 
your conviction of the superiority of yotir own 
race, and to claim that this superiority should bo 
buttressed and documented by lynclungs, degrading 
measures of discrimination, economic and social 
disabilities, to do that m so many words is some- 
wiiat painful and. inconsistent. In the same breath 
you have to claim to be racially superior, the 
world’s real gentleman, and you reveal yourself 
as the world's real brute. To profess oa the other 
hand that racial differences do not exist, that 
white and black aro brothers and should be equally 
treated may be well enough as a personal pious 
wish, but every honest European knows that he 
himself never acts up to such protestations, and 
that they are completely at variance with tho 
institutionalized policy of the white race In 
other words, when you speak about “race prejudice ’ 
you are apt to be either a victim of sentimental 
self-deception or of direct hypocrisy, or else vou 
liave to advocate in the name of racial superiority 
a tvpc of conduct unworthr of tho lowest savage; 

This difficulty and conflict is clearly reflected 
in tho previous articles of the present symposium 
in which four writers out of six merely belittle 
the importance of race prejudice aod insist on 
its acquired, “superstitious,’ almost urn cal 

^'"Lord^ngard and Jlr. Lothrop . Stoddard alone 
frankly admit that race prejudice is a reality a n d 
that colour bar is at present a necessity. With 
this position I am fully m agree meat 1 believe, 
moreover, that a great many members of other 
non-European races feel race prejudice as strongly 
as we do, aod would welcome an eilective colour 
bar protecting them from Europeans. Those 
natives whom I have known well and for a Jong 
smeo of time admit id a genuine dislike of our 
European smell, colour, features and manners, a 
dislike as pronounced as that manifested by some 
Europeans towards other races. Racial prejudice 
can pcihaps best bo seen j« the hostile attitude 

gtswtt sr 01 s " iora 

Lot us then admit race, prcjudico as a well- 
entrenched mental and social force. Let us also 
Vninnr i«r as a accessary measure, if hr 
colour bar r wo mean mechanisms which would 
Sow either race to .lead its. own life free tram 
interfcrenW, while intermarriage would, be made 
mSoaUr dSricnlt In doing so we ci*y fnmkly 

n^tliedommanf ior^tin ■rttciaT^ivl^ions! *Ve take p’amlv foixfehadoweir probabilities aro a'fuitiwr 
firm bedrock of reality. Let ns. weakening and diminution of the appendix, and 


however, not forget either the bedrock of justied 
and wisdom. Obviously the principle of colour 
bar-if it is to be earned out effectively, and if 
it 13 not to break all the principles of justice and 
decency— ought to apply both ways, ana not entail 
measures which, by degrading one race and 
pandering co the other, demoralize both. 


What the Han of the Future will be like ? 

Dr. Hrdiicka is one of tho leading 
anthropologists of America. He contributes 
to the Evolution an interesting forecast 
of the future physical evolution of man. 
He says : 

In general man’s past and present permit the 
statement that he is not vet perceptibly near tho 
end of his evolution, and the prediction that, 
according to nlf indications, he wifi for long yet 
ke n p on progressing in adaptation, refinement and 
differentiation, llut this applies only to tho mam 
stream of humanity, the civilized man. The rest 
will be more or less brought along or left 
behind 

Tho progress of the advancing parts of the 
race may be foreseen to be essentially towards 
ever greater mental efficiency and protennality. 
Tho further mental developments may be expected 
to be attended by an additional increase in brain 
size, hut this gross increise will be of but 
moderate proportions. Tho main changes will be 
m the internal organization of the brains m 
greater blood-supplv. greater general effectiveness, 

Tho skull will in ail probablity ho still 
thinner than it is today. And tho skull may oa 
the whole be expected to grow fuller latently 
and also antero-posferiorJr, due to deyejopementa 
in the directions of least resi-tance. The hair oi 
the head, tile indications arc, will probably be luri/icr 
weakened. The stature promises generally to 
be even somewhat higher than to-day among uw 
best nourished and least repressed groups. 

The face will, it may be expected, proceed 
slowly in refinement and handsomeness ana 
character. This partly through intensifying 

intelligent sexual selection, partly through further 
reduction of tho bony parts consequent upon 
diminished mastication, and partly throuji the 
further development of die .frontal portion ol 
the skull. The eyes will, it is Plain. be 
deeper set. the nose prominent, and rather narrow, 
the mouth Still smaller, the chin 
tho jaws ev*n more moderate and less regular, 
the teeth tending to smaller, diminished mo'tlj 
‘ i nuint-cr, c\en less regular than now in eruption 


flS The 1 body will 1 tornf To* slenderness m youth, 
the breasts towards small,, the pelvis parts but 
iitt’o affected, tho lower limbs towards long, the 
upper rather towards short, the hands and feet 
toward? narrower, tho . fiocers nod toes towards 
more -‘'Tender, with tho fifth toe rroluUy further 
diminishing, 

As to the internal organs, the only more 
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a shortening, with diminution in capacity, of the 
intestines. . As food raav safely be expected 
to be . continually more refined and made more 
digestible, the .necessity of a spacious large 
intestine will diminish m proportion. 

Physiologica'ly, the tendencies indicate a .rather 
more rapid than slower pulse and respiration 
with rather slightly increased than decreased 
temperature— in other words a livelier, rather 
than more sluggish, metabolism But substantial 
changes in these as well as in other organic 
functions are not to be . anticipated for many 
millenniums ; these functions are too firmly 
established. 

So much for normal conditions. There is, 
regrettably, also the debit side to be considered. 
Man has ever paid for his advance, is paying 
now, and will pay in the future. Functional 
disorders, digestive secretive, cl j urinative disorders 
of sleep and sexual, can not but multiply with the 
increasing stresses, exertions and absorptions. 
Mental derangements wilt probably be more 
frequent. Destructive diseases such as diabetes, 
and various skin troubles, anil probablv increase 
until thoroughly understood and hindered. The 
teeth, the mouth, the nose, the eyes and ears, will 
over call for an increased attention. The feet 
will trouble 

Childbirth will not be easier nor less painful ; 
though assistance will equally rise in effectiveness. 
Due to prolonged life, heart troubles, apoplexies, 
cancer, and senile weaknesses of all sorts, will 
tend to be more common, until mastered by 
medicine. AH this, with many abnormal social 
factors, will retard but not stop man’s progrees, 
for the indications are that he will rise equal to 
all his growing needs as they develop and begin 
to hurt. 

There is no life-danger to humankind to be 
apprehended on these scores. If there is a danger 
to human future, it lies in the birth rate of the 
torch-bearers. Already now the birth rate in the 
families of the most intellectual is unsatisfactory. 


The Ffotoers of Evil 

Looking at many an acknowledged but 
black masterpiece of literature, at once as 
fascinatingly beautiful and as repellant a? a 
snake — a poem by Baudelaire, for example, 
or one of D. it Lawrance’s novels — men 
have often been tempted to ask whether 
literature was not after all a flower of evil. 
At any rate, there has not been want of 
serious thinkers who have told us that 
literature and art can only spriug from a 
profound maladjustment and that a life, 
saue, well-ordered and normally functioning 
would never seek an outlet for self-expression 
or self-realization through these coutorted 
channels. The Abb6 Br6tnond, for instance, 
asserts in his beautiful book, Prierc ct 
Podsie, that poetic genius is only the 
mystic faculty in another form ; but while 
the mystic is true to his calling and 


inspiration, the poet is not simply even a 
mystic manque, he is the perverted mystic, 
the mystic who has turned his back upon 
the right path and denied his God. 
There may or* may not be truth in this 
view. Bat there is no denying that much 
of modern literature could only come to 
being in an atmosphere thick-charged with 
a rayless tedt-sekmerx. To the men who 
voice it the sunlit world sends no call, the 
blue of the sky offers no consolation. They 
grope within the bowels of the subconscious 
in search of they know not what sad truths. 

To this feature of the modern literary 
temper Mr. Sunne refers in course of an 
article in The New Statesman and Nation : 

Distrust, disappointment, nervous and sensitive 
apprehension of disaster. The sense of abandon- 
ment and abandoning. All of these have character- 
ized the human race since it first became capable 
of introspection, and added the torment of “why” 
to the pleasanter difficulties of “how." To-day, 
at least m the art of literature, these perplexities 
and diseases of the spirit have taken on a different 
and more sinister colour. Of old the man who 
distrusted based In's distrust on his faith in some- 
thing. And so the man prepared to face disappoint- 
ment, the man who indulged ia the scrupulous 
delectations of apprehension, the man who feared 
ho was abandoned or heroically decided to 
abandon some old safeguard— were all soraewhero 
sure of something or somebody. They had faith 
even if it was only in imfaith. and they believed, 
even though their creed began Credo in nullum 
Deum. To-day. if we search among those who 
claim to be intelligentsia, that ultimate sense of 
security can be found only among Catholics and 
Bolsheviks. The rest of the world has. lost the 
spring board of criticism . Their distrust. is based 
on nothing, and their disappointment, is not an 
accident, however frequent, hut an axiom. That 
mood, or conviction, has been brilliantly exposed 
by three, writers in English— Mr. James Joyce, 
who denies the soul, except the damned soul, 
Mr. D. U. Lawrence, who would destroy the ound. 
and Mr. David Garnett, who, far more subtly if 
less impressively, attacked the will. 

If we put aside religion and theology, it is 
evident that it is man’s belief in his will which 
has. been mainly instrumental m making the 
distinction between man and other animals, a 
distinction of \\ hich man is normally quite cer- 
tain, and which, to do him justice, seems to.be 
recognized as valid by those of the brutes with 
whom he comes into close contact.. Yet the 
imaginative has always had his suspicions .about 
the distinctness of that line of division. No one 
who visits the Zoological Gardens but lias his 
moments of uneasiness, and not only ia the 
monkey house. Even if we are sli3' discovering 
our own brute parallels, .we can quickly enough 
find our friends’ very images. The camel, the 
albatross," » the brown tear, the pelican, the tapir 
(which always has, feminine counterparts among 
men), the owl. the ‘sea-lion (so frequent m the 
commercial room, and the bars of prosperous inns). 
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< !io pen sum (which restores to our world the 
aiRmty now abandoned by family solicitors), the 
lurrot and the hippopotamus— all ot these 
represent, only too faithfully our friends to our 
nervous judgment, and ourselves to our friends. 


I "Yhtn t i l lL uu {L iruin i u - s ' ^ruv ® tr ait into my bonnet damageing game 

“ 1 to°my "A tum 


I was proceeding on my usual business in my 
l'oni car at the illeged cross roads in question 
wen another car come haul at me with blowing 
is horn or givetng other indication of intent ana 
bonnet damageing game 
up X found same had 


- - •“ but in what better way 

t^ulu tuo attack bo made than by minimizing the 
distinction between man and the brutes : a distinC' 
non only gained and Iteld by the continuous 
exercise of the human will? 


(Signed) Cosmo Cantuar.” 
A task for some retired Home Secretary. 


The American Worship of Women 
The following extracts from The Literary 
Digest donot require au introduction : 

Students of (he history of woman in our 
country aro well aware, we rend in German 
medical papers, especially the AerUUche Sam- 
mclblaUcr, of the so-called “pioneer theory” of her 
position amoDg American 5 - 

"Woman was so rare hero in the seventeenth 
century that she was cherished by nur forefather 5 - 
They transmitted their attitude to their sons and 
grandsons, and we Americans thus got tho habit 


The English of the Police 
The editor of The London Mercury gives 
tho following account in his paper of an adven- 
turo that befell him, his wife and the English 
language at a polico station : 

At Whitsuntido the editor of this review visited 
a certain city- with his wife. She went to a garage 

which was busy, and was told to leave the car - — - v — - 

outside, the attendant promising to run it in a of treating woman as a superior being. , , 

minute or two. Next day they went to fetch it , All this, affirms tho eminent l)r. Gerhard 
Tho attendant \\ ho had been seen before was not } enzmer. author of a recent book of travel. Atie 
there, but another ono said, “Tho polico brought I or k Ohio Sclnmnke (New York \\ ithout 3Iakc- 
tliis car in. Jt had been standing in tho road for up) as Ins views are summarized, in the German 
hours. They want to Seo you at the police station.” medical press, is nonsense. Even if tho scarcity of 
Off to the police station they went, and then a women here ccntunes ago made the American man 
statement was taken down in the usual manner, careful, of his courses, tho plenitude of females 
Many of our readers will doubtless lie familiar with now might w ell reverse the attitude, , 

that manner. What happen is that , j on say Venzmer is of opinion that certain inffifcnoes ju 

something, tho policeman writes it down in a ****** t0 . tje clarified act upon, the hormone 
translation of his own, and then you have to sign of the American man m a. debilitating fo <5 h'om i«< 
what flic policeman has written down- which liormones-substanccs arising in one «* \\\° 
invariably is something that you could not have body and distributed toother parts of 
written or spoken yourself. In this instance tho blood-are so influenced hr the American 
policeman was all charm and courtesy, but his by tho North Atncrmu climate that our 


proso was fjio standard prose of police statement- 
takers. Tho nmative, laboriously penned, which was 
ultimately signed by the wife of the editor of The 
London Mercury, ended with this bright sentence . 
“This I so did, but he must have forgot” 

It would have bcen.no use arguing or suggesting 
improvement 5 in English : we have tried before. 

It occurred to us, walking away after an honour- 
able acquittal, that a beautiful anthology might. bo 
made from the archives of the British l’olioo 
Stations, emphasis being laid, on signed statements 


undergoes modification. Says Dr. jsottebnum m 
the Hamburg MacUrichten- 

“At first this theory may cause surpn/e- 
“If we bear in mind the extent to which A men * 
modifies the physical traits of tho man wo nn> vo 
more inclined to infer tint Jus physical chmic! er- 
istics aro equally modifiable. . . . . 

“In inanv regions of America endemic influences 
act to modify the thyroid glands. . , 

’Numerous other factors scan liken J'-e at » wk 
in America to modify the workings ot tno < 


m.ulo liv tho illustrious, and in particular tho more nn v one 

fastidious Professional manipulators of tho English . T >»c 1 Unlrrd Stafw and there <m 

tongue. "Wo envisage a few specimens: . .. "2* JL* .nmimU.ics) seen men kneeling 


clone it by nondent. 

(Signed) Geogc Jicpcncth. 

“If the constable says as how I was going forly 
miles an hour what I , should like to ear is that I 
was onlcy going twenty and which I can mwo 
bv relyabfe witnesses which I so intend to do. 
The time it was not nine o' clock but eight ; forty - 
five contrary .to what the officersay 5 Also ho 
must have mistook mo for somel'ndie else. 

(Signed) Stanley Baldwin. 

“At ten o’clock on the twenty-second of June last 


" '“The propensity attains its extreme, apparently, 
in the moving-picture theatres of the bunted Mates 
whero one sees tho ftnvhind often getting loved 
on the ears by his wife.” 


The American Military Preparations 
\Tc have already referred in these 
columns to tho new military scheme of 
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General MacArtlrar, the Chief of the 
Staff of the American Army. The following 
trenchant denunciation of his plan occurs 
in the New York Nation, the well-known 
radical weekly : 

The head of the army, General Douglas 
JJacArthnr, Chief of Staff, appeared on May 13 
before the War Policies Commission and revealed 
the War Department’s plan for drafting 1 the man 
power and material resources of the nation on 
the outbreak of war. Jt calls for the immediate 
mobilization of 4,000,000 men, and for the seizure 
of all federal. State, county, and municipal buildings 
to house and shelter troops in place of the huge 
cantonments of the last war. Purchase* of the 
4,000 essential items (there are 700.000 on the 
War Department’s shopping list) are to be allocat- 
ed in . advance — now— and not to be regulated by 
competitive bidding, but the contract Is to be so 
drawn as to limit profiteering and "to deal effective- 
ly with the over-acquisitive [!] contractor.” None 
the less, there is to be set up “an agency to 
determine prices for general government buying,” 
so that “the government will not necessarily upset 
economic and industrial conditions.” “Price- 
control efforts,” we further learn, "will be directed 
gradually, and in general recognition of their 
necessity and reasonableness.” 

. In other words, the whole pretence that there 
will be conscription of wealth as well as of men 
is frankly abandoned. We are again to tear the 
conscripted man, willing or unwilling, from his 
homo and deprive him as luthlessly as we please 
of las right to life, but wo are again to treat our 
great capitalists with courtesy and all consideration, 
bo much for the American Legion’s demand 
since 1922 that “dollar? as well as men be drafted” 
in the event of war. General MacArthur thus not 
only scorned the Legion, but lie went out of his 
wav to oppose Bernard 51. Baruch’s plan for 
‘price-freezing” at the outset of war. under which 
prices would be stabilized by federal law at a 
level existing on a designated “normal date.” There 
is nothing in General 5 lac Arthur’s suggestions 
which really offers sound opposition to the pro- 
fiteering that disgraced our last war. Who would 
mn lus “agency to determine prices for general 
government buying” ? The army ? Who will be in 
the army then ? The, day after war is declared 
the .leading industrialists will be in it For at 
previous hearings it has been openly admitted 
that tlio War Department has already commissioned 
no loss than 14,000 industrialists throughout the 
country a» “contact men.” This is fullv half, if 
not more than half, of the entire number of reserve 
officers in the German army at the outbreak of 
the war in 1914. Is there the slightest prospect 
that these men will not dominate . any general 
pureharms agones* 7 Or that they will even be 
satisfied with the opinion of the present National 
Commander of the American Legion that a return 
of 7 per cent on property during the next war 
will lio “about right” ? 

As for tho rest of the plan, never, so far as 
wc arc aware, even in Germany in tho palmiest 
tbys.of its militarism, did any generals advocate 
the immediate military seizure of all public 
buildings to houso troops. It is quite characteristic 
of tho extreme militarist mind that it brushes 


aside all consideration of the civil government 
when war begins— it .was this contempt of the 
Ludendorffs ami Tirpifzes for the German civil 
authority and their defiance of it which as. much 
a* anything else brought about the German disaster. 
What ‘would becorao of all our federal, .State, 
countv. and municipal governments if tho military 
should occupy their buildings on the outbreak of 
war and throw them into the street ? And how 
in heaven’s name could one drill and equip four 
millions of men m the corridors of our federal 
courts or post offices or customs houses ? If for no 
other reason, tho whole MacArthur plan ought to 
be thrown out because of this very stupidity. 


“The Striated Muscle Fetish” 

Mr. Mencken is nothing if ho is not 
vigorous. In the latest number of his 
paper. The American Mercury , he turms his 
irony on the cult of athletics, a good cult 
in its sphere and way, but the obsurd 
modern superstition about which has dono 
much to convince sensible people that it is 
possible to have too much of a good thing: 

The popular belief in athletics is grounded upon 
the theory that violent exercise makes for bodily 
health, and that bodily health is necessary to 
mental vigour. Both halves of this theory arc 
highly dubious. There is, in fact, no reason what- 
ever for believing that such a game as, say, foot- 
ball. improves the health of those who plov it. On 
the contrary, theie is every reason for believing 
that it is deleterious. The foothill player is. not 
only exposed constantly to a risk of grave injury, 
often of an irremediable kind ; he is also damaged 
in his normal physiological processes by tho exces- 
sive strains of tho game, and tho exposure that 
goes with playing it. If it were actually good for 
lialf-grown boys to wallow for several hours a day 
in a muddy field, with their heads bare and tho 
bleak autumnal skies oveilwad, thcn.it would also 
be good for them to be sprayed with a firehose 
before going to bed And if it .were good for their 
non-plaving schoolmates to sit watching them on 
cold and windy bleachers then it would also bo 
good for those school ir.atc3 to hear their professors 
in the same place. 

The truth is that athletes, as a c’ass, are not 
alovo the normal in health, but below it. Despite 
all the attention that they get from dietitians, 
rubbers and the medical faculty, they arc for ever 
beset by malaises, and it is almost unheard of for 
one of them to pa°s through an ordinary season 
without a spell of Hines*. When a college goes in 
for any given sport m the grand manner it always 
lias to prepare live or six time s as many players 
as the rules demand, for most of its stars aro 
found to be disabled at some time or other- Not a 
few. after a game or two. drop out altogether, and 
arc hear! of no more. Some aro crippled on tho 
field, but more succumb to tho mere wear and tear. 
In other words, the exercise . they get does not 
really improve their vigour : it only develops and 
reveals their lack of vigour. Tho sun ivms are not 
better animals than they were:, they aro simply 
better animals than the general m the tin,t place. 

Nor is there any ponderable body of fact bohmd 
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the common notion, so often, voiced by college 
presidents, that physical hca’th is necessary to 
mental achievement. In itself, to bo Pure., health 
is a good thing, just as wealth, is a good thing, but 
neither has anything to do with the operations of 
tho mind. Some of the noblest thinking that 
history can show was done by invalids In fact, 
certain kind of thinking seem to he better done by 
invalids than by healthy men, and Nietzsche was not 
far wrong when ho "argued that tho world owes a 
lot to the tubere'e bacillus and the spirochreta 
lullida. My belief is that Nietzsche himself, if h" 
had been a vigorous animal would havo wasted 
liis nights in some Leipzig beer-cedar and so left 
ids masterpieces unwritten. AH the pull ot ms 
environment was in that direction. Tho pressure 
upon him to bo respectable and normal, as such 
things were understood in his place and day, was 
verv heavy. Hut illness drove him to the high 
Alps, and thero ho hatched the ideas which if the 
majority of American histouans are to be believed, 
caused 'the World War. and so among other lovely 
things, produced l)r. Hoover and the American 
Legion. Ah, for moio germs out of the samo 
culture, and another Nietzsche ! 


Youth-Politics 


Mr Wyndham Lewis is contributing 
to the Time and Tide a very stimulating 
series of articles on youth-politics. The 
following extracts are taken from the second 
of the seiies : 


his natural, scenery for him, for tho fanatical 
water-colourist. . „ A . n , 

Certainly tho technique of Aouth-PohtLs does 
destroy romance. In fact, it must m tune actually 
blot out Youth altogether, as wo have formerly 
understood Youth in Europe, and put f?tnetmn„ 
far sterner .and less dreamy-eyed in its pia^e. 
Ail I cm say is that I have only to think of b r 
Janies Dame, and to recal the worse-than-sweet- 

mcat of tho Peter Pan adult nursery, and 1 « 
onco would give my vote for the blottin out os 
concept that liad reached such extremities of vultar 
sentiment. Rut I am hero not so much consider^ 
tho desirability or .the reverse of these s char fe, 
as simply explaining how the I et ^-L 

sweetness is squeezed out of Youth and 
highly aromatic political intoxicant or itsimpuism 
and pristine vitality liarnessed for the sake 
its latent power. , , . mrt 

Economics have always p’ayed a far large 1 
in politics than any recognized historian na 
allowed. King Charles’s head fell as a resu't ot 
tho Cat of the 'London merchant » 

instanc c, not at all in the ron, antic and rcvolutto^ 
ary wav that the historian would have you t jf , 3 
Put if that was true of events in the F«st, 
doublv true of what is occurring to-da\. ^ 
Soviet (as the Five-Year Plan should at on™ 
suggest) is a business iran . 8 , or „„S «pell 

republic . but wherever you look ■ W , 't(.rMrt 
more and more economics, and nothin^ cLe - ^ 
such politics as pure economics involve. 


Are not “Politics” nnd Youth" mutrcrtlv 
ovdu°ivo terms ? It mav never hare occurred 
to koto leaders that there tvere any {whirrs- 
IpeciHp related to youns Persons- Indeed 
does not “tender score" preclude the idea of 
not, ties 7 Yet the retlectire. in earrymn to their 
Koses a bouquet of P.irina Violets m»v. in 
poni°etin'.es reflect tt.at tho Cosmetic hmc. Monsieur 
Core Streets from this delicious and modret 
ofant certain delectable properties, ''Inch sear's 
i]e “converts into a pood many thousand.-, of 

’““ihercis a class of ohieots. srhicli homever 
ornamental "'0 are accustomed to recard a. 
stncSv useless. Yet many pure];- ornamental tlnwrs 
are hik e susceptible of exploitation. There is 
arc iUr,i . t> ]C husine's mind does not see 


ucn ct Human unpuiso us ih'-j ““r”* 

In the Youth H evolution, recruits oro ra™, N 

almost entirely by masns . of flattery -v j • 

m thr> spx-war. so it is m tho age-war. ju 


ertremdyTo/IIoI'A ' Bid “even" a beccareiyoman 
"res $ hWimr ffm* 


her Jfow ling oils pin? imo fe'wu. ns 
and pity. And shall Big Business bo outdone? 

Jt xwSlftilc’ technique 'of Youth-Politics pure 
f ° TJi« “voiith” is not a thing of flesh, and 
“liut is something like water or wind : it is 
blood, but is so an abstraction. a natural 

considered simpij^ water-power provides 

fo F 0 h n T k?tv v ith electric light. Tliat is very 
A la, S c e other hand, it conveits a mountain 
V S i C Hnf?roS io?nasiic beanty-mto a dull reservoir 
lake— 01 treat f. 0H : t 01 , cn to anyone to dislike 

of water. political engineers— these Youth- 

am introducing to you-in tho same 
lay that Buskin haled the engineers who spoilt 


almost entirely by means .ot j n the 

in the sex-war. so it. is m t.to age-wa harangued 
militant days of Feminism women were > 

to the effect that thov were as .j, gtupid 

Most women being, like most men, J *r , ^jureo 


Most women being, like most men, . wir80 

things had to be said to them , and ^ oni!j or 
most “youths”— liko most middlc-agedpe t0 
gre> beards— being stupid, stupid thing* na 
be said to most “youths: that is mcvita 


The Spanish Revolution , 

The Lin,,!, Age. in “"’“.“fatare ‘oMkh 
discusses tho scope and the tnture 
Spanish revolution : . .. 

The Spanish Revolution '>5' xvjr 

most important event sudden develop- 

bccausc represents a new *urongh which all of 
went of tho wor d J?' 0 , iV, ? !l0 War itself was but 
us aro li'in? and of '™ h !tion -comrarallo « 
a pait. This vorld rc'O ° j{ c formation or to 
scope and simiflranco to 1 l( . c , n ,j plCJl t 
the Industrial t has overthrown certain 

historic changes in that it h i > tlw .needs 

institutions as no longer mi <i 
of the .da 5 . i>«vhn snared tho war, grew 

Spun, hiving been -1 ni(X i on , s fcito which 
steadily for thirty 5 eara i n ant j,, ua tcd from of 

finally (dispensed with ^ ‘ and Ai}*tn* 

government. In Bu _ sia, ^ j tho same change 

& «t®h -jsrff sss 

redeeT'to S«Se oi "'hero tho neat h.eatdovn 
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\vill occur and what institution in what country 
will be the next to give wav, but we shall stand 
on smer ground € iE we confine ourselves to tho 
present and to Spain. 

The activity ot various groups of workers in 
behalf of the Republic attests to the economic 
background of the Spanish _ revolt- The Socialist 
Party and the General. Union of Workers were, 
in fact, chiefly responsible for Alfonso’s flight, 
because they threatened to call a general strike 
unless he left the country- The variety and 
nature of the demands in their programme show 
how many changes were necessary. 

What, stands in the . wav of social revolution 
in Spain— as distinguished from the political 
revolution that has already occurred — 13 the Catalan 
question. Salvador de Madariaga’s excellent book 
entitled Spain, recently published in the United 
States by Scribner’s not only anticipates much 
that has happened in recent weeks but also gives 
an excellent analysis of the Spanish character. In 
spite of the revolutionary fervour in both Madrid 
and Barcelona, the inhabitants of the two cities 
aro so different that they will not find it easy to 
work together. The Castilian respects authority 
and has tho making of a good Socialist, but the 
Catalan is a born anaichist and, though his first 
acquaintance with Communism may have caused 
some explosions, he is not likely to submit to the 
strict discipline that Communism demands. Nor 
is tho psychological ,eon trust he tween Madrid and 
Barcelona the only force working against social 
revolution in Spain. The Roman Catholic Church, 
although quite reconciled to a Republic, would 
surely assert its great influence if the pohticil 
revolution should threaten to become social. 

Spain’s fotcign policy is not expect a d to undergo 
any immediate change as a result of the revolution. 
The now government has too manv domestic 
problems on its hands to assert itself effectively 
m Europe and alter the present balance of power. 
Tho French, however, fear that the Republicans, 
many of whom opposed the Riflian war against 
Abd-el-ICriiu, will not apply a strong hand to 
Morocco and that European prestige in North Africa 
will suffer accordingly. Iu the league of Nations, 
too. tho French believe that tho Spanish Republicans 
will Ik> less obliging than the Monarchists. A con- 
tributor to the Intramigcant laments th a departure 
of Senor Quinones do I/‘on from. the Embassy in 
I’aris because of tho valuaMo.services he rendered 
France, notably by intervening at Geneva over 
the Upper Silo Stan question. Also in the. New 
World tho Republic is likely to pursue in the 
Jong run a more hlieral policy than the monarchy. 
Needless to say, there is no thought of political 
ambition, and even commercially the New 
Government will bo far less aggressive than the 
British I-aboritc-sor the Priime of Wales. But tho 
existence of a Republic in Spain will inevitably 
turn the eyes of South Americans towards Europe 
and cultural loads are likely to bo strengthened. 
That is to say, more lecturers from Spaia and 
more Spanish ideas will circulate through Latin 
America, to the almost inevitable detriment of 
Chevrolet and Frigidaire sales. 

Rathenau’s Letters to a Lady 
The Xntr Frcic Presse of Vienna has 
published some letters from the famous 


German statesman, Walter Rathenau, to a 
lady who loved him. These letters, as The 
Living Age, which translates them, observes, 
show the greatness of Ratbenaa and reveal 
his qualities in all their admirable purity 
and spiritual clearness. Hero is oue of 
these letters : 

Dear Fraulein Lore, — 

Your letters, espoeia'ly the dispairing one to 
vour b r other, have filled me u ith care and sorrow. 
What shall I. what can I do for you? You want 
me near you, want my support and a part of 
myself, and how gladly would I gtvo it to von. 
But I no longer belong to myself, I have given 
myself away. Nothing remains to me, hardly an 
hour for rest and hardly any sleep. I am but a 
stranger who has come to bequeath himself, and 
as soon as 1 liave given myself out completely 1 
shall live no longer. In private life I should not 
tolerate giving up so much of my time. I should 
not bear the weight of hatred and hostility tint 
lies on my shoulders , but I do put up with all 
this because I have no will of my own, no 
homestead, no private life, but am like a man in 
an armed turret who has bis orders and works a 
machine gun. 

You want to live for my sake. 1 feel this 
with gratitude. Nobody has ever yet wanted to 
live for we alone. You are tho first. Everyone 
has wanted me to live for them, and that was 
natural because, as far as my strength allows, 
I do live for them all, though of course in a 
different sense from 'what people want. For what 
they want is not me myself but things that are 
attached to ine, yet apart— stimulation, support, 
ideas, negotiations. They do not want mo myself, 
but refuse me. You could not livc*for me tn the 
usual sense. A motor like myself needs but little 
od. which may be supplied by any hand at all. 
It goes on iunning as long as tho fuel tint drives 
it holds out. If you want to exist for my sake, 
you can do it only by existing for your own sake, 
not in the usual sense, but in the sense of existing 
for the sake of the powers that are given you. 
I)o you believe that I lute in mind books that 
you must xs rito and that will be printed? Perhaps 
you are living for mo in that you aro helping 
Klaus, or whoever needs your help. I should hko 
to ask you to bo with tnc one of those dreary 
autumn evenings, but 1 should be so unspeakably 
distressed by the thought of your cold ride home, 
and I cannot accommodate you for the night. 
Perhaps you will come carlv Sunday .afternoon 
il I promise cot to keep you beyond the hr-t hour 
of evening? I am no longer so concerned about 
Klaus, ‘When you come, tell me his address so 
that I. can send him my last piece of writing. 
Good night. Fear not and don’t be sad. 


The Outlook for New Turkey . 

Of late, Italy lias been faking a good 
deal of interest in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Ono of the features of this interest is the 
space given to Turkish questions in th'* 
Italian Press. In L'OUremarc, a monthly 
review of Rome, appears an article on 
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Turkey ol to-day and to-morrow by Dieso 
C.intalupo, an Italian economist and political 
scientist. A translation of this article 
is given by The International Digest, from 
which the following cvtrnct is taken : 

The world crisis has farther aggravated tlio 
already formidable Oriental crisis. In the ease of 
Turkey, it began with the birth of the new state 
and has binco then progressively increased until 
it has reached the aUrmin? proportions of today. 
Horn with an empty, treasury and faced with the 
necessity of providing internal and external* security 
Kemal was compelled to resort to extreme financial 
measures. Furthermore, it was necessary to 
replace the •{ j million Turkish ponnds formerly 
obtained each year from the agncnltuml “tithe." 
a burdensome and unjust fax which very properly 
lm liecn abolished la order to help the tvsisant. 
who is the foundation of the republic. The last 
two years have brought extreme economic misery: 
the poverty of tho great mass of peasants is terrify- 
ing, and the finances of tho state are not in the 
apparently llounsUing condition of two years ago. 
Wlulc nothing more can be squeezed out of the 
people, who lack even their daily bread, dis- 
bursements . for tho army and public works still 
increase. 

These are the real difficulties, psychologically 
and t moral iv, technically .and financially, which 
have for tho past and will for some time in the 
future lmm per Turkey. All plans for reforms, 
rehabilitation, and reconstruction absolutely require 
tho participation of foreign capital and capital 
does not How to regions whch? it fears difficulties, 
intrigues, chicaneries; where promises are mode 
but not kept; where the courts— to which final 
recourse must bo had -are partial and corruptible: 
and where a permanent mist makes breathing 
difficult. In tho relations between Turkey and 
tlio West, tho clarification of mutual rights and 
duties can onlr be obtained if both sides will free 
themselves from the pro-war mentality 

Turkey, or rather its responsible representatives, 
must jay aside tho sensitiveness 0 f .an oppressed 
people and tho fear of persecution, an unfortunate 
trait inherited from the old Ottoman regime which 
saw an enemy in every stranger, too strong to be 
fought in tho open but to be damaged by all 
possible subversive means. The proofs of this 
anti-social and anachronistic attitude arc many and 
of dailv occurrence. It is . useless, to hope for 
intimate collaboration and sincere friendship until, 
nt least w hero educated and highly placed persons 
are concerned. Turkey can enter into relations 
With western society without manifesting re- 
diculous suspicions. Turkey must be aware not 
onlv of its rights, but also of its obligations, , 

Everybody knows that l ranee enjoys wide 
sympathies m Turkish intellectual and aristocratic 
envies' England is admired and fearel for her 
tinandal and naval power- Germany dominates 
the 11 military and commercial classes; and Russia 
SSm manv trumps m her bands, being a neighbour 
w ostentatiously of anti- western orientation, 
fmollr the emntmft in 1 10 raration 


However that -may be, Turkey finds herself 
jodiy at one of tho mo men tons crossroads in her 
history, where sagacity, absence of illnstons and 
clear vision are. required. 

An. old oriental proverb says “A Turkish 
administrator needs m Armenian for accountant 
and a Oreck for counsellor." The Turkey of today 
is a geographical, ethnical, political, and economic 
unit, destined to become in the future one of the 


most important factors in the Near East, and it 
will l>o tlio noble mission of Fascist Italy to assist 


in the development and prosperity ot the new 
republic. 


finally., the tQ favour Urn Germans, 

°!X'£t c itat some .day Turkey will 


MS* and.SWes jio «g«3^“"l55 

and Italy should be ready for that 
day ashen it arrives. 


The Hew Labour Encyclical 

Last month we published a short criticism 
o[ the new Labour Encyclical of the Pope. 
A rnoro extended notice of the scope and 
purport of this encylic.il appears in America. 
the leading Catholic weekly of tho United 
States. From it a very clear idea may be 
formed of tho Catholic position with regard 
to some of the most controversial social ques- 
tions of tho day. 

The controversy which Jm raged— not without 
some heat— in European Catholic circles, as to 
l opo Leo’s doctrine of ownership, or the right of 
property, is effectively dealt with Both extremes 
are to be avoided : undue emphasis of tho private 
and individual aspect of ownership (against which 
emphasis most of tho active complaints were 
raised), and undue emphas's of its social an® 
public aspects. Pope l’ius lays down once anil for 
all the solid distinction, that the right of .propet t> 
is a matter of justice, but its proper use is matter 
of other virtues. . , . . , 

“We reassert the fundamental pnnciplc, laia 
down by I-eo XIII, that tho right of property must 
l>o distinguished from its use. It belongs to what 
is called commutative justice, faithfully to respect 
tho possessions of others — Tlio putting of one s 
own possessions to proper use, however, docs not 
fall under this form of justice, but under "certain 
other values, and therefore, it is “a duty not enforced 
by courts of justice." Hence it is untrue to 
contend that tho right of ownership, and its proper 
use are bounded by the samo limits : and it 
oven less true that the very, misuse or oven. the 
non-nso of ownership destroys or forfeits the right 
itself. 

Tho State, therefore cannot take away man a 
natural right whether by “crushing taxes,, or 
otherwise. Rut the Stato has tho right to 'control 
its use." as Pope Leo lud declared, in aceonianco 
with tho common good. “When tho civil authority 
adjusts ownership to meet tho needs of the public 
good, it acts not ns any enemy, but as the friend 
of private owners." The grave obligations of 
•'charity, beneficence, and liberality” rest, upon tho 
wealthy in disposing of their superfluous income. 

There has been a “steady unit," in tho rope's 
opinion, towanls tho accumulation of undue wealth on 
tho part of capital, with the consequent unpoveri-hment 
of the workingman- Nevertheless it is «a “(also 
moral principle' ’—an error more subtle than tliat of 
the Socialists— to hold that “all products and 
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profits excepting those required to replace .invested 
capital, belong by every right to the workingman.” 
The only way to stop. this devastating, worldwide 
process of the impoverishment of the proletariat is 
to stop accumulating profits and to supply “an 
ample sufficiency” to the workingman ;.so that “by 
thrift they may increase their possessions and.- • 
bear the family burden with greater ease and 
security, being freed from that hand-to-mouth 
insecurity which is the lot of, the proletarian ” 
“Unless serious attempts are made, with all energy 
and without delay,” to put these recommenda- 
tions into practice. “let nobody persuade himself 
that the peace and tranquillity of human society 
can effectively be defended against the forces of 
revolution.” 

. Such a programme, how ever, cannot be realized 
without proper wages- This discussion of wages 
is one of the most detailed, and for the general 
public one of the most interesting features of the 
Encyclical. 

The Pope’s doctrine as to the reform of the 
social order takes a middle course between “'indi- 
vidualism” and State absorption : the course which 
America, particularly m reference to domestic 
affairs, has strenuously defended for years. 

It i3 an injustice, a grave evil, and disturbance 
of right order for a larger and higher organization 
to arrogate to itself functions which can be 
performed efficiently by smaller and lower bodies 
This is a fundamental principle of social philosopy, 
unshaken and unchangeable, and it retains its lull 
truth today. Of its very nature the true aim of all 
social activity should be to help individual members 
of the social body, but never to destroy or absorb 
them. 

Society, thcrefoie, should be "organic”; in the 
true, seme of the word, in that a “graded hierar- 
chical order exists between the various subsidiary 
organizations.'’ The Pope is even more specific : 
“the aim of social legislation must therefore be 
the establishment of vocational groups.” ilen 
should not be bound together “according to the 
position they occupy on the labour market, but 
according to the diverse functions they exercise in 
society.” Such groups are necessary to the “natural 
and spontaneous development’’ of society. 

lie sees these vocational groupings, while far 
reaching, yet as voluntary, or private m their origin. 
In this his concept di tiers from the compulsory, 
governmental or syodicaf system^ of the Fascist 
State, lie appraises, however, both the strength 
and the weakness of the latter system. 

The abuse of capital, not the system as such, 
has brought about present evils. This abuse has 
taken the from of the “capitalistic-economic regime, 
that lias brought unlimited power not only to the 
owners, but even the trustees of invested funds ” . 
and “irresistible power” when exercised by men 
“grasping, as it were, at the very soul of production, 
so that no one dare breathe against tneir.will.” 
This concentration of power,, the characteristic of 
the modern economic order, is a natural result of 
“limitless free competition.” and has Jed to a three- 
fold struggle for domination. Here, in a profound 
paragraph, the. Pope puts his finger on the heart 
of the international situation : 

tirst, there is the struggle for dictatorship in 
the economic sphere it.-elt ; then the fierce battle to 
acumre control of the State, so that its resources 
and authority may be abused in the economic 
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struggles ; finally, the clash, between States them- 
selves. This latter arises from two causes: because 
the nations apply their power and political 
influence, regardless of circumstances, to promote 
the economic advantages of their citizens ; and 
because . two icrsa economic forces and economic 
domination are used to decide political controversies 
between peoples. 


A Liberal’s Confession of Faith 
In his address delivered on the occasion 
of a dinner held in his honour by the 
Academy of Political Science of the United 
States, reproduced in Political Science 
Quarterly , Mr. Lippraann, the well-known 
journalist, gave an account of what he 
considered to be the fundamental philosophical 
position of liberalism and why it was necessary 
to the world After referring to the fact 
that we cannot be certain of anything in 
our national life, he said : 

What then can we adhere to, since in our 
world we cannot be sure we have attained the 
truth g We can adhere, I believe, to the ways 
in which men have found the truth and to the 
spirit in which they have so ught it. We do not 
know the answers to all our problems. Who do 
not even know what all our problems are. We 
have only to look backward into history to see 
how often men have beeu preoccupied with issues 
that did not matter while they overl ooked those 
wJiicJi changed the course of history. Is there 
any reason to suppose that we see our world in 
any truer prospective * I should suppose not. 

We must assume that the future will surprise 
us. We must acknowledge that wo do not know 
how our destiny will unfold. We must believe 
that in the kind of world we live in, where 
invention and dtscovery engender such rapid 
change, it is iraposible for us to say : there is 
our goal and this is the straight road to it. 
We are compelled to say that the goal is hidden, 
that we can see only a little of the road, and 
that the road we see is not very clearly marked. 
We arc explorers m a strange world, and what 
and what we must depend upon is not a map 
of the country— for there is no map— but upon 
those qualities of mind and heart and those 
distillations of experience which men have 
learned to depend upon when they faced the 
unknown. 

This, perhaps, is the testament of liberalism. 
For underlying all . the specific projects .which 
men espouse who think of themselves as liberals 
there is always, it seems to me, a deeper concern- 
It is fixed upon the importanco of remaining 
free in mind and in action before clianging 
circumstances. That is why liberalism Jm alwavs 
been associated with a passionato interest .in 
freedom of thought and freedom of speech with 
scientific research, with experiment, with tho 
liberty of teaching, with the ideal of . an 
independent and unbiased press, with tho right 
of men to differ in their opinions and to bo 
different in their conduct. That is why it is 
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associated with icsistanee to tyrannv, with 
criticisira o! dogma and authority, with hatred 
of intolerance and fanaticism, with distrust of 
suppression and repression, and all forms of 
centralized, rigid and alien direction of men's 
affairs. 

This, many critics of liberalism say, leads 
to indecision and inaction. Mr. Lipproann 
admits that. But he q Dentes further : 

The question, however, is not whether it is 
easier or more exciting or more immediately 
effective in results to, be illiberal, but whether 
the world we live in can be brought under 
civilized, control without the gifts of the liberal 
spirit I think it cannot be. In a stable, settled, 
and unchanging society, custom and established 
truth may suffice, But in an unstable and 
changing society like ours, the unceasing discovery 
of truth is a necessity. For the ouly .sure 
foundation of action is truth that experience 
wiU verify, and the great concern of the liberal 
spirit with human freedom rests at last upon 
the conviction that at almost any cost men must 
keep open the channels of understanding and 
preserve unclouded, lucid, and serene their 
receptiveness of truth. This concern with human 
freedom is not only a matter of. resisting 
encroachment upon civil liberties. It is matter 
of personal honour, of seeking always m a spirit 
searching self-examination to confront the facts 
with a mind and with a heart that have no 
hidden entanglements. There are the entanglement 
of material things which push us to rationalize 
our self-interest in glorious abstractions. . There 
are also the entanglements of our convictions, 
the deposits of pride, hope, vanity and stubbornness, 
which men often guard as jealously as their 
property. The liberal spirit is the dibit, not of 
any cult, or sect, or party, but of any man or 
woman, to remain clear and free of his irrational, 
his unexammecl, Jus unacknowledged prejudg- 
ments. so that he mar the more effectively make 
his litile contribution "to the search and 
expectation of greatest and exactest things 

The Charka and its Utility 

Mr. Theodore Maynard puts forward the 
following justification of the charka in The 
Catholic T n»rW, u Catholic monthly of the 
United States ; 

t am inclined to think that the part of his 
programme that has been most effective n that part 
winch has most often been jeered at -Ins revival 
of the fiand-spioniog wheel Even Rabindranath 

Tagore when asked to lend the support of Im 


powerful example to the. movement bv spinning 
for half an hour a day is on record as Jiavin-’ 
retorted with unbecoming levity, "If half an hour, 
why not eight hours 

We might have expected the great poet to 
perceive that even half an hour’s spinning done 
every day. in conjunction with millions of Ins 
obscure fellow-countrymen, would help greatly in 
effecting two things— tho two things, by the way, 
that Tagore himself . ha* been most interested in : 
the economic emancipation of India and her spiritual 
emancipation. 

I hasten to explain that I do not believe, of 
course, that all tlvat is needed for spiritual eman- 
cipation is a spinning wheel. But l take the 
charka to be a symbol, as well as a very practical 
instrument, and therefore, let it stand for the whole 
revolt against industrialism. By fighting against 
the domination of Lancashire, whose machines 
have destroyed the greatest of the .Indian 
village industries. Gandhi is doing much more 
than fighting for India : he is at the same time 
fighting the thing which degrades the spirit 
of man wherever this prime modem evil 
triumphs— the materialistic concept of industry. 
It is not a question here of a comfiict between 
the civilizations of Last and West, but of a conflict 
between God ana .Mammon. 

And the spinning wheel is also tho most practical 
means for supplementing the piti/ullr slender 
means of the mot. The vast mass of tho people 
of India live always on the verge of starvation: 
and the failure of the monsoons inevitably brings 
famine Though the charka will never produce 
food, when food is not to be had, it will at least 
provide the means of purchasing food except at 
times of the complete failure of the crops- -'0 
capital is needed to set one m operation : and any 
odo can be readilv taught how to handle the wheel, 
which is besides so little laborious that. tho aged 
and small children can take their part m contri- 
buting to the family fund. Moreover, the work H 
alva\ s done at home, and is non-eonipetitive. Since 
all are approximately equalized m its u-e. Should 
its re-establishinenf prove successful tremendous 
encouragement will he given to otliPl peasant 
industries which hare either peri shed, or are in 
danger of perishing, owing to tho Hooding of India 
by bmmmagem trash of various kinds. 

Tf Gandlu An re-establish the spinning-wheel— 
and he has very largely done so already— he can 
make the people of India economically independent, 
since their actual needs are few. That would give 
the whole country confidence, and increase the 
national dignity ; and it would practically, dostrpv 
the main reason for the British occupation : the 
need to find in India a rnaiket for British goods, 
especially cotton cloth. 



The Missionaries and Education 
Mahatma Gandhi’s warning against certain 
aspects ol the missionary activities in India 
has naturally focussed discussions on these 
topics. The Rev. W. Paton examines the 
relations between religion and education in 
The National Christian Council Review : 

It is in regard to the use of education as a 
missionary method that questioning has in fact 
mainly arisen. The simplest form of restriction 
has been the Conscience Clause, and as that Clause 
has been worked in certain Indian provinces, 
where a pupil may be withdrawn from religious 
instruction in an aided school on the request of 
the parent or guardian, or of himself if a major, 
I can see no moral objection to it. In Burma the 
Conscience Clause has been carried a little further, 
and is now a condition not merely of receipt of a 
grant-in-aid but of recognition. This is somewhat 
less self-evidently just, for it may be held as right 
that an institution offering a certain hind of 
education, and that only, to alt its pupils, tnay. if it 
satisfies educational standards, be recognized as a 
school within the established system. The process 
of restriction is carried still further m modern 
Turkey, where a religion may be taught to children 
who already are adherents of that religion, but not 
to others even if they desire it A fourth stage 
has been reached in the new regulations 
iu China, which if carried out in practice will 
ensure that no religion of any h'nd shall be taught 
in the lower schools, and only as an elective 
subject iu the upper schools and colleges, the idea 
underlying the proposals undoubtedly being that 
if no religion is taught in the lower schools it will 
not be 'elected’ m the upper. The final stage is 
reached m Soviet Kussu. where religion of all 
kinds is banned from the schools as intellectual 
and social poison. t 

.fudged bv the standards of freedom which 
c\i«t m stable and fully democratic states 1 do not 
think tint these latter types of restriction are 
intellectually or morally justified. It is neverthe- 
less important to understand the forces which 
give rise to them. In the case of Turkey, and still 
more of China, one element in the new restrictions 
is undoubtedly the belief, which has its origin in 
influential centres of learning in the AVest, that 
religion is an old-fa«hioned affair, inimical to 
human freedom, to social progress, and to 
enlightenment. I imagine that the underlying 
thought is cot different from that of the group of 
intellectuals m London who during the debates 
on the la«t Education ^ Dill in the Hou«e of Com- 
mons wrote to the Nation jirotesting against .the 
common assumption that «ome kind ot religious 
education ought to lie maintained m the schools, 
in view of the fact that religion "as at t>eat a 
harmless futility, and certainly should have no 


place in education Along with this has gone a 
still more powerful conviction, namely that the 
foreign school, t. e , the school established and 
maintained under foreign auspices, is a denationali- 
zing element in the State. In any country where 
full national freedom has not yet been achieved, or 
is only being achieved, and, the profound confidence 
engendered by long stability lias not yet been 
reached, such a suspicion is natural, and only 
time and persistent and humbl** goodwill can 
demolish it. 


The Decay of Humanism 

“Christianity and the New Age” by Mr. 
Christopher Dawson is one of the latest books 
iu the series “Essays in Order” which 31, 
Jaques Mari tain, the distinguished French 
philosopher and Mr. Wust is bringing out. 
In this book Mr. Dawson demonstrates the 
gradual decline of humanism since its 
glorious apagee m the age of the Renaissance. 
The following is the summary of his conclu- 
sions on this subject, made for C. S. S. Review 
by Father Verner El win : 

‘ The Renaissance has its beginning in the 
self-discovery, the self-realization and ihe self- 
exaltation of Man. Mediaeval man had attempted 
to base his life on the supernatural. Uw ideal of 
knowledge was not the adventurous quest of the 
human mind exploring its own kingdom: it was 
an tat ait ion of the eternal varieties flitch is itself 
au emanation from the Divine Intellect— 
irratliaho et participatio prnnac luns. The men of 
the Renaissance, on the other hand, turned away 
from the eternal and the absolute to the world 
of nature and human experience. They rejected 
their dependence on the supernatural, and 
vindicated their independence and supremacy 
in the temporal order. But thereby they were 
gradually led by an internal process of logic to 
criticize the principles of their own knowledge 
and to lose confidence m their own freedom. 
The self-affirmation of man gradually Jed to the 
denial of the spiritual foundations of his freedom 
and knowledge.’ In science, also, the growth of 
man’s control over nature is accompanied by a 
growing sense of his dependence on materhl 
forces. "So we have tho paradox that at the 
beginning of the Renaissance, when the conquest 
of nature and the creation of modern, science are 
still unrealized, man appears in godlike freedom 
with a sense of unbounded power and greatness: 
while at tho end of the nineteenth century, when 
nature has (icen conquered and there seem no 
limits to the powers of science, man i-» ojjre more 
conscious of his misery and weakne-s as the slave 
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and^dcath^ c ’ rca,,lS ^ anco aD( l physical appetito 

,„v;^ stc ^ of tho heroic exaltation of humanity 
characteristic of Mio naturalism of 
l"® „ iwnaissance, wo soo the humiliation of 
humanity m the auti-hunnn naturalism of Zola. 
Jian is stripped of his glory and freedom and 
je/t as a naked human animal shivering in an 
inhuman universe. 

. “Thus humanism by its own inner development 
is eventually brought to deny itself and to pass 
away into its opposite. For Nietzsche, who refused 
to surrender the spiritual element in the Renais- 
Banco tradition, humanism is transcended in an 
eiJort to attain to the superhuman without abandon- 
ing the self-assertion and the rebellious freedom of 
the individual will— an attempt which inevitably 
ends in self-destruction. But modern civilization 
as a whole could not follow this path. It naturally 
chose to live as best it could, rather than to 
commit a spectacular suicide. And so, in order to 
adapt itself to the new conditions, it was forced 
to throw over the humanist tradition 

lienee , the increasing acceptance of the 
mechanization of life that has characterized the 
last thirty years ” 

It is significant, as Mr., Dawson points out, 
that almost the only original element m the 
thought of tho new ago should be tho work of 
Jews. In physical science the dominant figure 
is Einstein, in psychology it is Freud, in economics 
and sociology it is Marx. The reason is, of course, 
that “the Jewish mind alone in the West has 
its own sources of Jife which are independent of 
the Hellenic and the Renaissance traditions.” 

The greatest danger to Europe is not “that, 
ve should actively adopt the Bolshevik cult of 
Marxian materialism, but rather that wo should 
yield ourselves passively to a practical material- 
ization of culture after the American pattern 
The Communists mav have deified mechanism in 
theory, but it is the Americans who haro realized 
it in practice.” , , , 

The realization of the decline of the humanist 
tradition and the prospect oF the complete 
mechanization of Western civilization have 
produced a striking change in the modern intellec- 
tual attitude towards religion. The present 
generation, even the rebels, are beginning to feci 
tho need for a lecnvery of the religious attitude 
to life which the European mind has lost dining 
the last two centuries. It is only in Fiance that 
tins tendency has taken the from of a complete 
acceptance of orthodox Catholicism Ei^ow here, 
the old rationalist hostility to tho idea of the 
supernatural and the transcendent persists side 
by side with the desire to find a new spiritual 
basis for civilization v Inch wilt serve ns a bulwark 
against the standardized mass-civili/atioa of the 


legs, its mouth parts, of its wings when it wears 
them, white-ant differs fun da men tally from the ant. 
its correct name and ono less open to objection is 
Termite. 

To those unskilled in distinguishing between 
them and the business is not simple, all termites 
?o/v» 1 rV Act tho termitologist recognizes some 
V“ i, .different species. The majority of these 
dwell Tropica] countries. 

Termites are an ancient race whoso history 
goes back to the dawning ages of time. Many 
millions of years before man’s appearance they 
mod already established themselves in flourishing 
communities all over the -world. Through untold 
ages the race lias survived, has conserved its 
character and maintained its niche in the grand 
panorama of life on this planet. 

The history of the Termite I is a record of the 
ceaseless struggles of a weak and timid people 
against a relentless and, determined enemy. 
Termites in tropical countries have no foes more 
dreadful more implacable than the ants. Between 
the termites and tho ants there lias been waged a 
merciless war winch has continued unabated for 
millions of years, ft would almost seem that 
Nature, has destined tho ant to become fhe 
exterminator of these weaker and comparatii ely 
defenceless insects 

If necessity be the mother of invention then 
s adversity its grandmother. The persecution of 
these weak and timid creatures, their ceaseless 
need for defence against a voracious and ever 
aggressive enemy have gradually produced among 
the termites better and more efficient devices for 
countering the attacks of their hereditarj' foes. 


White-Ants 

"WJiitc-ants mav be white but are not ants,’ 
Mr. S H/ Prater, c. m /. s. Curator 
Bombay National History Society. in the 
Indian State llailnayi Magazine. Wo learn: 

White-ants are not ants.. In the manner of its 
weiopment from the egg, in tho structure of its 


The Indian Ordnance Factories 
Tho Army Retrenchment Committee, now 
sitting, is giving its particular attention to 
the Government ordnance factories Jw 
Mijsoic Economic Journal publishes n * er >* 
timely article on them by Mr. F. S Grimston, 
the former Director of Ordnance Factories: 

The maintenance of a standing army is a heavy 
burden on the state and the expenditure 
thereby is usually regarded as a , necessary c u. 
unaccompanied during peace time b.v anj coi 
ponding benefit to tho community. Tho pnmars 
object of this paper is, to show that m inaia 
something must be placed to the credit 
the account, and that the country doc s aeftn/jj 
derive from the Ordnance >act°nes Rhc has . jo 
maintain some very substantial benefits, usually 

°' t Tbe*iwmifactnre of modern armaments involves 
two essentials lightness and mlerchange.it ulitv. 
Tbe former necessitates the use ot Iiign-uass 
materials and the latter great accuracy in manu- 
facture. to ensure tint component parts email 
assemble correctly without haring to »«3 iitteci or 
adjusted in any wav. In order to ensure mbso 
tv o essentials a very rigid s\ stem of inspection 
is necessary. Let it bo supposed, for instance, 
that certain parts of the breech mechanism ot an 
lS-pounder field gun. on active service, roamr® 
replacement owing to wear or damage bv cnem> 
fire. The new components must fit without in 
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necessity for adjustment by a skilled mechanic. 
"No such mechanical _ adjustments are possible in 
♦he field. A very minute departure from standard 
dimensions would, in many cases, render the 
component incapable of functioning. In breech 
mechanisms of this kind there _ are many dimen- 
sions which must be kept within a manufacturing 
toleranco of two-thousandths of an inch, and m 
the case of certain rifle parts, one thousandth of 
an inch is the maximum departure from standard 
allowable. It may be mentioned that a cigarette 
paper is approximately one-thousandth of an inch 
thick In order to maintain such standards of 
workmanship and material very highly organized 
factories are necessary. It is only natural there- 
fore to expect that the Ordnance Factories should 
contribute to the introduction of mechanical and 
other processes into India. 

The Ordnance Factories have, it seems to me. 
contributed to the introduction of technical 
education into India. The primary object of this 
was to enable Indians to fill posts on the staff of 
the Ordnance Factories, hut since they are free 
to use this training in order to qualify for posi- 
tions in private industry, the benefits conferred 
on the country is obvious. Every encouragement 
is given to manufacturers to visit these factories 
and inspect the processes, and members of the 
'Ordnance Factories staff are sometimes deputed 
to visit the works of private firms in order to 
give advice. . 

An endeavour has been made to induce the 
more intelligent and better educated to enter the 
engineering profession and the various trades 
connected therewith There has in the past been 
a tendency in India for the superior elements of 
society to favour the various writing professions 
and avoid the vocations connected with production. 
A change in outlook is, however, taking place in 
this respect and tradition is being replaced by 
enlightenment and scientific knowledge. It is 
interesting and instructive to witness a group of 
Rifle Factory apprentices, many of whom are 
drawn from the upper social strata doing manual 
work which they certain! v would not have (lone 
tweatv~five years ago. These lads realize that if 
they are to ri«o to positions of responsibility m 
the engineering profession they must possess real 
knowledge wlii ‘h must come )Q through the finger 
tips, and cannot bo. acquired only through book 
learning 


A Supreme Court for India 

Mr. T. U Venkatarama &*tn, c. i e\- 
Advocate-General. Madras pleads strongly 
for a Supreme Court for all India in The 
Indian Iteimr 

The idea of a supreme Court for India has 
entered upon a new pha-e after the Hound Table 
Conference. It was originally an idea of the politi- 
cian Tim lawyer was not very much in favour 
of it. It is intelligible that it should *0. The 
jmhtimn keen on establishing for India equality 
of status with the Dominions naturally do-ired to 
have an institution that he conceived to l«e m a 
manner indicative of that status ; and the lawyer 
<1 o( hiving an efficient tnbnn.il for i..e 

correction of the errors of the High Court and 


for the securing of uniformity of decisions in the 
various provinces should be satisfied with the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Nevertheless 
the sentiment in favour of the Supreme Court has 
been steadily growing. It was first moved in the 
form of a resolution by Sit Hari Singh Gour in 
the Legislative Assembly in 1921. By a unanimous 
vote of the Assembly it was decided to elicit the 
opinion of the country. Renewed in 1922 it was 
rejected as inopportune. It was brought up again 
in 1925 and was defeated by a large majority, 
though Mr. Jmuali and Mr Eardley Norton were 
in favour of the motion. Mr. Motilal Nehru was 
opposed to it and contributed not a little to its 
defeat That mav be said to be the turning-point 
in the history of the idea 

Since then Dr. Besant’s Home Rule Bill adopted 
bv the I L P. in England and read once in the 
House of Commons. Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru's book 
on the Indian Constitution, the Draft Constitution 
of Mr. Vijayaraghavacinnar and Mr. S Srinivasa 
Atyangar, two ex-presidencs of the Indian National 
Congress, and that of Mr. Rangaswam i Aiyangar 
have ail been published and they all support the 
idea of a Supreme Court. Mr. Motilal Nehru him- 
self has in the draft Constitution which bears his 
name given his support to the institution. 

The Simon Report and the Dispatch of the 
Government of India treated the federation of India 
as a far-off ideal and did not provide a federal 
court for India At the Round Table Conference 
the Princes surprised everybody by them assent 
to the idea of federation not as a remote ideal but 
as one immediately capable of a fair measure of 
realization A federal court became at onco an 
essential part of the new Constitution. The Lord 
Chancellor therefore took it for granted. The 
question then arises as to whether this federal 
court should or should not also be a supremo 
court of appeal from all the Indian High Courts. 

Sir Amberson Marten, the retired Chief Jusfice 
of the Romhay High Court, m a paper read by 
him before the Ea«t India Association on the tOth 
of March last, urged the conclusion that “for a 
federal India, a Federal Supremo Court was 
desirable and it should be a final Court of Appeal 
from the High CourN m rndia, subject in some 
exceptional cases to a further appeal to the Privy 
Council.” 

It must be addorl however that at the recent 
Madras Advocates' Conference he’d in Ea-ter last, 

M r. Itangachanar. a public man of the front rank 
and the leader of the Nationalist party in tiie 
Assembly, showed the greatest reluctance to the 
transfer nf appellate jurisdiction from the P. C\ 
to a Supreme Court. Notwithstanding this 
hesitancy of same of the men of the older genera- 
tion, there is clear and unmistakable indication 
that opinion is overwhelmingly in favour of a 
Supreme Court taking over the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the P C. It is needle^ to add that the 
Madras Confercnee was unanhnousJv fexcept for 
Mr- Hnngaohari ir’s hesitation) in favour of it. 

On the whole then it m.av lie taken that the 
idea of a Federal Supreme Court is no longer 
likely to be a subject of controversy or s^noiis 
di*-ent in Britain or in Indna. If then' should 
l>e any differences. it can only Is? in regard to 
details. 
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Gandhi and Economics 


In the Calcutta Review for July Mr. R. 
Sreenivasa Acharlu estimates tlie service of 
Mahatmaji in a machine-ridden world. 

Gamlhiji has spiritualized economics .as he has 
Ppiutuali/od politics. Said he. ^ilw^of bein^ 

!?a l uco<r^.s' ,, ioSs^ 

sr> jags®*' ‘spsrsrs? sr 1 s 

SK^Jsa^saiaS 

?hev°belcmc S burof 0 th 0 o whole human race- (MI 3S> 

^$PSBa$v£S 

ss» §• x 1 ■ ^-rtsss 

^'T,S ' worid mS 

if^iS^’SJ&SJSSSa 11 but universal, s.n of the 

purest type. tl pn rely paramattlnka 

Summing i up. from ‘^der* machinery an 
point of view ' n whtie from the Vpavahanka point 
evil and a curse. %hig worn »« ev { taWo necessity. 

of view, he rosa^ t means for the progress 

But a machine is on iJ ^ QJJ , he ideals of 

of humanity and mu * ■ I{ mu st be simple- 
Truth. Ahimsa and 10 tive humanitarian and 
llfe-RivmS. JjjjgjJS ’ has discovered one such 

Revision of Insurance law 

Revision of w"in”tto face 

maintains the George Rainey to the 

Editor ’ 


icecdins no 


le-enact the Indian Insurance Act would. I am 
afraid, he highly controversial and Government 
certainly felt that the atmosphere of the last 
twelve months was not a suitable atmosphere for 
undertaking legislation of that kind, because the 
controversial questions which, would arise being 
the racial character and involving the whole, issue 
of what is and what is not unfair discrimination 
are precisely the question winch have come for 
consideration at the Round Table Conference, 
lie further remarked that “these questions so far 
as the Government of India are concerned lnve 
been taken out of our hand* for the time being 
and thev will be settled in one form or other at 
the R T C.” He had given an assurance that 
when this settlement ha* been reached the way 
will be cleared to take up the amendment of the 
Insurance Act. , . ,, 

it i* <imte clear that there is a wide divergence 
between the standpoint taken by Sir George Rainey 
and the point of mow of the Federation. The 
former is obsessed with the idea of protecting the 
policy-holders while the latter representing the 
interests of Indian trade and commerce has put 
forward a mote comprehensive demand, namely, 
the protection of Indian Insurance. 

In the Last issuo of the Insurance World we 
have pointed out the defects of any scheme to 
Xrttlie Doliyy-hold-re only. The demand of 
the Federation is more reasonable, and if tlie same 
is conceded it will ultimately benefit the insurer 
as well as the insured But now that the Govern- 
ment have definitely decided not to take up the 
miestion of reu*ion of insurant? law till tho R. 1. 
C has concluded its deliberation*, we ask out 
countrymen attending the said Conference to take 
im the cau*o of Indian Insurance and light ioi 
Sine. La the 1,W i„uo wo haw already referral 
to the Protocol agreed upon at the International 
Conference on the Treatment of Foreigners held 
under the auspices of the League of Nations. \\o 
hope the Indian delegates would not surrender 
the privilege India has been entitled to under the 
said Protocol 


Education and Law and Order 
An interesting sidelight is thrown by 
Prof. .1. AY Gregory, n. i>., n -c.. r. R- *, > n 
the Klialsa Itrnnv in discussing tlie problem 
of Indian education and unemployment e 
arc amused to read : 

Education in India i, n lac-tof of tho hwjMt 
political impoitance. Acconlins . to the at liberate 
judgment of competent authorities 
ticen longer and is more highly honoured in India 
than in any other country in the world, and on no 
ot pr people ha* education a more direct and more 
powerful influence. Vet its existing higher education 
is widely condemned ns iiu*ehio\ous and demorah/- 
ng The lndi m PniveiMtie* aro denounced ns 
rusin" a race of nnempkned and uncmployaMo 
malcontents who are a hindrance to progress. 
Twelve j car* ago it was mj lot to visit India as 
a mender of the Commission for the Reform of 
Calcutta llni\or«itv. Hcfoie leaving this country 
1 w.ts cm phat italic warned by people or long Indian. 
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experience that the Universities were such a 
menace to lair and order, and such a danger to 
the country# , that they had better lie 
allowed to drift into inefficiency, and that it would 
be a serious mistake to improve these nurseries 
of disaffection and discord. 

So impressive were some of these statements 
that I was glad of the opportunitr that was 
afforded me to inspect the records of the Bengal 
police regarding the part played by the educational 
institutions in the political agitation of the pre-war 
years and especially as to their connection with 
the acts of violence for which some of the students 
had forfeited their lives. The testimony of the 
police was emphatic that the students involved in 
this movement and in seditious crime came not 
from the University, but from the Middle Vernacu- 
lar schools, which received no Government grant 
and were not under Government control. Many 
scholars entered Calcutta University with political 
views inculcated in those schools, but most of 
them soon settled down to their new work and 
lost interest in political agitation According to the 
police reports, only the university failures supported 
the campaign of criminal sedition and dacoitv. The 
testimony of the police was that the educated 
classes had been the most effective sunporters of 
law and order, and had shown the fullest appre- 
ciation of the benefits of British administration. 

Even today boys in High Schools, emo- 
tional and incapable of forming batanced 
opinion because of their youth and ignorance, 
perhaps are easily won over, to the methods 
of violence, and do not for obvious reasons 
easily give up what they imbibe then. But. 
the police perhaps are no longer sure of 
the University graduates. Science students 
and research scholars, we are told, are 
objects of their suspicion They ‘like’ such 
educated men. 


Origin of Art and Culture in India 
In an interesting paper read at the last 
Patna Session of the Oriental Conference 
(published now in the Visca-Bharati 
Quarterly\ Prof. Snniti Kumar Chatterji 
traced the various strata of Indian art, and 
summed up the whole history as follows: 

If we were to trace the various strata of Indian 
Art. we could pose the following • 

(11 The Pre-Aryan Ait of India, connected with 
Pre- Aryan religion earliest relics found at 
Mohen jo-Uaro and Harappa- suppressed or sub- 
merged > during the centuries of Aryan supremacy 
in religion and culture, or perhaps existing in a 
flourishing state with the old religion side by side 
with Aryan religion and culture, and coming to 
its own probably in the middle (or first half) of 


the first millennium B.C. with the re-establishment 
of non-Aryan cults and ritual and religious and 
philosophical notions in later Hmdu ; sm (Yaksha 
cults. Tree-deities Chailyas, Siva and other Hindu 
Gods, Yoga practices, puja ritual : seals with 
animal figures, terra-cotta figures, copper figures, 
stucco portrait statues). This Art at its base seems 
to be connected with Sumerian Art. 

We do not know what art the Austric people 
possessed ; but it is quite likely that some elements 
of architecture and decorative art in India. South- 
Eastern Asia and Indonesia originated with the 
Austrics 

(2) Some rudimentary art, mostly lx>r rowed 
from Assyria and Babylonia, as brought in by the 
Aryans ; probably images in wood and clay and 
metal, and a little wood-carving, with some 
Assvrian motifs. (This is rather problematical). 

(3) The Art of Aryan Persia— itself an eleeetie 
formation, wit}i elements from Assyrio-BabyJonian 
Art, and Egyptam, Asia Minor and Ionian Greek 
Art. This exerted a profound influence on a blend 
of 'D and (2) which was probably taking place 
during the middle of the first millennium B C., and 
the result was— 

(4) The first crystallised expression of an 
Ancient Indian National Art, in which the mixed 
Arvan and Non-Arvan people shared, m Maurya 
and Sunga times. Beginnings of Indian iconography. 

(5) Advent of Greek influence , (i) Gandhara— 
remaining outside the Indian pale, a thine apart— 
unassimilated with the Indian tradition: (it) absorbed 
Greek influence, leading to the strengthening of 
(4). which became more refined and more urban in 

(O' Mathura (Kushana) and Amaravati (Andhra) 
Art of the early centuries of the Christian era. 

(7) Development of (6) through free working of 
the native Indian spirit, and permeation of Indian 
philosophical and leligious conceptions, into 
Classical Gupta Art, on which the subsequent art 
history of Hindu India was broad-based- 

(8) Development of Gupta Art into tnrd-medrae- 
val and late mediaeval local schools I'allava (with 
elements from the earlier Andhra Art of the South), 
Rashtiakufa, Pala. Orissan, Western and Central 
Indian, etc-, etc. 

(9) (7) and varieties of (b> pass into Indo-China 
and Java, where modified by the local native 
character and contribution, this is transformed to 
Hindu Colonial Art of South-Eastern Asia : to wit : — 

(i) Mon and Burmese . («) Ivhmer . I»il Siamese, 
based on Khmer, but with modifications and 
refinement bv contact with the Siamese race : 
(tr) Cham, with important modification, (t) Javanese: 
(a) Early or Hindu-Jaranese ib) IMiddle Javanese, 
with an increase of the Indonesian character, and 
(c) Late Javanese, with still greater Indonesian 
influence . Ori Balinese Early. Middfe and Late, 
agreeing with Javanese. 

(10) The Buddhist Art of Seriadia. China, Korea 
and Japan in -which and (6‘) meet with fresh 
influences from Perua (Sasanian Art), and later on 
is further modified bv (7) and varieties of (S). There 
is .also profound modification by the native art and 
spirit of China. 



Position of Women in Turkey To-day 

By Mrs. NIL AM A DKSAI, r.a. 


T O estimate properly tbc exact position 
which women in Turkey have 

acquired to-day, we must turn back 
to the past, to the Turkey of Sultan Abdul 
Hamid. Only then can wo haro u imo 
perspective of the vast changes that the 
Revolution has brought about in the lives 
of our Turkish sisters. 


At the time when English women hud 
just embarked on their fight for equality 
with men, having fully realized their 
strcngtli and capacities for even tho hardest 
job in life, during tho Great War, women 
in Turkey were still enshrouded under 
their veils ; Turkey, till then known as the 
Sick Man of Europe, had just begun to 
work out her political liberation and had 
no definito plans for tho emancipation of 
her womanhood. Women had no status, 
either social or political, in society. They 
could not raovo out of their houses alone 
If they did, that was always in a group, 
like so many moving black bundles, 
seldom speaking to anyone or even amongst 
themselves ; they almost looked like silent 
spectres They could not dare accompany 
their menfolk who moved about only with 
their kind or at times with European 
women. In the home, it was even worse. 
They were secluded in the harem winch 
was sure to bo not the best portion of the 
house. There was a mighty screen of entire 
separation standing between and dividing 
tho two sexes. The almighty veil, the 
scourge of womanhood, was there, and 
denied to them the vision of the world 
outside. The veil was made of thick canvas 
and it completely hid their features. Besides, 
it entailed a number of physical discomforts; 
it was hot and uncomfortable, causing 
severe pain in «» Jy sudden 

exposure to the sun when thrown back 
aS eivirnr rise to a sort ot squinting habit. 
Tot on no account was the veil to bo 
difearded Abdul Hamid was the most 
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privilege of divorcing his wife whenever fie 
liked by simple words of repudiation, and 
taking to himself another one. Women 
were like slaves or rather mere chattels of the 
household— whose only goal in life was to find 
and keep good masters for themselm. 
They had no freedom in marriage and were 
given away in marriage to any man 
irrespective of age, culture, education and 
opinion. To dream of economic independence 
when such were tho state of things would 
be nothing hut a ludicrous dream. 

There was very little of female educa- 
tion. The girls were not allowed to 
be educated in schools. They receired 
their training, whatever it was worth, at 
home under the seclusion of the harem. 
Rich families, however, kept European 
governesses for their daughters, who thus 
indirectly caine, in touch with a culture 
diametrically opposed to their own. Some 
girls could speak and read French well, and 
this also initiated them into a wider out- 
look of life and gave them some idea about the 
conditions prevailing in other countries, 
gradually giving birth to a feeling of discon- 
tent and revolt in their hearts. A sort of 
sclf-consciousness as the creatures of a new 
era dawned on them. This new generation 
of girls comparing their lives with those 
of their sisters in IVesfern lands, saw 
their degradation and realized the true nature 
of their status The tortures of the harem and 
the antidiluvian institution of polygamy, with 
its paraphernalia of hate and jealousies the 
ruin of a happy and peaceful home, gnawed 
at them. 

Indeed, to summarize the situation, we 
might say that women of Turkey in those 
days were suffering from a terrible mental 
torpor and wore surging with an inner 
feeling of revolt — a loDgiDg to free themselves 
from tho shackles of social and economic ' 
bondage, which they dared not express but 
could not entirely stifle, and consequently a 
wide gulf separated them from their mothers. 

It was tho Revolution, tho birth of a New 
Turkey, that brought the question of women's 
emancipation to tho forefront Tho yonpg 
leaders realizing that with their women tied 
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down to the age-old traditions of social 
bondage, they would not be able to wort 
out their country’s liberation, tried to tackle 
the problem in a liberal spirit and saw with 
a deep foresight that education was the 
premier requisite in securing the liberation 
of women. Schools were opened and women 
like Halide and Nackie Hanoum played 
an important role 'in moulding the future 
of their unlucky sisters and in bringing 
forth a new awakening. Yet this was a far 
off way to the realization of the lofty ideal 
that the Young Turks had set before them. 

'Women did not avail themselves of the 
opportunities offered to them. The majority 
was against any sort of militant and radical 
attitude similar to that displayed by their 
European sisters ; moreover, there was the 
extreme fanatical opiuiou to be coped with. 
Orthodox opinion was to b8 won over 
first before any progress was made. The 
Revolution brought to the Turkish women 
the right to travel freely. Turkish diplomats 
began taking their wives to other countries 
on the Continent and some adventurous 
spirits among women themselves went on their 
owu initiative to Europe to see and study 
things for themselves. Needless to say, the 
ultra-radical movements prevalent on the 
other side of the Dardanelles and Bosphorous 
did not meet with their entire approval. 
The veil was no doubt discarded once 
for all in Turkey, and women began to 
enjoy the blessings and joy of a free and 
unhampered life. But at home all was not 
well, there was very little of progress. The 
Ulemas had succeeded in strengthening the 
public opinion against the discarding of the 
veil, citing the Ivoran in its support; the true 
spirit of the scripture was misjudged. 

Then came the war. This offered a 
fresh opportunity to the Turkish woman to 
show her mettle. In the great national 
calamity, the Turkish women played their 
rule very creditably. They took a very leading 
part in helping the distressed. Public health, 
education and child-welfare were all women’s 
spheres of work, and they readily shouldered 
the responsibilities for these. The leaders of the 
feminist movement encouraged all these stray 
efforts. Meetings were held and there men 
spoke strongly in favour of women’s 
emancipation. Thero was n very slow and 
what seemed to be rather a discouraging 


response to this appeal, but at last it seemed 
that their efforts would not be in vain. "Women 
gradually adapted themselves to their new 
responsibilities and began to take an active 
part in all progressive movements. But this 
was a mere beginning. To free the women 
completely from their shackles, there was 
only one specific remedy, a fiat from the 
existing Government. But how was that to 
be secured? The Government was confronted 
with strong opposition on every side — the 
orthodox Ulemas, the old Moslem tradition, 
the Imperal family, and the existing laws. 
All these had to be encountered and the 
Government had neither the strength nor 
the power to defy Islam and carry out 
their bold policy. It required daring and 
strong conviction, combined with a tenacity 
of purpose, to attain the goal, and it 
was left to Mustafa Earaal Pasha to 
handle the situation and deal the final stroke 
to fanaticism and bigotry. A new era 
had dawned. Mustafa Kamal Pasha was 
determined to carry out this bold policy and 
he was aided in his work by the prestige 
be had gained by becoming the country’s 
saviour. 

By a stroke of the pen the veil was 
banished from the land for ever. Women 
were given the right of free and unhampered 
movement. A new status was given to her 
both socially and politically on the nation’s 
statute. She became economically inde- 
pendent and was on a footing of equality 
with men. A radical change was also made 
in the marriage laws. The girl chooses her 
own life partner instead of “being given 
away,” and divorce is only permissible 
under the strict adherence of the Swiss 
Code, which was made compulsory in Turkey. 
The courts of law and not the whims of a 
man decided henceforth such a grave issue. 
This was an indirect blow to the harem 
system. Girls were allowed to attend pnblic 
schools and co-education was advocated. This 
was a distinct step towards democracy. 
New Turkey required her sons as well as 
her daughters to bear this responsibilities-, and 
the farsighted policy of Mustafa Kamal Pasha 
made Turkey what it is to-day. The women 
look upon their past as a shadow which 
has disappeared for ever. All shackles arc 
broken and they are doing all they can 
to justify their newly acquired freedom. 
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The Music of the Atoms 

A New Application of Sir C. V. Raman's Scientific Discovery 


A very interesting application of a scientific 
discovery of Sir C. V. Raman was 
recently demonstrated in America. On 
April 17 last Dr. Donald H. Andrews of 
Johns Hopkins University played the hidden 
music of alcohol and other chemical sub- 
stances in a Science Service radio talk over 
the nation wide network of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, at "Washington, 

The music of the spheres, which up till 
now existed entirely in the poet’s imagina- 
tion, said Dr. Andrews, is being approached 
in a tangible way by recent developments 
in science and indeed was actually transposed 
and played by him as chords and runs on 
the piano in the course of his talk. 

Sir Chandrasekhara V. Raman of Calcutta, 
India, has recently given physicists a new 
way of listening to, or really seeing, the 
music of the atoms. 

The Raman spectrum, said Dr. Andrews, 
shows us that a molecule, such as one unit 
of Water, is really a little musical instrument, 
much like a harp, playing its own charac- 
teristic tune. 

“Of course you do not hear it if you 
hold a glass of water up to your ear because 
the tune is pitched many millions of times 
higher than the highest note on a piano or 
violin,” Dr. Andrews said. “In fact, it is 


really light and not sound that is given off- 
J3y photographing this light, however, we 
can detect the notes that are present, and 
can transpose them to a lower frequency 
just as you shift a chord from the top to 
the bottom of the piano. In this way the 
atomic music can he brought down to a 
range where we cau hear it, and play it on 
any familiar instrument.” 

The chords of water, grain alcohol, wood 
alcohol, chloroform, benzene, gasoline, sulphuric 
acid were played in turn by Dr. Andrews. 

Alcohol had rather a sweet-sounding 
chord, but chloroform, like wood alcohol, 
was harsh. Gasoline gave a very modernists 
chord extending over the entire range of the 
keyboard. Benzene was rather melancholy. 
Sulphuric acid was also very modern. 

The spectra or chords of several hundred,.- 
different chemical compounds have been 7 
photographed and analysed. 

These experiments also provide much new 
material for the musicians if they wro to 
use it Dr. Andrews closed his talk by 
playing a piece composed by Abram Moses, 
formerly of tho Teabody Institute of Music 
in Baltimore The composition was based on 
the chords of water, grain alcohol and wood 
alcohol. 


INDIANS ABROAD 


This month, rvc shall suspend the usual 
monthly survey of overseas affairs to tuho 
into consideration tho report on the emigrants 
reoatriated to India, under tho Assisted 
Emigration Scheme, from South Africa 
isS by F»»di‘ Bcnarsidas Chatur.ed! and 
sTami Bhawani Dayoi Saunyasi. This document 
K extremely painful reading and humiliating 
I s i n „i * decree for the people of India. 

° t ^s not tS Indian , end 

” are not taking sufficient interest 

F” he fat” of thousands, of their fello.iv. 
Suntryman In the dominions and colonies 


of tho British Empire As a matter of fact, 
this is one of tho sorest spots in tho Indian 
political consciousness. But it does sound 
incredible that after the publication of 
stories of such agobizing suffering, a suffering 
which tiie authorities of tho other parts of 
the British Empire have dono nothing to 
spare our unfortunate countrymen who 
have put themselves in their power, and tho 
people and the Government of India have 
done nothing to alleviate, a wave of indig’ 
nation should not have swept over the 
country and called for justice to these men. 
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The story of this repatriation of Indian 
emigrants from 1893 is well-known, and 'the 
problems, too, are perhaps as old as that date. 
There are three definite stages in the relation- 
ship of the emigrated Indian with the Natal 
Government. In the first, the South African 
Government pursued what has been aptly 
called a system of compulsory repatriation 
from 1895 to 1913. In the twelve years 

from 1902, when the Act 17 of 1895 impo- 
sing a tax of £3 annually on any Indian 
residing in Natal at the end of his term of 
indenture, became operative, the South 
African Government got rid of 32,506 
Indians. Hahatma Gandhi’s Satyagraha 
movement brought this sytem to an end, and 
the second stago is marked by the scheme of 
voluntary repatriation which continued for 
another twelve years from 1914 to 1926. The 
purpose of the Indian Relief Bill of 
1914 was nothing else than eradication 
of the “Indian cancer,” and 20,384 Indians 
returned from South Africa between 1914 
and 1926. They gave up their right of 
domicile in exchange for the free passage 
(altogether costing the S. A. Government till 
1926, £39,534), and they could never return 
to South Africa again. This second stage, 
too, ended and we are witnessing from 1927 
the third stage in the policy which is 
known as “Repatriation under the Assisted 
Emigration Scheme” or tho Cape Town 

Agreement. A bonus of £20 for every 
adult and £10 for each minor offered by 
the Union Government in addition to the 
cost of passage on behalf of each and all 
leaving tho colony is a generous proposal. 
The promise of the S. A. Government to 
receive back any repatriated colonist 

returning within a period of threo years 
on repayment of tho bonus, tho cost of 
passage, etc. looks still more generous. The 
scheme fulfilled at first all the expectations of 
tho Union Government, bnt soon there was a fall 
in the number of people availing themselves 
of such a generous scheme, and the decrease 
caused, writes Sir K. V. Reddy, the Agent 
to the Government of India in South Africa, 
in his report for the year ending 31st 
December, 1929, “the greatest anxiety both 
to the Agent and to the Union Government" 
But is tho repatriation of the emigrated 
Indian no ground for anxiety at all to any 
one on earth? “Out of a total of 7,500 
returned emigrants funder the Assisted 
Emigration Scheme) only 73 or 7 1 have 
been able to return to South Africa again,” 


writes Swami Bhawani Dayal Sannyasi in 
his report, "It is certain that most of these 
repatriated emigrants will return to South 
Africa if they had the means to do so." This 
definite statement is based on the results of 
the enquiry made by the Swami himself 
into the condition of these returned 
emigrants, and his experiences and 
conclusions are supported by those of 
Pandit Benarsidas Chaturvedi and others 
who have studied the problem of the 
returned emigrants for a very long time. 



Colonial-bora children with their father who walked 
a distance of 2,7UO miles and reached at their birth- 
place Natal, but were immediately arrested and 
deported to India. They had left Natal under 
voluntary repatriation scheme- 

The problem is neither new nor un- 
known. The voluntary repatriation scheme 
ending in 1926 proved disastrous 
to the unfortunate colonists who availed 
themselves of it, and Jlr. Andrews who at 
first lent his support to it. soon repented * 
of the step. Pandit Benarsidas Chaturvedi 
finds that the repatriated colonists raise the 
same problems as the returned emigrants 
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Some repatriate in Madras retimed from South 
. .. 1 Indian 
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Africa under the Assisted Emigration Sclicnio 
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Natal House, Madras 

Opened by the Government o! India to provide shelter to 
decrepit Indian i migrants repatriated fiom South Africa 
under the Assisted Emigration Scheme 

tobacco and was able to support his family which “I told my father to go alone and leave me 
had by this time become fairly Janie. In 1927 along with my Gve brothers and the children m 
Goral was tempted by the bonus of £ 20 per adult Natal, but he insisted, with the result that .all of us 
and £ 10 per child to leave South Africa for India, had to leave Natal. iVc knew Mr. Sprat ot. son of 
Let Guljar, the eldest son of Gopal, tell the Kaka Hnstomji personally and he told us not to 
remaining story : leave Natal, but my father paid no heed to his 
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warning. None of im Know anything about tbo 
,n *nilw with iho exception of mv 
father, who. however, imagined that things would 
he as cheap in India as they were when he left 
India forty years oro Of course I had no idea of 
inv motherland, for I was only six months old 
when I accompanied • my parents to Natal, My 
brothers, their wives ana children and mv own 
latnt'y are nil colonial horn. Wo arrived at Madras 
™d from thorn \vo were sent alone with a guido 
to Calcutta. 1 jus guide took two rupees from each 
ono of us. Neither at Madras nor at Calcutta did 
any one ask us if we wanted anv work. From 
Calcutta wo went to.Cawnporo. Our father left us 
thoro and went to his villago to see his relatives, 
lie returned from there after fifteen days a broken- 
hearted man and died shortly afterwards. When 
im was on iiis death-bed lie called us together and 
paid, '“Now there ia no hope of my recovery. 
What will happen to you is my only anxictr. 
A\ hat a creat blunder I made in bringing you all 
here, and, he began to weep. Wo consoled him 
and told him that it was our own Karma that had 
brought us hero and ho need not be anxious about 
us ; he must deoart peacefully. After our father’s 
death wo stayed for some time in Cawnporo and 
then left for Calcutta Since then wo have been 
living at Ghnsri near Howrah. We have spent all 
the money that we had brought and are penniless 
now. 


, A Natal relumed emigrant who had left his 
wifo and children in the colony, was robbed of 
all his money on his way from the steamer' to the 
station by adventurers, a largo number of whom 
arc to be found in big cities like Calcutta Being 
thus left Penniless, this man was ashamed to go 
to his village and drifted to Matiaburz. Here he 
has kept a Fiji-returned. woman and has two 
children by her. Ileing without any employment 
ho is on the verge of starvation. There are women 
deserted by their husbands and husbands whose 
wives have run away with other people. 

There is a widow named M .. . who has eight 
children and who arrived from South Africa m 
.May 1020 The eldest child is ooJy eighteen years 
of ago. ,lf. . . . sold away (ho right of these un- 
suspecting children forthopetty sum of £10. each. She 
deposited fls. 700 with the Special Officer, keening 
a certain, sum for expenses. In July, she withdrew 
l is. 100. in August Its. 3 j0, ia October Its. 2.50 and 
in November Us. 100. In December when I 
reached Madras she had only Its. 100 in her 
account with the Special Officer and she had 
already insisted for the payment of that sum many 
a time. The children must be starving now. Of 
course, their return to Natal, is almost imposible. . 


Saubhagam. a young girl who was born in 
Natal came away from South Coast Junction with 


It is very difficult to get any work here. In 
Natal I used to get Its. 22 and a hall with rations 


and my wife used to stay at homo comfortably and 
look after the children. Now she, too, who had 
never worked as a labourer in Natal, has to labour 
hard in a jute mill. Ve get Rs. 2 and annas eight 
per week, but the mills do not work more than 
two weeks per month, The result is that we do 
not get even sufficient food. Once, or sometimes, 
even twice a week we get no food at all Two of 
my brothers are dead and the unfortunate widows 
have to work hard in the mill to keep themselves 
alive. I have lost a nephew who was ten years 
of age. "\Ve have got considerably indebted and 
I have to pay interest at the rate of one anna nor 
rupee per month (i<\ 7o per cent per annum! »e 
had never imagined that we shall have to lead such 
miserable lives in India. Had we only known about 
the real conditions in India we would have never 
dreamt of leaving Natal.” 

1 saw Guljar and his family crowded in two 
rooms. They were more than sixteen or seventeen 
— men, women and children. Ono was suffering 
from somo skin disease, another was down with 
malaria, while the third had another disease. It 


her iuisband and a child of ono year. The fluid 
died soon after their arrival in Madras m 192S. 
Tho husband also died shortly afterwards. She 
wa9 now all alone The bonus money had been 
almost spent, only Rs. 13 remaining out of it. 


to Nato!, for they xreto ,■» 


healthy 'colonial born children of South Africa. 
TlS had tho same old, tattered clothoj on thw 


bodies which they had brought from Natal. With 
their very much limited means they could n<A get 


new clothes made for themselves here. These 
children recognized mo and (hero was a gleam <?f 


‘Anywhere oat of India’ is tho cry of tho 
returned emigrants. Hr. Andrews was sfruct 
with it, and Pandit Benarsidas also met with 
the same cry. It has been repeated for years 
by each and every one of them whether from 
Fiji, Trinidad or British Guiana. It rang ip 
the ears of Swami Bhawani Dayal Sanoyasi, 
himself a Colonial born as he toured from 
Bombay to Bibar, to Calcutta and its 
suburbs, Howrah and Matiaburz, and to 
Madras to acquaint himself with tho 
conditions of bis brothers from overseas. 
But no way is open to them. The repatriate 
colonists can not be happy except in the 
colonies — their homes — , they maintain ; and 
all who have studied the question, from 
Mahatmaj i and Mr. Andrews to Panditji 
and Swamiji, aro convinced of this. But 
can it be arranged for ? Tho former 
Voluntary Repatriation Scheme left no room for 
such efforts. 20, 3Sf men were condemned 
to livo in India. Let us cite the case of 
two such men : 


ikpirrarents and ‘themselves having been, born 
ttmo 'Hi"y laid their bodies tore and Pomtind 
niiMhcir skin diseases told mc Look here, thats 
what wo have got in India. They look forwatA 
to the dav when they will ibe able to return to 
Natal, That day will never come. 


Muni Gadu left South Africa with Ins three 
colonial torn children— tw o sons and one daughter 
—under tho voluntary repatriation scheme. 
Mum Gadu had left India when ho was only a 
child and he could not trace his house or fits family 
in South India. The climate of India did not suit 
these people because they were acclimatized to 
South Africa, lie, therefore, left India with Jus 
sons Narayansw amy and Aroasha Gadu ana too 
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daughter. They managed to reach Dar-es-Sa'aam 
and from there they wrote to the Union minister 
for leave to enter Natal. This was refusd. They 
therefore decided to tramp and eventually reached 
Mkuzi in Zululand. Tramping a distance of 2,500 
miles is not an easy thing. But they took all these 
terrible risks of walking on. foot on sands and 
through forests to enter their land of birth, for 
Narayanswamy, Amasha and their sister did not 
know of any country but South Africa. As soon 
as thev reached the border of Natal they were 
arrested, prosecuted, declared prohibited immigrants 
aad ordered to be deported to India. They 
knockpd from pillar to post but no one heard their 
tale of woe. The courts declared that they had no 
right to open the case. 

About four years ago, one man named Ramnath 
come to my house. Pravasi-Bhawan. in Bihar and 
told me that he was in great trouble and would 
commit suicide if lie could not return to Natal 
where he had left his wife and children. Ramnath 
had left India for Natal with his mother when he 
was only an infant and he was practically like a 
colonial born Indian. I tried to console him. But 
what consolation could be offered 1 He had sold 
away his right of domicile in Natal and there was 
absolutely no possibility of Jus ever being permitted 
to reside there. I gave him a letter of introduction 
to Raja Saheb of Suryapura and asked him to give 
up all hope of returning to South Africa. But 
Ramnath was not to be deterred from his purpose. 
He reached Beira in Portuguese East Africa aad 
walked all the distance of three to four thousand 
miles to see his wife and children in New Castle I 
Tlie police got the news. Ramnath was arrested 
and deported to India ' 

Of the 7,600 and more who have returned 
under the Assisted Emigration Scheme, and all 
of whom pine for the colonial home, not 
more than one per cent has been able to 
regain their Union domicile. The bonus, the 
passage, etc., they can never earn in the period 
of three years of grace granted to them 
for the purpose. So, Sirami Bhair.wi D&yaiji 
warns ns: “Ton can meet these Narayan- 
samies and Ramnaths all over India — scores of 
them are to be found in Alatiabnrz and Howrah.” 

Has the Government of India done any- 
thing for them ? It is to be remembered 
that the indentured immigration “was 
promoted and controlled by the Government 
and was at no time a voluntary and sponta- 
neous movement of the Indian population.” 
Yet, when the Union Government were 
throwing the people away as squeezed lemon’s, 
the Government of India were indifferent 
"Wars have been fought between peoples on 
such issues. Even under the Cape Town 
Agreement the emigrant filled an explicit form 
which contained the following sentence: 

“Ilimhtstanki Sarkar Hindustan janncalc 
nindnonln svagata karneki ryavastha karengi 
aur jo lok koni karna chohala hoga unko lam 
dhundh dengi. 


In the day of disillusionment the repatriate 
can nowhere see this helping hand of 
“Hindustani’! Sarkar.” Their callousness, 
dilatory methods and rei-taptism would not 
allow them to mitigate the sufferings of a 
people whom they have allowed to be ruined 
by a cruel and treacherous Power whom 
they are always too eager to accommodate. 

‘The cry anywhere out of India’ is a 
sufficient indictment of Indians as well. 
The vocal element in Indian political life is 
alive to their sufferings of their brothers 
from overseas, but so far they have made no 
great attempt to make the conditions of life 
suitable to such emigrants. If the village 
communities could be made more tolerant, 
life would be bearable to the new-comer, and 
in a few years, even the colonial born could 
absorbed. But if the Colonies have barred and 
bolted their doors, we too have not flung open 
ours. Here is room for service for the public 
worker. Nearer at home, Matiaburz is a dark 
spot on the Swarajist Municipality of Calcutta, 
and the suggestions of Swami Bhawani Dayal 
on this particular area can be carried out 
without much difficulty. Nor are the con- 
clusions of Swamiji at all unreasonable or 
revolutionary. They are simple, moderate in 
tone and straightforward, and may be 
summed up in the words of Pandit Benarsi- 
das Chaturvedi as follows : 

I. Under no circumstances should any repatria- 
tion of colonial Indians be encouraged. 

II. It is most difficult for the returned emigrants 
to settle in India happily. 

III. ’Colonial born’ Indians will not be happy 
except in the colonies. This statement of Mahatma 
Gandhi is quite true and it is a sm to offer any 
temptations to'tlie colonial bom to! leave the colonies. 

IV. Tiiose who have married m the colonies 
should not think of coming to India to settle here 
for there is little possibility of their being taken 
back into their respective social organizations. 
Marriage of their children will be an insoluble 
problem. 

Y. From the economic point of view it is very 
disadvantageous for colonial Indians to come to 
India. Certainly thev are much better off there. 

VI. So long as India is not herself free to 
manage lier own affairs she is not in a position 
to give any material help to her sons overseas. 

VII. Under no circumstances should our leaders 
or the Government of India bo a party to any 
compromise with the South African or any other 
colonial Government which has for one of its 
objects the repatriation of colonial Indians. 

VIII. 1 can quite realize that, in spite of ^all our 
warnings, a number of colonial Indians will stiff 
return to India entirely of their own accord. W'o 
have a duty to perform towards them. To use 
Mr. Andrews’s words "they must on no aoeouat 
l>e allowed to no to destruction in the slums of 
Calcutta and Madras.” 
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The Congress Solution of the 
Communal Problem 

The Working Committee of the Congress 
has prepared a scheme for the solution of 
the communal problem and suggested its 
adoption by the whole country. The Hindus 
of the Panjab aud Bengal have not adopted 
it. These Hindus are the most affected by 
the scheme and their representatives have 
subjected it to detailed criticism. But this 
fact need not, as it certainly will not, make 
the members of the Working Committee 
anxious. If the communities in the Panjab 
and Bengal who have not approved of the 
scheme had been of the Muhammadan 
persuasion, the committee might have found 
reason for reconsidering the scheme. 

Mahatma Gandhi has written m loung 
India : 

“Ido dare to ask the Hindus to accept this 
scheme because > it is charged with tho 
of Pandit Hadan Mohan Malaviya and bit 
Madliavrao Aney. not to speak of the other Hindu 
members of the Working Comrmttco. 

But the question is, of how many '‘commu- 
nally-minded” Hindus in the Panjab and 
Bengal are Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. Sjt 
Madliavrao Aney and the other Hindu members 
of “he Working Committee the conseicnce- 
keepers. We should also like to know what efforts 
were made by the Working Comm, tee to study 
the situation in those two provinces and to 
ascertain and conciliate tho opinion of those 
Siijf,, there It may ho that roost of tho 
H ndns in these provinces are “communally- 
minded" and tho Hindu members of the 
Working Committee are nationally-minded 
(ha Working Committee gave a hearing 
not only to “nationally-minded” Muhammadans 

nor omy . bnt a i so to communally- 

lk -° JS” 'Muhammadans like Maulana Shaukat 
minded JUiharama Committee would 

Co been both loyally and tactically right 
if H had given a hearing to communallr- 
rainded’ Hindus also. irre | eran t to mention 

It may not be uttenj Mohan 

in this con ! , 5?i , °ti 1 o leading part in putting 

Mnlaviya took tl e { nt on tl)e coming 

issued by the Working 


Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha on behalf 
of the Mahasabha in March last fiom New 
Delhi— a statement which, though issued by a 
communal body, continues to be the most 
national, most non-communal and most 
democratic yet issued by any representative 
body in India. One will have to ascertain, 
therefore, whether the Pandit was more 
national or more communal at Delhi in March 
than lie was at Bombay in July. 


“As Nearly National As Possible” 

The Working Committee states that its 
suggested solution, though communal in 
appearance, is- yet as nearly national as 
possible and generally acceptable to the 
communities concerned. That it is communal 
in appearance is obvious. To us, it is also 
evident that it is not generally acceptable 
to tho Hindu communities in two big Hindu 
minority provinces— though that fact may not 
count. We can neither assert nor deny that 
the scheme is as nearly national ns possible* 
because the possibility has roferenco to tno 
standard of compromise of the Congress 
Working Committee and to its power oi 
pushing tho compromise to the nearest 
possible verge of nationalism. The Committee 
has declared its readiness to accept a better 
compromise scheme, in tho following 
words . 

"The Working Committed lms adopted the foie- 
comg scheme as a compromiso between tho J rop ■ 
based on undiluted communalism and undilu ed 
nationalism. Whilst on the ono hand tho »OTkmt 
Committee hopes that the J whole ..-“ho 

tho scheme, on tho other, it assures those v no 

jssasiw apJW J5— °> a 

the parlies concerned. . , 

Wc have no doubt that tins declaration 
has been made in all sincerity. But it is 
futile, nevertheless. Tho reasons arc obvious. 
The Congress is tho only largo representative 
organization which is non-communal in its 
declared ideals. No other organization is 
in a position to carry on pourjmrtcrs and 
negotiate with communal organizations, so. 
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who is to prepare an alternative or rival 
scheme ? Moreover, it is difficult to attach 
any definite meaning to the words, “if it 
commands the acceptance of all the parties 
concerned.” The Congress scheme itself 
does not command the acceptance of all the 
parties concerned. And, circumstanced as 
India is, it is impossible to frame a scheme 
which would command the acceptance of 
all the parties concerned — particularly as 
one does not know what parties the Working 
Committee has in view. 

Pros and Cons of the Congress Scheme 

Law-court fans and readers of news- 
papers are familiar with the habit of cross- 
examining counsel demanding that witnesses 
should reply either “yes” or “no” to questions 
asked, even though in many cases it may 
not be possible to give such monosyllabic 
answers. Devout followers of the Congress 
are at present in the mood to demand of 
all and sundry such monosyllabic answers 
to the question, “Do you approve of the 
Congress solution of the communal problem ?” 
We arc not in a position to give any such 
answer. Not that our inability to do so 
matters in the least. For we have no party, 
big or small, powerful or weak, at our back. 
We represent only ourselves. Monosyllabic 
answers being out of the question, we 
propose to make a few comments on the 
Congress scheme. 

We have Said before that the most noil- 
communal, national and democratic manifesto 
on (ho constitutional reforms so far placed 
before the country is that embodied in the 
Hindu Mahnsabha statement of March last. 
AU other schemes are more or less com- 
munal. Bnt we gladly admit that the 
Congress scheme is an improvement on all 
previous communal schemes. We shall now 
take the different sections and clauses one 
by one. 

1. (a) The article in the constitution relating 
to Fundamental Rights shall include a guarantee 
to the communities concerned of the protection, of 
their cultures lancuages. scripts. education, 
profession and practice of religion ana religion 1 ? 
endowments. 

This clause has our approval. Oar 
only comments aro two. There is no 
anticipation here of the need of the growth 
of a common Indian culture, nor the 
corresponding provision therefor. All our 
scripts may in future have to be scrapped 
and a scientific one adopted. We hope this 
2 * 1—13 


clause will not stand in the way of such 
adoption. 

(b) . Personal laws shall life protected by specific 
provisions to be embodied in the constitution. 

This also has our acceptance. The 
personal law of both Hindus and 
Muhammadans allows polygamy on the 
part of males. Will this clause stand 
in the way of making monogamy the 
law of the land, as it is in all western coun- 
tries and as it has been recently made in 
Turkey ? So far as Hindu women at any 
rate are concerned, the laws of inheritance 
are unjust. Will this clause make it very 
difficult, if not impossible, to amend such 
laws ? We find it stated in Webster’s 
Dictionary, “The conception of personal law 
is common to races in the early stages of 
civilization, as the ancient Romans and the 
natives of fndia to-day; the conception of 
territorial law is a modern European develop- 
ment.” We hope this development will not 
be considered bad because it is European. 

. (c) Protection of political and other rights of 
minority communities in the various provinces 
shall be the concern and be vithim the jurisdiction 
of the Federal government. 

This is unexceptionable. 

2. The franchise shall be extended to all adult 
men and women. 

(Note: The Working Committee is Committed 
to adult franchise by the Karachi resolution of 
the Congress and cannot entertain any alternative 
franchise. In view, however, of misapprehensions 
in some quarters the Committee wishes to make 
it clear that in any event the franchiso shall be 
uniform and so extensive as. to reflect in the 
electoral mil the proportion in the population of 
every community.) 

We are against the indiscriminate adoption 
of adult franchise. But, considering the 
state of communal suspicion and bitterness 
to-day, we reluctantly agree to its adoption. 

As regards the v alternative of making the 
franchise uniform and so extensive as to 
reflect in the electoral roll tho proportion in 
the population of every community, there 
are several doubts. A nnilorm franchise 
may not reflect a communal population 

proportion. Which is the essentia! condition, 
uniformity of the franchise, or making it so 
extensive as to reflect communal proportion 
in population ? And if both cannot be 
secured, which is to be sacrificed ? Moreover,, 
it is possible to choose a qualification for 
tho franchise which will give some commu- 
nity proportionally more voters than its 
population ratio. For these reasons, adult 
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franchise is th£> simplest and best under the lages which Assam Mclsh'nis should have 
circumstances. can be justly or logically withheld from 

3- (a) t Joint .electorates shall form the basis of the Panjab Hindus ? Sindh Hindus 

" thc feture constitution of (including Arya and Brahmo Saraaj people) 

have had to be specially mentioned, because 


representation 
India. 


This lifts ohr entire approval. 


(b) That for the Hindus in Sind, the Muslims 
in Assam and the Sikhs in the Punjab, 
and N.-w. F. P. and for Hindus and 
Muslims in an}- province where . they are less 
than 25 per cent of the population, seats shall 
be reserved in the Federal and Provincial 
Legislatures on the basis of population With the 
right to contest additional seats. 


It will be remembered that at the 
Lucknow Muslim Nationalist Conference, it was 
resolved that for Hindu and Muslim minori- 
ties in all provinces who .are less than 
30 per cent of the population seats shall be 
reserved in the Federal and Provincial 
Legislatures on the basis of population with 
the right to contest additional seats. This 
was meant to exclude the Bengal Hindus 
(43.27 per cent of the population according 
to the census of 1921) and the Panjab 
Hindus (30.84 per cent of the population 
according to the same census) from the 
advantages of the resolution. 77/e People 
of Lahore and others have stated that it is 
believed that at this year’s census the Panjab 
Hindus have been found to be less than 
30 percent (about 2G percent) of the popu- 
lation; and so to exclude them somehow 
from any advantage, Dr. Ansari in Itis presi- 
dential address at the Bengal Nationalist Muslim 
Conference changed “less than 30 per cent 


in 1921 they were 25.4S per cent of the 
population. If 25.4S per cent in Sindh can 
have some advantages, is it fair to withhold 
them from the Panjab Hindus, who are at 
present believed to form only 26 percent 
of the population? 

It is in fact unfair to deprive any 
considerable communal minority of any 
advantage which is given to any other 
considerable communal minority. In Bengal 
the Hindus are a minority, though a big 
minority (43.27 per cent). But its bigness 
may not be able to protect it from 
Muhammadan electioneering onslaughts. For, 
in some districts in the elections to local 
bodies, the Hindus have either secured no 
seats at all or only a very small number of 
seats, out of all proportion to their numerical 
strength in the district. Of course, if no 
communal minorities in any area were fo be 
given any advantages, Bengal Hindus wonld 
not ask for any special provisions for 
themselves. But if communal minorities 
anywhere are to be gjveD advantages, it is 
not right to withhold them from Bengal 
Hindus. 

Though the demand of communal 
Moslems that tbo Muslim community should 
have 33 per cent of the seats in the Federal 
or Central Legislature, lias not been acceded 


of the population” to "less than 25 per cent to by the Working Committee, yet the 
of the population,” and this proportion has clause under comment may practically 


been accepted by the Congress Working 
Committee. It is to bo regretted that the 
Congress has made itself a party to this 
palpable and deliberate dodge to deprive 
the Panjab Hindus of an advantage. 

This reduction of less than 30 to less than 


briDg about the same result. 


4. Appointments shall be made by non-party 
Public _Sen, - ice Commissions which shall prescribe 


the minimum Qualifications, and which shah Mvo 
to the elTiciency of the Public Service 


due regard t- . — -- ... - - . . ■ 

as well as to tlio principle of equal opportunity 
to all communities for a fair share m the public 


25 per cent lias obliged the Working Committee services of the country, 
to mention particularly some communities This section is an improvement upon tho 
in some provinces. Let us take some corresponding Lucknow Nationalist Muslim 

PTimples. The Muslims in Assam are conference resolution and the corresponding 

to* havo tho aforesaid advantages. In 1921 provision in Dr. An sari’s Faridpur presidential 

Ihcv were 28.96 per cent of the population address. The suggestion about non-party 

«nd they are 'now most probably much more. Public Service Commissions is good. In the 

no cover'll lakhs of them hare emigrated to course of a speech at a subjects coromittco 

“Am from the liens.l strict of 3I r mm- 


siwili In 1021 the Tanjab Hindus wore 
3081 per cent of the population, and now 
thev are believed to be somewhere near 
26 percent Taking these facts into 
consideration, can it bo argued that ndvan- 


meeting of the Hindu provincial conference 
at Burdwan, Mr. Madhavrao Aney explained 
the prescription of the minimum qualifications 
to mean nothing more than similar 
prescriptions in tho case of competitive 
examinations, for example. 


where it is laid 
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down that candidates must have passed at 
least the Metric, the B. A., or some other 
examination: that does not mean that 
candidates of higher qualifications are to be 
excluded. If this is • the correct interpretation, 
it should be formally stated. Dr. Ansaris 
corresponding provision demanded that 
appointments shall be made according to a 
minimum standard of efficiency. As that 
was in the mind of a Muslim Nationalist 
like Dr. Ansari, a formal interpretation of 
section 4 would not be superfluous, and 
would set apprehensions at rest. Provided 
that is done, the remaining words of the 
section would bo innocuous. 

5. In the formation of Federal and Provincial 
Cabinets interests of minority communities should 
be recognized by convention. 

This we consider to be against the 
principles of responsible democratic govern- 
ment. The choosing of any persons to be 
members of cabinets simply because they 
belong to a particular minority community 
or command its confidence, though they 
may not command the confidence of the 
House, is a bad form of coramunalism. 

G. The N.-AV. F. Province and Baluchistan 
shall have the same form of government aad 
administration as other provinces. 

7- Sind shall be constituted into a separate 
province provided that the people of Sind are 
prepared to bear the financial burden of the 
separated province. 

The N.-AV. F. Province can very easily 
have the same form of government and 
administration as other provinces by being 
tacked' on to the Panjab, without any extra 
cost. N.-AV. F. P. formed part of the Punjab 
before Lord Curzon’s days. Since its 
separation, it has been a deficit province, 
crores upon crorcs having had to be sunk 
in it. The population of this province is 
less than that of somo Bengal districts. Tet 
it must have a separate Governor, Legislature, 
etc., at the cost of tho Central Government, 
which means at the cost of the other 
provinces, who arc all crying out for more 
revenue for “nation-building” departments. 

The constitution of Baluchistan into a 
separate “Governor’s Province” is an 
astounding absurdity. This British province 
has a population of 420, 4GS ! Just think of these 
few people having all the paraphernalia of a 
Governor’s province, and that at the expense 
of the other provinces! 

The proviso about being able to bear its 
own burden, attached to Sindh separation, 


ought to have been attached to the section 
relating to N.-AV. F. P. and Baluchistan also. 
As legards Sindh, it should have been laid 
down that the different religious communities 
there are to bear their share of additional 
taxation in proportion to their numerical 
strength. It is not just that the Musalmans 
are to call the tune and the Hindus are to 
pay the piper for the most part. Even at 
present, the Sindh Hindus pay most of the 
taxes. 

In the course of his eulogium on the 
Working Committee's scheme, which produc- 
tion we have not been able thoroughly to 
grasp and therefore to appreciate, Dr. Munje 
has said in effect that as Mr. Jairamdas 
Doulatram of Sindh, o Hindu member of the 
AVorking Committee, has accepted the separa- 
tion of Sindh from Bombay Presidency, the 
Doctor cannot oppose it unless and until 
Sindh Hindus have pronounced their opinion 
on it. They have recently done so, against 
separation. Quite accidentally, when we were 
searching the other day for some other papers, 
we came across a small pamphlet entitled 
“Separation of Sindh : why it is inadvisable." 
by Air. Jairamdas Doulatram, u. l. c. We 
make two extracts from its last two pages, 
7 and 8. 

The greater the number of radian proviaces and 
the smaller their size, the easier it is for tho 
Government of India to stimulate provincial 
rivalries and set one province against another and 
thus retain its bureaucratic power. Apart from 
this, the constitution of numerous and increasingly 
autonomous provinces on linguistic and cultural 
bases involves serious risk of # accentuating 
differences and disintegrating the nation. 

It is my conviction that if. India were to-day 
a self-governing nation and its relations with 
its western neighbours from the Hindu kush to 
tho Arabian Sea were not of ‘the best, it would be 
regarded as a great strategic blunder to break up 
India’s western frontier into smatl bits of puny 
autonomous governments like thoso suggested for 
the N.-AV. Frontier Province. Baluchistan and 
Sindh. I would keep these strategic frontier tracts 
attached to large provincial governments and. thus 
not only improve our arrangements for national 
defence but also give to tho people of thoso tracts 
a larger share of the benefits of a reformed 
government by association with large provinces 
than they can hope to enjoy under a separate 
existence in view of the accepted . policy of 
differential treatment to minor provinces and 
backward tracts. Any redistribution we effect 
now under the present feeling of security cannot 
easily be undone when wo have our own national 
Government, for territorial readjustments are never 
the work of a day. 

AVe have now come to the last section of 
the scheme, which rnns as follows : 
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*, Mure constitution of the country shall 
"■ r ‘«: TIio residuary powers sliall vest in 
*' ”n.ing units, unless, on further examination, 
' - unit to bo against tlio best interests of India. 
We have so often given our reasons for 
. t’esing the vesting of the federating units 
residuary powers, that we do not 
•wopose to do so again now. We want only 
*' point out that section 1, clause (c), taken 
with section 8 printed above, may not 
induce to smooth working. 

AH compromises like the Congress 
scheme should be for a definitely fixed 
•diort period. But in the Congress scheme 
no such period is mentioned. 

Wo arc not opposed to any and even- 
compromise. But to be acceptable, a com- 
promise ought to bo ba«cd on some uniformly 
applied and applicable principles, which the 
Congress scheme is not in all its parts. 

In the League of Nations Minorities 
Treaties, there is no reservation of seats in 
legislatures for minorities. In this respect 
the Congress scheme goes against what may 
bo rightly considered the collective political 
wisdom of most of the free nations of the 
World 

It is a good feature of the Congress 
scheme that it does not favour the perpetua- 
tion of communal majority rule in any 
province. 

The Federal Structure Sub-Committee 

Additions have been recently made to 
the membership of the Federal Structure 
sub-Committee. But whilst communal 
Muhammadan representation has been 
strengthened, not a single Nationalist 
Muhammadan has been ■ nominated to it. 
This sliows the Government’s bias against 
Muhammadan nationalism and prepossession 
in favour of Muhammadan separatism. 

The “representation” of women io the 
Round Table Conference has been from the 
start very inadequate. This defect ought to 

have been remedied. Wedonot know whether 
move Indian Indies will be nominated to the 
Conference, tat obviously Sirs. Sarojim 
Xaidu onglit to hove been nominated to , I, „ 
Federal Structure sub-Committee ; as, besides 
S the most famous Indian Indy ,o the 

issrai, Md si, fa has S ri“d:r Wso 

° f Whilst^ there is more than adequate 
Wmlst nres rotation of the communal 

Slnhammadan * 'viewpoint, such provision in 


the ease of the communal Hindu viewpoint 
has always been and continues to be utterly 
inadequate. So far ns the Federal Structure 
sub-Committee is concerned, even in the 
enlarged sub-Committee there is no one to 
place before it the Hindu Mahasabha point 
of view. 

But perhaps the most glaring and the 
most unjust omission is that not a single 
subject of any Indian Stato has been nomina- 
ted to the sub Comraitteo to place before 
it tho Indian States’ people’s point of view. 


The States’ People’s Week 

The General Secretaries of the Indian 
States’ People’s Conference have published 
the outlines and programme of the celebra- 
tion of the Indian States’ People’s Week, 
from which we make the following extract : 

It has been decided to celebrate the first week 
of August as the. States’ People’s Week m four 
provinces of Kathiawar. Gujarat, Maharashtra and 
Bombay. The second week of August will be 
celebrated in the States of Rajputana and Central 
India, the third week in the Puojab and Ons*n 
States and the fourth week in the South India 
States. The programme for the week will bo the • 
enrolment of members of the Conference.. and 
getting signatures of tho peoples of the States 
to the mass-memorial to be submitted to the 
Congress President Meetings will be held, if 
necessary, to propagate tho objects of the Con- 
ference. explain its resolutions and suppoit its 
minimum demands. A manifesto has been prepared 
by the authorities of the Conference which invites 
support from the public opinion of the world for 
the legitimate demands of the people of the States. 
Hie manifesto will be signed bv all prominent 
workers of the States’ People and will bo distributed 
broadcast. A mass memorial has been drafted 
which supports the demands of the Conference 
for the fundamental rights of the people of the 
States to l>o embodied m the futuro constitution 
of India, for the provision of an appeal to the 
federal Court for any breaches of these rights 
and for the representation of tho people of the 
States direetlv by election on the Federal 
I/ogislature. This memorial is to be .addressed to 
the President of the Congress and will be signed 
by hundreds of thousands of people residing in, 
and liatling from. States. The provincial otlices 
nre making arrangements to enlist . members of 
the Conference from States under their respective 
jurisdictions. The services of devoted volunteers 
have been requisitioned by the central office for 
tho purpose of celebrating the Week. 

This celebration is n very timely move, 
and deserves the active support of all friends 
of tho Indian States. 
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The Panjab States’ People’s Conference 

Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar was 
arrested at the Panjab States’ People’s 
Conference, for the offence, we must believe, 
of indulging in an oral controversy with the 
Magistrate as to whether the conference 
was or was not a public meeting ! The 
Sardar said that it was not, as admission 
was restricted to those who had obtained 
cards for the purpose ; whereas the Magistrate, 
who wanted to enter and mate others enter 
without a card, was of a contrary opinion. 

The Conference was subsequently declared 
an unlawful assembly and dispersed, on the 
alleged ground that there was apprehension 
of a breach of the peace. Who were feared, 
or rather expected, to be the peace-breakers, 
we are not told, though that is the essential 
point In order that the dispersal of a 
meeting may be legally justified, it should 
be shown that its organizers and members 
are or are likely to become an unruly mob 
whose intention is to break the peace. If 
any opponents of theirs, whether hired or 
not, seek to create a disturbance, it is the 
duty of the police and the executive to 
enable the organizers of the meeting to 
carry od, not to disperse it. If this role 
were not followed but its opposite, every 
meeting, however peaceful and harmless, 
would lie at the mercy of hooligans, of the 
official or non-official variety. 

Mr. Amritlal Thakkar of the Servants of 
India Society, affectionately called Thakkar 
Bapa’ jFather Thakkar] in his province for 
his character, beneficent achievements and 
age, was chosen to preside at this conference. 
In his very ably argued and soberly worded 
address, he showed that the Princes have 
made no sacrifices by agreeing to join an 
All-India federation. 

This is no longer a matter of controversy, for 
the memorandum prepared by (he special 
organization of the Princes' Chamber admits this 
in terms. To those princes who feared lest their 
joining the federation would involve too heavy a 
sacrifice of their sovereignty, the memorandum 
cires the as'Orance. in private, which however 
has been made public by an enterprising journal 
in Bombay, that the federal list of subjects which 
has been drawn tip by the Sankey Committee 
contains not a single subject over which the states 
exercise any kind of control at present. .The 
memorandum therefore savs to the ruling, princes 
in ciTect : *‘2so doubt we have ourselves indulged 
in a grouse at 'he Hound Table Conference that 
the Federation cuts too largo a hole in onr 
sovereign power*, but their exalted and unexalted 
Highnesses would be very moth mistaken .if they 
took this seriously and refused to come into the 


Federation. AH this lament about sacrifice at the 
Conference was meant for. the consumption of 
British India, so that British. India wcmld not 
force upon them the democratic ideas which it 
hugs to. its . bosom. Our talk served its purpose 
too; with its aid we were able to resist afly 
inroads upon our real internal sovereignty which 
some of the British Indian politicians, would 
otherwise have made, and we shall enter into the 
Federation now without the least impairment of 
our powers.” 

Mr. Thakkar believes that “the federation 
that is now proposed not only does not make 
the pnnees give up any powers which. they possess 
at present, but makes it possible for them to 
obtain a share in the control of matters which 
they have already surrendered to the Government 
of India for administration.” 

This would not be a matter for concern to 
the people in the States, if the new powers 
secured to the states would be exercised by 
popular representatives instead of by the autocratic 
rulers. But both the chambers of the federal 
legislature are, in so far as the states’ representa- 
tives are concerned, to be composed of their 
nominees, if the princes so choose, which means that 
the princes and not their subjects will be the 
beneficiaries of the great improvement that will 
come about in the position of the states as a 
result of feleratioo, the peop'e of the states 
remaining just where they are. 

Mr. Thakkar desires, as all modern free- 
dom-loving men must, that the states’ 
representatives at the federal legislature 
should be elected by their people. He has 
shown convincingly that the Princes would 
lose nothing by such a method. He has 
also shown that, if the states’ representatives 
were not chosen by their people, not only 
would the States’ people be handicapped in 
their struggle for liberty, but that nomina- 
tion by the Princes would be equally hurt- 
ful to the interests of British India and 
galling to her self-respect Responsibility at 
the Centre in the Sackey type of federation 
would in practice be no responsibility at all. 
Mr. Thakkar, therefore, urges the representa- 
tives of British India at the Round Tablo 
Conference to insist in an unflinching manner 
upon the election of the States' representa- 
tives by the States’ people. 

The People of the Indian States do not 
desire the federal idea to be frustrated. All 
that they desire is “that the federation should 
be of the genuine type: 

(l) that it should comprehend not merely 
subjects which the prince* no longer tonfroJ, tut 
all subjects of real all-India concern: 

(j?> that elected representative? of the people 
should sit in the federal legislature ; . . 

(31 that fundamental rights of citizen* tip 
should guaranteed by the federal ccastitnuoa 
and should be enforced by the federal juiinary : 
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(1) that residual powers should vest in the 
federal government and not in the governments 
of the provinces and the states : 

. (6) that the federal government should exercise 
i ights of paramountcy over the states’ governments 
so long as these are not brought under popular 
control. 


An Indian Airman 

Rirajmadhav Gupta, a young Indian 
student, who is now studying mechanical 
and electrical engineering at Hamburg in 
Germany, joined the North German Flying 
Club and learnt aviation there. He lias 


* *> 



Birajmadhav Gupta and Ins colleagues 
Birajraadhav is seen at the extreme left 

now 'won this institution’s preliminary 
certificate as an airman and has been 
permitted to wear its gold-crcsted cap. 

Tagore Week in December Next 
The Tacoro Septuasenary celebrations 
1 jL- decided to celebrate the 

IS com feting the 70th year ot his 
1 life during the last week of Decent- 

ZTnext in n manner befitting and bringing 
bl sv . manv-sided genius and achievements, 

out his m. J tw0 literary conferences in 


and a purse to the poet, a garden party to 
meet the poet, a Rabindra-Jaynnti Mein or 
Tagore Septuagenary Fair, consisting of an 
Exhibition, Amusements, Sports, Games, 
Athletics and Popular Lectures, and publi- 
cation of the “Golden Book of Tagore” and 
a similar volume in Bengali. 

At the Exhibition arrangements are to be 
made to exhibit Rabindranath’s paintings ; 
available manuscripts of bis works ; different 
editions of his works ; translations of his 
works in many different languages of the 
world, which would fill many shelves ; works 
on Rabindranath in Bengali, English, French, 
German and other lauguages; portraits, 
sketches and photographs of the poet at 
different periods of ins life and of his activi- 
ties during his tours in the East and the 
West , gifts and presents to the Poet from 
different countries of the world, which would 
be a unique collection of great interest; works 
of arts and crafts by the students of 
Kala-Bharan (Arts College), Sri-Bharan 
(Women’s College), and Sri-Kiketan i Rural 
Reconstruction Institute) of Visva-Bharnti ; 
Bengali art products and artistic home 
industries, old and new, collected from the 
entire province ; and pictures of the Bengal 
school of painting. 

Sir J. C Bose, the President of the cele- 
brations committe, who is now the oldest 
personal friend of the poet living, has suggest- 
ed that the committee should publish n 
volume of selections from his poems to be 
s iclcctrd and illustrated by the Bod himself. 
Should Rabindranath Tagore agree to and 
be able to carry out this proposal, it would 
be a memorable production. 


Rabindranath's Birthday in Paris 
iDstitut do Civilisation Iudienno of Paris 
celebrated Rabindranath's 70th birthday at u 
meeting attended among others by some of 
the most distinguished authors, savants 
and citizens of France. The signatures of 
many of those present at the meeting who 
have sent their greetings to him can bo 
easily made out; for instance, those of S. 
Charl6ty, Comtesse do Noailles, Madame 
LGvy, Sylvain Lfwy, A. Foucher, Mmc. 
Foucher, Jules Bloch, Paul Pelliot, Ivan 
Stchoukine, etc. It is interesting to note that 
Madame Levy has signed her narao ns 
j)idi-ma , because when she was at Santi- 
niketan with her husband Prof. Sylvain 
Levy, she was called didi-ma (grandma) by 
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the little children there. The Indian ladies scripts or in Soman script. These can be 
and gentlemen present at the meeting have made out by their friends and relatives in 
signed their names either in their vernacalar different provinces of India. 
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' Files of Old Bengali Newspapers 
Mr. Brajendra. Nath Banerji with ^ whose 
historical researches and .contributions he 
readers of the Modern Renew are familiar, 
is now engaged in writing » history oMhe 
Vernacular Press in In ^j H of th “ Modern 
much obliged it any reaut cj 

Review , who happens to P kindly 

bf tho following newspapers, will unaiy 
allow him to consult them : . 1051.53) 

]. Sumachar Durpun _ (1840-41, 

2 Sumachar Chundrika 
3' Samba d Provakar 

4 , Gyananweshun 

5. Sumbad Bhaskar *. 

0. Education ? o ? e , t . t °l 1 S 0 ,' 60 
7 Hindu Patriot (1853-56) 

a Somprakash (first 3 years) 

An Explanation 

S ‘" tCr wof'Se -Vo*™ "Review hoeing 

own hand, we published. But «» 

had been T re '.‘ f ormed that "Tho Ship of 
regret to ho in her “Studies 

Flowers” lm s becn f [ ' K , ” a „d tho article in 
from au Eastern Home. Bharata 

our current Wo apologize to the 

^hliSorfof that booked that period, caL 

Recently there ", Indian stales, such 

disturbances Junagadh. Mysore 

' as Kashmir, a re greatly to be 

ind Rowa etc. r-iuses may not bo 

regretted. Their [ ‘ 0 very case. But not 

easv to discover in o^ butejrU i y 

only in ’«ry ^ may have been brought 
of these disturbanws "my dd(jss of Accident 

about by that moderr falsifying, by aB 

l&jSr™* *,'- m Sl :rintn f priSs 

— a,,,roMpm ; 

Shmir thod, S lurhan £ 

KcSSf stated to have been dim. 0 
£-S.S“. SarSammadan conhic. 


in a Tillage in that State. The Kalian area - 
Hindu caste there and are heavily indebted 
to tho Mussulman money-lenders. Islam 
forbids usury. But Peshawaris in and out- 
side Calcutta in Bengal are among the worst 
usurers in the country. Evidently, they 
have their duplicates in the Southern 
Presidency. . i 

Over and above some immediate ana 
exciting cause or other, it is most probable 
that the disturbances m the Indian States 
arc due to tho general discontent among the 
people there. Such discontent may or may 
not be directly political or administrative 
in their origin. But in the last resort in- 
digenous governments, if not foreign govern- 
ments too. ore responsible for social ana 
economic maladjustments also, particularly 
when* they are aitocratic For, ,f autocrats can 
do whatever they like for their own pleas'™ 
why can’t they do what they like for maklUj. 
all classes of their subjects enlightened* 
prosperous and happy ‘ J 

Agrarian Troubles in U. P. 

\t a meeting of kisans (cultivators' held 
on tho 20th July last in Pindra .{la toil 
Benares). Babn Pimishottamdas landon sam. 

A government tamed on in tho iatore-lv o 
the reoplo would not tolerate -neb a hitkg ^ j 
on tho army and the administration an‘ J^“ 
not continuo tlm existence of a. Me al St™ 4 
winch was based on glaring lncqnamj,. ^ 
mjustico. He was not an enemy. of tod™; 
He wanted them also to co-oncrato >** . Ul ® 0 fears, 
ment of Swaraj. They should entertain w > • 

tat they could not be allowed to oppress “S 
tenants and to monopohro ail the good tlun^ ^ 
the earth. They should be cheerfully -pro ’^wn 
make sacrifices . tint would help, m tIieir ov.ii 
moral uplift, while benefiting their poor countrj 

mC Low prices of grains had made it impoWb’o 
matter 0 of“ S in a So number of distneta non; 

set tf'rToo ■# ,rai c iSiiers, 

enquiries into the ^Ire^ . oPP^won imwliscd ^ 

laed'orfs and °°™ m “7nSolSblS stalo of tilings 

dis ncK lb j „ a i| 0 wed to continue Iodr. but 
and could not w a rov onue and rent and 

of tho year. 
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A non-official resolution relating to tho 
agrarian situation in the U. P. was moved 
last month in tho U. P. Council by Rai 
Rajeswar Bali in an able and lucid speech. 

.The demand fora committee to determine the 
principles on which rent and revenue should be 
readjusted was accepted by tho Finance Member 
on behalf of the Government. But he opposed the 
hret part of the resolution that any consideration 
should be shown to tho zamimlars in respect of 
their revenuo payments for 1333 fasU winch has 
just now ended. No division was, however, 
challenged when the resolution was declared 
earned by the deputy president. 

In the coarse of his speech Rai Rajeswar 
Bali said: 

If the zemindars had not been able to collect 
oven half of their demand, tho question was whe- 
ther it was fair that tho Government should insist 
on payment of the whole of tiieir revenue. During 
the budget session the Finance Member had 
accepted a formula that the Government would 
not make an attempt to collect more titan a fair 
and reasonable proportion of the collections made 
by zeinindar3 as land revenue. If the assessment 
was 4» per cent with tho cesses, a zemindar could 
not be reasonably expected to pay the full demand 
out of his 50 per cent collections leaving only 5 
per cent for himself. After all they had establish- 
ments and many expenses which were not per- 
sonal. Ail their obligations could not bo met out 
of the 0 per cent left to them. 

As president of the Zemindars’ conference 
at Rne Bareli, the same speaker observed : 

Forces of lawlessness and disorder got the 
upper hand in some districts; and people who 
posed as Congress volunteers openly attempted to 
excite the mob men tali tv against the zemindars. 
At some places, the zemindar’s property was 
threatened with destruction, at others, violence was 
openly preached against him or his Kariodas: and 
in my district one zemindar and one Zdedar were 
actually murdered. The zemindar was to bo openly 
insulted and he was to be disobeyed even when 
he asked the villagers to extinguish a fire which 
had broken out in. the neighbouring village and 
which was imperilling the lives and property of 
their own people. The local Congress Committees 
let loose forces which they could not, and in 
most cases would not, control, and that the 
zemindars were generally more the oppressed than 
the oppressors. 

"We have tried to give above some idea of 
the tenants’ and the landlords’ versions of the 
caso within the limits of our space. Impartial 
men belonging to the United Provinces may 
bo able to ascertain by extensive touring 
who are most to blame for the present 
situation — the kisans. or the zemindars, 
bearing in mind all the while the fact that the 
world economic depression which has affected 
the whole of India was not brought about 
by either party in particular. Outsiders like 


ourselves may be allowed to make only a 
few general observations. 

In the present crisis the landlords may 
not have been able to make adequate collec- 
tions from the tenants in tho U. P. or other 
provinces of India. Bat it will be conceded 
that their income in normal year? leaves 
a margin for savings. Hence, they ought 
to be in a position to tido over difficulties in 
abnormal years. If any of them have no 
savings or are in debt in addition, the 
profligacy or imbecility of themselves or of 
their ancestors may be mainly responsible 
for that deplorable fact. Profligacy and 
imbecility cannot, however, demand charitable 
consideration. 

As regards tho tenants in the U. P., it is 
difficult to say definitely what small percentage 
of them is generally above and what large 
percentage is below the margin of subsistence. 
But it appears to be a fact that even in 
normal years they are just able to exist 
Henco in abnormal years it should not be 
a matter for surprise if they reach the limit 
of patience or if their friends among the 
intelligentsia are not able to hold the balance 
quite even between them and tho landlords. 
Not that we advocate or extenuate any 
deliberate bias or partiality, or zemindar- 
baiting. What we mean is that it is normal 
human benevolence to lean towards the 
hereditary drudges rather than towards the 
hereditary idlers. 

Temperamentally and as a matter of 
reasoned conviction, we are against methods 
of violence. But landlords in India, as 
elsewhere, must choose between two alter- 
natives— being bought out or being pushed 
out ; for land nationalization is looming on 
the not very distant horizon. 


Retrenchment on the Railways 

The attitude of the Government towards 
industrial disputes in the past has generally' 
been that of unconcerned spectators, what- 
ever loss, trouble or inconvenience they 
might cause to the public. Hence the 
decision of the Government of India to 
appoint a court of inquiry to consider and 
settle the differences between the Railway 
Board and the All-India Railwaymen’s 
Federation in relation to the. question of 
retrenchment on the railways, is a welcome 
departure. This decision ought to have 
come much earlier than now, earlier than 
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tho railway men’s threat of a general strike. 
The successful working of all undertakings 
depends partly on the contentment and 
alacrity of tho workers. They should not, 
therefore, be driven to the stage of using 
threats of any kind. Moreover, w at is 

done under pressure is not as graceful and 

dimified as what is done voluntarily. Tins 
may have been one of the reasons why the 
Labour Commission has suggested that 
“there may he a caso for the appointment 
of a tribunal oven if there is l.tUo danger 
of disturbance and no clamant demand for 

“‘TubUe ft ser P vfc s i Mia H a'o notoriously 

top-heavy. The h*be ; ^ £ tfe 
too much and tne i»”» .. rule 

Whom S therefore, “Xuchmont tecomes 
necessary, the ° b j 1 \“ US s ^xf es ’of the higher 

should go at once 

authorities had P r0 P° se . , tl [ . y i la d been, 
men. This may imply that flu * more 

for years, OTJ ®B ^nsaods of more 
men, at lease *« ' necessary to 

men, than were to believe, 

work the railways Tim is (0 tll0 

Supposing, 1}°™!“' d consequent reduction 

slackness of traffic and con 1 ^ ccon lc 

of tho number of ]d somc reduction 

depression all over llio worm, ^ o|rK iod 

in tho establishments reduction 

without loss of efficiency. IT mnin ] T among 
should bo effected^ 0 ^ m(mlll rather 

thoso who live from j 0 c omlort, 

than among thoso who somc thinB 

nay, even ID “v not he hard o 

for the rainy day, > - „„ t l)e cusp to 

understand, but it ““ goo() o workers 
justify. As tho tho brC ad from tho 

must mean taking a' a A of (j lc ; r dependents 
mouths of Eom p li b °slionld never he done 
also, such a thing ab . dn tcly .necessary, 
unless proved !• ahegging in Bntish- 

dobs “V ‘thrf so many men can bo 

-‘4>dSrfo' a, ^r^.ero,s„t 
Ea „a ||,, forjt.-«- f ; ^ n “ , 

and’’ non-officials' ahko '«!* «* 


the North-Western Frontier Province want 
the same form and kind of government 
and administration as tho Governors 
Provinces” would have. With this desire 
we have every sympathy. This desire 
can he fulfilled in two ways: one, 
by giving their Province the status ot a 
“Governor’s Province” with all its para- 
phernalia ; the other, by amalgamating « 
with the Panjab. The report of the North- 

Western Frontier Province Subjects Committee 

states that “a common view expressed before 
us by the non-official witnesses was . . . tom. 
if the Central Government were not ready to 
grant a subvention that would placo the 
inhabitants of the province in respect oi 
government activities on a reasonable equality 
with the Panjab, they had no objection to rc- 
nmalgamation with the Panjab.” But it would 
appear that tho Government of India s recent 
heavy borrowings in London at high rates o 
interest were a myth. It would also seem W«. 
all talks of retrenchment and tho peripatetic 
retrenchment committee’s activities, too, we 
perfect myths. What is a fact is that wo 
coffers of the Government of India arc » « 
to overflowing, after meeting all tho various 
requirements of the people of Bntish 
4 ** therofo'g that Gov'r^.'J 
anxious to raako tho N.- « . 1 " 5v : nR 

full-fledged Governor’s Frovinco o> R ^ 
it a permanent annual subycutioi ‘ 
and a half croro of rupees. H»» “1 
of re-amalgamation with tho P fln b 
not been seriously considered. t 

The latest political maxim would appear m 
be, you may call tho tunc but need not pa } 
the piper, provided you arc what you aro. 

We have a shrewd suspicion that, as me 
Congress had at Karachi and recently again 
at Bombay agreed to the constitution 
\-W. F. P. into a -Governors I . r0 \ I,1 ^‘, 
; nd as the people of that province had 
clearly manifested pro-Congress tendencies, 
the Government could not afford to be out- 
done by the Congress 10 generosity to that 
region— -albeit at the general taxpayers 
expense ! _ 

Mahatma Gandhi and Fine Textiles 
from Lancashire 

it is said that Mf. Horace Alexander 
ha , expressed a hope that, if Mr. Gandhi 
could be shown tho misery in which Lincs- 
phirc textile operatives of the nulls which 
export goods to India, live, ho might agree to 
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allow Lancashire to sell the finer qualities 
in the Indian market, as Indian mills do not 
produce similar things. We bavo no such 
hope, or rather, fear. Mahatma Gandhi knows 
that India does not want any foreign textiles 
at all, whether fine or coarse. There was a 
time when we made all the fine and coarse 
textiles we required, and we shall be able 
to make them still. It does not, moreover, 
require greater intelligence and patriotism 
than the Mahatma fortunately possesses, 
to perceive that the fine stuffs of Lancashire 
would displace some of the coarse stuff of 
India. 

“Lead us not into temptation,” Mr. Horace 
Alexander, with your fine stuff. 


The Aga Khan and Lancashire 

Maulana Shaukat All’s threat that if the 
Hindus would not accept his terms, be 
would conclude a treaty with the English 
(had he not done so already ? ) and make 
arrangements for selling their cloth, has not 
been forgotten. An English public ‘servant’ of 
India has written that as the Hindus had re- 
solved not to trade with Britain, Britain should 
trade with Moslem India through the Moslem 
port of Karachi. This bears a family like- 
ness to Sir Muhammad Iqbal’s demand that 
there should be a Muslim State in India 
which would include Sindh, Baluchistan, 
N -\V. F. Brovin co and the adjoining districts 
of the Punjab. Now comes the news that 
the Imam of a mosque in London has 
announced that n company tias been pro- 
jected to sell Lancashire goods in India with 
His Racing Highness the Aga Khan as its 
great patron and director. Long live 
11. Itac. ll.’s patriotism and statesmanship ! 


Bengal Jute Bill “Killed” — 
though there was no bloodshed. 

By Cl votes to 18 the Bengal Council rejected 
tho motion of Dr. N- C. Scn-Gupta to refer the 
Bonsai Juto Bill of 1931 to a select committee. 

The British group and the Moslem group 
combined with the Government in opposing the 
motion, with the result that the Bill was Tilled.’ 

The object of the Bill was to secure the regula- 
tion of the total area of land cultivated with jute 
through the agency of union boards according to 
tho directions of a central board to be set up for 
the inirp'sc. 

The Minister in charge opposed the motion, as, 
in his opinion, the bill was impracticable. He 
further suggested intensive propaganda in rural areas 


for tho purpose. The Minister asked the hon. 
member to wait, as tho Government of India had 
taken up the question of setting up a central 
committee which would bo charged with the duty 
of looking after tho interests of the jute industry 
from the field to the factory. 

The British group represent those who want 
to make money by buying raw jute cheap, 
and the Moslem group are supposed to 
represent the jute-growers (most of whom 
are Moslems) whose interest lies in getting a 
proper price for their produce by limiting 
the area to be cultivated according to the 
demand. So there ought not to have been any 
unholy combination between the two groups: 
but in fact there was. 

As for the bill being impracticable, it was 
not beyond human ingenuity to make it 
“practicable” through a properly constituted 
select committee. As regards intensive 
propaganda, can the Minister bold out any 
hope that the propagandists will not be 
treated as H. M.’s guests in Buxa Fort? 
Lastly, as regards the proposed central 
committee, it is expected that, if it materializes, 
it will favour the factory rather than the 
field. 


Bengal State Aid to Industries Bill 

The Bengal Legislative Council this afternoon 
passed tho State Aid to Industries Bill 1931 
introduced by the Minister, Mr. K. M. Kiniqui. 
The object of the bill is to obtain statutory powers 
to enable state aid to be given _ for the purposo 
of encouraging the cottage industries. The Minister 
congratulated tho House on the addition of tho 
bill and stated that it would satisfy popular 
demand. 

Yes, if the State actually gives money to 
honest and capable entrepreneurs. 


The Best Protection for Minorities 
In the course of a recent debate in tho 
British IIouso of Commons, Col. Wedgwood 
said ; 

The best protection for a minority is a veto on 
a common roll. What protects tho Catholic minority 
here, what protects the Jewish minority here, is 
the fact that the Jews and the Catholics have votes 
for every member of this House- If the Catholics 
and tho Jews had communal representation in 
this House, their protection would I -o infinitely Jess. 
1 am perfectly certain that tliat is so. and that the 
ordinary Indian nationalist, knowing that to l>e 
so. asks for a common roll, not only because it 
is democratic but localise it is, in fact, the be-t 
protection for minorities. 
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Att.ilintisd and Calcutta Universities 


Ai.i.uismu, Julr ~ 1 . 

It it h*i>oi 1M that the annual h'oek grant of 
ntniU ll». 7.W.UW given \>y tho Government to 
t ho Allahahtd Univmilj'. hn lw* rr;!»c«I . Him 
yrjr I,y |R & l,t mm) in view of the financial emu. 


The Calcutta University Post-graduate 
Doiurtmrntt tench n much larger number of 
Miideiiti than the Allahabad University. Ut 
the latter’s rotund grant amount* to about 
IK (5.10,000. Calcutta would thank its stars il 
it could pot this reduced sum. 


fears ot this kind do little credit to Gandhi, and 
can have Jittlo rent knowledge of tho man. Ut an 
their iorcliodinss at feist under*- tand-able. 

Wo do not think the Mahatma could or 
would compromise in any essentials, though 
he might rightly agree to some temporary 
"adjustments” in mutter., winch are not 
c^ential. lint let us hear the conclusion of 
the Her. John Haynes Holmes. 


Bengal Hindu Conference- 


The Bengal Hindu Conference, held at 

RunRviin this year, damned «>« Congress 
volution ol tho communal problem with 
faint praise in one ol its resolution., and 
passed ono or hvo more political 
lint most of tlio resolutions, winch wire 
manv related to non-political subjects The 
addresses of file Chairman of the 
committee and the President, both of the 
Vaishya caste, dealt mainly "»h non 
nolitic.il subjects. These arc good signs For. 
though wo do not minimize tho importance of 

ts& SfSvSfc 

character! 1 iX.le'chiai W-entS 
^rto^survuT’anfiSivo and serro 


:\ a p"ect f to auriue and thri 
,ra Ttt y io be noted thaWhoush Bnrdwan 


It is to bo notea tl , c 

is coniparntirely « ^ ercnce showed 
oriranizers ot me 


organ wi’ 
commendable zeal. 


“Will Gandhi Compromise r 


ttev. .^'7„ s II r.riS CS ’.o''u4 n y 
in Russia. , has ^ p d i tSi n n article with 


in h r S: an‘“ article with 

Chicaco, ' vl yoli i( which w0 got an 

t ^an« V tyt»e-it&n copy from Berta. 


It is to 1 « remembered that Gandli. I.) 
statesman ‘■hip as consummate as Ins heroism w 
sublime, lias now led India to a position m tthita 
a man less strong than himself must told out tm 
what ho a-ks is gran tod. for l^du is no* 
committed to tho enure of freedom, exaetjy a 
Antonca was fo committed in the 
War. Aftor Lahore, and the f^lara on oUc 
dependence, and the raising of tho national IB*, 
tho nation cannot retreat even if sho would, 
has put her hand to the plow, and cannot I JDK 
Kick. After all that lias happened, all that 
\>ccn proclaimed. all that lias A 
would tfccomc tlio laughing-stock of tins . 
and tho contemptuous joko of 
should take less than ^ li.it film Las s£out to Ram. 
Worse than thi«. by any policy of 
surrender, she would t.ecomo the slmmeof^m 
own people. Her martyrs would try pu • 
tueir graves The tears in her m 3' 1 n ^rou 1 il 

tho blood on her countless paving Stones, vou^ 
find tongues to clamour their reproach. » 
is to survive at all. she must K . ut ?‘ 7£ ‘51 whole - 
worthy of her cause, faithful to to-day. 

in son!, if not in IkxIv. Of all living m , { an j 
the Mahatma must second know this tacu 
therefore will not forget it. i,, issue 

But not India alone but the worm “* not ^ 
here ’ There are some things that .® on0 f or 
compromised The freedom of a nauon { 

it is either free or it is no free. Tho SOUM ^ 
people is another, for it is cither true, .^er, f 0 r 
tree. Tho sanctity of a. cause Is : st»H ^f^Oandbi 
it is either served, or it is not sen . • Q 
lias won the allegiance °f ,™ l i untouched 
women outside his own conntrj and thu j llg i ic r 
by his own nationalistic cause, through tiur 
cause of love, and non-violence, and L BO p u ^ u i iarl y 
which, alone m history, ho has mode bo ' PJJj ersa i 

his own. Ho is to-day tho guardian of this ui 

cause of the spirit, as well ^ oHho f >e ^ vl |j s jt as 
of India. When he sits at I^ndon. ho d 

ssssssfees?! 

SWSSh- he d m«r^??*A k “,- And ,1 


forthcomme ■mm , " d ' lmstron Urn British, nna 
to compromise th . Q over the ono for 

the. in 8 °™,nv m.llant soldo .hove sullered and 
diS m KdS. TlSe who chcnsh suspicions ond 


-■ |V -- ;Snn,V“"vo P for him who is not 

„,th “VO linmnniu. w / s Mahrjtw.n, Ijonuse «J 


fast _ 
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Sir Victor Sassoon Leaves India 


Sir Victor Sassoon, Chief of Messrs. 

E. D. Sassoon and Co., which is one of the 
biggest industrial and commercial firms in 
India, has decided to shift the scene of 
his business activities to China. In nis 
opinion India in the near future will cease 
to be a suitable investing ground for 
outside capital. In China, on the other 
hand, the foreign business man is welcome 
and there is plenty to do also in that 
rejuvenated country. Of course the main 
cause of the “decadence” of India from the 
foreign business man’s point of view is the 
current antagonism of Indians to foreigners. 
This may be due to the fact that, although 
India is tueging mightily at her chains, 
she is not yet free. This struggle has not 
made her attitude towards foreigners very 
sweet. But the history of India has 
always shown the Indians to be amazing y 
tolerant of foreigners and foreign institutions. 
The present dislike of foreigners, therefore, 
is tho direct outcome of India s subjection. 
She lias also been shamelessly exploited 
bv her political lords in the economic 
wav. That is why we find foreign 
' entrepreneurs looked at with suspicion in 
India. One never knows who is who 
among foreigners in India. A missionary 
might be in secret harbouring military 
motives. A military man or a Government 
official may be secretly (or openlvl helping 
the economic exploitation of India, a 
tradesman may be a believer in political 
oppression. This difficulty of distinguishing 
between tho good and the evil type of 
foreigner has placed all foreigners under 
suspicion. When India becomes free, things 
may change greatly. There is every K^und 

to believe that in a self governing India 
genuine commercial enterprise with foreign 
capital will not be hampered. 

China is free and poor.— poor in economic 
skill as well as in capital. Tho days when 
she had to look throush eyes of haired 
and suspicion at all foreicners are ow. 
It is therefore natural that the Chinese 
should had it to their rirantaw to get 
■ men Ufa) Sir Victor Sassoon to adopt their 
country as a business place. India tirst 
of all is industrially more advanced than 
China. Indians have had rallC “ I J 1 . ore 

training in Commerce and Industry than 
the Chinese. Indians have also been tar 
more exploited and hampered in their 


progress by aliens. It is, therefore, unlikely 
that foreign business men will ever be so 
useful in India as they would be in China. 
Yet, .with independence coming to her, 
India will present a less gloomy prospect 
to the Wandering Capitalist who prefers 
profit to politics. 


Tariff Board in Bengal 

The Tariff Board came to Bengal in the 
third week of Jnly. They are now holding 
an enquiry into the paper and wire, wire 
nails and electric cable industries. They 
have visite’d and are visiting in connection 
with the paper industry tho Titaghur 
Paper Mills, the India Paper Pulp Company, 
and the Bengal Paper Mills in Bengal, 
the Upper India Couper Paper Mills m 
Lucknow and the Andhra Paper Mills in 
Rajahmundry. They are also taking evidence 
from the Paper Importers’ Association, the 
Paper Traders’ Association, and tho Controller 
of Printing and Stationery. 

There is a high duty on imported paper 
at the present moment. Indian paper mills 
are apparently protected by this ^ duty to 
the extent that they produce varieties of 
paper similar to imported goods. The duty 
on such articles as do not compete with 
Indian mill-made goods is purely a tax 
on the consumer and an obstacle to the 
expansion of the printing and publishing 
industries. A lowering or tho abolition 
of the duty where it acts as n pure tax 
may in the first instance greatly increase 
consumption of paper. Secondly, numerous 
men will find, employment as compositors, 
printers, readers, authors, binders, book- 
sellers, etc., etc. An increase in tho sale and 
publication of books and magazines will also 
be beneficial to the community. 

Among imported goods which compete 
with home articles the question of reducing 
or abolishing duty will bo more complicated. 
The main idea on which everything will 
converge is whether the Indian paper tcallah 
rcallv needs protection or whether he merely 
wants to take advantage of the duty to put 
up his price and indulge in high dividends 
and wasteful management No doubt opinions 
will differ, but let us hope tho Board will 
decide matters in favour of National 
economics and not Company shareholders. 
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Kesoram Cotton Mills Ltd. 


Wo have received some sample* of goods 
; produced by tbo Kesoram Cotton Mill; Ltd. 
of Calcutta. Tbo mill originally belonged 
to Europeans and was called the Bengal 
Cotton Milk « "-ns startl'd about CO years 
a-o It came under Indian management 

about 12 years ago and is now managed 
bv Messrs. Birla Brotlicrs Ltd. It is 

incidentally the largest spinning and wearing 
mill in Bengal and lias 90,000 spindles and 

”' OI Tli' 00 arUcles produced by tbo mill are 
quite decent and appear to be made with an 
eye to strength and durability. There arc 
also some knitted wholes, socks, senates, etc, 
which arc produced by tbo knitting depart- 
ment of tbo mill. In point of pneo the 
„r„ nrndncM goods w i cli can bo purchased 
with ease by B tbo poor, We believe the 
idea of mass production of cheap and dur- 
’£ articles of wear is economically as well 

as mSraBy sound in these hard days. We 

hoi” the mill will stick to tins policy. 


This Propaganda 


svi.nn ono roads what interested Britishers 
, y „ say on the rileness of the propaganda 
Jiavo to say Indian Press, one feels as 

^the ^Indian Press were particularly 
,f the nf f a i se propaganda. 


staging things in India). The writers of the 
cheap propaganda stuff havo an easy job 
on account of the insular stupidity of the 
average half-educated Britisher, who is 
willing to believe anything nbout a foreigner, 
the more so if the foreigner’s pigmentation 
differs from his own. Let us take an 
example : . - 

In the Cassell’S Magazine for May 

1931, there is an article with the title 
“Asia’s Secret Societies.” It is written by 
a Yictim” who remains “anonymous for 
obvious reasons.” Even a cursory perusal 
of the article makes this anonymity 
all the more obvious ; for seldom have we 
come across such a string of idiotic 

lies against so many nations in so little 

space. The Near and Middle East, Tarkistan, 
Persia, Turkey, India, China, all eastern 
countries are so infested with Secret Societies 
and their billion members that the people 
of these lands are born, are roamed, eat, 
drink, dress, travel, engage in trade, contract 
maladies or die only with the s ‘l“ cl,0 “ °* 
of some secret society or other. They have 
also to perform esoteric ceremonies as 
often as they do something. Although most 
eastern countries have been maligned oy 
the writer of this article, India R ets 
lion’s share of his malice (for obvious reaso 
too). He writes : 


The Secret Societies of India, fo , r J?!^ p5rtfeT 

T Krpss we i« far more powerful that the official political p ^ slb i 0 

if the Indian rress ‘ Dniranda. which are merely the outward and vibime 

ohnoxious in the matter of false P™p. 0 executives of wealthy cliques, composed of hu,li-cas 

f Jit -Indian propaganda, as carried on in pcoi , !e who lan , oly SC ek their own ends. 

[But anti t o v n ,ji cs Jn advance of The head-quarters, of one of the mostactive 

of these Secret Societies was traced at pno 
to Dacca, in Bengal, and its directing influence 
was entirely conhned to Hindus. Mohammadans 
as a rule are not admitted to //s ® ° 

s c «d 

!i' sl? gng’ crsMi^ esau-r-KSi zpj&zfa&fa 

S'heeu to India in °\<*r S“5£ ^™^y&":sftsS3“oi*s,iiSSSs ™ 

quite equal to thoso of the police. 

Then the writer proceeds to add to his 
writing a subtle personal touch by recounting 
some of his “experiences.” 


[But mti-Iod a P r P gs niiles in advance of 
Britain, usual y K Arnonf . the intelligent- 
Indian Pr^ s w nting . d is d.fferent 

sia the naturo o the prop^g popu]ar pape „. 

fc0 q 'Eli r. lone is statistical, economic. 

In the #nt tueton taIMnibrlm . Figures 
historical, { boon that British ralo 

depicting the S restrained 

has been to India economic lies 

““a 1 alt troths subtle fabrications and twisted 
and halt trotn* of hlslory , outbursts 

accounts in « S immoral j M t, lotions and 

against aue,.' . rous recitations of what 
I practices and P society of nations if 

i.=m ortofS 

53TSS& s-edontto the educated ?&&& 
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to his confederates to call off the meeting as soon 
as my presence was discovered. 

It tabes, indeed, a really clever yogi to 
discover a man’s imaginary presence at an 
imaginary meeting of an imaginary secret 
society ! The writer does not, however, leave 
his readers in ignorance of the proceed* 
ings of the meeting. He says : 

Nevertheless. 1 am well aware of what goes on 
at these initiation ceremonies. Some silver coins 
are thrown into a bowl of oil and aa aromatic 
paste is then dipped into the liquid The new 
members touch their eyes, ears and. nose with the 
paste and then, forming it into a small ball, fix 
it to the end of a dagger. 

By this they are pledved to secrecy and agree 
to carry out loyally the orders of their leaders. 

We hope the anonymous writer is no 
relation of 5lr. Edgar Wallace. For we are 
next told : 

At one time the society used to levy taxes upon 
the poor peasants. An order would . be placed at 
a Hindu shrine in a village instructing the head- 
mau to deposit a sum of money under a certain tree. 
Woe betide the village that did not obey .the 
command ! Their cows would die by a nivsterious 
poisoning their hi vs tacks would catch fire and 
even children would be kidnapped. 

This British writer says, the Secret 
Society men are all Hindus. And yet they 
would kill cows by poisoning ' The man is 
not clever enough to avoid telling easily 
detectable lies. 

The writer says nothing about the Secret 
Societies of foreign tradesmen, missionaries, 
etc., which also wield tremendous power in 
India. Their methods are even subtler than 
those depicted above. For they have killed 
by mysterious poisoning, not cows bnt 
entire industries, reduced while populations to 
dire poverty, and of their secret ceremonies 
nobody knows anything. 


‘The Burden of Swaraj” 

The above is the titie of a recent pub- 
lication dealing with the present political 
situation in India with some suggestions. 
The author, Mr. K M. Parkayastha, is a 
scholar of distinction and has shown a keen 
power of analysis in this book. His 
dissection of the political mind of present- 
day India is interesting aDd his views on the 
various aspects of government, political 
reform, constitution-making, eta, are, generally 
speaking, imparti.il and academic That the 
author is not obsessed with anti-British 
feeling could be proved from his treatment 

31—15 


of the question of safe-guarding British 
interests. He says : 

It has been estimated on very high authority 
that there is an investment of private British 

capital in India to the extent oE £500 millions 

some measure of safeguard for the existing British 
interest should not be unreasonable to ask for or 
difficult to provide. 

The author might have contended with 
these “high authorities” that as the valuation 
of British capital in India is based not 
upon what the British actually invested 
but upon the earning power of what they 
invested, and as this earning power belonged 
to Indian circumstances and not to any 
peculiar quality of the capital or the 
investor, the high market value of British 
Indian industrial capital is no index of British 
claims on India. It may be suggested that 
for the correct estimation of such matters 
one should make researches like those 
indicated in the chapter on “British Capital 
in India” in the Ruin of Indian Trade and 
Industries by Major B D. Basu. At another 
place the author recommends : 

"To meet India substantially on her own terms 
would thu3 appear to be the oa'y course left 
open to Great Britain.” 

This is no brief-holding for the British 
imperialist. 

The book is well written and well 
got-np. 


Protective Tariffs 

Protective tariff* and bounties are factors 
in the development of new industries in a 
country. It goes without saying that it is 
incumbent on the organizations that receive 
the benefit of protection to develop their 
industries in such a manner as would benefit 
ultimately the country and the people to 
which they belong. Still more so is the case 
with the receivers of bounty. Further, this 
development should be on such lines as 
would substantially aid allied or subsidiary 
industries. In any case, the interests of 
existing indigenous industries should be 
looked after, so that no hardships may come 
on others, while a few are being protected 
and fostered. 

According to the reports we receive from 
time to time, this is not the case with the 
industries that are receiving help in the above 
ways in this country. In last month’s 
issue of this j'ournal will be found an article 
on the Tata Iron and Steel Co. If what has 
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been stated in that article be true, then it is 
about time that legislation were enacted 
forcing this and similar concerns to realize 
that they owe a duty to tlio people whose 
bounty they are receiving. 

We have also received reports that since 
the coming in of Protection in the paper 
industry, the import of foreign pulp has 
gone up considerably, while purchases of 
indigenous grass and other raw materials 
have gone down proportionately. 

The industrial and commercial legislation 
of this country is singularly faulty. Suffi- 
cient care is seldom taken to safe-guard 
Indian interests. For example, the mmmg 
laws of this country with regard to the 
granting of Approval Certificates, granting 
of mining and prospecting rights, etc, are 
nothing short of being iniquitous, as far as 
the average Indian is concerned. The same is 
the case with the fixation of tariffs. This 
is done without the least thought as to 
the ultimate result to indigenous enterprise 
The very high duty on imported matches 
may be cited as a case in point. 

The very heavy duty on matches gave 
an impetus to local concerns in the beginning. 
The industry was in a fair way to prosperity, 
when a very powerful foreign concern 
dodged in inside tiie wali and all the rosy 
dreams of the budding Indian concerns 
melted into thin air. No provision had 
been made for intrusions of tins nature. The 
comouflaged name of this concern is Western 
India something. . .. . . . 

It is a wonder to us that the elected 
members of the legislatures do not take a 
little more interest in these matters. Only 
now and then, when a powerful organization 
like the Bombay Textile group start a 
commotion, we see the legislators wake up. 
Directly the commotion is over, commerce, 
industry and Indian enterprise are expunged 
from tbe programme, excepting when 
necessary for use as a handle for some 
political propaganda. 


Steel and Paper industries, if the interests 
of the people of this country are to be 
considered at ali. 


Franco-British Entente in India ? 

The following paragraphs, which appeared 
in Advance on June 21 last, would lead one 
to ask whether there has been any entente 
between (ireafc Britain and France, so far 
as India is concerned : 


The foil discussion of tho problems involved 
in the question of Protection is not withm 
the scope of these notes. But it may bo tad 


Put not your trust in judges : Mr. Justice 
Buck land might very well have observed in 
dismissing Mr. Jitendra Chandra Bannerjee’s 
application invoking tho extraoidinary original 
criminal jurisdiction of the High Court for a 
judicial enquiry into what is known as the 
French Chandernagore Raid. Rankin 0. J. had 
given him hopes about a month ago that an 
application moved on the Original Side might 
bring justice to his client. Of course ho had not 
said so iu so many words, as he was careful to 
add the proviso "if it lies at all." Mr. Hannerjee 
tlioight it was a distinct encouragement held out 
to him to move on the Original Side and so on 
Monday last he appeared before Mr. Justice 
Buchland The latter asked him to go back to 
where he had come from, as Ins application, if it 
lay at all. was one winch ought to have been 
made on the Appellate Side- But lest the advocate 
should actually go hick to the Appellate Side. 
Mr Justice Uuckland had the eouitesy to point 
cut to him that he had already moved such an 
application heiore tho Appellate Side and that 
it had been dismissed 

The lay public will be hard put to it to follow 
the arguments which High Court Judges have 
employed to throw out Mr. Dana^rjeo’s application. 
But the broad facts of the raid are before them. 

A number of police officers trespass on a foreign 
territory, enter a private garden house at dead 
of night and shoot down a young man in the 
course of the scuJfie winch follows. The trench 
Government at Chandernagoro take lyiorr down 
this invasion of their sovereignty anil forgo 
tho right of a sovereign to punish crimes within its 
own borders. The Government here refuse, to 
prosecute the men who commit tins outrage and with- 
hold their sanction for prosecution by any private 
paity. The Advocate-General defends this attitude 
on the part of the Government and lumselt 
declines to exercise the powers that he has got 
under the letters I’atent Faced with these 
facts, public confidence in law and justice vanishes 
into tlua air. 


bounty should be Siren to any Industry 
without guaranteed safe-euards for tho 
hiterests of Indian capital, labour and enterprise. 
And India in these instances should mean 
real India and not (India) Md. 

j anr c . 1S e revision and drastic measures 
are clearly indicated in the cases of Match, 


Public confidence in law and justice has 
not, however, vanished into (bin air. For. 
judges and lawyers are still as busy ns they 
were in, say, the third weak of June, 1931. 

ITo have not been ablo to follow later 
developments of the case, if any. 


Coastal Shipping in Britain and India 
British ship-owners in England and India 
havo pretended to look upon Mr. Sarabhai 
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Jf. Haji’s Coastal Shipping; Bill as an un- 
precedented enormity in the commercial 
history of nations. In answer, the history 
of the navigation laws of Britain and other 
countries have been made to yield examples 
of similar enormities. But here is the latest 
instance, called by Liberty from a British 
journal, the Liverpool Journal of Commerce: 

“Recently the British Coasting and Scar Trade’s 
Shipowners’ Association passed a resolution 
requesting Government to take into consideration 
the present condition of affairs in regard to the 
British Coastal Trade and to remedy the same 
by an Order-in-Councii under tlie British Customs 
Consolidation Act .1833. excluding all foreign 
vessels from carrying cargo from one British 
part to another. This, the Association argued, 
was the only way to protect British shipping 
from unfair competition and assist a national 
industry to recover a reasonable measure of 
return on labour and outlay and keep in 
operation an industry which was essential to 
the nation’s well-being and security. 7 ' 


The Bengal Government and Opium-smoking 

The following is part of one day’s pro- 
ceedings of the Bengal Legislative Council : 

The House circulated the Bengal Opium 
Smoking Bill. 1931, which provided for the control 
of the practice of smoking opium. The intention 
of the Government tn introducing the Bill in its 
present form was to carry out the obligation of the 
Government of India under the terms of the First 
Geneva Opium Convention of 1923 to suppress 
smoking of opium as speedily as possible and with 
this end in view it has been provided in the Bill 
to register persons who were already addicted to 
opium-smoking in Bengal and to . permit such 
persons onlv to indulge in the practice Any per- 
sons, other than such registered smokers, indulging 
in the practice, would render themselves liable to 
prosecution and punishment. 

Rai Bahadur Dr. Haridhone Dutt and Sir 
NUratan Sircar advocated the total suppression of 
the evil, as in the opinion of the latter registering 
a vice meant its recognition and toleration. 

The Minister, m reply, pointed out that the per- 
sons addicted . to' the nee were mostly Chinese, 
who were foreigners, and so they had got to handle 
these people very delicately and to a certain extent 
resnect their habits 

Dr. Dutt informed the House that he had received 
a letter from the Chinese Council, urging him to 
use his influence to see that the evil was totally 
suppressed. 

This is a peculiar method of giving effect 
to the terms of the First Geneva Opium 
Convention of 1925. Why make Bengal the 
object of derision of the world by trying 
to disguise official cupidity in the garb of 
philanthropy? 

“Respect their habits,” is a delightful 
phrase. If foreign debauchees of a different 


description eomo to India, will the Minister 
register them and provide brothels for them? 

A high medical authority has informed us 
that opium-smokers do not die if obliged to 
gire up the habit. 

An Indian Boy Wins a Shooting Prize 
Debendranath Bhaduri, an Indian boy of 
fourteen, who is a student of the Taunton 
School, Somerset and is also a member of 
the 0. T C. of his school won the student’s 
prize for ^hooting at the Empire shooting 
Test, which took place last March. 



Debendranath Bhaduri 
Victimization of Students 
When Mahatma Gandhi’s terms of the 
truce with the Government were published, 
we bad to point oat an omission. 

That students who had been imprisoned 
or expelled from school or college 

for non-violent offences connected with 
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satyagraha, would not bo prevented 
from re-entering college or school or other- 
wise victimized, should have been included 
in the terras of the settlement As it was 
not done, it would bo idle now to urge that 
the spirit of the truce is being violated by 
tho principals and head masters of mnny 
institutions in Bengal and Assam. Bnt we 
do urge it nevertheless. 


Dacoities and Unemployment 
According to Hr. Prentice, who is in 
cliarge of Law and Order in Bengal, there 
were 1,449 dacoities in the province during 
the six months or 181 days from January 1 
to Juno 30 of this yeai. This means 
that iu Bengal, on an average, during each 
of these days there wero eight dacoities. 
Dacoities sometimes take place in broad 
daylight, but generally at night— say d wring 
the four hours from 11 p. ra. to 3 a. m. 
So every night, there was a dacoity some- 
where or other in Bengal every half an hour. 
This proves two things: that the police do 
not deserve all the praise which has been 
showered upon them by this Excellency and 
that, and that food and raiment are hard to 
get owing to recent famino conditions and 
to chronic unemployment among landless 
labourers, peasants and farmers with small 
holdings, and educated young men What 
passes for political robbery by the last- 
mentioned class is most probably duo in 
part to unemployment. 

This problem should engage the serious 
attention of Bengal zamindnrs and capitalists 
in particular aDd the public in general. 
Those who have culturnble land, forests, and 
money can help to erse the situation In 
spite of Bengal being congested, agriculture 
can be further extended here, as there are 
some six millions of acres of culturable land 
not vet brought under cultivation. Many 
fndustries am and ought to be started. If 
he Government of India gives up to Bengal 
the revenue derived from jute (a Bengal 
monopoly), schools can be opened all over 
the province for universal primary education, 
aid these schools can provide employment 
for thousands of unemployed educated you h. 
If the Government of India will not make 
over to Bengal this big amount which does not 
justly belong to if, the Bengal Government 
iuVhtto float a big loan and out of its 
interest finance universal primary education 
in Bengal. 


Tbe Royal Commission on Labour 
According to Dr. Besant’s organ Xetc 
Indict, every aspect of the Labour problem 
has been given consideration by the Royal 
Commission on Labour — wages, hours and 
conditions of work in factories, housing, 
health, welfare, the habits and social customs 
of the worker, his position under the existing 
and the new Constitution and the growth of 
the Trade Union movement. In the opinion 
of tbe same journal, 

Tbe aptest comment was made by The Daily 
Herald. tliat no Englishman could read the terrible 
storv without a sense of shame that such terrible 
conditions have not only been possible under 
Bntshrule. but actually grown with it "While 
such would be the obvious impression on those 
accustomed to a rapidly growing code of social 
and economic legislation and a fairly high standard 
of administration. to. those in India who are 
daily compelled to realize the scandalous neglect 
of all that is vital to a Nation’s welfare, the 
descriptive portions of the report wifi seem very 
much of an under-estimate. But cveo in this 
form, the report will bring home to readers 
abroad the destructive character of foreign rule. 

Such beiDg the revealing character of the 
report, it is no wonder that Font at d of 
Glasgow has written 

“If this is all that British rule has been able 
to accomplish ra the course of a century, men 
there is precious little danger of the Indian 
National Congress or any other Indian Government 
making the conditions of tho Indian masses much 
worse 


Greaf Britain and India's Public Oebt 
In pre-British India there had been no 
such tiling as a public debt Today the 
people of India have to bear flic burden of 
a colossal public debt, the interest charge on 
which they can ill-nllbrd to pay. Tins money, 
if it could be used for the material, moral 
and intellectual advancement of India, would 
be well spent and bear valuable fruit in the 
near future. But as much of tho money 
raised through these "national” loans had 
been squandered by tbe Government in one 
way or another, that portion of our national 
resonrees which is used for the purpose of 
paying interest on these debts remains sterile 
from tho standpoint of national well-being 
and progress. In order to find out how much 
of our “national” debt was incurred by our 
rulers for their own selfish and imperialistic 
purpose and how much was raised, for 
meeting expenses which wero genuinely 
chargeable to India, the Karachi Congress 
had appointed a Select Committee consisting 
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written by the Secretary of State for India 
in 1872: 

*'The extraordinary case ot the great Mutiny 
of 1857*58 is the only case which give3 even 
plausibility to the war office representation: in 
that case, altogether unprecedented in the history 
of British India, the Imperial Government 
was compelled, under the imminent risk 
of losing its Empire in tho East, to make one of 
those efforts which are at times msemrah'e from 
/mperiaf powers and Imperial obligations. It 
must be remembered, however, that, if similar 
exertions had been eatied for by war in any other 
part of Her Majesty's dominions, not only must 
tiie samo eflort have been made, but the burden 
Of it must necessarily have been borne, in greater 
part, at least, by the Imperial Government . but. 
m regard to the Indian Mutiny, no part of the cost 
ot suppressing it was allowed to fall on the 
Imperial Exchequer- tho whole of it was or is 
‘now being defrayed by the Indian taxpayer. 

Incidentally it should be noted that the 
expeuses of the Boer War were not only 
entirely met by Britain but she also paid 
the Boers £ 3 millions for rehabilitation of 
farms destroyed during the war The 
Committee say : 

"Thus the burdens and obligations which have 
fallen upon tho people of India from the I a?t 
India Company amount to over 112 million sterling 
made up as follow : .. nf , ftnA( , 

Cost ot the first Afphan J it Vjffirav! 

„ two Burmese Mars, 14.001)000 

Expeditions to China nomntt, 

Persia, etc , _ ., , (> °9°'WO 

On account of Company s Capital ononm 

and dividend; — 'lo'flfloYino 

Cost of tho Mutiny. in |S 

It is hut fair that India should now claim to 
1,0 relieved from tho hardens ot eahendrtures 
which were vro rally put on her shoulders 

After the East India Company tho 
Indian Exchequer ws imnap-d no better 
hy the Government of India. The same 
story of charyinp imperial expenses to India 
was repeated perhaps at Rreater Iencth. 
The Public Debt tinder the Crown is divided 
joto two sections, productive and non-produn- 
“vc Amonp the non-prodnct.vc items can 
]} heads as expenses of the 

Ahvssininn Expedition, Second Alchim At nr, 
Abjss nian R nnd K _ w . frontier, 

Operations in MOT Great , v ., r 

IS? mS^enofmous hills in hehall ot 
J "J? Britain which tiro latter country 
Great Britain India's Gift of cost of 

c0 u' ^exonerations undertaken bv India 
SfiTlteSS makeup Its. 3P7 crorc, 

Tito expenses 


India Office. Aden, Persian and Chinese Consular. 
Ecclesiastical Charge®, etc, estimated at £20 
million, arc challenged on the ground that these 
are Imperial charges, and po should fall on the 
Imperial Exchequer and not on India. 

It is claimed ihat the deficits of Bnrmah 
budgets since 18S0, aggregating to about 15 
erores and the interest ciiarges and Railway 
deficits of about 22 erores and a sliaro in respect 
of the expenses of Indian defence calculated at 1 
croro a vpar amounting to 45 erores for tho period 
since t8SG, aggregating in all fo 82 erores, should 
be made good to India. 

This is tho “most lamentable” operation, and 
the losses resulting from these transactions, 
amounting to about 35 erores, it is claimed, should 
be mado good by Great Britain. 

Tho policy of encouraging Kail wav construction 
by tho system of guaranteeing Interest on the 
Capital sunk has led to considerable waste, and in 
many cases the cost per mi!Je of a Guaranteed 
Railway is double that of a State-built Railway. 

Many or most of the Railways were built out of 
Military considerations, and Only of lato they have 
been able to pay iheir way. Strictly, a consider- 
able amount of this so called ''developmental' 
expenditure should be charged to Military expendi- 
tures. Bo it as it may. the recommendation 
confines itself to onlv the expenses of admittedly 
strategic lines in the N -\V. F. Province and at 
Aden costing about 33 croies, which should 1*0 
paid by Great Britain 

When the Railway properties were acquired 
bv the State the acquisition was made under con- 
ditions that added considerably to the burdens 
of the people. The Companies were entiliod, 
under the terms of their conti acts, to bo paid tho 
market v afire of their Shares or Stock, at the 
date of acquisition. Because 0 f (he Guaianteeu 
Interest payments, the market pneo of fhe*o Stocks 
and Shares went up enormously when the State 
was about to acquire tho properties The loin- 
panics thus obtained a high price which was not 
warranted by their assets or by the return front 
their revenues. This is an iinjusphablo burden to 
l>o imposed on tho people of India amounting *o 
about 50 erores # 

Tho fixed rate of exchaneo provided in the 
Contracts of tho Railway Companies occasioned 
enormous losses to Indian revenue, but the actual 
amount of loss is difficult of determination, and 
a deduction on tins account must bo inado before 
taking over the debt said to bo incurred on Railway 
account. 

As rccanls the oilier “Productivo debt items, 
such ns Irrigation. Posts and Telegraphs, etc., no 
claim is suggested, although tho. extravagance oi 
building a now mpit.il at Delhi is cntieiml and 
the Hick Bay Reclamation- scheme in Bombay is 
condemned- , 

Thus tho total claims advanced are as 
follows 

l In /hr the Companp Crorcs Crprrs 

External Wars ... 35 

Capital and Interest •- 37 

Cost of Mutiny — 10 1111 

Gilder the ftritidi Ooren 

External Wars 3< 

European War : ‘'Cults" ... 1RJ 

Cost ... 1<1 !¥)* 
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Croft? 

Miscellaneous Charges 

20 

In respect of Bur m ah 

82 

Reverse Council Losses 

35 

Railways 

83 


Total Rs. 729crores 

The Committee come to the following 
conclusion : 

The present “Public Debt” of India amounts to 
over 1100 crores. Taking into consideration the 
ever-growing material and political gam to Great 
Britain as the result of possessing India, and in 
consideration of the suppression of Indian indus- 
tries and talents trie Committee recommends that 
Great Britain should follow in dealing with India 
the precedent she set in releasing Ireland of her 
share of the National debt of the United Kingdom 
when Ireland was made a Free State. Every 
principle of fair plav now requires that if India is 
to start on a new era of National Self-government, 
it should start freely and without any burden, if 
anv progress is to be achieve! at all India cannot 
afford to bear any additional taxation. The only 
possibilities of progress for India -therefore are: 
the application of the national revenues to national 
purposes, and it is only by reducing the national 
expenditure ou the civil and military administra- 
tion of the country to suit Us own requirements 
and freeing India from the liabilities for the 
public debts not incurred in her interests, that 
saving can be effected, which would be applicable 
to the advancement of India in the matter of 
education and sanitation and other national means 
of regeneration. 

Mr. J. G‘. Kumarappa adds to the report 
two notes which are summarized as follows : 

In the First Note, it is suggested that a claim 
bo made in respect of annual Military Expenditures 
on such amount as may be **hown to be due to 
Imperial Interest as apart from the requirements 
of Indian defence. A standard is adopted and 
over and above that whatever is spent is to be 
borne by Great Britain According to the calcula- 
tion given, about 540 crores. out of a total 
expenditure of 2128 crores, would seem to be 
due to be returned*. 

The Second Note deals with Interest payments 
on claims There it is suggested claiming all 
interest payments made in respect of the items 
challenged in the report. The calculations show 
that another 53G crores, out of a payment of 1050 
crores, would appear to be due to be given back. 

Mr Kumarappa also thinks that the extra 
expenditure on account of Burma should 
not be claimed unless Burma were made a 
separate province. This is quite right ; for 
if we start on the work of gauging inter- 
provincial liabilities or the claims of 
individual provinces, it would lead to 
provincial jealousy and ill-feeling. For 
instance, most of the funds squandered by 
the East India Company came from Bengal 
and the longer the period that any part 
of India has been under the British, the 


more would be its claim, generally speaking, 
upon Britain. Francis Henry Striae, I. C. S., 
wrote in his book India's Hope (p. 39) : 

The province (Bengal) proved of immense 
value during the era of struggle and consolidation. 
Its revenues enabled the East India Company 
to carry on the warfaie m which it was involved 
and to pursue the policy of annexation which 
was forced upon it. 

The Committee would have done well 
to have claimed a share in the War 
Reparations on account of the numerous 
soldiers from India who died and were 
disabled on the battle-fields of France and 
Mesopotamia. India could also claim a 
large sura for all the Indiau soldiers who 
have ever died or been disabled in any 
battle fought for the “Empire.” 

Critics of the report there have been 
many among Anglo-Indians Capital of 
Calcutta says : 

The balance-sheet embodied in the Report is 
the sort of document which might be expected 
from a “shady” lawyer acting on behalf of a 
fraudulent bankrupt. la a word, the debts are 
elaborated but the assets are concealed 

So saying Capital (A Ditcher’s Diary, 
July 30, 1931) proceeds to "elaborate” the 
Assets as befits, shall we say, a fraudulent 
but highly solvent party. It says : 

On the 3 1st March, 1931, the total interest 
bearing obligations of the Government of India 
not covered by productive assets amounted to 
less than 200 crores. 

Capital forgets that this does not disprove 
India’s claims upon Britain. It may be 
that whatever little money that was genuinely 
put into productive use out of the enormous 
sums borrowed by the Government in the 
name of India, is yielding high profit and 
is paying the interest charge on jjl-spent 
borrowings. But this would prove only the 
great productivity of India and pot the 
wisdom or the "non-fraudulence” of the 
British. The question is whether or not 
the British hare misappropriated so much 
money for imperialistic expenditure from 
out of the Indian exchequer. If they have, 
they should pay it back. If they have any 
counter-claims upon India on other grounds, 
they should also state them clearly. 

Those British economists who are, like 
Ditcher in Capital, in the habit of overstating 
the British-managed assets of India, always 
omit to explain the details of such manage- 
ment If they did so, it would clearly show 
how, from the standpoint of national 
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economy, such over-statements are "fraudulent.” Professors 


Prof. Findlay Shirras* has said: calculated this 1 

"It is in t westing to noto that while the total an underestimate, 
dolit. product! vo and unproductive, on March 31, 

1918. amounts to i‘ 3 10.5 millions, the value of the 
State Railways and Irrigation Works alone (capita- »p ( . c - nf:f - . 

li/^l at 25 years’ purchase) is estimated at J 1 nt scitnunc 

C 58 I.OUO.OOO. ments of the t 


calculated this loss at 100 crores, which is 


These figures, no doubt, exclude the 
millions that India had to shoulder on 


Retrenchment 

The scientific and the cultural depart- 
ments of the Government have all along 
been starved for funds and handicapped 
by lack of co-ordination with the controlling 


uimiuui uiiii juuiii nun m siivuiuii - . , , , .... , 

account of the Great War. Moreover, such supremo heads, , who have up till now shorn 


statements merely 'prove ' that the 'state Practically no interest in these department! 


Knihvnys and Irrigation Works aro secret ‘ l,e ° n, r exception betas perhaps Lord 


lUlinviiys * ill u Illl^.iumi <uu Oiun p - .... 

sources of taring the already overtaxed .5?"; , . . , . „ 

Minns. For what else could they be when , £<•'»'’ . departments. for sample, the 
their actual cost price (which is not ncccssari- Arclimlogical. Zoological aad Geological 
U- the err™ that was uaid by the British Surveys-!, are r . eoe » ll J r jot. into their 


!y the price tli.lt was paid by the British TT 7 i k r . ecc,nl A S°V,\- llv 

rulers if India to their British hu.lders, st . r ! d u ”" d " lread P , very substantially 

* u, v , ““ * r-^iorioi - ' Jnoc added to the cultural and scientinc 

contractors or suppliers of materials* does Tnff - “T n j,.« n( >;n!r 


not justify their high yioM of profit^ When t«owIed ?e about India, thereby advancing 
Iioi JUMII) I b 3 pnfprr.ri^p our regarding a position amongst 

such as a ltaUway or a Mnal it should not tl,e mrted nations of the world The 

bo made to pay for the use of such state- «“”»“ <= CM has also been, directly and 

ue mauc p. ) f f hiwlipr thin indirectly, very great, as any one conversant 

3 p a?" or B «.e 1 le't'toiid' 1 rate of »•«> *• «* of . tlie depn.tments 

interest on ? such stock-, normal depreciation L’"XnS scienfiS 


!nt r Sl whh economy 00 w ill the *«"<* detads about tl.o cultural, scientific 

and maintenance , ec y , , and economic gains in these notes, but 


and maintenance nroiWtiva denartments and economic gains in these notes, but 
Government-owned p o o , , P‘ if we hope to give more details in our next 

t"' uTonaT prSductivc ba euterpnr 0 prism -sue regard. ng some.of these. . . , . 


ii.-i' nmt.fw the Tho discovery of Mohen-jo-Daro raide by 
If our funds 9 If th ® Archaeological Survey, the Anthropological. 
British in. misappropriating- our tunas . 11 > , Pnn„„ m ;u work done 


British in misappropriating 


uni,*.. ... „ income Medical and Economic Zoological work done 

one r nft ni d P li thnt f iusti V another* b ? the Zoological Survey, the economic, strati- 
on £1.000.000, ' v o ul< * ‘ J , 5 ‘ f r graphic and palaeontological work done by 
man in forging a pro-note m his name tlie Geological Survey are all achievements of 


man in rorg 
that amount ? 


t amount i nffpnint kn nnirit tbe brst magnitude in the cultural sphere. As 

Another set of cn c ^ Lnneiw in such, every educated Indian should take 


. . j „„„r,wmiclw in 5 >«cii, every euucarea inaian siioum 

out how India lias Eane under pride in these and insist that these depart- 

indeed ways by remaining under - , . bi 


many indirect ways by remaining under 
British rule. It could be said in answer 


through the' destruction of our trades aDd 
industries by the British. The Bri ,sh have 
constructed and i"f.it„ted many things 


meDts be substantially strengthened by 
money grants and appointment of additional 
highly trained Indian officers. 

Tiiere is some wild talk about total 
suspension of work in these departments 
for a number of years, This would be ’ nothin g 


conscrucieu . . - iur a oumoer oi years, .tins womu uo 

India: but nil with a view to consolidate short of a calamity and tbo Goveroment will 
their own economic hold upon u-. i t, e eTecra t e ^ throughout the civilized world, - 

have been able to make somo P r °M»» « > 1 jf they thoughtlessly carry out this mad 

navi uec incfitntmns. we have done so D 


Ji ’those British institutions, w e> have done so project 
in snUo of the exploitative genius of i n 0 


our opinion, retrenchment is impossible 


Te^us take a recent instance of in these departments as the grants 

i ‘ ea j _ j 0 our British connection. The Great nr/»coni- am brnielosslv made- 

joss uub framonilnns lo 


liws due to oiiroii‘»“ a- , . , maae at present aro hopelessly jnade- 

Wnr caused us tremendous loss of trade, Jate ns jt , s . All that the Government can 
war cau-iv mvnrred had we been S. S _V . vnT v 


which would not have occurred fad we been do - s to try to eliminate duplication of work 
♦ntillv dissociated from the British. I robably an( j to jj r i n g a bout increase of efficiency in 
rr ! y -..u iinvn civen us a chance to make H^nartmenk. 


r. J 1 J 1 ,-tb civen us a cnance to mai>o 
tig"pTO« oloug With the oBiPr ueutaR 
rV^hTnii ^r^iaiituig. 3rd Ed. r, -35. 


these departments. ^ 

• Wealth and Taxable Capacity of India, 1st Ed 
p. 276. 
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The Problem of India's Over-population » 

Br RAJANI KANTA DAS, sue* rhD. 

( A Discourse rend in the International Population Congress at Pome, 
September , 1931 ) 


\ CCORDING to the provisional census report 
of 1931, the present population of India 
is 331.5 million®, or IS per cent of 
the world’s total population. From 1872 to 
1921 the population of India increased by 
.113 millions, of which 59 millions were due to 
territorial expansion and census improvement, 
thus leaving a real increase of 54 millions 
in the course of 49 year®, hut in the single 
decade from 1921 to 1931 the population 
increased by 32.5 millions. Since there has 
been scarcely any territorial expansion during 
the period, this increase might be regarded 
as approximately real. As far as the decennial 


* In preparing Jhis article, the writer has utilized 
his address on "Ponulatu n and Food Supply in 
Irdia” in the World imputation Conference in 1927 
{ndt "Vi oct filings of the World Population c on . 
ferotre, 1927.” London). Jin article m the Modern 
Hevieir on "The Wastage of India's Man Power” 
<1027). and "Ti o Problem of India’s Poverty" (19.9). 
and nl-o bis ImoVs on Product ion *« India (Calcutta. 
1921) and The Industrial Efiinencp of India 
<l‘. S. Kimr ami Son®. I/mdon, 192U). Of the „tl>.er 
references, the mest important are the fellow ins: 
Crn «« * of India. Agricultural Slatif lies of India, 
ftatistiral .V slmrt for Uritith India. Amwairr 
statist i> (ttr (Pan*-). International Agri^tdiural 
S/ifijfir*. The /Mij/i'iii 1st tree n Cullttntrd ,|rn 
and Pojnihtnm (Mr Ifiniel Hal)), ftp. 


increase is concerned, during 49 years this 
increase varied from 9 6 per cent in ISS1-91 
to 1.2 per cent in 1911-21, but tho increase 
in the last decade was as high as 10 per 
cent.f 

As compared with Europe, tho growth 
of population up to the year 1921 was Jow 
in India. In the 50 years from 1S70 to 1920, 
for instance, tho population of Europe 
increased by 47 per cent as compared with 
20 per cent in 49 years from 1S72 to 1921 
in India While the final results of the last 
census in various countries are toot yet 
known, the population in England and. Wales 
increased by 5.52 per cent in the la®t 
decade § 

The slower growth of the population 
in Tndia in the earlier years was due to a 
higher death-rate rather than to a lower 
birth-rate. While from 18S0 to 1910 'tho 
average annual birth and death rates in 
England and Wales, France, Belgium, Germany, 


t The population increased by ID percent, m 
JS72-8I. 90 i<er cent in J.J ret coal in 

lbOMOOl. 04 percent in 1901-11, and lgf r*T 
cent in 1911-gl- 

§ Census of Kndand and Wales. Preliminary 
Report. 1921, P- 1 (table). 
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Italy and Spain were respectively 3.11 and 
2.2 per cent, thus leaving a surplas of '91 
per cent a year, those in India from 1SS5 
to 1910 were respectively 364 and 3.0S per 
cent, with a surplus of only .56 per cent a 
year. During the period 1911-21, the death- 
rate in India amounted to as much as 3.41 
per cent as against a birth-rate of 368 per 
cent, thus leaving a surplus of only .28 per 
cent a year, but from 1885 to 1921 the 
average birth-rate was .*8 per cent a year 
and from 1921 to 1931 it was as high as 
over 1 per cent a year, as compared with 
.55 per cent in England and Wales and over 
1.58 per cent in Japan* 

The growth of population in India was 
not only the highest in the last decade, but 
there is every reason to beliere that in 
futuro the natural growth of the population 
will also be as high as at present, if not 
higher, unless conscious effort is made 
towards the limitation of the family. There 
are several reasons for such an anticipation. In 
the first place, the grow th of health movements 
all over the country, such as baby weeks, 
child welfaro work, maternity benefits, and 
anti-malarial campaigns, are bound to reduce 
the death-rate, especially among the infants. 
In the second place, the gradual abolition 
of such practices as pre-puberty sexual 
relations, prolonged lactation, abortion, 
infanticide, continence among married 
men after a certain ' ago. and enforced 
widowhood among the high-castc Hindus, 
will have some effect upon population growth 
In the third place, the increasing control 
of famines and epidemics will also be a 
factor in the more rapid growth of popula- 

Therc is, however, a slight tendency 
towards a decline in the birth-rate. From 
381 P« cent in 1901-1910 it fell to 3.09 
per cout in 1911-20 nnd to 3 43 per emt 
in 1921-28. But this decline will bo a very 
slow process. The universality of marriage 
and the cult of ancestral worship nre likely 
to remain in force for some tunc to come. 
Moreover, tho recent Child Marnago Restraint 
Act which prohibits marriage of boys and 
riS before the ages of 18 and 14 respechve- 
E will take a long time to produce any 
i.i,. results. Even if the birth-rate 
falls, 0 There wilTalso be a fall in the death- 
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rate. At the rate of the present growth, 
the population in India will be about 46$ 
millions by I960— that is an increase of 
33 per cent in a generation. - 

Extent of OvEn-roPCLATiox 

That the present population is more than 
can be supported by national productivity 
cannot be doubted. In his paper on “Popula- 
tion and Food Supply in India” in the 
World Population Conference in 1927, the 
present writer showed that tho per capita 
food supply, as indicated by tho yield of 
the principal crops, was .83 million calories 
in *921. As there lias been no appreciable 
increase in the food supply* since then, 
the per capita food supply would amount 
to .75 million calories for the present 
population as compared with 1 millionf 
calorics, which nre essential for tho human 
body. In other words, on tho basis of 

absolute requirements, tlieic is a food supply 
for n population of only 264 millions, or 
75 per cent of tho present population. 

Man cannot, however, live on the 

absolute necessaries of life. In the five 

years 1909-1913 the average food consump- 
tion was 3,091 calories per person per day 
in the United Kingdom, that is 473 calorics 
or IS per cent moro than what was 
nbs lutely necessary It lias been estimated 
that tho average area for food supply, 

including drink, wool, fibre, and other 
raw materials, amolmts to 26 acres in the 
United States, 2 5 acres ic the United 
Kingdom, 2 1 acres in France, and 1.83 
acres, in Denmark. 

ft has been found that by raising polk 
nnd potatoes a hundred acres of land can 
feed 70 or 75 persons in Germany, that IS 
13 oi 3.5 acres per unit of population. The 
area needed by n pel-son for a decent 
living depends upon several factors, such a c 
fertility of the soil, intensity of culture, 
nature of food, climatic conditions and 
cultural ideals. 

How much land will bo required by a 


• Tho area under cultivation varies from > ear , 
to year. It was 593 G million acres in 1'JltK.U 
fell to IMS 8 million acres m lUJtVil. and n>sr 
to 2U> million acres in 1922-21. It was I’l** 
million acres in 1928-29 

f The Food (War) Committee of the Royal 
Soewty adopted the henna of 2.018 calories as 
rcfrc-onting the inmtmil duly enei^y roquro'l 
J, v the unit of jiopii'aUon. or 9>V>7U calorics, or 
roughly 1 million calorics a ynr, 
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person for a decent tiring in India is 
difficult to estimate. Increasing interna- 
tionalism and a rising standard of living 
indicate that a person would need the same 
area of land in India as in the "West The 
tropical climate of the country, the prevailing 
vegetarianism among the people, and the 
spiritual nature of national ideals would, 
however, indicate that Indian people may 
be satisfied with a much lower standard. 
Owing to the fact that a large part of the 
land in India is poor in fertility and the 
distribution of rainfall is irregular and 
uncertain, the area of arable land that a 
person would need in India might be fixed 
at 1.5 acres. On this basis the optimum 
population that India, with her 480 million 
acres of arable land, will be able to support 
would be 320 millions. Since only 55 per 
cent of its area is at present cultivated, the 
present optimum population which India can 
support would therefore be 176 millions, or 
50 per cent of the present number. The 
extent of over-population in India would thus 
amount to one-third from the point of view 
of absolute necessaries of life and one-half 
from the point of view of a more liberal 
standard of living. 

The immediate effects of over-population 
are famines, epidemics and under-croployraeDt 
From 1SG0-1S61 to 1899-1900 there were 
several famines in India, of which seven were 
most disastrous, and affected an area varying 
from 54.000 square miles to 475,000 square 
miles and a population * varying from 20 
millions to 6S millions. Since the beginning 
of this centnry there has not been any 
widespread famine in India. But the vast 
majority of the people live constantly on the 
verge of starvation — a fact which is 
admitted even bv the Government “There 
is a vast amount” says the Statement ex- 
hibiting the Moral and Material Progress and 
Condition of India in 1927-2S, “of what can 
onlv be termed dangerous poverty in the 
Indian villages — poverty, that is to say, of 
such a kind that those subject to it live on 
the very margin of subsistence.” 

The relative poverty of the Indian people 
can be best indicated by the comparison of 
the national income. In 1924, for instance, 
the per capita national income was only 
Its. 74* in India as compared with Rs. 291 
. * Refers fo7iie year K>Ul-l !>*/_>. The national* 
income of India has l-'en nut as high a3 Its. I Hi. 
hut the sweuncj* of the Ust estimate has been 
seriously questioned. 


in Japan, Rs. 351 in Italy, Rs. 537 in 
Germany, Rs. 741 in France, Rs. 1,319 in 
England and Rs. 1,717 in the United States. 
It is a well known fact that the per capita 
amount of food consumed by the Indian 
masses falls far short of that of the prisoner. 
According to the enquiry of the Bombay 
Labour Office, even the industrial workers in 
Bombay, who are much better off than the 
rest of the masses, consume the maximum of 
cereals allowed by the Bombay Famine Code 
bnt less than the scale prescribed for jails. 

Famines have been accompanied by 
epidemics. In the period from 1901 to 1920 
the recorded mortality from plague 
amounted to 9.5 millions. The influenza of 
1918 and 1919 alone was responsible for 
8-5 million deaths. In 1928 the death-rate 
was 2.55 per cent in India as compared 
with 1.20 per cent in Germany, 1.31 per 
cent in England and Wales, 1 56 per cent 
in Italy, and 1.65 per cent in France. This 
high death-rate naturally lowers the average 
life of people in India. The average length 
of life is in fact only 24.7 years in India 
as compared with 49.3 years in Italy, 52.2 
years in France, 55.6 years in England and 
Wales, and 5G years in Germany. In short, 
the death-rate is twice, and the average 
length of life less than half, as ranch as in 
some European countries. This low average 
length of life has a great effect on th» 
material and moral development of the 
country. If the first fifteen years, which 
represent the debit side of life, are subtracted 
from the average life, the average creative 
period in India becomes only ten years as 
compared with about thirty-five years or 
more in the countries mentioned above. 

Under-employment including unemploy- 
ment, is still another effect of the over- 
population in India. At a very conservative 
estimate, an average cultivator does not have 
more than eight months’ work in the year. 
The size of farm cultivated by farmers and 
their assistants amount to 2.25 acres per 
bead in Bengal as compared with 21 acres 
in England and Wales. Moreover, sub- 
division and fragmentation, which have been 
going on in India, have made a considerable 
number of farms uneconomic. The artisan 
class fares scarcely better than the cultivator. 
Moreover, the increasing unemployment 
among the educated classes has attained 
sneb an alarming proportion that several 
provinces have' had to appoint committees . 
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of (inquiry in older to know how to deal 
•with the question. 


Causes of Ovlr-pofolatiox 

In spite of the heavy mortality caused 
by famines and epidemics, the population in 
India has grown beyond the productive power 
of the country. This over-population in 
India has been brought about by the lack 
of conscious control of the numbeis on the 
od 6 hand and the inability of production to 
keep pace with the population growth on the 
other. In fact, over-population in India 
cannot be explained on the ground of the 
growth of population alone. It has been 
pointed out that the rate of population 
growth until recently had been much slower 
in India than in Europe. Although Europe 
has sent a large number of persons abroad, 
and annexed territories in different parts 
of the world for the supply of food and raw 
material for her growing population, she has 
also partly solved the question of her over- 
population by increasing her industrial 
efficiency or productive power within her 
own territories. The normal growth of 
productivity in India has been interrupted 
by rarious causes, especially within the last 
century, and this retarded growth of her 
productive power is partly responsible for 
her present over-population. 

Of the world's laud area of 57.2 million 
square miles, India occupies 1.8 million 
square miles, or 32 per cent. Excluding the 
. uninhabitable regions of the earth, the compara- 
tive land supply in India is, however, much 
higher. The density of population per 
square kilometro is only 98 in India as 
compared with 75 in France. j}*’*' 

J3S in Germany. 169 in Japan, 196 in Great 
Britain, and 209 in Belgium. What is more 
important to a country is the proportion of 
its arable land, in which the advantages of 
course lio with new countries lAo Canada, 
Argentina, Australia, and the United States, 
where per capita arable land varies from 
o *5 \o 1.17 hectares. The per capita arable 
land is .45 hectares in India as compared 
with 51 hectares in France and .Go hectares 
in Spain But it »* much higher than in 
^Germany. Belgium. Great Britain and 
Japan, where it vanes f«om .33 to .09 

hoC iod£ is fairly rich in fisheries. The fresh- 

by Ihosf of tho°Sd S?nTc S . S Tsides. K 


are extensive areas of brackish, foreshore, 
aod deep-water fisheries along her 4,500 miles 
of coastline. Forests and minerals are also 
important resources of a country, both for 
their direct and indirect use. In the supply 
of forests, countries like Brazil, Canada and 
the United States have tho advantage. The 
forests, including permanent pasture, in India 
are rich in variety but limited iu quantity, 
being only .12 hectares per capita as 
compared with .20 hectares in Italy, and 
.50 hectares in France. Tho minerals in India 
are similarly rich in kind but poor in 
quantity, except iron and water. India * 
possesses 3,000 million tons of iron-ore and 
27 million horse-p »wer of water resources, 
thus standing fourth in the world in the 
possession of the former and third in the 
possession of tho latter. 

These resources of India are, however, 
not properly utilized for productive purposes. 
As the present writer has shown in his 
treatise on The Industrial Efficiency of India, 
under the present productive system !, India 
wastes about three-fourths of her arable land, 
forests, fisheries and minerals . The low 
productivity of India is best indicated 
by the yield of her agricultural products. 

In 1929-1930, for instance, the per hectare 
production of rice was ouly 14.9 quintals in 
India as compared with 33.9 quintals in 
Japan, or 44 per cent, that of wheat was only 
C7 quintals in India ns compared with 25 
quintals in Belgium, or 27 per cent, and 
that of cotton was only .9 quintal in India 
as compared with IS quintals in Egypt, of 
18 per cent In fact, tho agricultural pro- 
ductivity in India, which is bv far tho most 
important industry, is only 45 per cent of 
tho average of Belgium, tho United Kingdom 
and Germany. 

India wastes a large part not only of 
her natural resources but also of her capital 
and labour resources. In the same treatise 
as mentioned above, the present writer has 
shown that India wastes about two-thirds of 
her capital resources owing to inability to 
mobilize social savings into national capital, 
to introduce modern tools and technique 
into productive processes, and to make full 
use of tho existing capital goods. Similarly, 
India wastes about two-thirds of her labour 
power owing to the ill-health and the ignorance 
of her people. In fact, as compared with 
the average standard of productivity in 
most of the industrially advanced countries. 
India is only one-third as efficient. It is 
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the industrial inefficiency of India which is 
the cause of her low productivity and is 
partly responsible for her over-population. 

The causes of industrial inefficiency of 
a nation may first be sought in the physical 
environment of its country and the racial 
qualities of its people. Bat although the 
tropics and the sub-tropics do not encourage 
the growth of physical energy to the same 
extent as the colder countries, the necessaries 
of life are also fewer in the former as 
compared with those in the latter. Moreover, 
uatatal environment cau be to a limited 
extent modified by human intelligence. 
Industrial efficiency depends, however, more 
upon mental qualities than upon physical 
energies. As far as the mental qualities of 
the people are concerned, it may be pointed 
ont that India has not only contributed to 
philosophy, science, religion, medicine and 
arts, but had also supplied other nations 
with highly specialized articles from the time 
of the early Romans down to the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 

Ill-health, arising from chronic starvation 
and disease, as well as ignorance, which 
prevail among all classes of people, are 
detrimental to the growth of efficiency. Here 
is a vicious circle; ill-health and ignorance 
are both the causes and effects of industrial 
inefficiency. Social and religions institutions, 
such as the caste system, untouchability, 
child marriage, the joint family system, the 
purdah (seclusion), and the’ fatalistic concep- 
tion of life, have also hindered social develop- 
ment and consequently industrial efficiency. 
Moreover, the loss at political power and 
the consequent moral and intellectual 
deterioration of the people, the establishment 
of an extensive foreign rule with its policy 
of new mercantilism (that India should 
become a producer of raw materials and a 
purchaser of finished products', and the 
organization and control of public utilities 
and key industries by foreign enterprise are 
also among the factors interfering with the 
growth of industrial efficiency among the 
indigenous people. 

It is the inability of India to develop 
industrial efficiency and to apply modern 
science and art to productive processes 
which have retarded the growth of her 
national wealth. Although large industries, 
such as the cotton and jute mills, have grown 
up m the country, there has been a more 
rapid decline in arts and crafts. Instead of 
highly manufactured articles, as fuimerly. 


more than half of India’s present exports 
consist of raw materials and unmanufactured 
articles, and about three-quarters of her 
imports consist of manufactured goods. In 
fact, dependence upon agriculture as a means 
of livelihood has increased in India within 
the past generation. From 1891 to 1921, the 
proportion of the population supported by 
agriculture has increased from 61 per cent 
to 73 per cent. The proportion of agricultural 
population in India is 73 as compared with 
40 in France, 34 in Germany and 32 in the 
United States. 

The retarded growth of industrialism has 
not only interfered with the productivity of 
toe people, but also the growth of modern 
outlook on life among the masses. It must 
be remembered that the two most important 
events in the Western world which have 
brought about the social, political and 
industrial changes are industrialism and mass 
education, in both of which India lags 
behind. 

Prospects of PRODDcrriviTr 

Although the increase in industrial 
efficiency will lead to the growth of produc- 
tion, there is a limit to the extension of 
productive power under the present state of 
development of science and art On the 
basis of absolute necessities, or a liberal 
standard, India needs an increase of 33 or 
100 per cent as much food supply as at 
present. The realization of such a standard 
of life is not an easy task. 

In the first place, the natural resources of 
India are only fair. 01 the total area of 
arable land, 55 per cent is already in use. 
Any intensification in cultivation would 
operate only under conditions of diminishing 
return. The unappropriated 45 per cent of 
the arable land is inferior in quality to that 
already under cultivation. Any improvement 
in production, therefore, would require 
irrigation, drainage, fertilization, acclimatization 
aod other scientific treatment As to other 
resources, the conservation and develop- 
ment of fisheries, forests and minerals require 
the acquisition of enormous capital and 
special technique. 

The low national income does not leave 
much margin of saving for supplying capital 
resources in India. A large part of the savings 
is either hoarded or invested unprodnctively. 
Although the nationalization of the Govern- 
ment and the Indianization of the army 
might relieve India of at least half, if not 
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of enquiry in outer to know how to deal 
with the question. 


. CaUSKK OF OvhU-J'Ol'W/ATJO.V 

In spite of tlio heavy mortality caused 
by famines and epidemics, the population in 
India has grown beyond the productive power 
of the country. This over-population in 
Indrn has been brought about by the lack 
of conscious control of the numbcis on the 
one hand and the inability of production to 
keep pace with tho population growth on the 
other. In fact, over-population in India 
cannot bo explained on the ground of tho 
growth of population alone. It has been 
pointed out that the rate of population 
growth until recently had been much slower 
in India than in Europe. Although Europe 
has sent a large number of persons abroad, 
and annexed territories in different parts 
of tho world for the supply of food and raw 
material for her growing population, sho has 
also partly solved the question of her over- 
population by increasing her industrial 
efficiency or productive power within her 
own territories, Tho normal growth of 
productivity in India has been interrupted 
by various causes, especially within the last 
century, and this retarded growth of her 
productive power is partly responsible for 
her present over-population 

Of tho world’s land area of 57.2 million 
square miles, India occupies 1 8 million 
square miles, or 3 2 per cent Excluding the 
j uninhabitable regions of tho earth, the compara- 
tive land supply in India is, however, much 
higher. The density of population per 
squaro kilometre is only 68 in India as 
compared with 75 in France, 134 m Italy, 
138 in Germany, 169 )n Japan, 19G in Great 
Britain, and 2G9 in Belgium. What is more 
important to a country is the proportion of 
its arable land, in winch the advantages of 
course lie with new countries liko Canada, 
Argentina, Australia, nud the United States, 
where per capita arablo land vanes from 
2 55 to 1.17 hectares. The per capita arable 
land is .45 hectares in India as compared 
with .54 hectares in Franco and .G5 hectares 
in Spain But it is much bielier than m 
Italy, Germany, Belgium, Great Britain and 
Japan, irlierc it tarms fiom .33 to .03 

'“India is iairly rich in fisheries. Tho fresh- 
water fisheries of India aro surpassed only 
by those ol the United States. Besides, there 


arc extensive areas of brackish, foreshore, 
and deep-water fisheries along her 4,60 0 mites 
of coastline. Forests and minerals are also 
important resources of a country, both for 
their direct and indirect use. In the supply 
of forests, countries like Brazil, Canada and 
the United States have the advantage. The 
fores!?, including permanent pasture, in India 
aro rich in variety but limited iu quantity, 
being only .12 hectares per capita as 
compared with .2G hectares in Italy, and 
.50 hectares in Trance. Tire minerals in India 
are similarly rich in kind but poor in 
quantity, except iron and water. India 
possesses 3,000 million tons of iron-ore and 
27 million horse-p nver of water resources, 
thus standing fourth in the world in the 
possession of the former and third in the 
possession of tho latter. 

These resources of fndia are, however, * 
net properly utilized for productive purposes. 
As the present writer has shown in his 
treatise on The Industrial Efficiency of India, 
under the present productive system.), India 
wastes about three-fourths of her arable land, 
forests, Gsheries and minerals . The low 
productivity of India is best indicated 
by the yield of her agricultural products. 

In 1 929-1930. for instance, the per hectare 
production of rice was only 14.9 quintals in 
India as compared with 33d) quintals in 
Japan, or 44 per cent, that of wheat was only 
67 quintals in India as compared with 25 
quintals in Belgium, or 27 per cent, and 
that of cotton was only .9 quintal in India 
as compared with 4 8 quintals in Egypt, or 
18 per cent In fact, tho agricultural pro- 
ductivity in India, which is bv far the most 
important industry, is only 45 per cent of 
the average of Belgium, tho United Kingdom 
aDd Germany. 

India wastes a large part not only of 
her natural resources but also of her Capital 
and labour resources. In the same treatise 
as mentioned above, the present writer has 
shown that India wastes about two-tbirds of 
her capital resources owing to inability to 
mobilize social sar'wES into national capita), 
to introduce modern tools and technique 
into productive processes, and to make full 
use of the existing capital goods. Similarly, 
India wastes about two-thirds of her labour 
power owing to the ill-health and the ignorance 
of her people. In fact, as compared with 
the average standard of productivity in 
most of the industrially advanced countries, 
India is only one-third as efficient. It is 
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the industrial inefficiency of India which is 
the cause of her low productivity and is 
partly responsible for her over-population. 

The causes of industrial inefficiency of 
a nation may first be sought in the physical 
environment of its country and the racial 
qualities of its people. But although the 
tropics and the sub-tropics do not encourage 
the growth of physical energy to the same 
extent as the colder countries, the necessaries 
of life are also fewer in the former as 
compared with those in the latter. Moreover, 
natural environment can be to a limited 
extent modified by human intelligence. 
Industrial efficiency depends, however, more 
upon mental qualities than upon physical 
energies. As far as the mental qualities of 
the people are concerned, it may be pointed 
out that India has not only contributed to 
philosophy, science, religion, medicine and 
arts, but had also supplied other nations 
with highly specialized articles from the time 
of the early Romans down to the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 

Ill-health, arising from chronic starvation 
and disease, as well as ignorance, which 
prevail among all classes of people, are 
detrimental to the growth of efficiency. Here 
is a vicious circle: ill-health and ignorance 
are both the causes and effects of industrial 
inefficiency. Social and religious institutions, 
such as the caste system, uotonchability, 
child marriage, the joint family system, the 
purdah (seclusion), and the' fatalistic concep- 
tion of life, have also hindered social develop- 
ment and consequently industrial efficiency. 
Moreover, the loss of political power and 
the consequent moral and intellectual 
deterioration of the people, the establishment 
of an extensive foreign rule with its policy 
of new mercantilism (that India should 
become a producer of raw materials and a 
purchaser of finished products', and the 
organization and control of public utilities 
and key industries by foreign enterprise are 
also among the factors interfering with the 
growth of industrial efficiency among the 
indigenous people. 

It is the inability of India to develop 
industrial efficiency and to apply modern 
science and art to productive processes 
which have retarded the growth of her 
national wealth. Although large industries, 
such as the cotton and jute mills, have grown 
up in the country, there has been a more 
rapid decline in arts and crafts. Instead of 
highly manufactured articles, as formerly, 


more than half of India’s present exports 
consist of raw materials and unmanufactured 
articles, and about three-quarters of her 
imports consist of manufactured goods. In 
fact, dependence upon agriculture as a means 
of livelihood has increased in India within 
the past generation. From 1891 to 1921, the 
proportion of the population supported by 
agriculture has increased from 61 per cent 
to 73 per cent. The proportion of agricultural 
population in India is 73 as compared with 
40 in France, 34 in Germany and 32 in the 
United States. 

The retarded growth of industrialism has 
not only interfered with the productivity of 
the people, but also the growth of modern 
outlook on life among the masses. It must 
be remembered that the two most important 
events in the Western world which have 
brought about the social, political and 
industrial changes are industrialism and mass 
education, in both of which India lags 
behind. 

Prospects of Productivity 

Although the increase in industrial 
efficiency will lead to the growth of produc- 
tion, there is a limit to the extension of 
productive power under the present state of 
development of science and art On the 
basis of absolute necessities, or a liberal 
standard, India needs an increase of 33 or 
100 per cent as much food supply as at 
present. The realization of such a standard 
of life is not an easy task. 

In the first place, the natural resources of 
India are only fair. Of the total area of 
arable land, 55 per cent is already in use. 
Any intensification m cultivation would 
operate only under conditions of diminishing 
return. The unappropriated 45 per cent of 
the arable land is inferior in quality to that 
already under cultivation. Any improvement 
in production, therefore, would require 
irrigation, drainage, fertilization, acclimatization 
and other scientific treatment As to other 
resources, the conservation and develop- 
ment of fisheries, forests and minerals require 
the acquisition of enormous capital and 
special technique. 

The low national income does not leave 
much margin of saving for supplying capital 
resources in India. A large part of the savings 
is either hoarded or invested uoproductively. 
Although the nationalization of the Govern- 
ment and the Indianization of the army 
might relieve India of at least half, if not 
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more Oi her military expenditure, which 
amounted to SS crores of rupees in 19-S--9 
India has to pay a targe amount of interest 
0 ° her foreign public debt, rrh.oh amounted. 
: n V>80 million pounds sterling m 1928-19-9. 
Moreover, the establishment of Self-govcrn- 
mont or Dominion status may lead to the 
withdrawal of a large amount of foreign 
investment, which amounts to about 600 

“'"The greatest ^defect in India’s productive 
“ is however, incffleiency of labour, 
y i ■ h arises from ill-health amd ignorance. 
■Some idea of the extent of ill-health m India 
Some mt froB tlie f ac t that .0 per 

Ca °t b of the population in Bengal and 
cent 01 the rural population in Madras 
Pr f 1 tfected wlff hookworm. Moreover. 

1 SS from which no part of India is 
■V ia I n A , nses 18 million deaths and devitalizes 
free, cau ..}• _ ^ore every year. What is 

matl T, r detrimental to the growth of 
equally ^ : nC v is colossal ignorance 

*”^fhSs»S“ developing 

C mT m r°e d pu«ion m 5SE 

she once euj y “ ssi bility of building some 
• is also . the POf'^ere is little doubt." 

modern industne. . of th 

W -ini Survey of India, "that her vast 
'Geological Snr ey ^ wiU one day give 
resouVces . i{ not dominant, place 

her an important ^ „ But the develop- 
•in the ® te *J . industries will require time. 
m ent of su . immediately adopts a 
Even of national economy and 

•strong P 0 "** -faction of her industrial 
•begins th . e . ^ni ta t 0 several decades before 
• -systems, 11 sufficient efficiency and 

she can »cqm zation 0 f her resources 

•* ibc probl,!m o[ her 

■food shortage. needs ether things 

A nation, h°* c m< ; st provide all those 
•besides food. required for the 

notaries V ectual development of a 
moral and Moreover, a nation must 

progressive people- , nra0 ng other advanced 
Sain life in India 

nations. The t0 th e same level as that 
may b o md “ merica. but it must be a 
i„ Europe ana »» lk one . In order 

standard even to that of J 


-comfortable an cve n to that c 

%£tt* S— b ' r na "° n ” 


. Japan, 
dividend 


four times as much. Even when she can 
raise her productive power to the average 
productive capacity of industrially advanced 
countries, and can utilize all her resources, 
over two-thirds of which are at present 
wasted, as noted before, India can increase 
her productivity only three times as much. 
In short, it will take several decades before 
India can secure a decent standard of 
living for her people. During this period, 
the population, if unchecked, will grow 
faster than the increase in productivity. 

Control or Xuimms 

Any increase in production alone, 
therefore, cannot solve the problem of over- 
population. The increase in productivity 
must be accompanied by tho control of 
numbers. This control may consist either 
in the reduction or the -stabilization of the 
present population. But the fundamental 
principle is to resulate the population 
according to social needs or the productive 
capacity of the country. 

The reduction in the existing number 
of the population can be brought about 
either by emigration or by bringing down 
the birth-rate lower than the death- 
rate. Emigration as a method of reducing 
the numbers is only a palliative measure, 
as will be shown below. To l^ng ‘ 
birth-rate lower than the death-rate » n J 0l T®* 
some difficulties. In the first place, 
population is the physical basis of nat,on , a ‘ 
life, and any proposal for reduction will »e 
objectionable to public sentiment. Ic the second 
place, the rednetion in numbers is bound 10 
increase an older ago in population composi- 
tion and thus to encourage conservatism 
and hinder social progress India, which 
has been for centuries ruled by old traditions 
and old people, needs youthful vigour aDd 
social regeneration. In tho third place, 
once the birth-rate begins to fall lower than 
the death-rate, it may lead to national decay 
or “racial suicide." Moreover, as the 
voluntary reduction is bound to begin in 
the upper classes of society, such classe. 
m»v he extinct before long, causing social 
sta»nation. It is not meant that the so- 
calfed upper classes have any intrinsic 
mental qualities which the lower c lasses 
they represent some cultural 
achievement. Urn Js of which will be 

“Se^t^’sKn in numbers 
can also be brought about by two method. . 
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namely, encouraging the emigration of 
population in exec 5 * 1 ? of a certain number 
or by equalizing the birth and death rates. 
As in the case of redaction, emigration 
is not a solution to the problem of stabiliza- 
tion. Stabilization has also some defects, 
such as increase of an older ago in popula- 
tion composition, but not to the same extent 
It also fails to tako care of the present 
excessivo population. Moreover, since tho 
adoption of the policy of stabilizition will 
not be followed by immediate results, the 
problem of over-population will continue 
to increaso before stabilizition can be 
effected. 

Stabilization has, however, somo advantages. 
It will be more readily acceptable to the 
public. Even if reduction in numbers is 
desired, stabilization will bo tho first step 
in this direction. Once the people nro 
used to tlie idea of stabilization, they may 
be more easily induced to accept the policy 
of reducing tho numbers Moreover, if tho 
population can bo kept stationary for a 
generation and rapid progress is made in 
national productivity, there will bo a 
possibility of estimating more accurately 
the extent of over-population and of deter- 
mining a definite population policy. 

That emigration alono is not a method 
of solving the problem »>{ over-population 
has already been mentioned. Emigration 
can reduce the present number only if the 
birth-rate and death-rate equalize each other. 
As a method of stabilization, emigration 
implies disposing of over three million 

population a year, which is the present 
excess of births over deaths. India has 
neither her own colonies nor tho political 
and financial power to acquire any in the 
near future ; nor is there any country in 
tho world which can absorb such an 

enormous population The number of 
Indians in British and foreign colonies 
amounts to a little over two millions after 
a hundred years of emigration. Moreover, 
emigration is not an unmixed good. It is 
. mostly the comparatively young and 


enterprising peoplo who emigrate, thus 
depriving the mother country of their 
energy and enterprise. 

The immediate problem bofore India is. 
therefore tho equalization of tho birth and. 
death-rates. On tho basis that there is an 
excess of births over deaths of over three 
millions a yrar, and there are over 6.5- 
million households, the stabilization of tho 
numbers in India would mean tho reduction 
of a household from 4 9 persons to about 
4.1 persons* This implies both tho desire 
on the part of tho peoplo to take to voluntary 
limitation of tho family and familiarity 
with the means of achieving this end. 
Dissemination of tho knowledge and tho 
means of birth control among the people 
is a comparatively easy matter, but tho 
creation of the desire for tho voluntary 
limitation of the family means the develop- 
ment of a new attitude towards life. 

Tho creation of n new attitude in a 
country where religion inculcates that every 
woman should marry and every man should 
have a son implies a complete change both 
in the religious doctrine and philosophy of 
life as well as in the social, political and 
industrial background. In order to bring 
about such changes India needs compulsory 
education, universal suffrage, abolition of 
caste and other social evils, industrialization 
of production, and the raising of the standard 
of life It is only a new awakening among 
the masses and a higner appreciation of the 
moral and intellectual values of life and a 
greater desire for material goods which may 
lead them to adopt the conscious limitation 
of the family and thus to secure wealth and 
welfare to themselves as well as to their 
posterity. 

* The number of households refers to the 
census of 1921. Owing to the existence of the 
joiat family system, it is difficult to estimate 
th« exact size of the family in India in the sense 
understood in the West According to tlie enquiries 
made by tho Bombay Labour Office, the working 
class families have been found to consist ot 4.2 
persons m Bombay, 4.bS persons in Shokipnr, and. 

4 in Ahmedabad. 



•Conditions of Wage Workers In Mysore State® 

II; “OUTSIDE” LABOUR AND COGNATE PROBLEMS 
Bv ST. SIIIAFj SING II 


I 

T ]JK Kannada-speaking people of Mysore 
do not take kindly to industrial labour. 
They loro the land too dearly to be 
-easily parted from it 

Their holdings are usually small -rarely 
above ten acres and sometimes only two or 
•three acres in area. They arc often frag- 
menttry. Two or more plots are separated 
by n Held or fields which complicates tho 
problem of cultivation. « . . 

Seldom is tho peasant freo from debt. 
The usurer’s hand lies heavy on his 
shoulder. Between tho tribute levied by 
t o State end the enactions of the money- 
lender, little la left of the harvest sarncrc. . 

The land is nevertheless a symbol. It is 
, symbol of freedom, tattered though that 
t y ," „ no It eives tho peasant a sense of 
''Cadence 11 Ue 'works L himsc.f-ho ,s 
no hireling. 

II 

?tateT descend* into the soil far deeper than 
State) tlesceii that |,e crows in Ins 

-fwr iand or of the ragi fa specie, o, 

^H>te5trfCcJfa.‘ S pun y ea 0 S. 

p{ “.rC^emE ' ™o( 

as touch, aior b limit !o 

Tl,cr , 0 . <, tnr' s capacity to constrict his 
tho cultivator “P w f n hh ri cm cntary, 
desires— to na I ^ w „- nts i[ is ability 

supposed 5 un t g0 on sliort coro- 

t0d “J.’ i 1 ,' h0 hich“ developed. So is his 
” on! " ' making a little BO a lone way. 

ineenmty for I K s D0 | Hn| . mean about 
And J PenSy ha’ not killed in him 
the mao. i™J Ho shares his little 
tho insti nct to P‘; , . _ 


•vith the stranger. The prince who lavishes 
his bounty out of his plenty looks like n 
niggard compared with this horny-handed 
son of toil, burdened with debt. 

I speak from experience, 1 have enjoyed 
tho hospitality of both. 

Ill 

In certain parts of the State tho rainfall 
is generous, the soil is rich and general 
conditions governing farming operations are 
favourable Vegetation seems to grow with 
small effort— almost of itself. 

Agricultural operations arc conducted 
in a lacndaisica! fashion in such parts. I 
have noticed peasants goiDg to the fields at 
an hour when elsewhere half a mornings 
work would have been done. I have *een ^ 
them returning to their homes when the 
sun was still pretty high in tbe heavens. 

Much the same may bo said of .even 
some parts of the State where the rainfall 
is scanty and little has been done or 
done successfully— by the Government to 
provide irrigation facilities. _ The hnnnaaa- 
speaking farmer pursues his calling W a 
leisurely manner and seems incapable oi 
intense application. . 

The work-day is particularly short in 
the malnad 'hilly) and serni-malnnd districts 
There tbe farm worker has yet to discover 
the meaning of strenuous labour as under- 
stood in other countries and even in near- 
by districts in British India. 

How much of this is temperamental and 
how much physiological, I cannot say. 
But I must say that I have been appalled 
nt the utter inadequacy of effort to improve 
the sanitary conditions of the State. 

The Atogya Shastra (sanitary science) 
may be taught in schools. Tho Sanitary 
Department may issue roseate reports # from 
Bangalore and by skilfully piloting visiting 
sanitarians may secure high encomiums 
from them. But I have travelled thousands 
of miles in tho interior, wherever possible, 
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un chaperoned by officials. I know having 
seen with my own eyes, that in actual 
practice life is led in open defiance of tbo 
sanitary laws. 

Arrmgements for the disposal of refuse 
cren when they exist are primitive in the 
extreme. The water-borne system of sowag© 
is virtually unknown. luciner.ition is little 
practised and seldom with the due 
precautions. Gutters do not always exist, 
and when they do, they are almost invariably 
open and evil-smelling, except when some 
exalted visitor is expected. 

Malaria and hookworm, needless to say, 
thrive. The lassitude of the people must be 
partly due to the debilitating effect these 
diseases have upon the physique of those 
subjected to them. 

IY 

Sanitary conditions are no better in the 
neighbouring Madras Presidency. Nor is 
the outlook upon life materially different. 

Bat Nature is not so bouutiful. Eveu to 
procure a scanty portion of rice and raiam 
(pepper-water) the agricultural labour there 
must toil long and hard. Often the problem 
of living can bo solved only by emigrating 
to some place offering better prospects. 

The Tamil is, therefore, hardy, industrious 
and thrifty. But all the advantages are not 
in his favour. He lacks the gentle manners 
of the Kannadi man. 

In going from Mysore to Madras, one 
is struck by these differences. The people 
living in the strip forming the eastern border 
of the State — the Kolar District— appear to be 
a cross between the Kannadi and Tamil race- 
groups. They are wonderfully good at 
conserving water and applying it economically 
toraise crops which can be nurtured only with 
intense effort. Conditions of life and work 
in this corner of the State offer a contrast 
compared with those in the interior. 

V 

These physiological and psychological 
factors have an important bearing upon the 
supply of labour for industrial and certain 
other classes of work. They make it 
impossible for Mysore State to be self-sufficing 
in this respect. 

Another factor increases Mysore’s need 
lor labour drawn from outside its border. 
The population is small compared with the 
area. There are only some 6,557,S71 persons 
in nearly 29,500 square miles. 

63—2 


More than fifty years have elapsed since 
tho great famine devastated the “Mysore 
Province.” as it was then called. Though 
recent censuses have shown considerable 
increase, the population is small considering 
tho size of the territory. Tho density is much 
lower than in tho Madras Presidency or in 
Cochin or Trnvancoro. 

Some Mysoreans may not hesitate to 
assert that the population is adequate not 
only for the ordinary requirements of the 
State but even for “developmental work,” as 
they would put it. There is no lack of con- 
tentious spirit or of casuistical skill in tho 
State. 

Tneso Mysoreans wonld, however, be 
unable to deny that labour engaged upon 
certain types of undertakings is largely or 
entirely recruited from tho Madras or 
Bombay Presidencies. For instance : 

(1) Most of tho largo coffee plantations 
in tho Hassan, Radar and Shiraoga Districts 
employ workers from “Below the ghat” — that 
is to say, the low land lying round about 
Mangalore. 

(2) Non-Mysoreans figure prominently 
in the population in tho Kolar Gold Fields. 

(3) Projects for impounding water by the 
million cubic feet for various purposes have 
been and nro being executed with the aid of 
thousands of men and women imported from 
iuc eastern districts of the Madras Presidency. 

(4) Workshops, factories and mills are 
run with a considerable admixture of Tamil, 
Telugn and Mahratta labour. 

The presence of large numbers of “out- 
siders” on “developmental work” can be 
explained only by admitting that, if Mysoreans 
have the capacity to bo self-sufficing in this 
respect, they certainly lack the will. 

YI 

The employment of outside — chiefly Tamil- 
speaking — labour in the State has a distinct 
reaction upon Mysoreans. It makes them 
look upon Tamils as an order of beings specially 
created by Providence to drudge for them. 

In so doing tho Kannada-speaking 
Mysoreans forget, of course, that the Tamils are 
an intellectual race, with a remarkably vital 
civilization of their own which, despite its 
amalgamation with the Aryan culture, has 
retained some of its original characteristics. 
As I have pointed out elsewhere,* the 

* “Men & Matters In Mysore — XII : What 
of Tomorrow ? The Hindu Illustrated Weekly 
(Madras), Jane 2S, 19.11. 
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Mwlnnl Brahman c-irrioil nwny so many ol the 
posts in tl.0 Mysore Civil Smriw that ' ho 
door ol that Servic" lias hnon virtually 
slummed upon him ns well ns other 
non-Mysorean Indians. As I wrote . 

"Mysore, 1 most InsM to mid. has a brand 
nflN n*n Civil Service— the M. 0. S. created 

f.v Sir K. Shtwhadri Aiyar durin* hH Ions tenuro 
rcmon ot TravanSire. Asyas nod lhoi wore 

iSSt H ,Et« inssJa 

'also';-™* 

f"'L oTum "catS ra"k»’ withont wine throat* 

the tmvsilol ptssimr any cotnmhtivo cxaminatloa. 
non-My*»rctns out f oll , | rom the Secretariat 

W MSP 


»ir’rp<l Wltil parOCHiaii-Mii. » lutrw., 

«b ' ”, n»oi who found themselves 

the Ay>as * competitive raco caught him 

outdistanced in tlio compciM ^ ^ h 

in an iingu-ydcd mo n( j..« nce d to justifv this 
-A Pfcahar pto i« TO“™ 4 ° ot |!er Indians 
policy of evhiston of tins safeguard. it 

Usald' 0 Mysoreans* would ' he nowhere in their 
0 "^r m .n who talk 

that M/* or *^? t i 0 Mysore The State, they add 
oortumties outside uys mon turned, out of 

jn unable to oMorp if the Mysore University 
the various states and British India to 

Wlfe'ftw of many Mysore Graduates 

writiea 

as a compliment to tho o easier for Mysore 

but with a view to J ^ obtam employment 
engineering gram*-*”** 

elsewhere. .. BP »»in£; up of ring-fences rouna 

••I depreoate tho semoro »v artmcial barricr that 

any part of India^ otherwise national 

exists mu^ aa utter delusion, 
aspirations w i\b of a considerable 

I fear that the 1 sorean wage-earners 
percentage of no of the apathy 

constitutes ° ne , of t war d s solving the problems 
that is displayed . . planting and 
connected w th .S lbo way 0 f welfare 

52*5 .8£5» in tl,e hrs " c ‘ cs - 


Tho movement to organize labour unions 
is still in its infancy. Tho “recognition” 
of unions is left to tho will of the employers. 
Even tho Mysore Government justifies its 
refusal to treat with union representatives 
upon tho plea that they are “outsiders.” 

High-handed action taken against labour- 
leaders (who happen to be of Tamilian stock) 
by reactionary officials, rouses little public 
indignation— certainly no effective action by 
way of protest (I shall have more to say 
concerning those matters in an urticle that 
will appear later). 

There is another side to the question, 
however. Tho fact that tinny, of the wage- 
earners who create wealth in Mysore are 
drawn from outside the State invests the 
Inbotir problem here with a wider interest 

The conditions in which Indians, no 
matter where they wero born, lire and work- 
in whatever part of India— or, for that 
matter, of the world— should, in any case, 
interest any and every Indian Hut 
unfortunately India is passing through the 
parochial stage. Everything is viewed through 
a narrow, provincial slit in the curtain ot 
life. 

This is particularly tho case in Indian 
India. Officials connected with tho administra- 
tion of even a State that claims . to oc 
progressive do not hesitate to raise toe 
erv of “domestic issue” iu tho attempt t 
burke discussion. . , . 6r ,j 

I have been much disappointed to non 
that Mysore, with all its reputation for 
enlightened rule, is no exception in this 
respect But no matter how much some ol 
its officials may wish to isolate it from to 
rest of India, in many matters and especially 
so far as labour is concerned, it is dependent 
upon the neighbouring Presidencies. Its 
futnre development is, indeed, conditioned to 
no small extent by its ability to draw a 
cheap and plentiful supply of. workers from 
contiguous British-Indian districts. 


VII 

Mysore’s dependence upou “outside” 
labour was brought home to me within a 
few days of ray arrival on my present visit 
to that State. At the suggestion of the 
D ewan-Ami n-ul-Mulk Sir Mim Mohammed 
Ismail, a friend of many years standing- 1 
went to Thippagondanhalli, where a large 
reservoir for impounding 1,471,000,000 cubic 
feet of potable water (in the first stage) ana 

3,037,000,000 cubic feet in the final stage, for 
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Bangalore (about twenty miles distant) was 
being constructed. There, to my surprise, I 
found at work a large number of labourers 
drawn from various parts of India. Before 
writing of them I shall give a brief descrip- 
tion of the project, of which the State is proud. 

The site is well chosen. The dam is 
being built in the bed of the Arkavati river 
in a narrow gap between two hills. The land 
in the immediate vicinity is, for the most 
part, waste or of little agricultural value; 
and is hemmed in with hills. 

Every advantage that the engineer's soul 
could crave is available here. The narrow 
gap across the valley necessitates the 
construction of a dam that is remarkably 
short for the vast amount of water to be 
stored. When completely finished it will be 
only 1,460 feet in length at the top. 

The project reflects great credit on the 
Public Works Department. Air. M. G. 
Rangaiya, who presides over that department, 
and Mr. John Bhore, his immediate predeces- 
sor and, for tho time being, Consulting 
Engineer to the Mysore Government in 
respect of this undertaking, are exceedingly 
competent engineers. They would have risen 
to the top of their profession anywhere in 
the world. 

Nature has a way of upsetting human 
calculations. In framing estimates wise 
engineers therefore make it clear that they 
are basing their figures upon certain contin- 
gencies. 

In this case the rock formation necessi- 
tated deeper excavation than was anticipated. 
A ‘‘fault”— to- use a geological expression — 
was discovered. 

No sound engineer could lay the founda- 
tions of the dam on dikes of soft, crumbling 
matter runniug through the rock. It was 
therefore necessary to continue the excava- 
tion until the solid rock-bottom was reached. 

At the time of my (first) visit digging 
operations were in full swing. I found 
many Patbans at work driving crow-bars 
into the dike. The broken mass was being 
loaded into baskets which women carried on 
their heads from the pit over ramps and 
dumped upon selected spots on the brow of 
the embankment. 

These women looked strong and energetic. 
They were mostly Waddars from the Madras 
Presidency, So I was told by the engineer 
who kindly showed me around the works. 
Waddars were, be added, a “forest trite” and 
were adepts at earth work. 


The Patlmns, with their sturdy physique, 
were particularly good at excavation. Each 
of them could do as much work as four 
ordinary men. A Pathan earned as much as 
two rupees a day. 

I asked him how much a Waddar woman 
earned. 

‘They aro all on piece work,” the 
Engineer replied. “So are tho Pathans, for 
that matter.” 

Ho appeared to be fencing. I therefore 
pressed him for a more direct reply. So far 
as I could gather, few of the women made 
more than eight annas a day. 

Later I met another engineer, who said : 
“These coolies from British India are very 
well off. They get better wages here than 
they do in their own districts. That is why 
they come here. Wo can have any number of 
them we want. They are very well off indeed.” 

VIII 

I was pressed for time on that occasion 
and could not examine conditions as well as 
I should have liked to do. I therefore 
returned to Thippngondanballi a few months, 
later when an opportunity presented itself. 

Tho sun had risen high and was sending 
down scorching shafts. I made my way to 
the far end of the dam site. 

From this position I had an extensive 
view of the operations. Near where I stood 
was a pool of water. A substantial looking 
wall held it in check. On the other side of 
it was the deepest portion of the dam site, 
which, when finished, will rise 145 feet above 
foundation in the river. The rock ran in a 
line varying in height. All along its face 
men and women were hard at work, like an 
army of human ants, digging and carrying 
away material. Far above this scene of 
human activity appeared, at the edge of the 
horizon, a line of bungalows in which the 
men who directed the labourers lived and 
worked. 

The sight would have held me captive 
but for the foul smell with which the spot 
where I stood was permeated. I soon found 
that the place was used as an open-air 
lavatory. 

■When I complained of the filthy conditions 
in which the labourers stationed near by 
were working, a high official asked me what 
else I could expect. Most of them were 
"Waddars, he pointed out, without the most 
elementary notion of sanitation. ' 
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They may bo primitive people. I replied, 
h«t what had been done to civilize them? 
Had any latrines been constructed near the 
works Bite ? Had the Wnddnrs been taught 
to uso litem ? Were scavenger* employed 
to keep these latrines dean, if such con- 
veniences existed, or were tho Heavensent 
meant merely for tho bungalows tliat the 
“superior stall'’ occupied «s residences and 
oilices? . , . 

Tho high official winced at those questions. 
Evidently the idea of building Intrines 
tor tho work'-peoplo or employing scavengers 
to keep those latrines clean have not 
occurred to nny one in authority. Or it 
had been dismissed as soon as it suggested 

,t<?C They were “only Waiters"— good enough 
to tnko work out of-but not worth the 
trouble of teaching them sanitary habits 

IX 

This attitudo prepared me for tho sort 
of housing presided for tho workers. I he 
hovds were of the meanest description 
imaginable Usually a mud wall rose to a 
height of eighteen inches or two feet 
Above this was a peaked roof formed of 
do poles to which were fastened leave, 
Tu efr-Tw Tho sloping tlmtch reached nearly 
JI thcTcround and. at its highest point was 
to tho E .. g j x or SC ven feet high 

1 Zn™ door* so low Hint it was impossible 
it without stoopine, lot in tbo only 

to enter it witnou ^ th0 jntmor. 

HEW chimney to lot out the 

It served " "l.eii the fire was lit lor 

S ' ,f H C DC ln Vroin a distanco a settlement of 
?h"et S h.,ts appeared to be. not human 

h " b vfhmt ilkhS “with ’he Engineer in charm 
AVhcn Ia ! K ‘p . thp time, I was surprised 

f ! h< L Pr t hnt the workers had to pay for 

to learn that « hove ]. The “materials 
even B'ose wrc cl cd Dcp:irtra ent. The cost 
"."“deducted 4 br ™”™ s of monthly instal- 
n,C The Engineer was an economist. IIo 

seemed Proud of the sys cm. ^ enquire jf jt 

It did not occur ^ , { jt was „ part 

'7 S lb f e h W°cr°l scheme. I am sorry tho 

matter escaped petty to 

The whole transami (l|rrc be 

W, “‘ thousand rupees recovered 

’ -**■— workers on 


| T ' P * 'V few thousand rur 
M° ™>dd»rs and other 


account of “housing materials’' and tho 
Its. 9,000,000 or more to bo spent upon the 
works ? 

Why nre Governments sometimes so 
stone-hearted ? 

Why should such a practice exist under 
personal rule— under “It inn Rijya”— as 
Mahatma Gandhi would put it ? 

X 

Mr. Itingaiya— tho Chief Engineer of 
Mysore State— is a man of fine instincts. 
I was therefore not surprised to find, upon 
paying a third visit to tho place, that my 
complaints had not gone entirely unheeded. 

Near the principal works site and near 
the hutments lining motorable roads, latrines 
had been installed The Executive Engineer— 
a new man— told rue tliat sweepers were 
employed to keep them clean. 

I also found that pipes had been run 
from the water tank built near tho offices 
and residences of the engineers to convenient 
points in tho various settlements where the 
workers dwelt, so that water for domestic 
purposes nmv be readily available for them. 
Unfoitunatelv there, was little water flowing 
in sornr of these taps when I tested them: 
but I dare sav it was running later on when 
there was not so much pressure on fho 
supplv 1 was assured tliat early in tho 
morning and late in tho evening the pressure 
was high enough to permit it to flow with 
a strength aud volumo that would permit 
the workers to fill their pots quickly. I h °P e 
this was tho ease. 

The new Executive Engineer told me that 
he did not like the system of recovering the 
cost of “housing materials from tho coolies. 
He gave me to unders*nnd that he meant to 
move the Government to authorize him to 
write it ofT. 

I wonder if he has dono so: and with 
what result. 


XI 

Even at works of much greater magnitude 
little provision is made for workers’ welfare. 
The lvrishnarajasagara project is a ca«o in 
point 

The scheme, in its conception as well as 
its execution, is magnificent Tho site for 
building a dam to create a reservoir capable 
of holding 49.299 million cubic feet of water 
has been chosen a short distance below the 
confluence of three rivers— the Cauvery, 
the Ilemavethi and the Likshamanatirtha. 
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The joint stream is almost a fifth of a mile 
(910 feet) in width here. Strange to say, 
a stone bearing upon its face a finely incised 
inscription in Persian has been dng up in 
the vicinity showing that somewhere in this 
region Tippoo Sultan had decided upon 
building an anicut for purposes of irrigation. 

The dam constructed to hold up the 
onrtishing waters is more than a mile and 
three-quarters in length (SG00 feet, including 
the weir portion). Some thirty million cubic 
feet of masonry have gone into its making. 
Its length dwarfs its height 

The solidity of the structure, challenging 
the flood waters to do their worst, impresses 
even a casual visitor. What Indian can 
behold this splendid work done by his own 
countrymen without alien assistance, without 
feeling his blood flowing faster in his veins ! 

The reservoir is designed partly for hydro- 
electric and partly for irrigation purposes. 
When the flow of water in the river is not 
enough in volume to generate at Siva- 
samudram the requisite amount of current, 
it is supplemented with water released from 
the "lake,*’ some fifty square miles in area. 
A sufficient quantity will be left after fulfill- 
ing this need to enable some 120 000 acres 
of land to be irrigated, provided the precious 
liquid is scientifically utilized. 

The total cost of the scheme will not fall 
very far short of Rs. 70.000.000. Money has 
not been made available as rapidly as it 
could advantageously have been utilized. 
The completion of the scheme has therefore 
been delayed; charges on account of interest 
and sinking fund have accumulated on the 
amount spent during the unnecessarily long 
period of construction ; and the people have 
been unable to derive the benefits of irrigation 
as early as they might have done had the 
Government pursued a more enlightened 
financial policy. 

The cost debited to the hydro-electric 
undertaking is nevertheless yielding a net 
revenue of “4 to 6 per cent.” It has been 
suggested to me that the Government has 
been much too lenient in assessing this 
liability, which actually is only a paper 
transaction, for the irrigation undertaking is 
-operated by itself. This means that the cost 
debited to the irrigation portion of the 
Scheme, which directly adds to the people’s 
burden, is unduly heavy. 

Whether this contention is correct or not 
I cannot say. * The data necessary for judg- 
ing are not available. But there is much 


agitation against- the amounts that the State 
proposes to levy as "contribution” from 
holders of land in the region to be irrigated. 

According to an official estimate, the area, 
when irrigation is fully developed, will yield 
crops worth IK 25,01/0,000 

XII 

This magnificent scheme has been largely- 
built with the aid of '‘outside” labour. 

Shortly after it was taken in hand plague 
broke out and wrought much havoc in the 
“camp.” Workers fled to their villages. 

After the plague subsided, much effort 
was needed to coax back the labourers. In 
time they lost their fear of being struck 
down by the epidemic and it was possible 
to obtain the thousands of men and women 
needed for building the huge dam. 

During 1921, when I first visited the State, 
I was conducted over the works The visit 
was hurried. I was expected only to gain 
a bird’s-eye view of the enterprise and had 
no time to examine anything in detail or to 
gain a glimpse of the conditions in which 
the workers lived. 

During my present visit T have taken the 
opportunity to make a close study of tho 
works. At tho invitation of the Chief 
Engineer of the scheme — Mr. (now Dewan 
Bahadur) K. R. Seshachar I spent several 
days at the Inspection Bungalow, which com- 
manded an extensive view of the dam Mr. 
N. Sarabhoja, the Executive Engineer, and 
his immediate assistants, took great pains to 
show me round. 

Attention was being concentrated, at the 
time of my visit, upon the completion of 
the waste-weir. The labourers at work there 
were largely Madrasis. The stone wort was 
being done by men from Coimbatore, who 
are famed for their skill and command higher 
wages than most other craftsmen. 

The men who supervised the work were 
on the contrary, Mysoreans. They were, 
with hardly an exception. Brahmans. Mr' 
Sarabhoja (himself a Brahman' told me that, 
in obedience to orders from the Government, 
bo was encouraging non-Bralimans as much 
as possible. But he naturally could not get 
rid of Brahmans in order to create po«ts for 
non-Brahraans. Nor was there a plethora of 
suitable non-Brahman candidates. 

XIII 

Much thought has been bestowed and 
some expense incurred upon beautifying the 
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site. The top o! the dam (over Often feet 
in width) has been turned into a motor road. 
On either side of it has been built a parapet, 
neat but a little too high to enable one to 
look over it with comfort. It is lit at night 
with a profusion of lights which look like 
cleaming beads when viewed from Cbamandi 
Hill.’in the lee of which lies the Maharajas 
capital. 

Herr G. H. Krumbiegel. who for years 
Ins been in the employ of the State and 
holds the posts of Director of ; Ho, ticnltt.ro 
and Economic Botanist, Consulting Architect 
and Visiting Professor of Town Planning and 
Civil Design in the Mysoio University, ha. 
designed an extensive sunken garden, des- 
cending in a scries of grass-terraces to the 
bed of the channel. Water is allowed to 
oour over the tops of the terraces m a 
f f*, i crrpf’inllv constructed tor it, in a 
cascade Trees have been planted which, 
when grown, are expected to produce a 

mids” d S 6 and eC .berI'“aId r a b pa d rterre 
the grou a formal design 

° ds o ftetrnaoiental effect. It is intended 

?0 make' to one of the beauty spots of 

Mj An e 'ima"eofCauvery Amnia, the guardian 
An ima 0 e js enslirmed ln a niche 

goddess of he f tbo dan)i with steps 

i„ the side wall d ° nd . sllap( , f „„ either 
leading dovm “ t 0 f the dam to the 
S 'de of it from evejy caste a nd degreo 

gard l E to' render it obeisance. Tins may, in 
in life re ”der nambadl Dam into a place of 
5 well as a pleasure resort for 

ge "Emm of Mysore City. 

Xiv 


artistic skill had been 
I wish some of to hng healthy, beautiful 
directed toward c thousands of men and 

surroundings for in bat for whose 

SdgtoilhounPaid for at iow rates, the 


dam and the auxiliary works would have 
remained only an engineer's dream. Any 
effort or money spent in that direction would 
not have been wasted. 

I am sorry to have to note that twenty 
years after the work on the scheme was 
begun, the workers still “live” in wretched 
hotels. I would not have the heart to house 
dogs in them. Certainly no one who cared 
for his horse would stable it in one of these 
huts provided that by some miracle the horse 
could be got into it. 

The less said about sauitary measures 
for safe-guarding the workers 1 health the better. 

The authorities evidently think that they 
have done enough in the way of medical 
relief by employing a “sub-assistant surgeon 
at the works. Even in Ceylon (let alone 
countries in Europe and America) a ®* n 
with such a qualification would not be 
permitted to use a surgical instrument 

No one at the Dam appeared , to havo 
beard of welfare work. Certainly no attempt 
was being made to provide “visual education 
or healthy amusement for the labourers. 

Nor did I see any sign of activity m the 
way of teaching mothers bow to take care 
of their children. I was not shown a single 
crcche where mothers could leave their little 
ones to he cared for in healthy surroundings 
while they toiled. 

Unless my eyes deceived me. women wer 
permitted to carry heavy head-loads ana 
perform other hard tasks almost up to i 
time of confinement. Provision for raatern ty 
benefit did not exist. „ 

I do not wi"h to imply that the SU P.° 
stall” was stone-hearted. But I must > 
that it was oblivious of the modern C0D . C ®P 
of the employer’s duty towards the ' vor f ' 
Judged by results and not by professio , 
the higher authorities, too, seem to 
equally oblivious of it. . 

tThe third article of this series will appear 
in The Modem Review for next montn;- 



Victor Jacquemont's Interview with Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh at Lahore* 


[Victor Jacquemont was sent to India on a 
scientific mission bv tho authorities of the 
Paris Museum of Natural History. I To reached 
Calcutta in the month of May. 1829. During his 
short stay _ in Calcutta ho had an interesting interview 
with Raja Rammohun Roy. Soon afterwards he 
left Bengal and, passing through Delhi. Penetrated 
into Western Tibet He came back to Delhi and 
started from that place on a tour through the 
Panjab and Ka-hmir in 1831. He wished to seo 
the whole of Southern India but he fell ill and 
died in December, 1832. His diary, in six large 
volumes, is an interesting work. Besides his 
accounts of well-known persons and places, it 
contains his scientific (geological, botanical, etc.) 
investigations.] 

Lahore, 11th March, 1831. 

, “One approaches the city through a 
wilderness relieved here and there by 
gardens. At the entrance to one of these 
charming retreats I observed from far off 
a brilliant group. My guide (the son of the 
Wazir) told me that they were Messieurs 
Allard, Ventura and Court They welcomed 
me as if they were old friends.” 

“M. Allard belongs to Saint Tropez. An 
officer . in the old (Royal) army, he served 
under Joseph . Bonaparte at Naples and in 
Spain. He was Marshal Brnne’s aide de-camp 
daring tho ‘Hundred Days.' In 1818 he left 
France for Constantinople. After a short 
stay in Turkey he proceeded to Persia. . . . 
From that country he passed on to Kabul 
where Shab Ayud. the brother of Shah Shuja, 
was still reigning. There in Kabul he met M. 
Ventura. Hearing ‘the praises of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh — both of them left for the Panjab. The 
Maharaja took them both in his employment. On 
many occasions he bad the opportunity of test- 
ing their merit. Especially, in one of the expe- 
ditions to Peshawar, II. Ventura, by adesperate 
cavalry charge rallied the retreating Sikh 
army and led them on to victory. . . . Messieurs 
Allard and Ventura succeeded in inspiring 
the Maharaja with a high opinion of the 
Trench and often they received from him 
valuable presents.” 

“Messieurs Court and Avitabile should 
also be mentioned. . . . M. Avitabile belongs 
to Naples. He served for a short time in the 
French army. He seems to have linked his 
fortunes with those of M. Court who left 


* Translated from the French by B. B. 
Chatterji. 


tho French service in 1818. . . . They were 
together in Persia for several years. Then 
they came to the Panjab where M. Court 
is in command of one or two regiments 
of infantry. For some time M. Avitabile 
has combined financial work with the 
charge of a regiment ... Up to this time lie 
has had no quarrel with the Maharaja 
in connection with his accounts. Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, however, is a bad accountant 
and would have misunderstandings even with 
the best accountant in the world. ...” 

“.Messieurs Allard and Ventura, live 
together in a grand building built by 
themselves on the ruins of a Mngbal palace.* 
The stylo is semi-European and semi-Persian.... 
Part of the building is reserved for the 
zenana of M. Allard where he has but one 

wife M. Ventura also lias but one wife— 

an Armenian— who is lodged in a (Mughal 
tomb close to this house. ... A harem is a 
necessity for Europeans here — ” 

Lahore, 12th March, 1831. 

“The day after ray arrival at Lahore the 
Maharaja ordered lus French officers to 
bring me to the Durbar — The Maharaja 
was seated on a cushion in one of the 
allys of the garden (probably the Shalimar 
gardens). ... To his right* and left were a 
dozen chiefs seated on a Persian carpet ... 
The Maharaja began in Hindustani which 
I understand, and he could understand quite 
well the rhetorical flourishes which T bad 
prepared in that language for the beginning 
of the interview. ‘Often have I seen 
Bonaparte, and for a long time I have been 
wishing to see the Bonaparte of the East’ Here 
the Maharaja curtsied to me most affably. 

He asked me questions about my travels. 
But speaking in Urdu was too much of a 
strain for him and liis Panjabi, which I 
could follow but imperfectly, was translated 
to me by M. Ventura. 

“The conversation lasted two hours. ... 

He -asked me several questions about the 
English soldiers. 

The Maharaja. “Do they fight well ?” 
JaquecQont “Very well.” 

The Maharaja. “As well as the French ?” 
Jacqueraont “Nearly as well — since Napoleon 
taught them the art of warfare.” 
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The Maharaja. “Are the Indian Sepoys 
of tho Company good fighters?” 
Jacqueroont. “I have heard so. There has 
been no war in India since I came here, 
so I havo only heard people talk about 
these things.” 

The Maharaja. “Bat what about Bharatpur?” 
Jacquemont. “I was not in India at tho 
time of the taking of Bharatpur. 
Moreover Bnaratpur was bat a ill- 
fortified place; it could not hold out 
against European military science.” 

The Maharaja. “Bharatpur not well fortified!" 
Jacquemont. “Certainly not. . .Indian warfare 
is but child’s play. In the battles fought 
by Bonaparte forty thousand soldiers 
perished in each action.” 

The Maharaja. “So I have heard often from 
Allard Sahab. Have you seen Bonaparte ?” 
Jacquemont “Many times.” 

"The Maharaja. “Have you seen him from 
close quarters ?” 

Jacquemont “Just as I see Your Majesty. 
And like Your Majesty he was of a 
small stature and thin in his youth, and 
like Your Majesty, by his valour and his 
wisdom he became a king and the most 
powerful king of the world.” 

The Maharaja. “Nevertheless he was defeated 
and taken prisoner by the English.” 
Jacquemont. “He was betrayed. There were 
traitors.” 

Tho Maharaja. “What are tho sciences you 
are acquainted with ?” .... 

I was going to * give a long list when 
JL Allard asked me in French to say all 
the sciences.” So I repeated in Hindustani 
“X know all the science?.” . . 

The Maharaja. "Do you know the art of 
warfare as well ?” 

Seeing me hesitate JL Ventura repl.cl 
promptly "He knows the Mienee of war, 
but be has not practised it himself. 

The Maharaja. “Do you know political 

JI, 5 Altai/ “Ho is a profound scholar of 

Tho^MahSf “What conquests can I 

T "“font 0 “wXTSws so fine and so 
Ja Teil disciplined Your Majesty can easily 
n _ nnv country of Asia which is 

Sot already occ up5ed *>y tho En S Ush or 

th® Russians. _ most aflablo bow to 
Th °roe) a *?at what province should I first 


think of taking ? Tibet ? You havo been 
{here.” 

Jacquemeot. “Your Majesty would only have 
to send there your Gurkha regiment. 
But that country is miserably poor.” 

The Maharaja. “What is the use of conquering 
such a country ? I want lands which 
are rich and prosperous. Could I not have 
Sind ? It is said fhafc there is plenty of 
money there. But what would the 
English say to such a project ?” 
Jacquemont. “If the English are not pledged 
to protect the provinces on tho right 
bank of the lower Indus. Your Majesty 
can certainly invade those parts without 
exposing yourself to a war with the 
English.” 

The Maharaja. “I hear much about the 
Russians nowadays ” 

Jacquemont. “Because they are making 
extensive conquests in Persia.” 

The Mnharaja. “What do the English say to 
that ?” 

Jacquemont. “They don’t bother themselves 
much about it” 

The Maharaja. “But what would they do, if a 
Russian army advances to attack them ?” 

I was tempted to say what I believed to 
be tho truth that in that case the English-, 
would offer many apologies to the Maharaja 
to excuse the necessity of pushing their 
frontier from tho Sutlej up to tho river 
Indus and seize his territory — but I gavo 
the more discreet answer: “Won’t lour 
Majesty be able to spare the English the 
trouble of pushing back tho Russians with 
an army so well-disciplined nod led by 
such able French generals like these (pointing 
to Messieurs Allard and Ventura)?” 

The Maharaja. “Tho English and I have 
but one heart and one mind.” 

Tho next day the Maharaja talked to mo 
about Kashmir which I was going to visit 
“It is a paradise ou earth, but boware of 
tho men — they are liars and thieves. But 
the women are beautiful indeed 1 What do 
you think of these?” And ho pointed to 
five lovely young girls, who came out of 
a tent close to u«, nnd insisted on hearing 
roy opinion of them. They were tho most 
beautiful women I had seen in India and 
in any country their beauty ivonld have 
been admired. “They are charming!” I 
exclaimed. And the Maharaja laughed a 
hearty laugh. 



Norman Thomas— A Ivlan of Vision 

By SCDHINDRA BOSE, m.a., Pa.d. 


M OST Americans are highly patriotic and 
exclusively nationalistic. They are 
inordinately proud of Americanism 
and of the tradition- for which they think it 
stands. Bat I know a number of Americans 
whose love of their native land is neither 
narrow nor exclusive. One of these is 
Mr. Norman Thomas, the leader of the 
Socialist party of the United States. He has 
that cosmopolitanism which is unwilling to 
build a sense of values only in American 
terms. He has that intellectual integrity 
which holds that the human race can never 
remain prisoned in a jealous, insane patriotism. 
One also learns to admire Mr. Thomas 
because of “the depth of his sense of justico 
and the degree to which his mind is open.” 

His deep concern for the welfare of 
humanity overleaps national boundaries. “My 
heart is very heavy about the present 
sitnation in India,” remarked Mr. Thomas to 
me. “I have written considerably about 
India in the American press, and hare also 
written very earnest protests to England in 
private letters.” 

Nnrraan Thomas, who is a friend of 
Premier Ramsay MacDonald, has repeatedly 
stated India's case in American papers. He 
holds that the energies of the British Labour 
Government have been diverted from its 
proper functions into a preservation of 
imperialism. He insists that if to grant 
self-government to India meant “the downfall 
of the Labour Government, it might at least 
mean the salvation of the Socialist ideal 
which is worth many months of power or 
sceraiDg power in office for a party whose 
main preoccupation must be to pull Tory 
chestnuts out of the Indian fire. Let it be 
said at once that the American which hangs on 
to the Philippines has no right to give the 
British any advice. Bat we who care for 
the honor of Labour or Socialism or the peice 
of the world have a right to plead with our 
comrades for the sake of a common cause.” 

Norman Thomas is not a spinner of 
ethereal Utopias. To hear him talk is *to be 
convinced that he has a fine sense of 
realities. To him the ‘success of Socialism 

64-3 


under the leadership of the British Labour 
party in England is a matter of extraordinary 
concern to the workers of the whole world. 

Mr. Thomas is an optimist, who knows 
that cynicism is the essence of optimism. 
He still hopes that the Labour party will find 
some honorable way out of the difficult 
situation in India. “To believe otherwise,” 
asserts the distinguished American Socialist, 
“to think that the Labour Government may 
go down in history as the ruthless policeman 
who successfully or unsuccessfully tried to 
suppress India’s aspiration for freedom, 5s to 
believe that international socialism will have 
received in the house of its friends a wound 
that its enemies could not possibly inilict. It 
would almost seem as if there were somo 
satanic lord of the universe, some grim and 
cynical cosmic jester so to order affairs that 
the MacDonald who opposed the imperialism 
of the "World War should be the champion 
of British imperialism in India and that the 
party which has advocated the emancipation 
of the worker in England should divert the 
country’s thought and energy and resources 
to maintaining by military force the hated 
power of the British Raj in India.” 

Norman Thomas stresses the fact that the 
individual is always a member of society, not 
a Robinson Crusoe ou his island or a Simeon 
Stylites on his pillar. As a social member, 
bis salvation depends upon co-operation and 
not on selfish individualism. India should 
be a free cooperating member of the Family 
of Nations. Coercing imperialism should be 
replaced by voluntary co-operafion. The 
policy of England toward India should be 
one of bold conciliation. I quote Norman 
Thomas : 

“Grant all the difficulties. Grant that the 
MacDonald Government inherited a situation 
which it did not make. Grant, moreover, 
that there is nothing in the history of 
movements for national independence in 
recent years or in conditions in India itself 
to make one predict the easy and orderly 
establishment of self-government in India. 
Nevertheless the British Labour Government 
has drifted. It has followed old lines of re- 
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prcssions and has scarcely seemed aware o! the 
depth and strength of Indian sentiment 
unquestionably the MacDonald Government 
in its handling the Indian issue has expressed 
the instinctive and overwhelming sentiment 
in England. But it has made Socialism seem 
the ally of imperialism which is a terrible 
price for anything else it may accomplish.” 

When Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald came 
to America, Mr. Norman Thomas more than 
onco called on the British Premier to solicit 
his^ friendly intervention on behalf of the 
political prisoners at Meerut; hut he found 
no opportunity to get (lie Premier to consider 
the subject. He also wrote a personal letter 
to Mr, MacDonald asking him to release the 
Meerut prisoners. The letter was obviously 
opened by a secretary, for the answer was 
most perfunctory, I wn3 told. This is a 
tragic hour for international socialism. 

Ono suspects that Mr. Thomas has 
little illusion about the liberalism of the 
British Labour party. It is, he admits, mostly 
made up of imperialists. H. G. Wells, 
Bertrand Russell, Henry Nevtnson, Norman 
Angel, and many other bigger and lesser figures 
of the Labour party nro .at heart imperialists. 
The English nation, as a whole, exudes the 
bad' odour of imperialism. There is a proverb, 
"Scratch n Russian and you will find a 
Tartar.” Norman Thomas would have it 
amended to read : "Scratch an Englishman 
and you will find an imperialist.” 

Norman Thomas is an unusual man. He 
is internationally famous ns a leader in tho 
Socialist and labour movement in thi<* 
country. He is the nnthor of a number of 
boobs and pamphlets, and numerous magazine 
articles, interpreting current world problems. 
He was the editor of the World Tomorrow , 
and associate editor of The Nation. He 
•was also the editor of the New York Leader , 
an interesting but short-lived attempt at n 
labour daily newspaper. He is now a contri- 
buting editor of The Nation, and the THor/if 
Tomorrow ; but ho devotes most of bis time 
to the League for Industrial^ Democracy, 
with headquarters in New York City. He 
is the executive director of tho League. 

Mr Thomas has taken part in many free 
speech fights on labour’s behalf, twice sub- 
mitting to arrest and both times winning 
vindication at the hands of the law He has 
been a candidate on the Socialist ticket, for 
the Governorship of tho Now i ork State ana 
Mayoralty of New Tork City, each rime pooling 
a large vote. He ^a 9 fll3 ° tho Socialist 


candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States in the 1928 presidential election. 

Norman Thomas is forty-six years old. 
He graduated from the Princeton University 
in 1903 at the ago of twenty. Six years 
later he was graduated from the Union 
Theological Seminary with the degree of 
B. D. But he never thinks of attaching 
“Dr.” before his name, and has never 
professed theological orthodoxy. I like 
to address him as Neighbour Thomas. 

His life is dedicated to the service of 
humanity. In 190G and 1907 he was a 
worker in the Spring Street Neighbourhood 
House, a social settlement in ttie heart of 
tho New York tenement district During 
the serious unemployment crisis of 1914. 
Neighbour Thomas and his wife ran one of 
the largest unemployment workrooms in 
New York City. 

As a student of international affairs, a 
friend of oppressed minorities and advocate 
of international peaeo and co-operation, 
Norman Thomas perhaps is as well known 
in Europe as m America. He served on 
the American Commission for conditions 
in Ireland in 1020, presenting tho since 
famous Senatorial report. This report was 
the high-light of the agitation which led ' v 
up to the Lloyd George agreement creating 
the Irish Free State. 

Both on religious and economic grounds 
he courageously opposed American entrance 
into the late “War to End War” (1914-1918). 

He helped to organize the American Union 
Against Militarism, and the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation. “If there is ono thing that 
is clear in the teaching of Jesus it is his 
thoroughgoing disbelief in violence.” said 
Norman Thomas. "Yet the Church that 
calls itself Christian is in practice loyal not 
to Jesus but to the prophet of the sword. 

The Church has failed to take account of 
tho imperialistic plotting of the alleged 
Christian powers.” The son nnd grandson 
of clergymen, Norman Thomas was once a 
pastor of a Presbyterian church in New 
York City. But when the Great "War 
came, he gave up church work and became 
actire as a Socialist nnd pacifist Tho 
agony he endured as a conscientious objector, 
one can loam best by reading his book. 

Is Conscience a Crime. 

In politics Norman Thomas is a Socialist 
Socialism is for him moro than a programme; 
it is a philosophy, a creed and a vision. "I 
nm a Socialist'” explains Mr. Thomas, 
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“because in our modern world it seems 
to me that Socialism affords our best hopo 
of utilizing our immense resources of 
material and skill so as to abolish poverty 
and the terrible insecurity of the workers, 
reduce the raenaco of war, and increase 
the measure of freedom and fraternity in 
in our world. Socialism is no infallible 
panacea, but it does afford our best hope of 
comparatively peaceful progress toward that 
fellowship of free men which is tbo only 
Utopia worth while. Socialism may propose 
changes that ’ may correctly be called 
revolutionary. Yet the more widespread is 
the acceptance of its point of view, the 
more likely are we to escape that violence 
which heretofore has popularly been 
associated with the notion of revolution.'* 

In spite of its tremendous mechanical 
competence, there is in the United States 
bitter poverty. The poverty is due to 
the unfair distribution of production. Under 
the present system, 1 per cent of the popu- 
lation obtain 20 per cent of the national 
income ; 10 per cent, receive 40 per cent, 
of tbo total income, while the poorest 25 
per cent, receive only 3V* per cent 

“This gross disparity of income based on 
no logical difference either in ability or in 
social usefulness,” holds Mr. Thomas, “does 
not tell all the story. There is the dreadful 
insecurity of our industrial civilization. 
One-third of our people sixty-five years aod 
over are wholly or partially dependent on 
charity.” Yet the United States boasts of 
one or two billionaires, and about 40,000 
millionaires ! 

In the best of times there is a reserve 
of one million unemployed. Just at present 
unemployment has become a serious problem 
in the prosperous United States, which pays 
no “dole” as in England, and has no sort 
of unemployment insurance. It has been 
conservatively estimated that three million 
persons are now unemployed in this 
country. 

“President Hoover, with his talk of pros- 
perity has evidently charmed himself into 
believing -he is Alice in 'Wonderland,” is the 
laconic comment of the veteran Socialist. 
“But he isn’t. He is only Hoover in Blunder- 
land.” 

There is, Norman Thomas believes, a caste 
system in the, United States, with class 
lines based on distinctions of money and 
position. A comparatively small class owns 
the land, the resources, the tools and the 


jobs that the rest of the people need. He 
secs one justice for the rich and another 
for the poor. 

This is the first time in history that 
America has been governed actually by 
millionaires. Hoover is a millionaire, the 
first millionaire President of the United 
States. Six members of his cabinet are 
millionaires. He has a business council of 
millionaire^. His chief ambassadors to foreign 
countries are also millionaires. 

Capitalism is the greatest obstacle to 
democracy. The capitalist system, Norman 
Thomas insists, is characterized by an 
emphasis upon private ownership of pro- 
perty for power and the operation of that 
ownership for the private profit of owners. 
Imperialism is the last phase of capitalism, 
and out of imperialistic rivalry comes war 
itself. 

Wars in general, and the Great War in 
particular, havo been economic in origiu. 
The last war arose, as tho next one will 
arise, from the clash of rival imperialisms. 
Imperialism is born of capitalism. . 

“Our general imperialism,*' observes Mr. 
Thomas, “is due to the fact that we aro 
today a creditor Dation busily engaged in 
the quest of markets for goods, sources of 
supply for raw material and, above all, 
markets for the investment of capital 4 ,at a 
time when the many cannot buy enough to 
maintain a proper standard of com fort. The 
American navy is a bill collecting agency. 
The American marines fight the battles of 
the investors whose adventurous dollars have 
got in trouble abroad.” 

The only antidote to capitalism and im- 
perialism, as visioned by Mr. Thomas, is 
Socialism. Socialism means the social or 
collective ownership and control of those 
industries which, under private ownership, 
are used by the individual owners for ,the 
purpose of getting for themselves a large 
portion of the value of the labour of 
others. 

As for the word capitalism, it means the 
present system of industry, wherein the 
mills, factories and other great industries 
are owned by capitalists, or combinations 
of capitalists known as corporations or trusts 
who hire people to do the work and pay 
them a small part of the value of their 
labour and keep the rest themselves. 

Economic imperialism may bo defined 
as a system of exploitation. It is a method 
of gouging of the majority of the people 
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of a largo part of t!.cir earnings’ by a 
comparatively few capitalists who own the 
things which tho rest have to use or must 
have. It is a monstrous and absurd 

injustice. 

There arc in America two major parties 
which aro tho instruments of political action : 
tho Republican party and tho Democratic 
party. They exist on the strength of 
organization rather than of principle. They 
run their campaigns on emotions, rather 
than on political issues. Both the parties 
btand for the same things : offices, powers, 
and privileges. The Republican party asserts 
that it believes in God and prosperity ; while 
tho Democratic paity declares that it believes 
in God and prosperity, in spite of the Re- 
publican party. 

There is a great need, according to Mr. 
Thomas, 'of fundamental change in American 
political and economic structure. Ho be- 
lieves tho party that can do it is the 
Socialist party. It includes these issues: 

1. Tho preservation and increase of 
civil liberties including tho right of labour 
to organize, strike, and bargain collectively. 

2. War against insecurity and poverty 

by social insurance against old age, sickness 
and unemployment, by a nation-wide system 
of employment exchanges, by the uso of 
public works in dull times, and by the 
shortening of the working week to assure 
the workers the benefits of teclinological 
progress. . . , . , . . , 

3. Socialization of key industries and 
services with those in which already the 
engineer is more important than the 
entrepreneur . Theso would include public 
utilities especially the power industry, coal 
mining, banking. Production should be for 
public use, rather than for private profit. 

4. * In order to provide money for 
increased governmental service and to aid 
in a more equitable distribution of wealth, 
taxation ' should fall principally on land 
values— which society should take since it 
creates them— income, and inheritances. The 
two latter should be graduated. Inheritance 
taxes should bo used to break up existing 
economic dynasties. 

The means by which Socialists hope to 
carry out this programme is through the 


organization of labour industrially through 
labour unions of the power of consumers 
through consumers co-operative 1 *, and of 
citizens through n labour party. Norman 
Thomas points out that the reliance of 
Socialism is upon the working class, not 
because of peculiar virtues possessed by 
tho working class, but because it is peculiar- 
ly in its interests to end exploitation and 
waste. 

Mr. Norman Thomas and his colleagues 
declaro that the present order is ethically 
indefensible and economically unsound. 
They do not, however, expect to reach 
millennium by odc leap. Socialism cannot 
bo created overnight. It is a process of 
evolution. But capitalism, they assert, is 
gradually merging into Socialism. Consider, 
for instance, the following which are owned 
and opented by tho Stato not for profit 
but for public good: Public schools, public 
libraries, public parks, public play-grounds, 
post office, postal savings banks, public 
hospitals, tho maternity and infant service, 
the public ownership of water works, gas 
planta, electric light and power plants, street 
railways, docks, markets, firo departments, 
government canals nud irrigation dams, tbo 
Panama canal, Forest reserves. All these, > 
and more, are modifications of capitalism 
in the direction of Socialism. They seem 
to create even in a normal, neutral mind a 
presumption that socialism is practicable. 

‘‘The truth is.” declare the American 
Socialists, “that Capitalism can die only 
by inches It does not know of any other 
way to die. It is not like a rat which 
may bo killed instantly with a rock, if ono 
can throw straight enough. It is more 
like an iceberg which can melt only by 
degress." ’ 

Norman Thomas combines in him the 
zeal of the crusader with tho common sense 
of a practical man — a combination which is 
exceedingly rare. Ho sees in socialism not 
only the royal remedy of existing social 
evih, but the realization of tho new common- 
wealth of beauty, brotherhood, and love. 
Socialism is to him the next step in the 
evolution of humanity. Such is this man 
Normaa Thomas— a man who holds aloft 
the standard of economic emancipation, 
universal peace, and human brotherhood. 



The Swing of the Pendulum 

By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


Y ESTERDAY it was Germany that was 
about to close her shutters and was 
face to face with stark bankruptcy; 
today it is the turn of England, and 
desperate measures hare been devised to 
balance the budget. In the last war the 
two countries were ranged on opposite 
sides as bitter enemies ; now they are 
companions in distress. In the war one 
lost and the other won, but loser and winner 
alike are now nearly at the end of their 
resources. The price of war in men and 
money is always heavy, but since the 
world war of 1914-18 was the most terrible 
known to history the disaster that has 
followed in its wake is equally unprecedented. 
It has proved that the winners in such a 
war may suffer as heavily as the losers. 
A Pyrrhic victory repeats itself as well as 
other incidents of history. 

B.foro 1914 Germany was ono of the 
most prosperous countries in the world. 
Its commercial success was the envy and 
despair of other European countries. The 
markets of the world wore flooded with 
articles made in Germany. In England 
where traders and manufacturers could not 
hold their own in tho competition with 
Germany, tho phrase ‘made in Germany’ 
was used in contempt to indicate that only 
. inferior goods and shoddy were manufac- 
tured in that country. This was only 
partially true, for, while cheap goods selling 
at low prices were certainly turned out in 
Germany, that country also produced the 
finest and most expensive goods. In com- 
merce as in everything else Germany 
displayed tho thoroughness characteristic of 
the Teutonic race. Every important factory 
in Germany has a laboratory attached to it. 
Highly paid chemists and other specialists 
arc employed in these laboratories. While 
the factory is busy producing tho goods 
tho laboratory is equally busy in the work 
of experimentation, in improving and perfec- 
ting the articles produced and cheapening 
the cost of production. The laboratory is 
the brain of every industry in Germany. 
The finest and most delicate machines were 


made in that country, the costliest fabrics 
and wearing material were manufactured' in 
German factories, the medicines prepared 
were the best of their kind. German manu- 
facturers bad captured many markets and 
all competitors were left behind. If the 
Kaiser had been a man of peace, if the 
junkers had not been sword-rattlers Germany 
would have been' one of the richest countries 
in the world today, nor would it have been 
necessary for her to depend upon America 
for being saved from financial and industrial 
ruin. No nation would have ever dreamed 
of attacking Germany and any other German 
Emperor would have been satisfied with 
the position of Germany as the first .country 
in Europe. 

Although the war had been recognized 
as a world-wide disaster its full effect was 
appreciated only slowly. The League of 
Nations was inaugurated by the Powers 
that had won the war. The feeling left 
behind by the war was not one of triumph 
but of fear. It was clearly realized that 
excessive militarism was a serious danger 
to the nation that promoted it. Ostensibly 
armies and navies are maintained for defence, 
for the safety and security of the countries 
owning them. They cost far more than the 
civil administration of a country, and they 
aro very often like a boomerang that recoils 
upon tho thrower. Napoleon had the 

largest and tho most powerful army in Europe 
and it led to its own destruction and 
his doitli as a prisoner in exile. 

One of the chief ambitions of Germany 
was the creation of tho most .invincible 
array in Europe, and the result was the 
dissolution of tho German Empire and the 
escape of the third and last German Emperor 
into ignominious exile. Every nation that 
has tried to become a great military power 
has ultimately perished. The League of 
Nations came into existence to put an end 
to war, to substitute peaceful arbitration 
for bloodshed and to impose disarmament 
upon every nation which is a member of 
the League. The defeated Powers have been 
practically disarmed and even the old 
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territorial units have boen broken up at 
tho dictation of tho victors, Hut what about 
tho organizers of tho League? Tho army 
of Franco was never larger or more formid- 
able than it is now. Tho aerial fleet of 
Franco and the number of fighting and 
bombing planes have been enormously 
increased, and Franco is much in the same 
position as Germany was before tho war. 
England also is in a state of armed pre- 
paredness and manoeuvres and target practico 
nro constantly carried on to increase the 
efficiency of the array and tho navy. 


Iioforc tho war England was one of the 
wealthiest nations in the world. The war 
imposed upon it a very heavy burden and 
the National Debt swelled to an enormous 
sum. Tho indemnity demanded from 
Germany was not sufficient to clear the debt, 
nor was Germany in a position to pay 
tho amount within a short time. The only 
elTectivo means of restoring financial stability 
was rigorous economy and the reduction 
of expenditure in every possible direction. 
The civil list should have been curtailed, 
but, above, all, the reduction of expenditure 
oh the army and navy was imperatively 
necessary. Sweeping disarmament should 
havo been carried out fearlessly and whole- 
heartedly. In actual practice a few old 
battleships were scrapped, but the naval 
programme was not substantially reduced. 
In tho army some units raised during the 
war were disbanded, but no considerable 
redaction was made. Taxation was progres- 
sively increased, but it was impossible to 
make two ends meet without very largo 
reductions in expenditure. The consequence 
was tho very gravo financial and political 
crisis of 1031. The budget estimates showed 
an enormous deficit and to balance the 
hnd'tpf recourse had to bo had to large 
Sas'ee of taxation and reductions of 
salaries and wages, labour and the orgam- 
lattans representing Labour were up .□ 

rlrtie a s ^ 

«!" w " S? 1 afterwards the Earl of Oxford, 
r Ir ‘ Ahe Premiership and formed a Coalition 
from the Premier e r, thrrals and Con- 

Ministry c °o" p °ti Je present occasion tho 

rv.™ r Government' resigned bat Mr. 
labour Mover Minister, placed 

MacDonald, t o 1 n now national 

Government made up of Conservatives and 


Liberals and only a few Labour members. 
The King set an exaraplo by surrendering 
part of his income during the period of 
tho crisis and the Princo of Wales did the 
same. Cuts wero announced in the salaries 
of the ministers, the array, navy and police. 
This caused a great deal of discontent, but 
there was no serious violation of discipline, 
though tho loyalty of the forces was put to 
n severe test. Finally, tho Gold Standard Act 
was partially suspended. This last measure 
was generally welcomed, but it brought to 
light the significant fact that largo sums of 
money belonging to foreign countries are 
invested in the London market and the Bank 
of England. The rapid withdrawal of foreign 
balances justified the action taken by the 
British National Government, but it also 
showed on abatement of confidence in the 
firmness of tho London market 

Here, again, the similarity between the 
positions of Germany and England must be 
noted The value of the German mark 
diminished to the vanishing point. No such 
calamity need be apprehended in the case of 
the British sterling, though its sagging in tho 
American market canuot be ignored. A cable 
from New York states that it is expected 
that British bank-i'g authorities will control 
foreign exchange transactions similarly with 
Germany. This must he the general expect- 
ation everywhere. The action taken in other 
countries is based on self-defence and tends 
to restriction of traffic in foreign currencies. 
Although so far the action taken in England 
is not so drastic as in Germany the leading 
English banks have formed a committee to 
supervise foreign exchange transactions and 
customers wishing to remit abroad will be 
required to give reasons. This has been 
followed by direct action by the Government. 
Following the example of England tho 
Governor-General of India has issued an 
Ordinance to regulate the sale of gold and 
sterling. At the same time Sir Samuel Hoare, 
tho new Secretary a State for India, announced 
not in the House of Commons but at a 
meeting of tho Federal Structure Sub- 
committee of the Round Tablo Conference 
that tho Indian currency standard wonld be 
maintained on a sterling basis and there 
would be no break in tho rupee exchange. 
These steps were preceded by an eloquent 
appeal by Lord Willingdoo, Viceroy of India, 
in an address to the Central Houses of 
Legislature, that nil classes in India should 
bo prepared to make large sacrifices in order 
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that the present financial crisis may he 
tided over. It© did not enlighten his 
imdieoco as to the sacrifice ho and his 
colleagues may be prepared to make. 

The position of India should be made 
clear. She does not count as an important 
factor in influencing the markets of the world 
or the prices of commodities. The exchange 
value of the rupee is determined not by 
fluctuations of currency but by a Government 
interested in appreciating, if not inflating, 
the value of sterling. Indian trade and 
Indian revenue do not rank with tho wealthy 
countries of the world, but Indian expenditure 
having regard to the revenue, is the largest 
of any country in tho world. The present 
crisis in India was bound to come irrespective 
of tho conditions prevailing elsewhere. 
Behind the grave financial situation in India 
is a history of reckless extravagance and 
prodigality of expenditure of which there is 
scarcely any parallel. Committees have been 
now appointed to suggest reductions in 
expenditure while constant borrowings at 
steadily increasing rates of interest are being 
resorted to in order to prevent the collapse 
of the administration. 

Is it being now realized that the charges 
of the exploitation of India and the drain of 
her resources against the existing system of 
Government are based upon substantial truth? 
From tho days of the East India Company 
India ha3 been looked upon and treated as a 
land of fabulous wealth, though it has been 
demonstrated upon irrefragable evidence that 
she is one of the poorest countries in the 
world. The revenue has been treated as 
indefinitely elastic merely to meet the ever- 
increasiug growth of expenditure. The 
military expenditure is ruinously and altogether 
unjustifiably extravagant. The bugbear of a 
Russian invasion no longer exists and there 
is no other danger. But nothing inspires the 
Government wiih a sense of security and the 
major part of the revenue is spent upon an 
unnecessary army. In the civil branch of 
the administration extravagant salaries are 
made more attractive by allowances of all 
kinds. The Governor General of India 
receives a salarly paid to no public servant 
in the world. The President of the United 
States of America, holding a position higher 
than that of any king or emperor, receives a 
salary which is not much larger than that of 
a member of the Governor General’s Executive 
Council in India. The Indian, Civil Service 
is paid far more highly than the Colonial and 


the British Civil Service. The auiiilal exodus 
to the hills, unknown in any other country, 
costs largo sums of money. 

"With regard to tho financial position of 
India another important fact must bo borne 
in mind. The revenues of India are not only 
incapable of indefinite expansion, but arc 
certain to diminish in spite of tho most 
strenuous efforts to increase them. The land 
cannot boar any further enhancement of 
taxation. In several parts of the country 
agriculturists and peasant proprietors aro 
unable to pay the high rate of revenue 
demanded from them. In order to Save the 
peasantry from absolute ruin suspensions and 
remissions of revenue have had to bo made 
in various provinces. Indian cultivators and 
peasants are no longer the helpless and meek 
creatures they were supposed to be and they 
have more than once resisted tho periodic 
revision of assessment and the consequent 
enhancement of revenue. If revenue is to 
be collected smoothly compulsion cannot be 
used frequently. The revenue from customs 
is almost certain to fall permanently. India 
has ceased to bo the dumping ground for 
foreign manufactures. Imports of foreign 
goods, specially piecegoods, will steadily 
decrease and will never again reach the 
figures recorded before 1930. Under the head 
of excise also a progressive fall of revenue 
is inevitable in view of the campaign against 
spirits and intoxicating drugs. There is a 
marked tendency in India to revert to 
sobriety and simplicity of life. The 
spirit of sacrifice has permeated all strata of 
society. 

The financial stringency in India is by 
no means a passing phase due to the general 
depression of trade or temporary economic 
conditions. The tinkering committees now 
at work will never solve the real difficulty 
in India. Up to the present time the shears 
of economy have been invariably used upon 
the iU-paid subordinate establishments, result- 
ing merely in increased discontent and no 
real economy. The desperate straits of 
England make the position of India still more 
serious. If a complete breakdown and bank- 
ruptcy are to be avoided it must be frankly 
recognized that the present cost of the ad- 
ministration of India is out of all proportion 
to its resources. Solvency can only be 
restored if the military expenditure is reduc- 
ed by two-thirds and high salaries are reduced 
all round. England is a much more expen- 
sive country than India, yet salaries in 
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England are much lower than in this country. 
The Prime Minister and cabinet ministers 
of England receive salaries lower than that 
of n member of the Executive Council of 
the Govern or-Ocneral of India. The Viceroy 
and tho Governors are not bigger personages 
than the Presidents of the French and United 
States Republics and they can very well 
maintain their position on halt their present 
salaries. The truth of tho matter is that 
India cannot maintain the present army and 
pay salaries on the present scale without 
being driven to bankruptcy. . 

A very disquieting fact disclosed by the 
present crisis in England is the dependence 
Sf that country on foreign capital Very 
large sums In gold wire invested in London 
bv Denmark and Holland. It is rather 
curious that the public has no knowledge 
whether British colonies like. Canada and 
Australia have any investments in the London 
market and London bauks. South Africa 
Ts evidently unaffected and is keeping on the 
’ old standard. No secret is made of he 
f , th e emergency measures and the 

temporary moratoriunfin England were duo 
sudden withdrawal by foreign countries 
of large sums in gold. It was undoubted y 
„„ on tho London banks. A ran can 
i ,'he due to a loss of confidence in the 
'"’ Vness ol a bank, mat had happened 

Scirlofd deposits so »-ied.y ? . - . 

v<W, a'Ts conclrnod and it was certainly 
Lngland was ” c floanc i a l prestige. But 
a severe b 'o" to er ^ b0 found „,th the 
no fault which have withdrawn their 

foreign co ” olt, f “„ England. The financial 
gold deposits horn i Dd E " h S a a become so great 
difficulties in E i Ja ^ crisis was prec i p ,tet- 
t ''“ t wil Government bad to resign and a 
«h „,1 Government had to bo formed, 

now National Govern taxes had 

In order to balance | ^ hc 

to be raised and -an a es , deal o[ dissatis. 
reduced, s countries naturally felt 

faction. k° rB, *“ n , are w their investments 
alarmed and j n to consideration tho 

from London. Ta* , | withdrawals it is 

consequences ot i fidc „ ce „ foreign 

unlikely ^I^tho soundness of British finance 
wilTbc'soon restored. 


The swing of the pendulum of circum- 
stance has had different effects upon other 
countries involved in tho last war. Take the 
case of Franco and Russia. Franco is now 
the wealthiest country in Europe. It is 
estimated that three-fourths of tho world s 
gold is held in America and France. So far 
as the United States of America are con- 
cerned it is true that the Republic partook 
in the concluding stages of the war but 
there was no question of any financial 
difficulty. Besides completely equipping her 
own army to tho last detail America 
advanced largo loans to the Allies m 
Europe, and the debt has not yet been 
cleared. The most extraordinary position is 
that of Russia. Close on the heels of the 
war followed the Russian Revolution 
sweeping away the despotism under which 
Russia had been groaning for many centuries. 
Next came the welter of blood and the 
chaos of anarchy, out ef which emerged 
struggling and menacing a new . Russia 
antagonistic to the aristocracy, capital and 
the bourgeosie. So threatening became its 
propaganda of extreme socialism that some 
European countries spent large sums 
of money to subsidize anti-revolutionary 
organizations in Russia without any effect. 
Revolution alone did not complete the agony 
of Russia. Famine and virulent pestilence 
decimated large tracts of country. 


The 

far 


depreciation of the Russian rouble was tar 
more disastrous than tho fall of the mart 
and the franc. Aud yet Russia has become 
neither bankrupt nor is in any danger ot 
breaking up. The Soviet Government is 
becoming better consolidated and stronger 
evety day. The secret of Russia’s strength 
is her economy and her determination to 
resist extravagance of every kind. The new 
regime in Russia is bitterly assailed in other 
countries. VTas the old order preferable to 
tho present one ? Other Governments are 
rightly alarmed because there is serious 
danger of the new doctrine spreading to 
oth-r countries and other nations. However, 
Russia’s position is safe. If she is not 
wealthy she is certainly not on the high 
road to bankruptcy. 

So tho pendulum swings from splendour 
to squalor, from wealth to poverty, from a 
certain present to an uncertain future ! 



Death Comes to China 

B\- AGNES SMEDLEY 

D EATH has come to China by a million had just captured, imprisoned, and threatened 
fold. Everything else is trivial and with death one of her colleagues and friends, 
unimportant. Tim north-western famine General Deng Yenda, the noted revolutionary 
still rages but so ordinary is death in China leader. As all of these internal issues are 
that it is all bnt forgotten. The rivers of concerned with death, so are all foreign 
the country have arisen to compete with the issues facing China concerned with the 
war-lords in the work of destruction — but killing of both foreigners and Chinese, 
this does not force the militarists to cease The map of China is dark with blood- 
their fighting. Fighting between Nanking stains. A minor northern war,^ begun by 
and Canton is threatened, and General Cliiang General Shill Yu-shan, a former Knominchun 



The Chinese Floods 


Kai-shek has been wielding a double sword, general, has just ended in a defeat — a defeat 

in the manner of the Czar after 1905, on the caused by nothing else than the bribery of 

one hand, throwing an army of 300,000 bis colleagues who had planned to revolt 

mercenary troops against the Red Army in also. The chief of these northern generals 

Kiangsi, and, on the other, capturing, tortur- who are anti-Chiang Kai-shek is General Han 

ing and publicly slaughtering thousands of Fu-chu, Governor of Shantung province, who 

Communist intellectuals and workers in the is kept peaceful by bribery. The defeat of 

cities. Mrs. Sun-Yat-sen returned from General Shih has merely thrown a new 

exile in Germany to attend the funeral of northern military combination on • the stage 

her mother, but to hear that attempts had of events, with the erstwhile defeated ruler 

been made to assassinate General Cbiang of Shansi province, General .Yen Shib'-sban, 

ICai-shek and his co-ruler, Mr. T. Y. Soong, returning to his old haunts and his ardent 

Minister of Finance, who, on the other hand, supporters forcing the Nanking generals in 

65-4 
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The people arc dead, but animals remata perched up on floating buildings 


SfS 

Cl'MB ”° d t,,a 0 “rw Generals” as buffers 
them in tiro dictatorship of China. 
be no to the present time, Canton continues 
. negotiations with Nanking, 

to .. their demand ior the resignation 

reiterating >ne and j nlroduc t 10 n oi 

of Chians democracy” to take the place 
n ,'^°"m°mtary ” “atorship. Doth Canton 
0f ,“i'nS" I are tried to exploit the name 
end ,¥" n “ snn-Vnt-sen since her return, but 
“he will' have nothing to do with either of 
them . . nin ; 0 r issues in China 

However ho twoma, or ^ ^ 

today aro K!li .sliek is waging oo tho 

war ™"’t.°™ ra n L The floods have brought 
Red peasant arrnie from fifty to eighty 

death and f „, lora ar0 peasants, 

million people. m» s ' l( , r ll]an the Tokyo 
The disaster >s ^ o mcnt is 

earthquake. tno f sympathy from all 

receiving telegrams a j ew facts must bo 

parts o the wo: rid jlood wjUl lls gigantic 
made known. t s0 rallc h the work 

toll of human life. 1 of thn officials and 

of nature M * hc , m of affairs today in 
militarists at me 


Chinn. Even under the Manclm Dynasty, 
China’s rivers and canals were hold in le®* 51 * 
by the dredging and repairing of dykes to r 
four years now, however, practically tho 
entire national income in China has bee 
squandered on wars for power, an > 
constructive measure has either rem 
on paper, or has been trivial and silo 
planned with the idea of private gam. iuo 
masses of tho people have sunk into a desti- 
tution unspeakable, tho rulers of the country 
offering nothing but killing as a solution for 
the problems of the country. bor tour 
years the militarists and officials ruling 
Hankow have imposed a special dyke tax 
on all goods imported into that city, flo* 
instead of spending it on the repair of trio 
Yangtze dykes, this tax, known as the Hupeh- 
Hunan dyke tax. has found its way into the 
pockets of officials. In 1928-30. this dyke 
tax amounted to some 83,500,000 but 
according to recent disclosures, &1.100.00U 
of this was misappropriated by officials, 
8700,000 being loaned to the Cheun Loopg 
Keane Opium monopoly and never repaid, 
and 8200.000 embezzled by a former Director 
of Reconstruction. Tho public funds 
Ilupeh, like such funds in other province., 
have been considered the private poc*® 
money oE officials and militarists, and these 
gentlemen have considered tho public kilims 
of revolting Communists to bo tho omy 
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Refugees on the Railway Embankments 


“duty” which they owed the public. Since 
the iloods and the exposure of these officials, 
the Nanking Government has appointed 
one of them as a diplomat abroad, while 
thTec others have been given "demerits” — 
as school teachers give a boy a slap on the 
wrist for naughtiness. And right in the 
midst of the Hood, the militarists who expect 
international funds to remedy their work of 
destruction, continued capturing working 
men, linking them to each other with ropes 
around their necks, and shipping them away 
to Kiaugsi to be used by General Chiang 
Kais shek against the Red Armies. The 
telegram of General Ghiang asked for more 
captives because the coolies of Kiangsi are 
‘unreliable’ in fighting the Reds. 

Other bitter things have come out of the 
ttood disaster. When the evacuation of Hankow 
began, it was the foreigners, the rich Chinese 
and the race horses who were first evacuat- 
ed, the press frankly saying that the rich 
were being evacuated first out of fear of 
mass attacks upon them. 60 per cent of 
the refugees arriving in Shanghai are well- 
to-do. On August 17, 50 race horses 
arrived. But the corpses of thousands of 
poor Chinese are floating on the river. 
International llood relief has begun, out from 
the first this relief has borne a most mer- 
cenary character. The Nanking Government 


from April to August of this year, has 
floated four internal loans totalling 
§320, 000,0 00, all of which has been poured 
into war. On August 21 it announced an 
internal loan of only §10,000,000 for flood 
relief, but said this would be increased to 
§50,000,000 because, from the ten million loan 
only five millions would go to flood relief. 
Jlnch of the fifty millions will perhaps also 
go to war purposes. Apart from this, the 
banks who take up these lucrative loans pay 
out to the Government only about fifty or 
sixty per cent of the loaD, retaining the rest 
as profit. Oj August 20 the Government 
grandly announced a two million tal 
donation for flood relief, but two days later 
bombing military planes costing §2,000,000 
arrived in Shanghai, a part of vast shipments 
of arms and ammunition which are being 
used against the peasants. American finan- 
cial interests at once offered the Chinese 
Government 30,000,000 bushels of surplus 
wheat — at a market price to be determined 
on the day of sale — but a leading British 
journalist in Shanghai attacked the plan as 
nothing but American dumping. The Nan- 
king Government was asking for American 
wheat on a ten to twenty year credit, but the 
Americans demand payment in two or three 
years. For arms and ammunition, however 
Nanking always has money to pay cash. 
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While few people withhold from firing to the 
ilood relief, there is hardly a foreigner or 
a Chinese but who remark - , with each dollar 
they give,' that many new millionaires will 
emerge from this flood, just as millionaires 
have emerged from other similar catastrophes 
in China. Two rich Chinese . merchant* one 
of them a gang leader, who a short time 
ago spent upwards to half a million dollars 
on the celebration of their birthdays and the 
opening of their family temples, have each 
given bat $5,000 for flood relief. 

These facts and the conditions, multiplied 
by a thousand fold, in which they grow, 
furnish the foundations of revolt which have 
thrown the Red Armies on the stage in 
China. Nine months of warfare by the 
Nanking troops against the Red Armies have 


have had one uninterrupted victory in 
Kiangsi, but tho reports of military officers 
returned from the front tell a very different 
story. These officers tell us that the entire 
population of south Kiangsi have taken up 
their worldly possessions and retreated with 
the Red Armies, leaving a depopulated 
country through which Government troops 
march, forced to carry their own food and 
even their firewood for cooking. In July 
a new Red Army appeared in Hopei province 
in the North, and on August 13, 20,000 
Government troops on the Anbwei-IIupeh 
border revolted and with all their arms and 
ammunition joined the Red Army of north- 
east Hupeh which for months has guarded 
a large Soviet territory there. On August 
21 came the news ot a big Red Army 



Shacks built {or tho Chinese refugees from floods 


not led to the crushing of this fundamental 
if o; nce late Juno. General Chians 
JM-’beAimself lias been leading 300,000 
troops equipped with every modern war 
instrument, ngoinst the 100,003 troops of the 
Red Army in Kiangsi. German military 
ndrkeii. chief of whom is General Wetzel. 
”?t n General Chirms's headquarters in Aan- 
(Inilvins up the military plans tor 
o t;' 1 „/ German officers have gone 

with divisions to ‘he ,r0Bl ' Official reports 

Ed ns to believe llle Government ,r 0 °i’ s 


offensive that resulted in the annihilation of 
two Government divisions and sent Chian? 
Kat-shek hurrying back from Nanking to tin? 
front It may be truly said that the unbcsT' 
able condition* out of which tho Red Arralc * 
of peasants have grown cannot be solved bv 
killing and bribery, and even if the Red 
Armies should bo teraporarilv suppressed* 
they will only spring into life again and 
again. 

As already stated, all tho foreign issues 
before China are also concerned with the 
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Peasants trying to escape from the Floods 


killing of either Chinese or foreigners. The 
anti-Chinese riots in Korea hare resulted in 
a Japanese boycott movement in China, and 
so disturbed are conditions that when a 
quarrel arose between a Chinese coolie and 
a Japanese ice merchant in Tsingtao recently 
a riot resulted and the incident is being 
magnified into an international event. The 
Nanking and Tokyo Governments are busily 
engaged in delivering notes of protest to 
each other, but without result Tho British 
also have their bands on the throat of 
Nanking because of the murder of the 
British youth, John Thornburn, in Jane, 
and from every indication it seems that the 
British are trying to force Nanking to 
expose and punish the high military officers 
who are guilty, whereas Nanking is trying 
to say that the killing was the work of some 
poor soldiers who thought Thornburn 
was a Communist ' In the end, perhaps 
a number of poor and utterly innocent 
Chinese soldiers will pay with tbeir lives 
for this act of powerful military men. 
The Americans have also rescued an 
Americau missionary from Chinese bands, 
the Knomintang demanding, not a trial, 
but the death of the missionary, because he 
killed a Chinese burglar who was stealing 
from him. The first demand of the 
Kuomintang is always to kill — they seem 


incapable of understanding anything else, 
and they have practised this so long ou 
their own people that it is taken for granted. 
The foreigners in China arc about the same 
except when one of their own nationals 
are concerned. While protesting against the 
murder of Thornburn, the British police of 
Shanghai turned over to the Chinese railitaiy 
authorities on August 14, two foreigners, 
a mau and his wife, accused of being 
Communists and officials in the Pan-Pacific 
Union Secretariat, a semi-secret a trade union 
organization throughout Asia. When these 
two foreigners were arrested and extradited 
to the Chinese military authorities to what 
was known to be certain death before a 
secret military court, all racial issues 
disappeared and class hatred stood 
open and unashamed, one powerful 
British journalist openly writing that the 
foreiga nations having commercial interests 
in China have suffered heavily from 
Communism during these past years. The 
voices of protest of both foreigners and 
Chinese were howled down by the foreign 
press. But at last the brave voice of Mrs. 
Sun Ta'-sen was raided in protest and in 
defence of tho two captives — but from 

reports as yet unconfirmed, it seems that 
her voice came too late. Unconfirmed 
reports say that the two foreigners were killed, 
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without Itself. It tends to think them unimportant 
if they are urged tactfully, and dangerous if they 
arc urged with vigour. It is so accustomed to 
the idea of its own superiority, that it is resentful 
of considerations which inquire into the validity 
of that assumption. It may bo generous, charitable, 
kind t but the surrounding principle of those 
qualities is always their exercise as of grace and 
not in justice. An aristocracy, in a word, is the 
prisoner of its own power, and that the most 
completely when men begin to question its 
authority. It does not know how to a r t wisely 
at ven* moment when it most requires wise 
action." 


Natoiih Of Governmfyt 

Hero is an analvsis of tho abstract, the imposing 
term— tho Government : . 

“It is not mysterious or divine- It is simply 
a body of men making decisions which, m tho 
long run. live or die by what other men think 
of them. Their validity as decisions is m tint 
thought if only because its content is born of 
what tho decisions moan to ourselves. All of 
us are inescapably citizens, and. at some point, 
therefore, the privacy in which we seek escape 
from our ob igation as citizeus. w ill seem unsatis- 
fying. A crisis comes which touches us : a 
decision is mado which contradicts something 
we happen to have experienced as fundamental : 
we then judge our rulers bv the fact of that 
denial, and act as we think its terms warrant. 
All Governments dislike novelties, for they disturb 
their routine and the accustomed tempo of work. 
So long as tho criticism is confined to non- 
essentials it is ignored ; but the moment it comes 
into conflict with vested interests, the criticism 
is immediately interpreted as sedition or an 
attack upon established government. Lot rrol. 
Laski speak about the conditions in tits own 
country and wo shall then bo able to realize the 
mentality behind such enactments as the .lrmces 
Protection Act or the solicitude of the pnnce3 to 
exclude the agitators from the . sacrosanct 
boundaries of their respective jurisdiction— Attack 
an interest, in a word, and you arouse passion . 
arouse passion, especially where property is 
concerned, and the technique of ration a etat 
will sooner or later be invoked. But liberty and 
raison d’etat are mutually incompatible for the 
simple reason that raison d’etat is. a principle 
which seeks, a priori, to exclude rational discus- 
sion from the field. It seeks neither truth nor 
justice, but surrender." , . , t 

Prof. Laski has rightly emphasized that 
where there is inequality the political power . is 
bound to be in the hands of a small minority, 
and human nature being .what it is. the. rulers 
come to think the maintenance of their own 
power as more important than the welfare . of 
the multitude or even the importance of winning 
their acquiescence with the conditions that exist. 
Self-interest can only be trusted to function 
effectively and impartially if the central authority 
is widely diffused m its ultimate sanctions or 
at least amenable to that vague but nevertheless 
definite fact of public opinion. Freedom is only 
possible m an atmosphere of equality and equality 
can but exist in an atmosphere of true democracy, 
notwithstanding its palpable inefficiencies and 
imperfections, for these very imperfections are 


the guarantee of the perm'ansneo of progress. 
Sir Henry Campbell Banner man spoke with the 
true insight . of a genius when he said that good 
government is no substitute for self-government, and 
that dictum is one of the greatest justifications of 
Democracy. Democracy is the only possible 
mode of government if the object of the .State 
is presumed to be the g'eatest good, or .as Prof, 
Laski would call it ‘ the maximization of tho 
totality of individual citizens." 

Tjik Nitcjje Of BcnEircntcv 
Prof. I>aski has beautifully defined in the 
Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences Ivol. Ill, 
page 7) the meaning of the word "bureaucracy". 
It is ' the term usually applied to .a system of 
government the control of which is so completely 
in tho hands of officials that their power 
jeopardizes the liberties of ordinary citizens. 
The characteristics of such .a regime are a 
passion for routine in administration, the sacrifice 
of flexibility to rule, delay in the making of 
decisions and a refusal to embark upon experi- 
ments . .Nothing will be undertaken for tho 
public for which it is not clamant. The difficulties 
in meeting the demands mar well be exaggerated 
out of all proportion. Information necessary to 
the making of policy wifi be withheld, sometime 
on the ground that it is not m the public interest 
to reveal it, sometime by the argument that its 
collection will be unjustifiably expensive. 

Decisions will be made without the assignment 
of reasons for making them, or postponed until, 
in II icon’s phrase, the questions resolve of 
themselves. The result is discretion, secrecy, 

conservatism, and all these minister to the 
preservation of power.” Prof. Laski is only 

talking about bureaucracy from his knowledge 
of tho civil sendees in England. What his definition 
would have . been, had he been familiar with 
our own Civil Service with its interminable 
routine, massive correspondence. inordinate 

delays and singular absence of all sense of 
humour it is impossible to say. Luckily 
however. Lord Curzon has described on, 

secretariat procedure in remarkable words. Therr 
L one characteristic of bureaucracy which Profe 
Laski has not noticed, and that is its vaunted 
efficiency, and this by sheer reiteration convinces 
even the outside public, as has certainly happened 
in. the case of the Indian Civil Service m our 
own country. 


Law ASn Obedience 

To revert to Prof. Laski’s book, here are some 
sound wmrds about law, for law and order are 
the two words which are heard more frequently 
in this country, specially m time3 of political 
crisis. Law' does not exist for the sake of law. 
“It is not entitled to obedience because it is 
legal, because, that is, it proceeds from a source 
of reference formally competent to enact it. Law 
exists for what it does; and its rightness is made 
by the attitude adopted to it by those whose 
lives it proposes to shape.” “A legal command 
is. after all. a _ mere static form of words : what 
gives it appropriateness is its relevance as j'ust to 
the situation to which it is applied. -And its 
relevance as just is made not by those who 
announce that it is to be applied, but by those 
who receive its application.” 
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It nccOMtlrilv follow. Hmt tlsorp nro lew. 
iml laws and lawn a^ such unless they embody 
instico and reason aro not entitled to the rcspc< t 
ffl wnSdetffion which people in Power claim 
for them. ‘’Those wiio accept commanls th.y 

K^ooilT'ior^rivill’bo S own tSSTSd 
not tint of thew involved in iM pp-rationn 

S?i n onlv cives life to the safeguards of liberty . 
2iS this 1, only io the clao,to the preservation 
'of pemtino integrity in tho individual life. 

Sfpitiov 

The ‘AWSw S?,fo 0 r“ii’plS 
consent of ' C ,„ P bo a crinio wlii-li the continuity 
for n °’!V 'hr.l?ovo it to bo such. Sedition for 
(loco not bcliovo l; ” aitorfs a remirkihlc 
instance, n our 0 |t2|Sj which it. rccosm/ci by 
in.tmco 01 an o heinom criuio. but 

tho. )“ir„ 0 Ln trShSl with particular Uptimes, 
which has b»cn trea nu tomra umty m soncrai 

(hums recent s ears ot inc tlto community 

and the reason ter the attmin on!lctnlfnts , lo no 
is not far to am. , tor - whioh lllc cenor ul 
and cannot vahdato d ™“j 0 , recom .,o to bo fair, 
senso of the P t Q .| icr word.. there is a 
just or tBh fOiis. “ mi outlook between the 
„ fundament 1 d <renoo rds |be nature of 
rulers and ..i d.n rf.sult tlmt tho Ooticress decided 
sedition, with mo.Jf, sedition need not defend 
. or in 


ruu-.o — - ... rP <;ult tliai me -■ 

eedihon, with ‘aor f scdltl0n need not c 
that people ^cuscu t() ,, ,„ 3 t ice. v» ... 

themselves, for acco ^ k q{ th0 facts {r0 , Q the 

wSS« oi the Conpress, was not to bo 

expected. 


Fofj.y UK Si-WIU- TltlllC.S'AI.s 
Hero .aro seme wise words roatrditia siMCijtl 
tribunals which .arc . a Influent {caturp ,m 
tlii« j-onntrv : Experiene? mikes. it pamiuiij 
ticir Hint i special tribunals arc simply special 
metl.cl. (or sceurina a conviction, hor the 
So creation of a special tribunal persuades 
ihe ordinary man tint 'hero « 
a..ainst tho accused, tint the burden ot prooi 
IS? upon him rather than upon tho covcrnm'nt. 
“Executive justice, in fact, is simply a euphemism 

asS^AssKu m sysrg 

ffi&ore SS l rac “rithc iund'amcntal 
of democratic Ecivemment is Ml "l}jy“ "‘tJSiSTSs 
donee ot tho pi.liciary, for a judiciars whl* I'M 
to look tor its laurels or prospects to caccutirc 
government can with the best will >a*lm , . 

never act with that courage and 
the people In vo a right to expect f on te" 
sit in judgment over others. A judicial career 
mii*t be and should bo an end in itself, for the 
judiciarv must bo above all temptations outside its 
own legitimate field. What one ^ts sthat 
executive power lives not by its power 
command, but by its power to convince, and is 
al w i v s "acting at its peril ” Governments must, 
therefore, always remember "that they d° not 
remove grievance. however ill-wnceveii > 
suoprossing it And if . hey aro , a,1 °'' e Li? 
assoc, ato violent opinion with actual VK >J 0 /^ 
are few follies upon which they cannot bo per^ua 
decl to embark. The persecution of ?ina\on gro« 
bv what it feeds on” Power that is 1 “PK““"5k 
ble makes instruments of men who should be enu» 
in themsolves. Responsible govcminenti 
deinociacy lives always in .the shadow of commK 
defeat and this makes it eager to satisfy um 
with whose destinies it is charged. m - rc iy 

Prof I.askifi essav on Liberty s not ; mereu 
an impassioned plea for freedom m the theory 
also a sermon for ail practical administrator an« 
those wliom destmy has placed in the PO'dmn o 
power. It is an inspiration and a call to diitv 
those who still retain the Divine spark of idealism 
which raoy actually be *ransmuted into action. 




Early History of the Bengali Theatre — II 

(Bated on Original Sources) 

By BRAJEXDIU NATH BANERJI 


r 

A T the opening of the second half of the 
nineteenth century, the Bengali stage 
was more than fifty years old But 
its achievements till then were very negligible. 
All the private theatres which had come 
into being one after another daring that 
period were short-lived and unrelated to one 
another. They did not succeed in creating a 
continuous dramatic tradition in the country. 
And, what was more, no repertory of Bengali 
plays was in existence. The only Bengali 
plays which had been put on the stage wore 
the translations of Lebedeff and a dramatic 
rendering of tho familiar tale of Yidyasundar. 
We have no means of ascertaining whether 
these pieces possessed anv literary and 
artistic merit. Possibly they bad none- In 
any case, they cannot with anv justice be 
described as the fore-runners of the later 
Bengali plays But with the closing of the 
fifth decade of the nineteenth century all 
this was changed. The year 1857 witnessed 
a sudden outburst of theatrical activity in 
Calcutta which not only resulted in tho 
opening of three private theatres close 
upon one another in that city, but also 
helped in a large measure in the creation of 
a genuine dramatic literature in Bengali, 
which had been faintly foreshadowed by a 
few minor pieces before thufc date. 

The Bengali drama developed along two 
lines, — the translation or adaptation of ancient 
Sanskrit works, and the writing of original 
plays with classical incidents or current social 
problems as themes. 

So far as can be ascertained now, the 
first genuine Bengali drama to be put on the 
stage was the Bengali rendering of Abhijnan 
Saiuniala by Vaidya Nan da Kumar Roy of 
Gauriva which was published in August, 
1855 (Bhadra, 1262 BE.) and staged on 
January 30, 1857 at the bouse of Ashutosh 
Deb (Chhatu Babul in Simla. Though the 
history of the Bengali drama and that of 
the Bengali theatre run nearly parallel from 
that date, the origin of the Bengali drama 

66-5 


can be traced to an carlior period. Till very 
recently it was supposed that tho first 
genuine Bengali drama was Bhadrarjun by 
Taracharan Shikdar which was published in 
1852, this work being followed closely by 
Bhanumnfi Chittarilas by Harachandra 
Ghosh published in 1853. But in the Prabasi 
for Kartic, 133S, Dr. S. K De has brought 
to tho not ico of scholar $ a now Bengali 
drama called Ratnavali Natikn, based on Sri- 
Harsha’s Ratnavali, by Niltnani Pal and 

published in 1849. It seems possible, 
however, to carry the history of the Bengali 
drama as far back as 1830. In the Sanibad 
Prabhalcar for Jnne 2S, 1848, I have come 
across the notice of a Bengali translation of 
Abhijnan Snnluntaln, by Ramtarak Bhatta- 

charyya, published m 184S. Another notice, 
published in tho Samachar Chandrika for 
May 2, 1831, states that two Bengali dramas 
Kautuk Sarvasva Katak and Prabodh 

Chandrodotj Katalc are on sale in its office. 
'These works must, therefore, have been 

published before that date. But I have seen 
none of them, nor can I ascertain whether 
they were actually put on the stage or not. It 
is stated by some that the Kautuk Sarvasva 
is the same piece as the play of Vidtjasundar, 
staged in Nobm Chandra Bose’s house,* 
and the Rev. Long mentions the book in 
his Descriptive Catalogue of Bengali Works 
(p75) as follows : 

Kautuk Sarbasa Natalc, Ch. P., 1830, a drama, by 
R. Chundra Tarkalankar of Harinabhi. 

Coming back to Bhadraijtm and Bhanumati 
Chittavilas. we can now trace the history of 
the Bengali drama down to a later epoch. 
These works were just preceded by 
Kiriivilas , a drama unnoticed till now.f and 


Banmua Natyashala , by Dhananjay JIukherii 
(I31G B. K-), p. 2. 

t “The drama called. Kirtivilas which has 
recently been published in the Bengali language 
with the permission of Yidyonmada Sabha...”— The 
Sambad Prabhakar for 3Iay 28.. 1852. The name 
of this work is mentioned both in Long’s Catalogue 
and the Bengali V-isvakosha. but the date of its 
publication was unknown till now. 
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fallowed closely by Babu Nat vie by 
Ealiprasanna Siugb, published ia 1853-54. 
The latter was a slight work*, most probably a 
farefc, and there is no mention of its being 
actually put on the stage. 

The history of the Bengali drama, 
actually staged, if we exclude the doubtful 
case of Kauiuk Sarvasva or Yidyasundar , 
thus begins, as I hare already said, with 
the Abhijnan Sakuntala of Nandakumar 
Roy. Henceforward the two aspects of the 
Bengali drama may be considered together. 

•The theatrical activities which had begun 
in the Bengali community of Calcutta with 
the opening of Prasanna Kumar Tagore’s 
theatre in 1S31 had created a taste for 
dramatic performances of a new type, and 
as we go forward we find evidence of the 
growth ot this taste in increasing volume. 
In 1853, we find that the Sambad Prabhakar 
(March 31, 1853) while reporting the establish- 
ment of a theatre in Bombay, calls upon 
the educated and wealthy Bengalis to give 
up their crude yntras and encourage the 
new theatre. This exhortation was hardly 
necessary The educated Bengalis had 
already become keen patrons of the theatre 
But their enthusiasm, except for one solitary 
instance, had so far taken a wrong line— 
they were acting English plays or English 
renderings of Sanskrit plays. And thev could , 
not make any sustained effort to create a 
Bengali theatre. In January 1857, however, a 
new and enthusiastic start was made with the 
performance of Sakuntala at the residence 
of Chhatu Babu. This performance was 
followed in quick succession by the setting 
UP of other private theatres, and the staging 
of many new plays. These activities so 
fir revolutionized the taste of the Bengali 
public that we find Rnmnarayan Tarknratna, 
the author of PninnraU, one of the very 
first of Bengali dramas, writing in ISoS : 

It is a matter for. congratulation that modern 


which inaugurated the movement was that 
established by tbe grandsons of Baba Asha- 
tosb Deb. knowq under the familiar name 
of Chhatu Babu (d. 29 Jan. 18561 The 
preparations for the staging of Sakuntala 
in this theatre are described in the Sambad 
Prabhakar for January 15, 1S57. It says: 

The. members of the Jnanapradayim Sabho, estab- 
lished m the house of the fate Ashutosh Deb. are 
training themselves for performing the drama . 
°{ Sakuntala by JS and a Kumar Hoy. The success ' 
of this venture 13 desirable. A'o representation of 
a Bengali play has for a long timo oeen shown m 
the city of Calcutta. 

The first performance of Sakuntala took 
place on January 30, IS57 on the occasion 
of the Saraswati Puja The Hindoo Patriot 
gives an account of the origin of tbe 
theatre* and its first performance in its issue 
for February 5, 1857 : 


Sirities. Having become acquainted with the 
ineomriarablo charm of interesting Sanskrit and 
Vn°Hsh dramas, everybody is showing complete 
Mrivrard for the contemptible traditional j,atras. 
rSTSSoe who has tasted of the cup of nectar, 
dfstifffrom the moon, care for stale rice-water? 


tiif mvmn thfatre —It is not long since 
Calcutta was regaled with histrionic exhibition 
under ’he auspices of native amateurs, when some 
of the best plays of Shakespear were acted upon 
the stave bv voung Hindoos who appeared to 
enter into the spirit of tho characters they 
personated. Although the full meisure of success 
which was anticipated could not bo realised, yet 
the puhlic and specially the native community, 
shewed a taste for such performances which 
promised the best results, if the m lungers of the — 
Theatre had only tho tact to profit by the happy 
opportumtv. Instead, however, of fostering ny 
repeated and well-got up performances the taste 
thus created, they permitted minor jealousies and 
a spirit of contention to demolish the good 
they had achieved; and the curtain fell upon their 
«tage to be lifted up no more. Years rolled away. 
We had well nigh forgotten that we over had 
such a thing as a theatre, when an invitation 
card surprised us with the fact that another 
Bengalleo stage had risen like a phoenix upon the 
ashes of its predecessor. The announcement had 
the further attraction that tho play announced 
was a genmno Bengalee one. being a translation 
of the well-known dramatic execution of Kally 
Boss— tho Sacoontoll.ah Wo were still more 
delighted to leara that the theatre had been cot 
up by the grandsons of tho late Blboo Ashootosh 
Dex\ the stage having l>ecn erected at tho family 
residence of tho deceased millionaire, and partaking 
of the character of a private theatrical. It is net 
cverv dav that native gentlemen of wealth and 
position are observed .to spend money on amuse- 
ments of a rational kind. It is altogether a relief 


ir 


new movement started in 1857 


. and given rise to the content- 

theatre which stands in its 
SST line’ el descent. The first theatre 


* It seems probable that tha theatre at the 
residence of Chhatu Babu was established two or 
three years before this, or, at any rate, that there 
was some sort of a theatre there about the middle 
of November ’834 Tor in the issue of tho Sambw 
Prabhakar for Dec, 5. ’Sol we eome across 
the following news; “ On the night of the Kali 
Baja a Brahman boy was returning homo by ’he 
lane nfter witnessing a theatrical performance at the 
residence of Ashutosh Deb 
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to contemplate our youthful aristocracy apart from 
the low and grovelling pursuit'; which too 
unfortunately constitute tho normal condition of 
many of that body. Tho drama has in all ages 
and with all nations formed one of the principal 
sources of a pure amusement. In India, it had 
at oqo time attained the highest state of perfection. 
But a combination of disastrous circumstances 
tended to annihilate the freedom of our race, and 
simultaneously with tho loss of liberty we lost 
every blessing which chastened manners and 
embellished life Foreigners contemplate with 
ecstasy tho genius of our poets. Tho uni rc/si ties 
of Europe arc not tired of poring over the musty 
tomes of ancient Sanskrit literature. Tho Sacoon- 
tolah of Kallidas has undergone tho most finished 
translations in Germany and in England- But 
amongst the people for whoso forefathers tho 
immortal bard taxed his genius, lus admirable 
work is a sealed book almost. A few only have 
read it in the original, and a very contemptible 
number in the diluted form even of a translation. 
The plav is admirably fitted for the stage. We 
had abundant evidence of the fact from tho 
performance which came off on tho night of the 
31th instant [ultimo] The young gentleman who 
personated Sacoontolali looked really grand and 
queenly in his gentures and address, and did great 
justice to the* part he was cDactmg. Tho other 
amateurs also succeeded in creating an effect. \\ o 
are told that the performers have not had tho 
benefit of any lessons from practised actors, and 
this circumstance enables us to accord great credit 
to exertions undoubtedly very well directed. \Ve 
aro confident that with a littlo polishing the corps 
dramatique will bo able to make a brilliant debut. 

Tho second performance of this piece 
took place on February 22, 1857 before an 
audience of some four hundred gentlemen, 
and a very appreciative notice appeared in 
the jSambad Prabhahar for Feb. 20, 1857. 
It is curious to note that while both these 
contemporary reporters write of the acting 
with evident enthusiasm, Kishori Cliand 
Mittra, in an article on the Modern Hindu 
Drama, contributed to the Calcutta Itcviao for 
1873, describes the performance as “a failure.” 

In a later issue of the Hindoo Patriot 
(Friday, July 23, JS57) there was also an 
announcement of the preparations for a 
third performance, from which we learn 
that in the former performances only three 
acts — and not the whole of the drama — were 
acted : 

"Weekly Register of Intelligence. 

Friday, the 17th July. 

A Correspondent informs us that the play of 
"Sacoontalah” will be again performed at the 
premises of Baboo Ashootus Dcy. Rehearsals are 
now progressing, and the whole play will be 
acted, and not three acts only as was the case 
last year. 

The fashions of Calcutta, then as now, 
did not take long to spread into the mofnssil. 


The setting up of the new theatres in 
Calcutta in 1857 was followed the next year 
by the establishment of another at Janai, a ’ 
villago near Howrah, at which also tho very 
first piece staged was Sakuntala. Tho 
following account of this performance 
appeared in the Hindoo Patriot for Jane 10, 
185S : 

Village Tkeatke.— AVe are glad wo are able 
to record in our columns the establishment of 
another native Theatre in this country. The 
institution, we speak of, owes its parentage to the 
liberality and munificence oE a certain wealthy 
Zemindar of Jonye, Baboo Poomo Chunder 
Mookcrjca, in whoso family house it has been got 
up. This place, our readers must be aware of, is 
situated in the district of Howrah, at only a twelve 
mile’s distance from Calcutta. It must be 
associated in tho minds of many with the existence 
of a Training School at tho locality so often, 
noticed in the papers. On Saturday tho 29th 
ultimo our village amateurs played the Sakontolah— 
that dramatic masterpieco of our celebrated poet 
Kalidasa. As naturally expected there was a large 
gathering of tho respectable people of the locality 
on the occasion. The stage was nicely decorated 
and tho hall was splendidly illumined. The 
performance was very creditable. Indeed such 
proficiency was more than expected from youths 
reared and bred up in village schools. Justice 
demands we should mention tho talents displayed 
by tho gentlemen who personated Raja Doosraunt 
and Sakontolah. Tho manly gait and deportment 
of Doosmunt showed at once that he was just the 
man represented by the Poet, while his beloved 
partner in love resembled in every point the 
amazingly beautiful daughter of the heavenly 
nymph Jfanoka Bedoosak and other characters 
were veil performed and eacli had his proficiency 
m his own particular way. The music played by 
amateurs was capital, but that by the hand was 
horribly disgusting. We wish a better management 
ol the screen had been made. Indeed after the 
first act was over tho screen dropped, and was so 
disordered that it could not be soon taken up. The 
audience was thus kept waiting in anxiety and 
suspense for a period of more than half an hour. 
This defect in tne management of the screen we 
have reason to complain of m almost all native 
performances. Our present theatrical exhibitions 
are conducted in the English style and this 
important feature of the English stage should be 
duly learnt before any thing like completion and 
success could be attained— 

In conclusion we sincerely thank Baboo Poorno 
Chunder Mookerjen for the liberality, evinced by 
him in rearing up this useful institution, and we 
trust that lus example will not be lost sight of by 
others of his class. He has indeed “given gold a 
price and taught its beams to shine.”* 


In the preface to the second edition of Sakuntala 
(1882) the author says : “This play was performed 
recently by the Bengal Theatre at the request of 
Lord Lytton the Governor-General of India and 
h's Council, when he and the members of his 
Council were greatly pleased with the performance 
which was witnessed by a numerous audience.” 
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To corao back to the theatre at Chhatu 
Babu's residence, the staging of Sakunfala 
at this place was followed quickly by that 
of a now piny, jl Iahasveta, by Manimohan 
Sarkar, which was also a Bengali dramatic 
rendering of a Sanskrit work Kadamvan. 
This play was first performed in Bhadra 
12G4 B. E. (Aug.-Scp, 1857).* and tho cast, as 
given in the book, was as follows : 

Raja , Uabu Armada Prasad Mookerjee 

} Baba Mahendra Nath Majumdar 

Kapinjal Author 

Kanchuki Baba Shibchund Sinha 

Mahasveta 1 Baba Kehetra Mohan Sinha 

Natt J 

Jvfldamvari JtaWra Nath Ghoso 

Tai-iPka Sarat Chandra Ghose 

Bani * Bhuban Alohun Ghose 

Chhatra-dharini Mahendra Lai Alookerjee 

This drama was not published in book 
form till Aswin 126G (Sep.-Oct. 1859). f 

III 

This first two performances of Sakunfala 
in January and February 1857 at Chhatu 
Babu’s residence were followed by a more 
sensational dramatic event in March of the 
samo year. It was the performance of 
Ramnarayan Tarlraratna's Kulin Kulasarvasra 
at the house of Baba Jay ram Bysack ofNutan- 
bazar on March 13. 1857. The dramas so 
far pot on the stage were only adaptations 
or translations. Ramnarayan was perhaps 
the first writer in Bengal to utilize a 
social question of the day as the 
theme of a drama and thus to compose a 
drama which in every sense was original. 
Kulm polygamy was being vigorously 
attacked in those days by the social reformers 
of Bengal. Ramnarayan’s new drums had for 
Ms theme this institution The sensation 
which the Play created and the enthusiasm 
with Which it was repeatedly staged is 
described in the reminiscences of Gour Das 
Bvsack the friend of Michael Madhusudan 
TWh. Referring to the organization of 
afltre, ifcTtaitU. Gour Das Bysack says: 

'Tho credit of organizing the first Bengali 
SIfnncs to the late Baba Jayaram Bysack 
Theatre bemngs to Calcutta, who formed and 

S' ffi'T nSi tomatio corps and set up a 
drilled a 0Q which was performed, m 

stage Sensational Bengali play ofAuhrm 
S SI S by re" 11 ' 1 Bamparayana. The _ 


success and popularity that attended the first 
experiment led the late Baba Gopaf Das Sett to 
form a simitar corps and set up a stage in his 
house in Ration Sircar’s Garden Street, on which 
tho same play was repeated before an enthusiastic 
audience. The unprecedented sensation into which 
the whole Dative community was thrown, after the 
celebration of the first widow marriage [Deer. 7, 
185G] under tho aegis of that redoubtable apostle 
of social reform, Isvara Clnndra Vidyasagara, 
accounted for the interest and excitement which 
these performances of a play representing a most 
important social reform, created at the time. As 
naturally expected, Vidyasagara and Babu Kali 
Prasanna Singha, always on the van of national 
progress, encouraged the actors in Babu Gadadhar 
Sett’s house, by their presence and personal 
interest.* 

The accuracy of Gour Das Bysack’s 
reminiscences is borne out by contemporary 
newspapers. The Hindoo Patriot for March 
19, 1857 reproduces the following item of 
news from the Education Gazette : 

Friday , the 13th March -The Educvtioval 
Gazette states that tho well-known farce of Koohm 
Koofoshorbushya was acted in tho private residence 
of a Baboo in Calcutta with great success. We 
are glad to see these new pieces acted. 

The Sambad Prabhakar for March 25. 
1858 states that tbe third performance of 
this drama took place at the residence of 
Gadadhar Sett on March 22, 1858 : ^ 

On 10th Ckaitra [March 22, 185$] the third 
performance of KuUn Kulasanasva took place at 
the residence of Gadadhar Sett Tho audience 
numbered seven hundred, Vidyasagar and other 
notabilities being among them.t 

I have not yet been able to come across 
any reference to tho second performance 
of the play in the contemporary newspapers. 
But. as Ramnarayan says in his fragmentary 
autobiographical sketch that his play was 
performed at threo places only, rit., at 
Nutan-bnzar. Banstola-gnli, and at Chinsurah. 
it is very likely that the second performance 
like the first also took place at the bouse 
of Jayrara Bysack. The next (or. according 
to my belief, the fourth) performance of the 
play took place at Chinsurah on July 13, 
1S5S. The Hindoo Patriot writes in its 
issue for July 15, 1858 : 


11 t’T&f’wbdr- 1630 (1 &rtic, 1266). 


* Jogindruuath Basu’s Life of Michaol 
Madhusudan Datla (Bengali), 3rd edn.. pp. G47-48 
f Seo also tho Hindoo Patriot for April 1,"I659. , 
A very florid account of this performance by a 
correspondent is to be found in tho Bengal 
Jhtrl am and India Gazette for March 27. 183S. 
From this we find that the _ play was staged in the 
face of considerable opposition from rival theatrical 
parties. 
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ha?, it «« 

o! the locality... Tho thi Ranva cite. and tho 
® BKtaL C Tn?end. it is said, to retaliate ia 
kind. 


Tnis was, in nil probability, tho perform- 
anco which Bankim Chandra Cliattcrji is 
said to have witnessed at Chinsnrali in the 
residence of the Uondol family, though 
E date ascribed to this performanco is 
1857, te„ daring the Sopoy JIutiny. 

These extracts give a fairly complete 
account of the different performances of 
ST Kutamnw m. But there ,s an item 

•« Tis'ml which ^raise^im interesting 

ST aM theatrical clnb which toot 

^erCaiST m wh r oYorm^ C aod trU d C ri.leda 

.March 1857, the sensational Ben al, 

“S.!*?; ». « «f A“,“;s 

of the late Ashntosh ‘ th vnuns men of this 

growth of an ‘f£“J c S ar t, Though these are 
country m the dramatic a roau j re both intelli- 


dmmntic clab attached to it also interested 
itself in tho staging of Kulin Kulasar vasya, 
thou-h we have no means of knowing 
whether tho play was ultimately staged by 
it or not, and whether tats club had any 
relation with tho dramatic club organized by 
Jayrara Bysack. 


IV 


The theatre attached to the Yidyotsahini 
Sabha just referred to, was established m 
185G by tho well-known Bengali writer 
Kaliprasanna Singh at his residence m 
Jorasanko. This theatre was opened on Apr 
9 1857 with n performance of the Bengali 
version of the Sanskrit drama of Vent- 
samhar by Ramnnrayan Tarkaratna This 
event is described in the following letter to 

the editor of the Hindoo Patriot, which was 
published in its issuo for April 16, 18o7 . 


7b the Editor of the Ilindoo Patriot 
q- _T Saturday, the 9th instant, another 
Hindoo Theatre was inaugurated under the title of 
thP "Ridas Swaheenev Theatre.” Severat respectable 
native and European, were present on 
flm occasion and the "Bany Sanghara" iSattuck was 
acted with considerable applause. The dialogues 
were conducted mostly in pyers (couplets) and 
trPfmodees (triplets) instead of dramatic verse. But 
inmEfwpro wanting— The performance on the wholo 

existence. y 0 ure 


country in the dramatic • rcqu i re r 'both intelli- 

but amusements, they da > j eS3 f or that. A 

gence and kpowled-O any menn merely to 
dramatic performance « t ^ e English model 

stand in upon a sta^o ^ u * singsong manner like 
and say the parts i« a sm„ sou. Tt 


biauu m • _ cin r, -SOng nuiuuyi 

and say the parts 0 f a Panchah. It 

the recitation of tho dog.e el s ^ uld suitable 

requires tint the .^ c _ w ” oper sentiments of tho 
gestures, express the pre^ affect ion and other 


gestures, express the P r °IJ^ affection and other 
passages— such as According to the intentions 
emotions— with which, acco been embed- 


SSns-with which 

of the author of the play, in ^ spect ators and the 
ished, and thus charm tQr or actress arc not 

listeners. The duties of an t0 say in this 

easy. AVe shall say we arc extr emely 

connection later. At ente for the staging 

gratified to learn that arrant, ma de under 

°f Knh « AT’nf 1 the Yidyotsahini Sabha and Babu 

the auspices of the v iu> d { thig S0C j e ty. is 


the auspices o-'L^the founder of this society, is 

8SS» pASmStion to .he matter. 


.Yunus p- 

The Vidvotsahini Sabha was the lfferary 
dob. founded -V”* "aWm'i 
prasanna Singh. Of .“ s . nex t section. 

ssftfs 


by Sachish Chandra Chatterji. rfraea., vv 


Kaliprasanna himself took one of the 
leading parts i D the play and acted it with 
great credit. The success of tins venture 
encouraged him to compose dramas himself, 
and this resulted in a Bengali translation of 
Kalidasa’s famous ploy FiiTomortitsfii. This 
book was published id September, 18o7, and, 
in the preface, Kaliprasanna gave an account 
of the previous activities of the Yidyotsahini 
Theatre and the circumstances which led to 
the composition of I tlcramorvashi. After 
referring to the absence of theatres among 
the Bengalis, he says: 

kSr‘° VvKn^wnS, “Saturn A yea™ 

Sen N?w VSheatre attached to the Yidyotsahini 

■ Sab t^s *tiie ‘Sdn»°of B S^ , l. a |la^ U A JtaaaU 

S5i h »i Bhattanarayan’s Vem-samhar by 
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To come back to the theatre at Chhata 
Babu’s residence, the staging of Sakuntala 
at this place was followed quickly by that 
of a now play, Mahasveia , by Manimohan 
Snrknr, which was also a Bengali dramatic 
rendering of a Sanskrit work Kadamvari. 
This play was first performed in Bhadra 
1264 B. E. (Aug.-Sop. 1857),* and the cast, as 
given in tho book, was as follows : 

Raja Babu Anuada Prasad Mookcrjeo 

Nato n6 } Babu Mahendra Natli Majumdar 
Kapinjal Author 

Kanchuki Babu Shibchund Sinha 

Natt^ Veta )" Babu Kshctra Mohan Sinha 

Kadamvari Mahendra N a th Qhoso 

Tarahka Sarat Chandra Ohose 

Ram Bhutan Mohan Qhose 

Chlintra-dharim Mahcndra Lai Mookerjee 

This drama was not published in book 
form till Aswin 1266 (Sep -Oct. 1859). + 


IH 


This first two performances of Sakuntala 
in January and February 1857 at Chhatu 
Babu’s residence were followed by a moro 
sensational dramatic event in March of the 
same year. It was the performance of 

Raranarayan Tarkaratna’s Knlin Kttlasarvasva 
at thehouseof Babu Jayrara Bysack of Nutan- 
bazar on March 13, 1857. The dramas so 

far put on the stage were only adaptations 
or translations. Ramnantyao was perhaps 
the first writer in Bengal to utilize a 
social question of the day ns the 
theme of a drama and thus to compose a 
drama which in every sense was original. 
Kulin polygamy was being vigorously- 
attacked in those days by the social reformers 
of Bengal. Ratunarayau’s new drama had for 
its theme this institution. The sensation 
which tho play created and the enthusiasm 
with which it was repeatedly staged is 

described in tho reminiscences of flour Das 
Bysack, tho friend of Michael Madhusudan 
Datta. Referring to tho organization of 

theatres in Calcutta, flour Das Bysack says : 

credit of organizing , the first Bengali 
Theatre belongs to the late Babu Jayaram Bysack 
A rh.irwickdanaa Street. Calcutta, who formed and 


of Churruckdanga Street. Calcutta, 
drilled a Bengali dramatic carp.. — - — 
stage in his house, on. which was performed, in 
MaVch 1857, the sensational Bengali play of A uhm 
SB ? SA«a by Pandit Ramnarayana- Tho 

See Sambad Frabhakar, dated Sep. 16, 1857 


success ami popularity that attended the first 
experiment Jed the late Babu flopal Dag Sett to 
form a. similar corps ami set up a stage in his 
house in Rutton Sircar’s Garden Street, on which 
the same play was repeated before an enthusiastic 
audience. The unprecedented sensation into w^ich 
the whole nativo community was thrown, after the 
celebration of the first widow marriage [Deer. 7 . 
183G] under the aegis of that redoubtable apostle 
of social reform, lsvara Chandra Vidyasagara, 
accounted for tho interest and excitement winch 
those performances of a play representing a most 
important social reform, created at the time. As 
naturally expected, Vidyasagara and Babu Kali 
Prasanna Smgha. always on the van of national 
progress, encouraged the actor3 in Babu Gadadhar 
Sett’s house, by their presenco and personal 
interest.* 


The accuracy of Gour Das Bysacfc's 
reminiscences is borne out by contemporary 
newspapers. The Hindoo Patriot for March 
19, 1857 reproduces the following item of 
nows from the Education Qaxette : 


Friday, the 13th March -The EnucvrmM, 
Gazette states that tho well-known farce of Koohao 
Kooloshorbushya was acted in tho private residence 
of a Baboo in Calcutta with great success. Wo 
are glad to see these now pieces acted. 


Tho Sambad Prabhakar for March 25, 
1858 states that the third performance of 
this drama took placo at the rc**td*nco of 
Gadadhar Sett on March 22, 1858 : 

On 10th Chaitra (March 22, 2858} the third ^ 
performance of Kuhn Ivulasanasva took place at v 
tho residence of Gadadhar Sett. Tho audience 
numbered seven hundred, Vidyasagar and other 
notabilities being among them t 

I have not yet been able to come across 
any reference to the second performance 
of the play in the contemporary newspapers. 
But, as Kamnarayan says in Ins fragmentary 
autobiographical sketch that his play was 
performed at three places only, re*., at 
K uhia-bazar. Bnastofo-gah, and at Chiasurah, 
it is very likely that the second performance 
like the first also took place at the house 
of Jayram Bysack. The next (or, according 
to my belief, tho fourth) performance of the 
play took placo at Ch insurah on July 23, 
J858. The Hindoo Patriot writes in its 
issue for July 15, 185S : 


Tuesday, the 13 July... Tho acting of the 
Kooltn-o-Koolashurboshwo Natuck at Chiasurah 


11 WwfnOctr. 1859 (1 Kwtic, 12GC). 


* Jogindrooath Basu’s Life of Michael 
Madhtisudan Datta (Bengali). 3rd edn., pp. G17-48. 

t See also the Hindoo Patriot for April 1, *1853. . 
A very florid account of this performance by a 
correspondent is to bo found in tho Bengal 
Iturkam and India Qaxette for Starch 27,. 1853. 
From this we find that the. play was staged in the 
face of considerable opposition from rival theatrical 
parties. 
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has. it appear. ^ he ^f?Sk°pfc%°’^ 

of the locality. . . Rmva caste, and the 

te°tetfmtaTaU‘. « is said, to retaliate ia 
kind. 


Tni , in all probability, the perform- 

sff *5 

183 T'bes e o' d exS h V>a °a complete 

1 th« different performances of 

account of the °merent p 

Kulin Kuteanuw. JM [or 

9 TV 1857 which raises an interesting 

point" about .the theaMcai ^dub which toob 

reminiscences that A he to the 

the first Bengali Theatre wmw 

awfirsyXhii 

£3 

Sri iwaw 

JIar. 10, 1857 : 


dramatic club attached to it also interested 
iS in the staging of Kulin Kulasarvama, 
Wd, we have no means of knowing 
whether the play was ultimately staged by 
it or not, and whether this club had any 
relation with the dramatic club organized by 
Jayram Bysack. 


IT 


The theatre attached to the Yidyotsahmi 
Sabha . just referred to, was established in 
1850 by tlio well-known Bengali writer 
Kahprasanna Singh at his residence in 
Jorasanko. This theatre was opened on April 
9 1857 with a performance of the Ben all 
version of the Sanskrit drama of Van- 
samhar by Ramnarayan Tarkaratna. This 
event is described in the following letter to 

Z editor of the Hindoo Patnot which was 
published in its issue for April 16, 1857 . 


.. ^''S^S^tS'ith^Snt, another 
Hindoo Theatre was inaugurated under the tide of 




’“-•«5keL»4£*“' 


oftMrStatort 2* n^n^noftto 
growth of an art. Though these are 
country in the dramatic requir0 both mtelli- 
but amusements, they uu uu f or that. A 

gence and knowledge any the reljr to 

dramatic builtaf ter • the English model 

stand in upon a sta D e ou gi on „ manner like 
and say the parts dV-erels of a Panshah. It 
the recitation of the ao^erei b sul table 

requires that the ,^ l proper sentiments of the 
gestures, express the P P® affection and other 
passages— such as .*5 1 rr JS orfms to the intentions 
emotions— -with ^ IC J{’^the drama has beenembell- 
of the author of th® Plav, th ^ specta tors and the 
ished, and thus charm ac t 0 r or actress are not 
listeners. The duties of uu uctor^ ^ this 

easy* We shall say wi we are extremely 

connection later. At PJJJgJ OTts for the staging 
tr ratified to learn that arruu 0 c made d g r 

ST Kulin K^dyoSSiini Sabha and Babu 

the auspices ofthev { * under 0 f this society, is 

SStete pur”Ste ettention to the mailer. 


existence. Yours & c . 


The * ■ S t 

b‘?nn?ffle-m n^o'^entionjhu^ 




Kaliprasaona himself took one of the 
leading parts in the play and acted it with 
great credit. The snceess of tins venture 
encouraged him to compose dramas himself, 
and this resulted in a Bengali translation of 
Kalidasa’s famous play I'iSramorias/ii. Tins 
book was published in September, 1 Sd 7 and 
in the preface, Kaliprasanna gave ! an account 
of the previous activities of the V ‘dy 0 tsahim 
Theatre and the circumstances which led to 
the composition of nkmmorvash,. After 
referring to the absence of theatres among 
the Bengalis, he says: 

Afterwards when Shakespeare’s and other English 

wsmssmi 

generally. attached to the Yidyotsahini 

translation of Bhattanaroyan’s rtnt-samhar by 
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lUmtmni™ HlnMiirvya tho (lMt play 

<0 ho staged in this theatre. Tim distinguished 
visitor -5 who were iifN'm during tho jtotformance 
nr<» the t«>vt judges of (fio at tong. The gentlemen 
who acted the pirn, however, Ruceceded in 
plea'll ng tho mmiwo nnd earning profuse applauses 
uy their well -regulated luting. 

At (ho repeited insistence and request of the 
audience tlio draini of VtLi amor radii is now 
tmfl'd.itca amt published with the object of being 
acted on tiio Vidyotsahini stage. 1 shall deem 
my Jjlumrs rewarded if it ii deemed worthy of 
I*enml by learned men and of being staged by 
other theatres of this city. 


Tlio o.vnct dnle of tho first performnneo 
of Vilrmnorvashi is given by tho Samba d 
PrabhnUtr. In ' its issue for April l.'J, 1858. 
while giving n summary of the events of 
tho preceding year, it writes : 

]2H9tAgrahayanai On tho 10th day of Agrahayam 
[tfovcmlicr 21. 185?) the performance of 

VHrumorrashi came off verv successfully at tho 
Yidyotsahmi Theatre of Sj. Kaltprasanna Singh of 
Jorasanko. 

Kishori Chand Mittra writes in the 
Cairn lift Hr vie tv (18 1 3, p. 253) oi the success 
which attended this performance: 

In 'November 1857. a second and more brilliant 
performance, that of Vd.ramonau took place at 
tho premises and under the management of tic 
late llabu Knliprasanna Singh : the ltibu himself 
was one of tho dramatis personae. There was a 
large gathering of native and Kuropoan gentlemen, 
who were unanimous m praising tho performance. 
Among tlio latter. Mr., afterwards Sir. Cecil lleadon. 
the then Secretary to the Government-of India, 
expressed to us his unfeigned pleasure at tho 
admirable way in which tho principj! characters 
sustained their parts 


A very full discussion of this performance 
occurs in tho Hindoo Patriot for December 
3. 1R57 : 

Tim ninnow SuAitrrce Tm-ATRC.—Qur readers 
will probably remember that about six weeks ago 
we reviewed in these columns Jhibu Aaliprosuno 
Singh’s translation of the Vtfcramarvasi of Kalidasa. 
In the present issuo wo have to notice tho per- 
formance of that drama, got up under the auspices 
of tho same Baboo, in Ws own mansion I ho 
native gentry of , Calcutta and tlio Suburbs, 
representing the mb-lhgencc. taste, good sense, 
fashion and respectability of Hindu society, wero 
all present in gorgeous winter garments, but tho 
audience was too largo for the place, and wo hear 
■vnth regret that many members of the ChownnUieo 
aristocracy, were obliged to run counter on account 
of the alarming density of. the collection. W hat* 
ever the public may complain of with respect to 
thfTunrestrictcd distribution of tickets of admission, 
wo must do justice to Baboo Aaliprosunno Smg to 
who=e liberal mind and generous munificence 


Tho r flat with which the Vakrnmarrast was per- 
formed on tho last occasion was great. Tlie Stage 
w.h most beautifully decorated and the Theatre- 
room was as nobly adorned as cultivated taste 
could dutato or enlightened fasliiou could lead 
to. No di'fie.ate consideration of economy was ever 
thought of. and the result was most magnificent 
and gratifying. The marble painting on tho frontis- 
piece of tho stage was as neat as elegant and 
the stone pictures of Uharala and Kalidasa, though 
mostly imaginary, were executed with so much 
nicety and taste that one was involuntarily 
reminded of tho classic da vn of Grecian sculpture 
nnd punting, casting into form Gods and goddosses 
of heavenly birth. Tin* reception was very 
courteous and gracious, « hich was conducted by 
our excellent townsman. Iliboo Huru Chunder 
Ghoso. Hue we cannot a fiord <jpiuo for details, 
though tho narration of which in the present 
instance is pleasant. M’e shall at once notice 
tlio performance, leaving aside all unnecessary 
preliminaries and the grateful reminiscences of 
elder drama. 

The peculiar rharact eristic of our theatricals 
is tlio absence of dramatic opening, which belongs 
to the romantic school of tho modern drama. 
We have tho old Grecian way of opening tho 
play by the appearance of the manager on tho 
stage, who explains to the audience the nature 
and character, and. in some instances, the 
performances. But the ai.com paniment of music 
nnd song relieves that dull delay and patience- 
trespassing colon, whtch like a forced march is 
always tiresome, for wo must bear m mind that 
the spectator has ever tlio incidents of the story 
vividly stamped on his mental vision, and does 
not wait to be helped m tho margin. In the 
Did doth Shnhince Theatre tho music was excellent, 
loth when the amateurs performed and when the 
Town Band plavcd. They awakened in the 60 uls 
of the feeling portion of the audience who had any 
sympathy for sounds the most pleasant emotions 
and kept* tho chord m a remarkably beautiful 
harmony Of the performance nothing can be 
exaggeratedly stated. The part of tho king 
l’urorobha . represented by Baboo Kaliprosvmo 
Sing, was admirably done His mien was right 
rojal. and his voice truly imperial. From the 
first scene of the play when ho with Ins pleasant 
companion, a civilized buffoon, commenced to 
interchange words of fellowship, to tho last scene 
when he was translated with his fair Oar ha si to 
heaven, he kept the attention of tho audience 
continuously alivo and made a most gladsome 
impression on their minds. Every word he gave 
utterance to was suited to the acnon which followed 
it In the language of the poet he did truly hold 
the mirror up to nature. Whoso heart did not 
palpitate with the most quick emotions when the 
king, hearing the nymphs cry for help, announced 
his approach in the most heroic strain, and went 
to their relief? The net was as chivalrous ns it 
was heroic There was the romanco of real life 
represented in true colors. But how sweetly does 
the language of love convey its meaning to a 
lover’s mind. Oorvosi is rescued from the infernal 
clutches of the demon, she thanks in a soft but 
most eloqent language her gallant saviour ; 
Cinttrolekfia. her lady of honor, mingles m the 
song of thanksgiving, while tho king hears m the 
dulcet air the most passionate voice of love. The 
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scene lay in the Hemcoot range, and the romantic 
objects that allured observation from around, with 
the angelic charms of Oorvosi and the glorious 
graces of her lovelv companion, threw the mind of 
the king into a kind of magical enchantment, 
and hi^ vision thence forth became the heavenly 
fair. Then ' > ama3 the scene of the descending of 
the Heavenly car with Orbosi and Chittrolekha on. 
singinz in a most rapturous strain and lapping the 
gazing soul literally as it. were in Etvsian b[is3. 
If there could be angel visits on earth which poets 
sing of, the appearance of Orvasi with her ethereal 
companion in the heavenly car was such a visit 
It struck the heart of every one of the spectators. 
It almost realized the scriptural vision of Elijah’s 
ascension to Heaven. We have seen pictures of 
Grecian cods driving chariots and read of ancient 
heroes skimming the air through such cars, but all 
the glowing figures of imagination which wo had 
formed melted away as the mists disappeared and 
the heavenly car from Indra’s region neared our 
common earth. The attitude of Oorvosi on the car 
was delightfully picturesque, and the sweet songs and 
music which attended the descent gave it the glow 
of an Arabian night’s dream But the enchantment 
was not yet complete. She came and vanished 
like a -vision. The king was restless, and in the 
madness of lovo appealed with child-like simplicity 
to the counsel of Bidoosoob, the Buffoon, who like 
Lear’s fool mocked his sorrow, but never leaving 
his moralizing occupation. The disconsolate Dabee. 
wife to the king, worships the gods to cure her 
husband’s misdirected love, but subsequently moved 
by the frantic state of the Rajah dtsavows her 
worship recalls her prayer and seconds his wish 
to propitiate the deities to gratify his desire. This 
is the true picture of the Hindu ladv who at the 
sacrifice . of her own happiness would even submit 
to austerities and observances for the fulfilment of 
her lord’s wishes. Next opens the most affecting 
part of the plav. The commencement is solemn 
and the circumstaace serious. The electric light 
opens upon the air and the artillery of heaven 
roars termendouslv — in the midst of this scene 
the king enters singlv and in a state of a great 
excitement, cries for Oorvosi in a most lamentable 
strain, turns his mind inward, discourses. with his 
own soul, rings the bells of his passion, and 
addresses the woods, and trees, the birds and skies 
in a most pathetic tone. This part of the action 
was the most difficult, and our friend Kaliprosono 
sustained it most nobly. If love could be feigned. 
Kaliprosono did it well. Thereon addressing the 
mountain— now the woods behind.— now the river 
beneath and now the birds above, with the essential 
pauses of affection, when the heart is rent by the 
agony of love, like -Milton's Adam at the loss of 
Eve— the soliloquizing in the most pathetic manner 
and calling forth the most tender emotion from 
the deep wells of nassion ala m Hamlet — the repeated 
falls which the kins met with from the negative 
replies which he construed in that frantic mood 
from the significant sounds that dropped— all these 
were quite natural and most admirably put into 
action However we would not give any thing 
for the Oorvosi for whom the king had spent so 
much breath. We doubt whether our countrymen 
would content themselves with presenting to the 
world such an Orvosi whom poetry represents as 
the paragon of beauty, as was represented . at the 
Biddoth Shahittee Theatre. But we do not disparage 


her. She will make a different being — that is 
more acceptable,-— if she continue on earth, for love- 
making in heaven is quite another affair, and is 
not suited to the taste of us mortals. Brdoosook 
was ably performed, but his jokes were lost partly 
ou account of the noise, and partly on account of 
the unintelligibilitv of the language. The Cowar 
was just like Homes’s Young Norval, and the 
caressing address of Oorvosi, set in tune was most 
magnifieentiy done. Other characters were in- 
differently good, but the voice which spoke from 
behind the scene was really abominable. 

While we thus do justice to Baboo Kaliprossonno 
Sing, we must however be allowed to express one 
patriotic wish. With all its excellencies the 
Biddoth S/iahinee Theatre is a private establish- 
ment, though its very existence is a sign of the 
times This attempt to cultivate the drama 
is justly praiseworthy, but what we would like to 
have is a public institution of the kind of a 
permanent character. The age is much too advanced 
to wait for an elaborate dissertation on the 
usefulness of such an institution in order to get it 
established. There are many among us. we know, 
with good sense and sufficiency enough to come 
forward 3nd aid such a project, and at the head 
of that band we unhesitatingly put down the 
name of Baboo Kaliprosono Sing. Let the lovers 
and patrons of the Drama form themselves into a 
body, take the project into their consideration, 
and they are assured of every encouragement and 
co-operation from the Hindoo Patriot. 

The third play to be staged by the 
Yidyotsahim Theatre was Savitri-Satyavan, 
also tbe work of Kaliprasauna. It was 
rehearsed on June 4, 1858. * 

APPENDIX 

Additions 

In the first part of this article, published 
last month, I omitted to mention the perfor- 
mance of Nothing Superfluous at the Hindu 
Theatre on March 29, 1832. The following 
letter, which appeared in the India Gaxcttc 
of Saturday, March 31, 1832, speaks for 
itself : 

To The Editor of the "India Gazette.” 

Sir— As 1 have frequently perused in your 
paper articles eulogizing the natives for their 
advancement in literature and polite arts, I became 
desirous of ascertaining, by personal examination, 
the proficiency of tins rising class. With this 
view I procured a ticket of admittance to the 
Hindoo Amateur Theatre and proceeded last 
night to witness the performance of “Noticctcj 
Superfluous” which had been notified in the 
Enquirer as prepared for the evening’s entertain- 
ment. The play commenced at half after 7. in 


* We glean from the old files of the Sambad 
Prabhatar that the play was rehearsed at the 
Yidyotsahioi Theatre on the 23rd Jaistha. 12G5 
Bengali Era (June. 1S5 Si.” — M emoirs of A ah' 
Prossunno Sing, by Manmatha Nath Ghosh, p. 42. 
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the presence of a highly respectable European 
and native audience. The principal characters 
were the Suwur Secut, Gives, Sadi and the 
Fair Gulsair. The portly figure and the proud 
independent air of Selim were well suited to the 
character of an eastern monarch. Giafer also 
sustained his part with credit to himself ; and the 
feminine < blandishment, assumed by the fair 
Gulnair, displayed much fine taste and a right 
conception of the character of an eastern beauty ; 
but the judgment and theatrical tact displayed 
by Sadi, throughout the varied and difficult parts 
he had to perform, were calculated to surpass 
the most sanguine expectations. £lis soliloquy 
and dream about a fine dinner composed of mutton 
chop, A& bad a very pleasing effect on the 
audience ; and the difference of his manners 
whilst in prosperity was so well contrasted to 
those he had shewn whilst in poverty, that it 
could not fail to attract attention and call forth 
applause. The dresses of the actors were 
superbly rich, and the scenery, although 
inferior to that of the principal Theatres, was yet 
arranged with much taste. The minor diameters 
were also very creditably sustained by the 
amateurs In fact, the, whole went off w ith great 
cclal ; refiectmg the highest credit on every one 
connected with the Hindu Theatre 

In conclusion, I must express the high satis- 
faction which 1 derived from the entertainment of 
the evening, and which more than confirmed the 
favourable account which I had read of native 
improvement in your publication and the other 
pipers of the day. I was almost forgetting to say 
that there was one thing to be reciettcd and 
which seemed to have been felt by every oue 
rr.FSFNT— and that was, that the rilav was too short 
and the room was rather small Considering the 
number of gentlemen tint were invited on .0 
occasion, we Uopo the managers of this hide 
Theatre will remedy those complaints m their 
next performance, and give us a good treat 
within a short tune. 

Calcutta, Your obedient servant. 

fiOth .'larch, 1S'3‘2 A Fr»\d to the Natinfs 


species of amusement than their countrymen were 
hitherto accustomed ,to throw away their money 
upon, complain of having had to encounter heavy 
losses. Their complaint is the more mortifying 
from the fact that those who have the power to 
aid them successfully, although hugely patronising 
the despicable tamashas that abound in the 
country— bull-hull fights and dancing girls,— would 
not lay, out a farthing for the thousand times more 
gratifying shews which the Theatre is capable of 
affording. Perhaps the majority of the rich .in 
Calcutta, are from their ignorance of the English 
language, insusceptible of the exquisitcdehght which 
an English play well acted can impart to the 
spectator. Yet if even all those whose education has 
furnished them with a refined taste and enables them 
to appreciate the Drama of. the west, took that 
interest in the new theatre which they ought to take, 
its managers could not certainly despair of success. 
Sfiakespear’s plays acted by Hindoo youths is a 
novelty which none assuredly should miss, and 
such acting as \vc observed at tho Oriental Theatre 
on Thursday Jast may well make us proud of tho 
versatile and extraordinary genius of our country- 
men. Wo admit that all the characters in the play 
were not so well represented as we could wish : 
yet Falstaff was a trump and king Henry spoke 
and gesticulated like a king. We wondered 
specially at the way in winch tho young man who 
personated the former character went through ins 
part, mimicking the corpulent old blackguard m 
voice and gesture so remarkably that the audtenco 
was m a roar of laughter. The pronunciation of 
sorao of the actors was excellent ; that of the rest, 

not altogether baa Wo again wish that a 

generous public will encourage these efforts to . 
establish a source of rational amusement in Calcutta 
and icvivc gradually the dramatic spirit ot our 
countrymen We wish al-o th it the managers of 
the Oriental Thcatie will heieaftcr think of getting 
up Bengalee plays after the manner of our very 
spirited breath ren of Bombiy who are now stal- 
ling it at the Grant Hoad Theatre 

CoiiltKTtONS 


Srijut Mnnnintha Nath Ghosh, who 
possesses the files of the Hindoo Patriot 
lot 1855, has very kindly nllowcd me to take 
notes of the following account of the 
performance of Henry IV, Ft. I. winch 
appeared in the Hindoo Patriot for 
February 22, 1855 : 


Tuf Oriental Theatri — After the lapse of 
nearly a year, the Oriental Theatre re-opened on 
the loth instant with the performance of Shakes- 
.pear’s Henry 1\\ part first, and a farce entitled 
the Amateurs, written expressly for tho Chow- 
ringhoe Theatre by Henry Meredith Parker C. S. 
m those davs in which civilians and military men 
did not deem it vulgar to amu'e themselves with 
the very rational pleasures of the stage. Tho 
managers of the Oriental Theatre . in their 
endeavours to nationalise a more intellectual 


The following paragraph, quoted from tho 
Calcutta Mon thl tj Journal for 1833 (Ft. II 
Asiatic News, p. 327), furnishes additional 
proof that the Hindoo Pioneer was a weekly, 
and not a fortnightly nor a monthly paper, 
and that it was first published on *27 August, 

3835 . 

New Ptiujcations.— A periodical, called tho 
Hindu Pioneer, closely resembling in extcuor the 
Literary Gaxrtic and entirely the production of the 
students ot the Hindoo College, has been published. 
The fust number of tho work was issued on tho 
27 th August and on tho whole reflects great credit 
on the contributors and editors. 

P. 3S7 e. 1 l. 35 far Sept. 1822 read Feb. 3. 1822- 
390 2 55 .. complete^ „ play in Engli-h 

play in Eng. on a more 

ambitious scale 



Alekh Religion in Orissa 

By PANDIT BINAYAK MISRA 


J OR AN DA, a village in the Dhenkanal State, 
has been the principal t-eat of Alekhism 
for a long time. The hills, forming the 
isolation of Dhenkanal, have been barriers to 
the quick onrush of any new culture into 
tho State from the plain country. Notwith- 
standing the isolation, Dhenkanal, where the 
Savara people predominate and which 

according to tradition owes its name 
to a Savara. Dhenka by name, is regarded 
by the Hindus of Orissa ns a place 
of sanctity on accouat of a Saivite shrine 
existing on the slope of the Kapilasa lull 
which is a few miles from Joranda. 
The natural grandeur of this hill is 
exceedingly charming. A perennial spring 
flows down from the top of the hill nod 
washes the bead of a Saiva image, enshrined 
in a temple standing on the slope. This 
temple was constructed during the reign of 
Purushottam Deva, the sovereign lord of 
Orissa in the 15th century A. D. 

There are several natural caves on the 
hill, which are occasionally occupied by the 
Sadhus coming from distant places. These 
caves are said to have been the abode of the 
■sages in the remote past According to 
tradition this hilt was the seat of the sage 
ivapila to whom a Sanskrit work, describing 
the sanctity of the various shrines of Orissa, 
is attributed. It is, therefore, a common 
belief that Kapilasa, the Dame of the bill, 
has been derived from Kapila-vasn. I need 
mention here that the pilgrims, when they 
gather here on festive occasions, observe no 
caste distinction. 

The Kapilasa has been referred to as a 
place of sanctity in the Oriya Ratnayana by 
Balaram Das. a contemporary of Chaitanya 
of Bengal. It is stated in the prologue 
of this work that Siva, residing on this hill, 
heard the name of Rama from Brahma and 
'by muttering this name, was cured of the 
disease he was suffering from on acconot 
of the destrnctioD of Daksa’s sacrifice. Having 
noticed the miraculous restoration of Siva’s 
health, Parvati requested her husband to 
-expose tbe^means of his cure and thereupon 
.he narrated the story of Rama. 

67 — 0 


Another reference as to the sanctity of 
the Kapilas* is found in an Oriya poem, 
called Govindachandra by Yasovant Das, a 
contemporary of Balaram Das. This poem 
is recited by the Yogis of Orissa, while 
wandering from village to village begging 
alms during the dry season. These Yogis 
lead a married life and cultivate land, 
which they possess, during the rainy season, 
but do not hire their labour. They take 
food cooked by all non-Brahrain people 
and at the same time declare that the 
founder of their society was Gorakhanath. 
With such social characteristics the Yogis 
claim that tho poem Govindachandra is the 
sole property of their society. 

This poem deals wjtb the initiation of 
Govindachandra. a King of Bengal, to 
asceticism by Hadipa. It is narrated in it 
that Hadipa had left Govindachandra in a 
prostitute's house for probation and pro- 
ceeded to Kapilasa. Besides Xanda Das, ' 
who nourished, very likely in the 17th 
century A. D, mentions Dhenkanal as a 
religious centre in his Amkara-samhila. I 
might mention here that this AnaLara-samhita 
contains a religious doctrine which resembles 
that of Alekhism. 

I shall now proceed to notice the 
general features of the religion. Alekhism 
generally prohibits image worship and 
observance of the caste system. But a 
certain section of the Alekhists who lead a 
household life, observe caste system to a 
certain extent. It, however, advocates 
abstinence from taking beverage and extinc- 
tion of desire. Those followers, who have 
renounced the world, subsist on alms. They 
take cooked food, if obtained from a house 
in course of begging. And they take this 
food on the main road running through the 
village, never acquiescing to the request for 
taking this food either within tbe bouse or 
on tbe outer veranda of tbe house from which 
they have obtained it. They particularly avoid 
taking any food cooked by Brahmins. It 
is also noteworthy that no Alekhist takes 
his meal after sunset. The Alekhists general- 
ly wear red garments and do not enter 
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into religious controversy. It is also highly 
interesting that they never get themselves 
provoked at the jeering of a heretic. 
Beside®, they daily devote some time to 
meditation and localize the gods, such as 
Brahma, Siva and Narayana mentioned in 
their literature, in the human body. 

No religion is fully comprehensible from 
its external character and as such I shall 
take pains to notice the esoteric doctrine of 
Aiekhisra. 3ry chief source of knowledge 
on the subject is the literature which this 
religion possesses. 

Among the works, containing the Alekh 
doctrine, so far published, the Tishnugarbha- 
purana by Chaitanya Das, most elaborately 
represents the teachings of Alekhism. This 
work was noticed for the first time by 
Mr. Nagendranath Basu in his book entitled 
“The Modern Buddhism and its Followers 
in Orissa Of late, Professor Artaballabh 
Mahanty SLA. has edited this Parana from 
three manuscripts and he is of opinion that 
the author flourished in the first half of 
the 16th century A. D. Now let us review 
* what it contains. 

It opens with invocations to Sarasvati 
and Mahabrahma, but Sarasvati is represented 
here , as an instrument communicating 
wisdom from Alekh to the man, not as a 
personified goddess of the modern Hinduism 
Then Sanaka exposes the following meta- 
physics to Saunakn. 

“AleUm manifests himself in every thing 
in the universe, but his manifestations are 
formless.* The universe which appears before 
our eyes are dependent on the Dharma of 
Alekha, 2 who assumes semblance in four 


(I ) sfrRr «rr? t 


® ® ® 

ms ft * 3?e tnBtf (p. 5) 

“Aleklia is the greatest and everything— swat 
or email— is his somblanc*. He is formless, 
although he assumes semb'anco.” 

(2) ‘‘vm els snfa i 


wawrVfit stetr j 
© os 
uu 1” (p. 5' 

"He pervades the universe in the . form of 
Dharma • —The universe is regulated by his laws .of 
Dharma. —.The treo produces flowers and fruits 
through the force of his Dharma,” 


colours — white, yellow, bronro and red.* 
Alekha is himself Vishnu and from him 
proceeds Nirakara 1 When tho latter appears, 
the former disappears in emptiness. Then 
Nirakara creates the seven oceans 5 and places 
them in the frying pan of clouds supported 
on the head of a person having two names, 
Manu and Pararaa, wearing a pair of shoes — 
one called Udanga or flying and the other 
Parama or permanent. 6 The person, his 
shoes and the feyiag pan arc all created by 
Nirakara. 

The universe resides in the womb of 
Alekha who is incomprehensible 7 The four 
Vedas know nothing of him. 8 Nirakara, 

(3) “fotH tflfcra UtsTfFHftM 

uni irara tarjbft u 

?>cf, tffcT $gR differ i” (p. r-S t 

“His semblances shine as four different colours, 
namely white, yellow, orange and red winch appear 
to be his forms.” 

(4) “HUH HWR M55H f^J I 

sira 5i5sTr ^ fttisrc u” ( p . 8) 

“He first assumed the form of Vishnu whence- 
proceeded the formless.” 

io) “■iftm'ii! mj- nftai Wlratui 

^ ftSHI ^ a?a fe ogira i” (p. 6) "l 

“Tears springing from Ins eyes, esme into- 
existence as seven oceans 

(Ci “g% fnwrar to i 
uF; wro fg?3 «nfii n” 

“Again he manufactured a frying pin of clouds 
and placed the depthlesS water of the ocoans- 

“tosi S57J cara I 
*3 W urfvt vfTBT^ || 
fr*n i 

3t?TT qft nr ’oiftni” (p 9j 
‘ He called tho being, sprung out of his mind, 
Manu ana larairu and nuking a pur of shoes — 
one Hying and tho other permanent, he put them 
on his (created being s) feet.” 

(7) f 

ww Hjtnis arc to ua‘ tear n” (p. 24) 
“He mysteriously, manifested in the form of 
\ishnu and from his womb emanated numberless 
worlds 

(S) “to* to *TTfe*' 

UH ul?rn qufff 'rffirne kx li” ( p . j )) 

“He i' infinite and his entity and non-entity 
loth a'C endless. How can the Vedas describe 
his greatness ? ’ 
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springing from Alekha, reraaius in the state 
of sleep and in this state Jyoti originates. 3 
Then again the seven oceans being agitated 
with 'the wind exhaled by Nirakara in the 
state of sleep produce tides and from these 
tides proceeds Kala or time which is often 
identified with Karaaln or lotus 10 Avarice, 
attachment, anger, lust and illusion are 
attributes of this Kala. 11 

Brahma, springing from the lotus, sits 
on the filament. He, being baffled at the 
attempt at tracing his origin at the bottom 
of the stalk of lotus, hears a voice from 
emptiness asking him to create the world. 
Thereafter he creates it in collaboration with 
Kala. 12 

<9) sflfe 5tfur<an <nfe»t firwr i 
© © © 
ntn ^ qluvjcfT 1 

mfwrr srpt i 

fwrtxr^TT ^rrvrr n” (p. 10) 

Thinking so to himself, ho had made bed of 

water and lay alone with meditation. when he 

became absorhed in meditation, a glory of light 
appeared ” 

(10) “mstf ^ mfsr i 

irermfsi u 

srrasm sna i 

^ to Sr »” (o 10) 

"Water, being agitated the wind exhaled, 

produced boisterous waves all on a sudden Out 

of it emanated Kala which assumed the form of 
lotus.” 

(in tftisrr n wti \ 

srhrn)?; » 

i” (p. 25) 

"Kala said to llaya “Let thou associate 
thyself with. me. with yonr attendants, avarice 
attachment, lust and anger.” Thus Kala and Jlaya 
were united.” 

(12) %rft STHI 3*1 1 

T£ ttfpns 5*5 snfafs? II 

Kgrf *6% g 2r 5* \\ 
wlfs^rns \ 

ftfevu Hirr 1 

ujsqvii u l 

5j^r evn? ugrrg; u 

fewrat 3 1 

«? wti sfan fcn rftws 11” (p. 11) 

"Brahma stood on the filament, of lotus • ...lie 
resolved to trace the place of origin of the stalk 
and caught hold of it, but could not reach the 


Alekha, who is colourless, manifests 
himself in six colours and from these 
colours emanate six formless Vishnus. Again 
from Vishnus proceed innumerable Brahmas 
having discriminating consciousness as their 
characters tics. These Brahmas create an 
infinite number of worlds, each comprising 
twenty-one parts and nine apertures. IS 

The Alekhic cosmic process, in which the 
universe emerges out of Alekha or emptiness, 
appears to be similar to that of the 
JIahnyana sect of Buddhism. Asvaghosa 
writes that by perceiving subjectivity as 
empty and unreal, one can perceire tbe 
pure soul manifesting itself as eternal, 
permanent, immutable and completely com- 
prising all things that are pure. 14 We can, 
therefore understand why Alefeism selects 
the term Nirakara (formless) for conveyance 
of sense of the affirmative aspect of Alekha. 
Dharma of Alekhism is doubtless the relative 
aspect of Mnhayana’s emptiness. 

The author of tbe wotk under review 
tells us that Jala or water is identical with 
Jlaya or illusion. 15 Asvaghosa illustrates • 
the mode of consciousness and mentation 
that are products of ignorance by tbe simile 
of water and waves. Our author has adopted 


bottom. . . .Then he quietly practised meditation and 
on that account the incomprehensible Alekha asked 
through a voice from emptiness to create a world in. 
the water as would be tbe ground o f his sport. 

Bitf* tn?n *f*3 h qifisn l (p. II) 
"Brahma could not create the world without 
Kala’s assistance.” 

«* K? UT15 53 l 

£ 1 ug gfiir rngror*! : srT8 1 
Engl srlfg^rr g gfs ^18 1 

3tr<r «<yupi it” (p. 17 ) 

e ® © 

^ 'jfnrt 8^113 1 ” (p. 78) 
“From his colourless form proceed colours. . . 
From six colours emanate six Vishnus. . . .Several 
Brahmas spring from them. . . .One Brahma says 
"Jt is 1 who has created the world. . . .Another says 
“I am without rival” Brahmas after their birth 
created the worlds each comprising 21 parts and 
9 apertures." 

(Ill A&vaghosa's Atcakenmg of F\tith. The 
Open Court Publishing Co.. Chicago. 

(15) “q ^TT^rr srtor? *nnisr (p. 66) 

"The illusion is called the dark water of the 
world.” 
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aptly the pam*j kirnilt* and it lias vunw 
hearing 'fry Id cly on the mystic Mgnificaticn 
of the* lotus capital of Anoka. 

According to AR^aghc-ft** opinion in on" 
soul rpsidn two aspects— Miclmos and hirth 
— nml— death iSmmnra\ AM.hi«mV Mnnti 
wearing Hying pfioe and I'ai.inm wearing 
parninnent shoe tire, in nil livelihood, identi- 
cal with birth-and-denth nnd suebmfs 
rcspcclM cly. 

“’nitre exists only nn infinite miinhrr of 
rents of confcioti'-ncss either potentially or 
octiv<Iy in operation and each aerie* consists 
of a mi pees <1011 of moments of co»«cmusm m, 
each moment being the dinct resultant of 
consciotismt'S .First in order i< igno- 

rance; that is to Pay. when we nnnlypo the 
operation of Karma upon n train of moments 
of toiiKcionsnpss, ml* find that its primary 
effect is to cause ignorance, namely, tim fnUw 
belief held by this consciousness that it is 
n Volf nnd ego nnd the otlur con<rqne»t 
delusions. This consciousness, in turn, 

Usues in conformation, the potentialities of 
love, hatred and like weaknesses of the 
spirit which are the resultants of activities 
in previous individuated existence nmj 
inspire to future activities Then enn rgc,, 
consciousness of finite bemp in gineral and 
from this issue ‘name nnd form’ the 
conception of definite wotld of particulars “‘e 
The above is the early Buddhist teaching 
The ignorance, conformation and conscious- 
ness nre regarded by the Mahnyam*ts as 
emptiness. It, therefore. appeals that 

Brahma of Alekhism, who is subject to 
emptiness nnd create in emptiness, i s 

the consciousness of Buddhism The later 
Brahmas having discriminating consciousness 
ns their characterstie nre doubtless the finite 
beings. Ivnla piay be taken ns conformation. 
Evidently ‘name nud form’ of Buddhism has 
been confounded with Alekha whence issue 
six Vishnus. These Vishuus are probably 
identical with Sad-ayntnna of Buddhism. I 
need not say that the womb of Alekha is 
Tathagatagarbjia of Buddhism, not Viraji 
form of Sri'Ivrishna. 

Alekhism has close affinity with 
Buddhism. In the former five different 
names aro given to liana as in the latter . 17 
The four colours, which appeared first, seem 
to be constituent parts of Kiisnayatana 
observed by the Bhiksns of Buddhism. The 

( 1 C) The rath of Light by Barnet. 

(17) " 5C,rTI 


story of holy BharalaV re-birth as a deer 
on account of his ntviri.it mn with on animal 
of the fame fcpecirs,** ns narrated in the 
Vi„hnupjrbln-i»tiniiia reminds us of Asva- 
phosaV teaching that incase a devotic emms 
into unfavourable circumstances be may 
fnil down to nn inferior sfate. Again in 
Alekhism the sage Markanda is represented 
ns possi hvinp the character of Buddhist 
AialoLitc-vara. for lie doe* not attain Alt Uni 
the ultimate goal of bis life on account of 
the vow In* bad taken for procuring saltation 
to all beings in the world 1 * Besides, the 
AlekhiM* maintain the Buddhistic view tint 
the creation is beginningless and endless .? 0 


(") IlhiratwK pruli'inj? au-tentie* under no 
Asv.mh.-i tree (t’li-u-i IMi.riO'-i) on ih» b ink of a 
over lliwmg at ilie foot o( the hill One ijiy he 
wait iota ife’ nvor to hi the n hi la a prfgnant 
doe »a, drinking water It to.k fright and IwipM 
over the elevated land io run away. In course 
of leaping the young Mipjvd out of ito womb. 
This yn umr was picked up and brought up by 
Bharata 'Ihore.ifp-r a fowler hipftened to lie at 
lllnraus place nnd killed the deor, taking the 
advantage of Hh.vataV alKf-nee When lifnrat.t 
returned and found tin r*’ 1 deer lost, he liewaiJed 
-i» mm li tint the further pursuing of austerities 
hid to lie discontinued. He died at last, mourning 
tin* lies of the deer nrd was re’orn os a deer. 
Alter homo time this d-v-r came into contact with 
the paces and thereby was reborn as a Brahmin 
alter death 

11 At the time of dissolution of creation. 
Markanda was deeply al^orf-cd in meditation on 
A ckha ard on that account he was escorted into 
Nishnu’s (Alekhai womb by a light. Here he 
came aruo** his di«ciplcs who had already 
attained salvation. The** discjpJes ferml as 
his euides in cour-c of his vi-it to the whole of 
Alekha s womb whore the nuinberlo'3 universes 
lie. Thenco Markanda returns when a new 
creation commences, and promulgates the Alekha 
religion. Hut his disciples never return. 

(20) “*t« •J.'ywM trsrt «nfa j 
h 5*ff ‘nrr tH n 
tto f*rat afiff rfcr *tt? sfc i 
^nfii rr CHT gtjj u 
n snfa ^ vTt i 

& 3 % °xr ^s ti 

Vs i 

'fcd dcdlHn tERf It 

3fsi tjfe fcm *u*Y r (p. 102) 

“Tho fruits grow in tho tree and fall down 
when they are npe. The seeds winch lie in tho 
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•performance nf miraculous deeds by 
Gorakhanath and, Mallikannth on the bank 
of the fra chi (now flowing under the same 
namo in the Puri districts in the bygone 
day® Gorakhanath and Mallikanath did 
no " doubt diffuse ’Sahajia cult in the 
northern India. An Oriya poem called 
Saptanga Yoga containing the mode of Toga 
nractico is also attributed to Gorakhanath. 
It* may not be Gorakhanafch’s original 
work, but it doubtless bears testimony 
to iris influence on the social .life of 
Orissa I have stated at the beginning 
of this paper that the Yogis in Orissa claim 
to be the remnant of the school founded by 
Gorakhanath. This Gorakhanath belonged to 
Sahajia school and it can. therefore, be held 
that Sahajia cult of Budhism prevailed in 
Orissa during the 10 th century A. D. 

I may now givo a brief historical sketch 
of the growth of Alekh cult in Dhenkanal. 
Buddha first converted to his faith Tapnsa 
and Bhallika, two merchants from Utkal at 
Rndhatrava on their way to Magadhn, imme- 
diately 5 after his attainment of Nirvana.** On 
their return they erected the Chaityas and 
began to difluso the message they obtained 
from the great teacher. Subsequently they 
left for Burma and preached there.'’ About 
three centuries after their departure. Buddhism 
■with the conquest of Orissa hy Asoka. began 
to be firmly established. Thus it had a 
stronghold in Orissa. 

In the beginning of the Christian era there 
occured a split in Buddhism which wits 
consequently derided into two sccts- 
Hinaynna and Mahaynna According to 
Tibetan version Mahaynna originated m 
Orissa during the rule of Chandrnraksbltn ” 
This statement might not be true, but the 
fact cannot be denied that in course of tune 
a sub-sect called Sahajayana sprang from 
■Mabayana. The tenets of this sub-sect are 
embodied in ‘Buddha Gana O Doha edited 
by Mahamahopadhyaya H. P. Shastrn Wo 
oather from this work- that Sahajayana incul- 
cates meditation on the void and denounces 
casto system as well ns image worship.” 


(so) Asvaghosa’s Bnddha-cltarila, Book XV, pp. 
°° (37) Asiatic nevveha Vol. XVI, Rangoon, ius- 
onption. J on Zang part I Bv- ral Jor, 

edited by ltai Bahadur Saint Chandm Das, B. A- 
C I E. (Oil). 

(29) Ibid. 


Again it is noteworthy that its meditation 
appears to bo Tantric in character. Snhoja- 
yann bears, therefore, a comparison to 
Alekhism. . . 

Wo know from Tibetan accounts that 
ICahnu or Krisnachnrya and Sarahabhadra 
whose songs appear in the aforesaid work, 
belong to Orissa. 30 Savara people have also 
been referred to in 'Baudha. Qatia 0 Doha. 
Again the language used in this work has 
more affinity with the Oriya 31 than any other 
northern vernacular. I am, therefore, inclined 
to hold that Sahajayana originated in Orissa. 

The Sabajia poet of the above work had 
probably some intimate connection with the 
Kapilasa, for it mentions the Savara sages 
residing on the top of a great hill. 32 This 
hill is very likely identical with the Kapilasa 
which is the suitable place for the practice 
of Toga Toe prevalence of Buddhism in 
the vicinity of this hill is also corroborated 
by the old copper-plate records. 33 

We learn from various sources that 
Orissa was the centre of learning of Yoga 
system. Under the Bhauraa dynasty, there 
flourished a king, Subhakara Kesari by name, 
who sent as token of present the autograph 
manuscript of Gandavyuha to the emperor of 
China through Prajna who studied Yoga 

fipu ‘Ml.m 5TC- U-Rt I 

u (Jti*jP\( (fuiwrrs i 

fair uroft ft? *kfft i 

q$ 3 (p. 21) 

(30) Ibid. 

“Kalian or Kahn y a (Krisna) namo of a Buddhist 
Tantnc sage was born of a Brahmin fainuv 
m Onssa and was initiated into the mystic cult (y) 

Senior Krisnacharyya was born of a Brahmin 
family of Orissa (LVI l ) „„„ 

Savanpa m Tibetan is a namo of a Buddhist sago 
who belonged to the hil.-tnbo called Savara. 

Sarahabhadra the name of the vainest 
diffusers of Tantnk Buddhism. He learnt (Vairayana) 
from Sovasukalpa, king of Orissa (CXX1) 

(31) (p. 19) Tins is doubtless the Oriya 
possessive form of the second personal pronoun. 

(p. 19) Here wo notice the Oriya 
locative case iudicatmg sufilv. , 

Similarly many other Oriya fonns. which are 
not m uso in any otlier northern vernacular, are 
found in this work. (p. 13) 

(32) utfnf? fa?* ufa mV fir fw uro i 

(331 The Modem Iteiiew, September, 1931, 
pp. 290-91. 
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Stated in the* 

Nagarjunaltonda ei the 3 ,^ dh “t Snnattery 
that Bodhism erected a Ba .“ t ' ,s tione( i i„ 
on the Puspagir.” which u> - Bod hisiri 

S arwo^ y of 

who is probably identical wit there- 

the preceptor of that Yoga 

fore not unreasonable to say 

system of Sahajayana originated fro ° J 

The Oriya literature of Ghaitauy , 

represent almost a Sahajia rehg t ‘ , 
with Hinduism Such admire * the 
for the sea-coast I ^'L-JLtaTSas open to 

literature generally flonnslie^ ^ No „ 

the influence of different s fully 


the influence of mnereni & f u u y 

Sahajayana in the coast land h ^ b re(am / d 


absorbed in Hinduism wmie wUc) , 

in tho form of ilettism in Dhenlaoa 
is naturally secure against we ^ 
influence. . It appears that P . Alckh 

the original seat ol of Kapila 

teachings resemble the ^ been 

and on that account this UiU^nas^ ^ 

called Kapila- Vasa « -j to joranda 


of Bhagavat by Jagannath Das, ! s 
chanted every night. Bhirn Bhoi, belonging 
to the aborginal tribe, daily attended this 
Bhagavat house and listened to the reci- 
tation. Subsequently he came into contact, 
with a preacher of AleUi sect who accom- 
panied him to tho Guru of the sect residing 
in Dhentanal. Here Blum Boi was initiated, 
and thereafter he passed his days in 
religious preachings, making lus pnncipid 
abode in the Sonepur State. while in 
Sonepur, he was blind, but the cause of 
the loss of his eye sight is not known. 

Bmm Bhoi attracted followers male and 
female-in large numbers. Some learned 

Brahmins also became his disciples 

renouncing the caste distinction He took 
a female follower as his wife and ohllnren 
were also bora to him Ho died at 
Kbaliapalt in Sonepur in 1S9 j. Ins 
religious man was a very good poet. Ills 
teachings are embodied in the poems which 
he dictated to Ins literate disciples to write. 
I give below two extracts trom bu poems 
containing the religious teachiug w 
similar to that ot Ohaitaaya Das the author 
of Vim ugarbhapura na. 


seems m ^ 

‘ yri "fcm is now rapidly spreading among 

the tile predominant religion 

1 sp l readin E . l "was tC on tin | 

^‘ h0 B W. °'wt ’e'eued it y .rom 


was Bhira Bnoi, ' ^im therefore, 

imminent extinction a ex t ens {ve spread, 

belongs the credit o ! >* ew» / after 

family 

in some time between 

1850-03. Ia each and every Mt 

in Orissa a house is sot jipan_uncrc . 


^fstr Ml fur run ora aspi <5®t 

e 6 b 

Blf^ Pnrat % fori* son ieN ftxht bRTO 
SfiCT, anions PJifort C snar ) 
vi ^ u u-uis vuf/r uqu (viu inputs mrfs). 
a a nra^i lira a aft ( chuc ) 

5 ST UI5T ufifr Tjna ,§3 tl/U mgr afe) 

fi*ttf si & ara tcs ( wpft ) 

t cunt j u (p. 31) 


(31) n- 1 . Vol. xv. rP- 30 M 1 - 

(35) fMi.Vol.XX. p- 23. 

(30) Iby Sam ■>"» '5™? by "a- Jor - 


lie. who possesses no form, nor entity, 
ir the emptiness.- Extinction of upsirc 
with the caanting of the single alphabet is the 

rcbs ' 10 Oh C tE!T?S' mind! lie., made ll.ee in .ho 
intricacies and pat thy repo.-itorj oa the. . ix 
! Dhruva. llnrianda and' 

o0, " 3 uriUupureToLdf ; n,f.'oVmi.e duplinc--! 

Ins Jn l^.Xnyiu? palate; «n» >> 'arooal. 
rocditauoa. 


Address to the All-Bengal Muslim Students' Conference 

fly It A HINDU A NATH TAGORE 


T HE night is dark over our land, the 
profiles' n:ind is obscured, spreading 
blindness of unreason that leads to 
general disruption and disaster. In a dense 
atmosphere of mutual distrust whatever wo 
try to raise ns our shelter comes down 
with a emsh upon our heads, and all our 
endeavours, even those that are for public 
eood hurt tho cause that is our own. A 
suicidal insanity prevents us from realizing the 
utter licinousness of striking those whose 
destiny is one with ourselves, and tho very 
education .that we receive, in a strange 
perversion of its ideal, supplies weapons of 

sophistry for fratricidal conflict 

This evil, which like a nightmare, is 
stilling tho life-breath of our country, 
belongs to an irrational area of senihty 
whoso time I hope, is near to its end. Tho 
chief symptom of its dissolution wo notice 
in the very conllagration it spreads, building 


its own cremation lire. When the time 
comes for the retribution of tho accumulated 
iniquities of ages wo must go through a 
period of terrible trial and strain but let 
us accept it witli the patient hope that the 
curse has nearly worked itself out and the 
thunderous fury lias tho cfleet of cleansing 
the atmosphere. 

Let the morning break in the East in a 
majesty of tho new-horn light, let 
tho youth of the country heroically 
overcome the bairiers of difference in 
opinions and customs, in religions and 
interests nnd combine in welcoming a new 
age at tho call of brothers’ love. It is the 
weak who have not the power to forgive, 
let the vigorous generosity of the young 
manifest itself by silencing all bickerings 
nnd building a commonwealth of comrade- 
ship upon an unshakable foundation of a 
perfect spirit of co-operation. 


Disarmament : Past, Present and Future 

Br S. S. RAJAGOPAT.AN 


S N common parlance disarmament implies 
the abandonment or reduction of warlike 
establishments. In the words of Viscount 
Cecil “it is a genuine first step towards the 
complete disappearance of all aggressive 
armaments among the nations of the world 
The idea underlying disarmament is to do 
awav with the manifold miseries resulting 
from warfare. This war mentality or 
psychology or psychosis lias a long history 
datin" as far back as tho very dawn of the 
race The state of nature in winch 
man is supposed to have originally lived is 
often described as one of incessant warfare. 
I political theorists and philosophers are 
mono to dismiss it as a pure figment of 
P Lotion history comes to tho rescue. 

imagination, history urgs o[ , he dfflere „ t 

Lven the y p rid make mention of 
righteous wars’fouglit in the name of Ood 


known as dJinnna yuddhas, jehads nnd 
crusades, pertaining to Hinduism, Islam and 
Christianity respectively. War has thus been 
a legalized mode of tho most hideous, wholesale 
and 'Violent forms of killing It has ■ been 
the product of selfish egoism and j'ingoistic 
nationalism. To count the number of wars 
that have been fought from the birth of the 
human race down to the present time may 
bu an arduous task. But to get an idea of 
the loss the world has sustained it may 
suffice to note that from 1821 to 1014 forty 
wars have been fought. The Napoleonic 
war lasted for 0,000 days and two million 
souls perished. The Great War lasted for 
1,750 days and the loss in men amouuted to 
ten millions. The horrors of war are so 
great that it has been pithily rcmaiked, 
“if mankiud does not end war, war will end 
mankind.” Hence in view of the colossal 
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losses that have resulted from war it is being 
realized through sucli agencies as the League 
of Nations that disarmament is desirable. 
But a policy of disarmament bristles with 
numerous difficulties and before enumerating 
them it is necessary to trace the growth of 
the idea of disarmament from its very 
origin. A reading of history will show that 
the healthy idea of a need for disarmament 
was rather long in coming. It was onlv as 
late as 1817 that the first attempt was made 
towards reduction of armaments. By the 
Rush-Bagot agreement the United States of 
America and Great Britain limited the 
number of their warships on the Great Lakes 
to three vessels. Again in 1831 and 1803 
France attempted without results to bring 
about an international limitation of arma- 
ments. As imperialism, the dominant note 
of the nineteenth century .and disarmament 
developed side by side, one running counter 
to the other, all attempts during the nineteenth 
century at disarmament were vain and 
-puerile. The next stage was reached in 1902 
when the Argentine-Chile Agreement was 

•concluded, by which the nations party to 
•it resolved to desist from acquiring 

•vessels of war. Later, the Hague Conferences 
•of 1899 and 1907 were, for want of a legal 
or moral sanction, powerless to enforce those 
.agreements. It was only after the shock 
of the Great War that opinion became 
•unanimous that the condition precedent to 
the establishment of world peace was the 
disarmament of nations. Accordingly, article 
S of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
laid down that “plans are to be drafted by 
■the Council f or the general reduction of 
national armaments which the members 
-agreed in recognizing as necessary for 
the maintenace of peace.” In order to 
•carry out the provisions of the 
article a permanent advisory committee and, 
later, a temporary mixed commission were 
set up. But their work was hampered owing 
-to the hostility of the military nations which 
were outside the League. Progress was, 
however, achieved in the Washington 
Agreement of 1921 (November 12th) according 
-to which U. S. A., Great Britain, 
Trance, Italy and Jaoan bound themselves 
not to use iu warfare asphyxiating, poison- 
ous or other gases and all analogous liquids, 
materials or devices. But the conference 
-failed to put an end to the competition in 
building submarines, light ’"cruisers and 
•aircrafts and left the problem of disarmament 

68—7 


on land untouched. The next landmark 
is the Geneva Protocol of 1924 which declared 
that wars of aggressiou were an international 
crimo and provided for the compulsory 
settlement of all disputes both justiciable 
and non-justiciable. A further step 
was taken in the Locarno treaties. 
Germany, Belgium and France agreed 
not to attack or invade each other or 
to resort to war against each other. Tn 
1927 the Coolidge Conference, otherwise 
known as Geneva Naval Conference, sought 
to limit cruisers, destroyers and submarines 
but it was a sorry failure. In 1928 America 
showed by a gesture to the world that she was 
not far behind other nations in demanding 
world-peace and the gesture materialized 
in 'the Briand-Kellog Pack It registered 
the determination of over sixty countries, 
including Russia not to have recourse to 
war for the solution of international 
controversies and their renunciation of war 
as an instrument of national policy. A 
tragic spectacle was witnessed in the 
London Naval Conference of 1930 when 
nations could not come to an agreement as 
to any significant reductions. War psychology 
which influenced the policy of the nations 
assembled at London, was the tragic error of 
the Conference. 

Having sketched the growth of the idea 
of disarmament it may be examined how- 
far the policy is practicable in the present 
circumstances. The world today is full of 
suspicion and mistrust and nations are still 
slaves to the War God Further, though 
nations are mentally inclined to accept its 
desirability, the atmosphere is not favourable 
for realizing this object now or in the near 
future. For what do we find ? The leading 
powers of the world are increasing their 
•armaments more than ever, in all directions. 
An appeal to statistics may substantiate this 
statement. In 1914 Britain spent 70 millions 
on her navy. Now after the war she spends 
52 millions The fall in figures explains only 
the fact that Britain could not spend more 
on account of her financial stringency. 
U. S.A. in 1914 spent 42 millions and today 
she spends abont78 millions, Japan in 19i4 
15 millions and 26 millions in 1930. France 
has increased her military expenditure since 
1925 by 21 millions. Besides, in regard to 
aerial expenditure. Great Britaia has spent 
2 millions more over 1922 figure*, U. S. A., 
20 millions, Italy 0 and France 4 millions. 
And the Belgian minister in February, 1931 
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budgets for ti military expenditure of 1,300 
million francs Of the world expenditure on 
armaments at present, 60 per cent is borne 
by Europcnn countries, 20 per cent by lf.$ A. 
and 20 per cent by the rest of the world. 
Tims the world today is in possession of a 
greater aggregate of armaments tfian in 1014 
And the prosetico of the “Escalator-clause” 
permitting Japan, U. S. A. and England 
to increase their armaments consistent 
with iho progress made by France and 
Italy, may bo act down as a hindrance to 
any policy of disarmament. Among other 
things which corrode the atmosphere of good- 
will pence may ho mentioned (at tho 
absence of a true spirit of international 
legalism, (b) deep-rooted belief in , the 
inevitability of wars, (c) craze for compulsory 
military training, (d) want of moral sanctions 
to enforce the decisions of tho League of 
Nations, (e) the refusal of U S. A, Turkey, 
and Russia to become official members 
of tho League, (0 tho absence of n 
permanent disarmament commission and 
(g) lack of tho upe international public 
opinion in favour of total disarmament 

While tho causes that impede the progress 
of disarmament stand unchecked, the world 
conference is to meet on 2nd February, 11)32 
It has set befo r <' itself the five-fold 
objects of (a) reduction of armies, (b) 
reduction of navies, tc) reduction of military 
budgets (d) abolition of poison gis and 
disease germ warfare and (e) the establish- 
ment of a permanent disarmament commission. 
It may be said without exaggeration that 
the earnestness and sincerity of the great 
nations of the world will be on trial dunug 
the conference and the success or failure 
of disarmament largely depends on the 
success or failure of the ensuing conference. 
At any rate failure will certainly lead to 
preparations for war on a more gigantic 
scale than the one recently undertaken 


“to end war” or to “make th*» worll 
for democracy.” 

In spite of the fog of pessimism that 
enshrouds this vital problem of dis- 
armament, there is no denying the fact that if 
it can h» achieved it will confer a number 
of benefits on humanity. For the expenditure 
on armaments is today a crushing burden 
on the peoples of the world Snowden once 
said that three quarters of England’s taxes 
aro spent in paying for past wars and 
preparing for future wars, And Sir Josiah 
Stamp did not pass the limits of 
uuder-statement when he said that if the 
expenditure on armaments by the great 
powers cinld bo cancelled, the standard of 
life could bo raised by ten per c<*nf. The 
saving of public money spent on armaments < 
offers an opportunity for the government to 
allow toe money to fructify in the tax- 
payers’ pockets, or to spend it oa services 
designed to raise tho general level of national 
well-being 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that 
though tho advantages resulting from a 
policy of disarmament cannot be denied, its 
practicability under the present circumstances 
is a vain illusion. But with the promotion 
of international good-will, amity and under*- 
standing, witn a true appreciation of iho 
message of peace which India is yearning to 
give to the world and with the wiping out 
of political grievances that cause rivalry 
among nations, reduction of the chances of war 
to a minimum will aad ought to become a 
fait accompli The logic of circumstances 
as they exist in the world compels 
therefore one to think justifiably that though 
disarmament is desirable, as nations now 
stand, it is not practicable. This is a case 
of the spirit being willing but the flesh 
being weak. Whether the future will be- 
unlike the present in respect of this question,, 
is something more than what even au 
incurable optimist can prophesy today. 
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. ENGLISH 

The Madras States Directory * Cochin Pearl 
Thress. Price Its. 5, 

This is a very useful work Riving much informa- 
tion about the Indian States m the Madras Presi- 
dency. It is illustrated and well pot-up. 

Tiif IlA>nrooK of thf. Cfyuw National Coxgess, 
1919-10^8. Edited by S. IP. R- D. Bandaranaike, 
Joint Hon u. Secretary. Ceylon National Congress. 
II. W. Cate & Co., Colombo. 

This is a his volume of more than one thousand 
pages. It contains the presidential addresses, tho 
resolutions passed at the various sessions, etc. It 
is a useful bock of reference. 


Inpu Tiiuoton tiif. Acts, letup the Sir UTfliam 
Meyer Lecture *, 1028. Madras University '. By Sir 
Jaaunoth Sarkar. MA-, C LEg M. C. Sarkar and 
Sons, Calcutta. Re-18 

As indicated in the title-page. the 
book is a survey of the prowth of Indian 
life and thought. It is necessarily brief and rapid, 
but thoroughly scholarly. The author writes with 
his usual lucidity, charm of style, and choice of 
apt phrase. He has done well to expfain the 
limitations of his mrvey in his preface, which 
should be read first. 

One feels tempted io make many extracts from 
th>s book, but we must tie content with making 
a few. professor Sarkar begins by saying : 

“We usua Jy study the history of India as 
divided into watertight compartments or periods- 
One great defect of this method of treatment is 
that we thereby lose sight of the life of the 
nation as a whole, we fail to realize that India 
lias been the home of a living growing people, with 
•a continuity running through all the . ages,— each 
generation using, expanding or modifying what its 
long line of predecessois had left to it. 

Following this linp of th nking he natnral'y, 
and rightly, comes to the conclusion that the Indian 
people form one common and distinct type. 

The book is divided into six chapters, treating 
of the Aryans and their legacy to India, the work 
of Buddhism in India, the life story of Buddhism 
in India, the Muslim settlement and the changes 
that it wrought, the English and their gifts to 
India, and the Renaissance m Britbh India and 
its effect. We ocuid wish we had space enough 
4 d mention all the sub-headings. It is interesting 


to note that Prof. Sarkar states that “the 
Chitpavans and Nagar Brahmans” are among India’s 
immigrant foreign clans who have become 
thorougly Indianized. Among Hie “agencies for 
uniting the provinces of India”, lie mentions with 
unconscious humour “the son-m-law imported from 
the centres of blue blood (such as Kanauj or 
Prayap for Brahman and Mewar and Manvar in 
the case of Kshatiiyas) for the purpose of hyper- 
gamy or raising the social status of a rich man 
settled among lower castes in a far-off province.” 

In speaking of tho changes or improvements 
brought about m India during Muslim or British 
rule, the author uses the word “gift”. In our view 
what came to pass during Muslim rule took place 
from the necessities of the case, from tho contact 
of tho civilized Hindus with civiliz-d foreign 
peoples, and from the consequent action and 
interaction. Had they been gifts in the literal 
sense of the word, we should have found Muslim 
rule making similar gifts to the mauy uncivilized 
P oples in other lands conquered by Muslims. 
But such is not the case. By the use of the word 
“gift” less credit is given to the active, creative and 
retentive tnmd of the reoplo of pre-Muslim and 
pre-British India than is justly due to them. 
Similarly what have been spoken of as the “gifts” 
of the English to India, sprang from the necessities 
of the case. They were by-products of British 
rule and the results of the conta - 1 of the people 
of India with the West, because of the character 
and intellect of the people of India. Britishers 
have been rulers of native races in other Jands 
than India for a considerably long period, without 
being able to make such “gifts” to them. 

The author torrects a prevalent error relating 
to the origin of the monotheistic and anti-caste 
movements among the Hindus in the middle ages. 
Says he : 

“But it is historically incorrect to hold, as 
Hunter and some otlvr European writers have 'done 
that the monotheistic and anti-caste movements 
among the Hindus iu the middle ages originated 
in Islam. We know that all the higher thinkers, 
all the religious reformers, all the sincere devotees 
among the Hindus from the earliest times, hare 
proclaimed one and only one supreme God behind 
the countless deities of popular worship, and have 
declared the equality of ail true adorers and placed 
a simp e sincere faith above elaborate religious 
ceremonies : they have all tried to simplify 
religion and briDg it to ihe doors of the commonest 
people. Hence, what really happened after the 
Muslim conquest was that these dissenting or 
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teforming movement* anions the Hindus roeoivnl 
n grout impetus .from the prepuce of i1i« Muham- 
madan* in their immediate neightioiirhnod. The 
example of Mimic society a tod a* ft solvent on 
Hindu prejudice.” 

Thoughwo may not agree with the author, in 
every ifotn.it, we must draw the reader’* attention 
to ihe thro* cow hiding sections of the ho »k— ' "The 
political pre-rot) unites for conducting true self- 
government,” "V* herein modern India is rehtivelv 
weaker than mediaeval/’ and “The Jo-son of Indu'd 
history.” 


Tiiwohts ov I m>i as J)i«orwrrKT* : Hu E<bryn 
lift on IS forge Allen find Unwin Ltd, Museum 
Street, London. Os. 

As the author’s view-point is difterent from 
ours and as the so-called It. T. C is in session 
it is not necessary to criticize this liook in detail 
Wo pick out at random one sentence in the l«ook 
in which he n«=ortR that “the tmth is that the 
conditions which would make India fit for self- 
government are not j et reached }-ccni>«e you have 
a numher of educated men individually able” Ho 
wants not only *’n Urge muntar of educated and 
aide men who ran perform the actual work of 
administration” hut nl«o “a great tody of active 
public opinion,” cte. We need not argue that India 
docs fulfil those conditions to a sufficient extent 
. We will onlv ask the author, when there were no 
alphabets, no looks, no education in the modern 
sense in any country of the world, did educated 
men from the planet Mars perform the 
actual work of administration m this 
world of ours and supplv also a great 

body of active public opinion 5 Even savages 
have been self-ruling for countless aces And 
- even in our dar there are manv seir-nihng Rovi»t 
Republics intiieU. S.S, R conducted by people who 
were n'phabct-'e®* and literature-lev* a decade ago 
“Education'’ is a verr good Hung, hut it js not a 
eiwe qua non of self-rule Britishers have denied 
to us the blessing of universal education It is 
therefore, a wicked nl>surditv on their part to 
so k to keep us in .subjection on the ground that 
there is so little education in India 

Ix*t us take a few more sentences from the 
penultnia'o paragraph of the bonk He writes • 
Undoubtedly, as has l>cen said tF you attach a 
purely negative meaning to >M/iri»i it is true 
that, if the Ihitish were willing. Siraroj might 
come at the end of this year But if by Su arm 
you mean, not a mere absence of foreign control, 
but a healthy, prosperous, united, well-educated, 
as well as a free India, then, so far from an 
immediate withdrawal of British control Vicing 
the quickest wav to it, an immediate withdrawal 
of British control might postpone the nttanment 
of :t to a much more distant future, perhaps 
indefinitely. Since the weakness of India is the 
cause of tlio foreign government, and not the 
foreign government the cause of the weakness 
of India, by making India free in the negative 
sense, you do not thereby make it strong whereas 
by making India strong you do of neces'ity 
make it free.” .... , ...... . 

There is some sophistical plausdibity about 
tbeso observations. But the question Js. to 
what extent have »o many generations of British 
rn c made India “healthy, prosperous, united, well- 


educated ?** I^t our mortality Mutinies, average 
duration of life, jwnodical famines and chrome 
malnutrition, engineered eomiminit conflicts. and 
disgraceful literacy figures reply. As for foreign 
rule not being the cau-eof the weakness let a not 
miii-Brmsh historian of (fistim tton t>ear witness. 
In Ins India through the Ages, btr ./ndiin.afh birtar 
writes , 

“Ever since tlie middle of the Ifltli century. 
Europe has been so rapidly and steadily anvancing 
by the application of science to amis and to the 
industrial arts, that India is to <lav much leas able to 
wage an economic or military contest with Europe 
thin e ho was in the ago of A k bar. Or, wither 
words, our rcl itive jiosilion has actually grown 
worse in the course of the last three _ centime*. 
Today, in the face of European competition, we are 
helplessly weak in production and exchange, and 
the economic drain will dry this eountr; tu death 
if wo do not modernize our industry, arts, transport 
and banking. In warfare, if India were 10 depend 
on her own indigenous resources without borrowing 
armament, leaders and trainers from Eurojw. she 
would not l>e able to stand against u moneru aiuiy 
even for an hour. No na'iun can exist in the 
presml-day world by merely cullivatiug Us brain 
without developing its economic resources and 
military power to the high pitch at amed by its 
possible enemies ” <pp idS-l.£J ) 

Has British rule been sincerely helping India 
to make progress along the line* suggested above, 
or has shebeen retarding our growth? And is 
cot British rule responsible to a great extent for 
our economic, mdu a trial and military backwardness? 


fin Solitary Warrior : Xeic letters by Muslin. 
Edited by J. Hor-aid II hilcliouse. With one portrait 
of Muslin and su unpublished draumqs by hint. 
George Allen and Unit in Ltd London. 7s. 0<t net. 


Tlu> book contains a large number of hitherto 
unpublished letters by Husvin. They show' him as 
a master of English, and arc of special interest and 
importance. Many of them belong to the middle 
period of his hie and show the influences which 
produced lors clangcra. They are full of vivid 
pictures and discu-,3 lutinwely many fundamental 
problems Ho has been styled the solitary va-rior 
because he had to fight long single-handed for lus 
ideals. 


Tjie Monrnv ArriTror to the Sex Vhodlfm : Ml/ 
Kenneth Ingram. George A'len & Umnn Ltd. 
London, 'is. net. 

Sex does not appear as a problem cither to the 
extreme libertine or to the evtrem- ascetic, but 
others cannot deny that there is a sex problem- 
The author discusses it frankly. He does not 
favour the “free-love” code, and gives good reasons 
for his conclusions. 

Tiif Storv of Burnout, being a History of Bardoli 
Salyagraha of 102b and its sequel, by Mahadeb 
Desax. Kaiajuan I'ress, Ahmedabad. Ms. 2-b. H'tlft 
six illustrations. . 

That the story of Satyngraha in Bardoli ought 
to be read goes without saying. It shows to what 
heights of idealism and patient suffering simple 
peasants could rise under the leadership of a born 
leader of m« n like Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, ft 
should be read for another reason also. Who knows 
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if the It T. C. fails, the Bardoli non-violent fight 
would not hivo to bo ‘renewed m many another 
area ? So one should know the technique of the 
fight. The book is written in the simple direct 
style of wli'ch .Mr. Muhadev Desai is such a master. 

Though SanUr Patel is the proNgooist in the 
story and though, to n<e the words of the Hi. Hon 
Srinivasa Sastn. Mahatma G \ndhi "chose to remain 
outward! v .ip irt.’’ yet the Mahatma w< "tho invi- 
sible guide and vivifying example active m the 
hearts of all and keeping them in the straight path ’ 

Siva NATH Sastki : By Ilcmchandra Sarkar. HA. 
D.J) Published by Him Sakuntala Haa. M A, 
Secretary. Ram .1 lohun Roy Publication Society, 
210-Vt , Cornu allh direct. ‘ Calcutta. Price Rupee 
One. With (he portraits. 

Pandit Sivanath S.istri was one of the founders 
of the Sailharan Brahma Simaj and its greatest 
leader and missionary Hi> early life was one 
of great struggle and privations Bom in an 
orthodox family of Brahmin . professors and 
priests, he becamo a most dvnamic figure in the 
spiiere of religious and so ia< reform in Bengal. 
After the death of Keshub Chandra Sen. ho was 
undoubtedly the man who influenced tho largest 
number of men who were drawn towards iho 
IJrali mo Samaj As a missionary of tho Brahmo 
Sami], he toured more than once in all the 
provinces of India. Ho was a most effective 
preacher and a true hhakta. This reviewer has 
never heard more powerful oratory in tho Bengali 
language than that of Pandit Sivanath Sastn Bo 
was one of the founders of the City School which 
later developed into the City College, and also of 
' the Brahmo Girls’ School. He was also one of the 
founders of the Indian Association, a political 
organization, lie was a distinguished novelist and 
writer of essays in prose and a poet too. of no 
mean order. It is the life of such a man that Dr. 
Hem Chandra Sarkar has written Dr. Sarkar had 
the advantage of being so influenced by the Pandit 
in his youth as to be drawn into tho inner circle 
of workers who closely followed the Pandit’s lead. 
Hence the biography written by him, though 
short, is a faithful sketch, so far as it goes It 
is hoped that in the second edition typographical 
mistakes will be reduced to a minimum 

A Life of An \nda Mohan Bose : Bo Hun 
Chandra Sarkar, M. A.. D. D„ Published by Miss 
Sakuntala Rao, M A., Secretary. Ram Mohan 
{toy Publication Society. 210-6 Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. 

Ananda Mohan Bose was one of the makers of 
modern Bengal and. to a smaller extent, of modern 
India. Men of the younger generation do not know 
him. But those who know highly appreciate what 
he did for the country, as iho address of Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose at the last A M- Bose death 
anniversary in Calcutta shows. The very fact 
that he is not much known to our youth neces- 
sitates a study of his life on their part. He was 
a distinguished student, a scholar of varied attain- 
ments, -a man of deep piety and examplary 
character, a sound lawyer, a sincere worker in the 
spheres of education, social and religious refotro, 
politics, industries, banking, etc. He was one of 
the founders of the. Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. of 
the Indian Association and of the City School and 


College. Ho was an eloquent speaker both in 
Bengali and English. 

During the aati-Partition agitation in Bengal,, 
“from his death- bed he wrote three fetters to thc- 
Amrita Daxar Patrika. which will have a per- 
manent p ace m the history of the political struggle 
of tho Indian people when that comes to be 
written ” It was in 1005 Hartals have become 
very frequent .now. Ho suggested it in one of Ins- 
letters. Referring to the day when the Partition 
of Bengal would come into effect, he suggested 
that it should l*o observed as a dav of special and 
solemn mourning in Bengal. The boycott of 
Britis i poods which proved effective in the anti- 
Partition agitation and has aaam quite recently 
served to rouse public attention in Britain to 
India's ease for freedom, was suggested by him •_ 
"Let us resolve, so far as may lie done, by every 
means in our power to avoid all English goods, 
and to use tho-e of Indian manufacture instead. 
Efforts should lie made at the same time to make 
it possible to use. Indian goods by introducing 
manufacture, and industries in our countrj-.” He- 
inaile it clear that tin « stop should not be taken 
in a spirit of hatred or ill-wil towards England, 
but purelv out of lave for our own country. 

Sir Bash Behari Ghose. the greatest Indian 
lawyer of his day. whu did not belong to tho 
Brahmo Samaj. paid him the following tribute- 
after his death : 

"In th» death of Ananda Mohan Bose, every- 
one felt as if we had lost a personal friend, for he 
was of an eminently winning disposition, dis- 
tinguished not loss hv liis amiability than by the- 
purity of Jus life To deep spiritual fervour, lie- 
joined a lofty patriotism, working as ever in the 
great Taskmaster’s eye Indeed in Ananda Mohan 
Bose patriotism grew to the heght of a ieligma.. 
And u was tins happy union of the religious and 
c vie elements in his character that sustained him, 
when, with life fast ebbing away and with the 
valley of the shadow of death almost in sight, he 
poured out his soul in that memorable swan-song 
of the IGth O^tolter, 1905. when a whole people- 
plunged in gloom assembled together in solemn 
protest against the ruthless dismemberment of 
their country.” K. C. 

Mahatma Gandhi's Swings: Selected by Up 
Primrnnjan Sen Khadimandal, College SI- Market^ 
Calculi i. Price -Annas Two 

Prof. Sen is to be congratulated for the little- 
handy booklet he is presenting to the public ou 
the oc-asion of the Card birthday of Mahatmaji. 
The selection is happy, careful and representative, 
.and looks neat and attractive. 


Edward Cari-fnter : An appreciation. Edited 
by Gilbert Bath icith Uco portraits. London r 
Mcssrs. George Alien and Unwin Ltd, Museum 
Street. First published in 1931. Price 7s. Gd . pages 
24G. 

This is composite work and as such it has the- 
merits and. defects of such enterprises. Edward 
Carpenter is not in need of a biographer .as he 
himself has left us his own account of his life- 
in My Days and Breams. The author* of this 
book write appreciative notes or criticisms of his 
life and work. Edward Carpenter was a remarkable- 
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por®onalitv. Horn of velMo-do parents ho wont 
to Cambridge. ()f n scholarly type of mmd, his 
parents h id rncMpt him for tlio dumb, his oMier 
brothers having joined other professions flo took 
science at Cambridge in whi'di subject lie attained 
greit distinction, graduating as 10th Wnngler 
in IM’i't. and then ho became a fellow nnd lectur- 
er of his college. He took hole order* and accepted 
a enraev in a Cambridge chureh. Tho stirrings 
of soenl reform. had a In atly reached Cambridgo 
and Carpenter, idealistic as ho was and of a verv 
sen si tiro nature, was affected by tho movement. 
He relinquished his lecturership and gave up his 
Orders. For some time he devoted him' elf m 
the work of an itinerant lecturer the sphere of 
his lihrmrs being mainly the Midland*. During 
this time, hq met the leading socialists of the 
tinm, |£e visited the United States of America 
and spent some timo with the famous author of 
Lroivs of Gracf After Ins return from America, 
ho* vavc up his lecturing-fours and settled at 
ltrad way near Sheffield, omipjing him®clf with 
markct-gtrdcmng, handle rafts, and Ins literary 
-work and socialist propaganda Towards the end 
ot his life he went to the sonlh and lived in 
■Guildford till his death on Juno 28th 1929. 

Two great formative influences can be pointed 
•out in his life The first m importance nnd in 
chronology was Walt Whitman, who through 
his Lmiftt of Grass and hi3 Democrat tr Vistas 
brought about a complete change of outlook in 
-Carpenter’s tife lie himself bears teatimony to 
this change : “my life deep down was flowing 
out and away from tho surroundings and traditions 
amid which I lived— a current of sympathy 
cartying it westward across the Atlantic” Tho 
second influence was Havelock Ellis. Due to Ins 
influence, Carpenter developed his peculiar ideas 
about sex, specially the emergence of what he 
called “the intermediate sex. ’ 

To glean from the numerous appreciations 
constituting this book is well-nigh impossible. 
Its reading is useful as a means to an end viz , 
to get acquainted with the work o f the author 
hitn'clf Tho reader is delightfully stimulated 
to get hold of the works of tho master himself. 
If the appreciation achieves tins end. I am sure 
the contributors to this volume will feel that 
their labours were well worth 

P. G. Bridge 


a Gwaliot High Court Val.il— not to c'ftbamm the 
“freedom-loving” I’rmecs at this juncture by any 
kind of demands. Hu writes: “whit they have 
earned for other®, (f suppose the “others” are 
British Indians!) they will not deny to tlre'r.dear 
and f cloved subject*.” He appeals to the Princes 
and the British statesmen as well— to the former 
to allay suspicion and to win tho sympithy 
of their subjee's and to tho latter to help the 
Princes to reach a satisfactory solution Wh it is 
that solution? That the States should become 
"independent, sovereign states” in thts new 
Federation ; and that they should have the right 
of sending their representatives as they choose; 
that they should— both big and small— he ade- 
quately represented on the Federal Executive hs well 
as tho Federal Legislature: that the relations 
between tho Crown and . the States should be 
conducted according to tho Rule of I aw (Inter- 
national haw); that tho States should bo left free 
to join or to leave the Federation whenever they 
like, and that they should enter the Federation 
through making new treaties with tho Crown. 
Mr. Arora finally suggests to the Chamber of 
Princes— as if it lias not been a ready done- to 
“estibltsh a wide-awake organization allied with 
an excellent Publicity Department under the 
control of experls to collect necessary datas and 
to taekle all the problems More-hand that are 
sure to arise m the near future.” And in this 
connection he quotes an old proverb: “sleeping 
fox catches no poultry.” I wonder whether he 
fully realizes the aptness of this quotation to what 
he preaches. 

Mr. Arom is not concerned with what happens 
to British India or to the Fede-atod India. NVhat 
does it matter if an unworkable constitution tS 
produced or the new constitution leads to 
a uni toil India or even a real Federal India or 
not? What matters to him is that the States should 
bo the real gamers and that the Pnnces should 
emerge triumphant! In spite of a number of 
questions from many legal luminaries 1 doubt 
whether Mr. Arora understands the full implica- 
tions of a true federation— otherwise I am sure he 
would not have talked of the "fusion .into Federal 
India”, on the one hand and the “independent, 
sovereign States” on the other. 

Gcrmckii N. Sisoit 


Tire Indian Federation' And Tun States By 
_t. if Arora. B- A-, L L. B. with a foreword by 
Prof. V. Eanl, M. A , Ijaskar. Pnrc Its. 2-8. 

The aim of this pamphlet of 67 pages, which, 
by the way, is priced at R® 2-8 is to provide 
safeguards for the States in tho new federal 
constitution of India. Write® the author: 

“It wilt be a matter of supreme satisfaction 
and a piece of crooning glory to the statesmanship 
of prince! v India if at the time of stock taking m 
the end it can be said to their credit ihat they 
have much streogtlrened and entrenched their 
position m the course of fusion into federal 

° Indeed I Mr. Arora is very anxious that the 
'State® should utilize their opportunity and make 
a profitable bargain for themsehe® : and ho makes 
an eloquent appeal to the State-subject®-! wonder 
•whether he regards himself as one, though he is 


Modern Civtlizvtios ox Trial: Bi/ G. DelisU 
Burns Allen nnd Unwin pp. 296. 10s 6d net. 

Writing in 1830 Macaulay drew a gloomy picture 
of an England burdened by taxation, and troubled 
by tho social problem® created bv the Industrial 
Revolution, and the Napoleonic Wars. Macau ar 
htmself however, felt that though tho present 
might he dark the future held great promise of 
better tlurg®, and one cannot help hen g struck 
bv the similarity between the state of England one 
hundred years ago, and tho state of affairs to-day. 
Dr. Burns’ book in m my ways, is stroogly 
reminiscent of Macaulav. Both writers are 
stimulating to read and both give one an 
occasional feeing that deep thought is replaced 
by mere bnlliam y of phrase. 

Dr. Burns describes the modern world, full of 
energy and immense potentialities, and in®ists that 
the “new industrial revolution” makes fresh 
demands on human intelligence, and that the 
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scientific wonders of everyday life, such as the 
radio and the cinema, have as much significance for 
political theorv as the proportions and ideals of 
Plato and Aristotle The chief characteristic of 
the new influences is that ah life has become more 
mobile, and Dr. Barns has little sympathy with such 
as Lord lachcape who, preferring p 1 icemen to pro- 
phets. staadi for imm <bi ity. “Politicians and 
business men are attempting to modernize the old 
village pamp: the majority still believe in the old 
pump: and an antiquated history and an absolute 
sentimentalism are decorating it Bat what we 
want is a new water supp v." OQe of the most 
interesting chapters in the book is that dealing 
with the post-war dictatorships. He p unts out 
that the dictatorships have risen in the most back- 
ward parts of the world where there is a large 
peasant class who are naturally acquiescent, un- 
critical, and fatalistic, and where the percentage of 
lllitera ;y is largest. The dictatorships are rea ly 
like the benevolent despotism of the eighteenth 
century, whose business is to expedite society so 
that it may live on a modern plane When the 
dictatorships hive prod iced a people that is modern 
in its requirements and education, then the con- 
ditions which created it will have disappeared, and 
it may well follow suit. “Modernism by dica tutor- 
ship may be the destruction of dictatorship ” The 
dictatorships however, stand for the forces of 
localism, insulation, and immobility, and Dr. Burns 
points out that as the world steadily becomes 
smaller co-operation becomes more and more 
imperative. All people are slow to change existing 
customs and institutions however barbaric and 
senseless they may be, but possibly the present 
economic distress may force people in Europe to 
realize that it is sense e»s to spend anuuallv on 
armaments £1 A millions which can only increase 
the possibilities of a fresh war. 

Dr. Burns tnen has written an emmeatlv readable 
book, but it is a book which is better borrowed 
than bought, since the price is enmpiratively high, 
and the book will soon become “dited”. 

C. Ackroyd 


BENGALI 

Kavv x-Divali. Edited by Eadharani Devi and 
Xarcndra Deb. Published by it. C. Sarkar if- 
Sons. 15. College Square, Calcutta 1338 B S. 
]>p. 383. Price Its 4. 

Modern Bengali lyric poetry is rich in many 
directions, and special]? in the treatment of love. 
Tne output of this stuff during tne past fiftv years 
is considerable It was an well-advised scheme to 
publish an anthology of love-lyrics in Bengali. The 
credit of produc ng this well-printed and profusely 
illustrated collection m its second edition goes to 
the publishers who did not spare anything so far 
as tlie.r side of the task goes. The work under 
notice is not a mere reprint of the first edition, but 
's almost a new collection both in poems and 
pictures. 

The aim of the editors seems to be to make the 
work popular and they have not spas ed themselves 
no pains to make it a success in that respect 
It is a store-house of love-poems of the 
present age in Bengal literature, the age of 
Rabindranath Tagore 163 poems and songs by 97 
poets have been selected out of thousands of such 


compositions. Here there is scope for difference of 
opintoa with the editors. Selection or exclusion of 
a particular poem may be contended by uthers- 
AVe think the basic principle in making such 
collections of pjenas should be to take m only the 
best ■poems and not to represent as many poets as 
possible Alopg with many really good poems 
many more which are indifferent, if not bad, have 
crept in in this big collection If this bo the con- 
noisseur's point of view, the editors’ aim of making 
the boob a popular gift-book lias not suffered. 

,AVe should like to bring, to th-* notice of the 
editors some points in connection with the poems. 
They have begua with Rabindranath. Thus Bibarijal 
Chakravarti, die creator, of the modern lyric m 
Beugafr. is excluded. This mister, we think, the 
lover of BaDgali lyric can id affjrd to ose. By ins 
exclusion the source of this branch of poetry is 
hidden from us. It is a pity tha' the editors could 
not secure the permision of Hr. Mohitlal Majuindar 
to publish his poems in the collection. \Ve also 
mibS the late Mr. Buobira Chandra Mitra. Some ol 
the poets have been laid under contribution, but 
their poems are not characteristic, tin . those of 
Messrs Jatindranath Sen-Gupta. Jasimuddin and, to 
some extent, D. L. Roy Amongst these love-. 
Ivncs the poems on other topics by Mrs. Sarnia 
Devi and .Messrs Gobinda Chandra Dis. Rajamkanta 
Sen, Panmal Kumar Ghosh, Chandicharan Mitra 
are discordant and out of place. The humorous 
side of loye has been ignored except for the single 
poem by Mr. Kirandhan Chatterjee. 

Something should be said about the pictures. 
The head and tail pieces are of good decorative 
value, and they have a 'ded to the charm of the 
book The idea of i lustratmg the poems of Tagore 
is also to be lauded and many of the pictures m 
colour are good and will appeal to the lovers of the 
pictorial art. But hridayajamuna of Mr. Charu 
Chandra R>y and hla-sangmi’ by .Mr. Puma 
Chandra Chakra varti match ill with Tagore’s 
verses. The picture of Mr. Arabmda Dutt was- 
meant for different occasion than what is hinted 
here. 

In spite of the care bestowed on printing there 
are some serious drawbacks. The poem of 
Mr. Nabuknslina Bnattacharyya included in the table- 
of contents is not printed at all m the body of the 
book, and a poem of the late Mr. Karnani Mohan 
Ghose has cliaDged phees with another. There are 
some printing mistakes. 

Being the only book of the kind this collection, 
will serve its purpose to a considerable degree. 

Raves Ba^c 


HINDI 

A Vernacular DicxtoxAKr oi L vw Terms. 

The S ate of Baroda has just published a. 
vernacular/iictmnary of, legal terms in 912 pages 
(13'»" xg’i"). The Sayaji-Sasana-Sabda-Kalpa-Tarii 
( uqisft MTttd ) has been prepared at 

the command of His Highness the Maharaj i Gaehwad. 
by a committee headed by Mr, Vishnu Krishna 
Rao Dliurendha, the Nyayauisntnn of the 
Baroda , State. The scheme of. the work is this:, 
terms in English are given in the first column, 
then follow- in columns 2 to 8 the equivalents 
in Gujarati, Marathi. Sanskrit. Urdu, Persian, 



nil 
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'Hindi, and Bengali : column 9 gives ‘dio wonK 
« w i a t pic-vnt m Birodi »tHci.U pipers, and in 
column Til MiBKOlimw nro oven lor new niloptionv. 
Snwtutwl tonus, hnyo )u view a u n JUlIfc 

ssaS?JSs?tT B sS >”“» “ s li 

IS that they may booomo current universally 
in other vernocnlnrs and ho 
tnn StaU* To dmic.il terms have, been nscemmeu. 
as fir ns* possible, from nil the emlit fl nu rcc ^. . . , 
Tins lexicon reminds us of bluvaji s 
n,j<u-mh'irahosh* which 

rt terms into San* writ. 1110 v* 
a much Iwrer undcrtakms. and it 

^ la \lw 11 itoUIoS terms have become ntready 
current* cota in Western Indtn e- J "/.rnnjjnt™ 
tSummons), Al/m/e-inni'/ira (Court ttWJ. 
.VuayadHi antmatO-Court). Jfrilwalm (will). 
(abduction) nmmimnlrm iLeuat 

Kc ''fho b wmT ) will 1,0 found u«cful all over th- 
country and is ono ot inloy cootrlhotions winch 
endear that State to Indians. R p JWV> „ At , 


GUJARATI 

rmMVI nun XT : *»/ Prof Chanda Dhal John . 
Published bu Oandiv Sahitya Mandir Surat pp 
iOO. Price Its. 2 , 


Smin in tho lCth century was as Brest *n 
imperial power in, Europe as Britain is to-day. 
S*io used to I told sway over many a nation. 
The people of Holland reso ved to overthrow 
the yoke. Their efforts were crowned w Hi 
success and only the pea of a Motley mu d 
record the glorious events of tho brave 6tru„„ie 
of tho Dutch people. 

Only last year India was engaged in a death- 
crip with an equally wel I-ortr mired power. 

.Motley’s History of the Dutch Ib'piibUc would, 
under tho circumstance*, be only a beacon Iijit 
to tho struggling human mass of tins vast continent, 
trying to free itself from Britain s crip. At 
Riiggo*tion of Mahatma Oantlhi. I rof. Chan Ira 
Ulnl John of the Gujarat Vidyapith adapted the 
immortal work in Hindi in a concise form, reducing 
the original l.jUO pages to .jUO, thus making 
it more readable In tlioso who arc liard pre=sm 
for timo Tho Hindi Xarmnlh , was warmly 
received by tho Hindi readmit public. 

Lohvu Imarat is a Gujarati renderin'; of Hindi 
Xarmcdh of Prof. John brought out by the 
Gandiv Sahitya , Mandir of Surat and will be 
cre.it ly welcomed by Gujarat. The translation 
is lucid and affords delightful reading. Besides 
it is very opporlune. The get-up and_ pnntm- 
leave nothing to bn desired. The book is priced 
very cheap af Bs 2 only'. 


R. M. K. 


The Muhammadans and the Education Policy 
of the Government 


Bv RAMESH CIIANDKA BANERJI 


T HE slow and sure woikms of tbe pernici- 
ous principle of sett.ofr the Moslems 
• against the Hindus in the nntion-bullding 
institutions is not known to all. This 
rfnnfnle displays itself in multifarious ways 
iSn the VsMbution of scholarships and 
‘ n >_ students, in the reservation of 
spiTs fn schools nod colleees. ip the distribu- 
nrants-in nid, ip the selection of 
S'nst books 6 in deciding upon the syllabus of 
certain schools and even in the 
a-“ d Hnn given as to the dress to be worn 
direction Ri « , t8 _ Itl a word. nothing is 

bv the Moslems feel from 

left und°n« j- that they are tbe special 

t beir boyhood, t ao?ernmeQt , and 

protege-' * , themselves as ex-rulers 

“The Und ’o' the Hindus (poor detusion !), 


nearer to the present rulers than the down- 
trodden Hindus. 

The statement given below, compiled from 
tbe Education Code and the Report on Public 
Instruction (1929-30), both published by the 
Government, and the Report of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit Association (1931), will speak for 
itself. Readers will note that there is uo 
mention made here of the special posts 
created for Moslems iu the Education 
Department (e. g. Assistant Director for 
Muhammadan Education 1 , nor uf the largo 
percentage of appointiueuts (45 p. e.) in a» 
other departments reserved for them. 
STATEMENT. 

A. — SCUOLAHSUIFS AND StH'K.VOS. 

Total number of Government scholarships 
under the Calcutta Univetsity U‘. c , for 
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Matriculates and upwards) is 271, of which 
6S are reserved for Moslems, 11 for the 
Depressed Classes and tbe rest for all 

Of the 65 scholarships under the Dacca 
University, 35 are reserved for Moslems, 3 
for Depressed Classes, the rest for all. 

The total number of Government 
Scholarships for Middle and Primary 
Examinations is 515, of which 79 are 
reserved for Moslems, 106 for Depressed 
Classes, and the rest for all. 

Scholarships endowed by Hindus under 
the Calcutta University at the disposal of 
Government. — 20,' open to all 

Scholarships endowed by Moslems for 
Moslems in the Calcutta University — 6. 

Endowed by < Hindus for Moslems — 8 (in 
the Calcutta Ma'drasahl 

Total Number of Mohsm Scholarships 
and stipends distributed in schools and 
colleges throughout the province is 526 Jack 
Muhammadan Scholarships — 6 (of Rs. 90 each 
annually). 

iThis fund was created by Muhammadan 
settlement officers of FVmdpnr in 1906). 

B. Education Exclusively Hindu 
and Exclusively Moslem 

Government institutions for Hindus : 

1. Sanskrit College. 

No Government scholarships or stipends. 

Government invitations for Moslems: 

1. Islamia College, Calcutta. 

2. Islamic Intermediate College, Dacca. 

3. Islamic Intermediate College, Chitta- 
gong. 

4. Rajshalii Madrasah. 

5. Dacca Madrasah. 

6. Hooghly Madrasah. 

7. Chittagong Madrasah. 

8. Calcutta Madrasah. 

y. B . — There are 30 Government scholar- 
ships in tbe Calcutta Madrasah of a total 
monthly value of Rs. 376. There are 8 
scholarships in the Hooghly Madrasah. Of 
the 14 Trust Funds for stipends and prizes 
m the Calcutta Madrasah, 3 are permanently 
endowed bv Hindus, rix . — Scindia Fund, 
Darbhaoga Fund and Gwalior Fund. Besides 
all these ibeje me 18 Mohsm scholarships. 

Government Exityditure ox Sanskrit 
Education 

(The figure* are from the "Education Code,” 
the “Report on Public Instruction” and the 

69—8 


“Statement on Tols” published by the Calcutta 
Sanskrit Association, 1931). 

Sanskrit College * Rs. 65,431 
Stipeuds to Tols 16,188 

Grant to 2,004 Tolls 2y,932 

Grand total 1,11,551 


Government Expenditure on Moslem Education 


For 763 Madrasahs 4,92,606 

„ 24,391 Maktabs 10,64,294 

„ Islamia College 31,191 


Grand total Rs. 15,88091 


Tbe above expenditure alone on Moslem 
education is thus approximately 15 times that 
spent on Sanskrit education* 

(jY. B. The expenditure on 3 Islamic 
Intermediate Colleges, 622 Quran schools and 
6 Muallim training schools is not given in 
the report.) 

Then, again, there is the Dacca University 
itself, which is run for patronising the 
Moslems and which costs the Government 
about 9 lacs every year. Another note- 
worthy fact with regard to Government 
favouritism to Moslems is that the minimum 
grant-in-aid to a High Madrasah is fixed 
at Rs. 200. whereas most High schools of 
the province, that are open to all, cannot 
aspire to get such a handsome grant 
C. Reservation of Seats in Schools and 
Colleges for Moslem Students 
“25 per cent of the seats in all Govern- 
ment Arts Colleges, other than the 

ChittagODg College and the Dacca Inter- 
mediate College, must be reserved for 
Moslem students. The percentage is 30 in 
the Chittagong College aDd GO in the Dacca 
Intermediate College.” ( Education Code). 

Percentage of reserved seats, for 

Muhammadans in the Sibpur Engineering 

College and the AhsanuIIah School of 

Engineering is 25, and that in the David 
Hare Training College is 30. 

Percentage of reserved seats for Moslems 
in the 35 Government High Schools of 
Bengal ; — 


5 p. 

c 

in 

1 

school. 

6 p. 

c. 

iu 

I 

school. 

JO p. 

c. 

hi 

3 

schools. 

17 p 
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in 
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33 p« c. in 2 schools. 

35 p. c. in 1 school. 

40 p. c. in 2 schools 

(Maida and Chittagong) 

50 p. c. in 14 schools. 

51 p, c. in 1 school. 

60 p. c in 1 school (Bogra). 

62 p. c. in 1 $cbo>l (Jessore) 

30 p. c. in 2 schools (Dacca). 

For all aided high schools the depart- 
mental rale is that a certain percentage 
(to be fixed according to “local conditions”) 
of seats mast be reserved for Moslem 
students Also, in all aided schools, Govern- 
ment insists on the appointment of a 
number of Muslim teachers as such, some 
members of the Managing Committee, as 
well as the appointment of a Maulvi, no 
matter whether the number of Persian and 
Arabic readers is 2 or 1 or even nil. 

D. Reservation’ of Frec-studextships 
for Moslems 

The general departmental rule is that 
non-Moslems and Moslems will ^ have free 
studentships to the evteat of 5 p c of 
their enrolments. But Moslems are given 
a further 10 per cent That is, they will 
have 15 per cent, of their own enrolment 
as free-studentships in all Government and 
aided schools. 

No such reservation ovists anywhere, of 
course, for Hindus. 

The Presidency College is an exception 
to this rule of reservation. There aro 75 
part-free-studentships open to all ; and 
100 special part-free-studentships for 
Moslems It may be noted that Moslems 
can also avail themselves of 40 Mohsm 
stipends in this college. 

E. Government Grsst for Fuel or Hamt-fufe 
Boardi RSiurs 

Hooghly Madrasa Rs 1,152 

Dacca Islamic Inter. College 6 IS 

Chittagong do do 1,500 

Rnjslnhi Madrasa 510 

Total Rs. 3.810 

K. i?.— This is a permanent annual grant 
Nowhere else is any grant made for the 
boarding of students not to speak of Hindu 
students. 

F. Government Encocrvoement to Moslem 
SUMRtTfSB 

The vernacular taught in Mattabs and 
in Madrasahs is a travesty of the Bengali 


language and goes by the name of Muslim 
Bengali — as if the vernacular of a province can 
be different with the Hindus and Moslems 
The language of fiankim Rabindranath and 
Sarat Chandra is unacceptable to our Moslem 
brethren. This monstrous act of partition- 
ing the mother tongue is sanctioned and 
encouraged by the Government. Then, 
again, in the Calcutta Madrasa which is 
no doubt the ideal of other Madrasas, the 
Hindu period of the history of India is 
proscribed, so that Moslem young men 
may thrive in ignorance of the most 
glorious age of Indian* history. The 
syllabus of study of the Calcutta Madrasa 
is of course framed by the Education 
Department of the Government of Bengal. 

G. N vm vz And Fee 

Government’s solicitude in this matter 
is shown by the following words: 

“In consonance with the general policy 
of Government t » ensure the proper educa- 
tion and upbringing of Moslem youths, such 
youths, when students either of institutions 
of a general or communal character, should 
be required to perform their Namaz and to 
wear the customary Islamic head-dress.” 
[Education Code) 

Apparently, the proper upbringing of 
Hindu youths is no concern of tho Govern- 
ment. 

To facilitate Kamaz, however, all Govern- 
ment schools must close at 12-30 on Fridays, 
instead of Saturdays; or wort (.hail bo 
suspended for one hour on Fridays. 

Conclusion. 

The Education Department’s (as every 

other department’s) open and systematic 

favouritism to tho Moslems will be conclusive- 
ly proved by the facts and figures quoted 
above. It could be tolerated only if wo 
knew that Moslems were getting tho roil 
education, the education that would make 
them men and not mere tools or sticks to 
beat the Hindus with. Bat that 

education is not imparted in pampered 
Maktabs or Government schools 
What can bo the motive behind this 

transparent policy? Surely the crushing of 
the Hindus, the political opponents of tho 
Government. The Moslems, after receiving 
overwhelming favours from tho Givermnsnt, 
cannot but be pliable instruments in tho 
hands of tho Government in tho laudable 
work of suppressing tho Hindus. 
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The Moslems are not a minority in 
-Bengal, whereas the Hindus are. Moslem 
students hare the enormous resources of the 
Mohsin Fund to help them in all the schools 
and colleges of Bengal (and partly in Bihar). 
The Hindus have no such fund exclusively 
for their own benefit. Formerly the Hooghly 
College was maintained out of the Mobsin 
Fund ; but Nawab Bahadur Abdul Latif 
put a stop to this practice of helping, 
though indirectly, the |GCmdus, because the 
majority of the students there were Hindus. 
The reader can have an idea of the financial 
strength of the -fund irom the fact that, in 
1917, the Fund .gave Rs. 43,726 by way of 
stipends and scholarships to Moslems. 

Then, again, a large number of Madrasas 
used to >be maintained by the Mohsin Fund. 
But they were subsequently made a charge 
on the provincial rerenue, so that the 
money thus released might be used as 
•stipends and scholarships for Moslem students. 

To summarize, 

l(l) Moslems hare the very large number of 

Mohsin scholarships for them only. 


(2) In addition, there are special stipends and 
scholarships given by Government. 

(3) All other scholarships, etc., are also open 
to them, though they are endowed either 
by Government or by Hindus. 

(4) There is no scholarship, eto, given by 
a Moslem which is open to Hindus. 

(5) There is no scholarship etc, endowed by 
Hindus which is not open to Moslems. 

(6) There are at least three funds endowed 
by Hindus which are for Moslems only. 

(7) Government spends on purely Moslem 
education considerably more than 15 
times the money than it does on purely 
Hindu (Sanskrit) education. 

(8) Government encourages the separatist 
tendency among the Moslems by patro- 
nising “Muslim Bengali,” Nontax and Fez 
and by proscribing the Hindu period of 
Indian history in Madrasas. Even in the 
Primary Examination, the Moslem children 
must be given separate questions on 
vernacular Bengali and often on history. 


An Educational Programme for Bengal 

By JOGESCHANDRA RAT 


T HE present system of English education 
has been attacked from aU sides. But 
the most pressing charge is that it 
does not enable its recipients to earn their 
livelihood This criticism seems to me un- 
fair. For English education was not intro- 
duced as a means of acquiring wealth or 
even decent livelihood. The University of 
Calcutta whose motto is ‘Advancement of 
Learning’ should not change it for Advance- 
ment of Wealth. It is true, most people m 
all countries and at all times value learning 
and so much of it as can lead to fortune 
at least to competence. But that is no 
reason for lowering the standard or deviating 
from the right path. If graduates cannot 
find employment it is not the fault of the 
University. The halt lies elsewhere. Un- 
fortunately no provisions were made by the 
Government in other directions than literary 
save for three highly technical professions 


which cannot have wide field for practice. 
This is the root of the whole trouble. I 
need not dilate upon the point which has 
been the topic of discussion for years. The 
pity is the disillusionment has come rather 
late and the situation has been allowed to 
become serions. For unemployment is not 
limited to the educated few ; it is more 
widespread than many of us imagine it to 
be. Trades have slipped out of the bands 
of Bengalis, and all indigenous industries 
save a few of the modern type are in a 
decaying condition. This gloomy state of 
affairs has not been due to the present 
economic depression but has been the result 
of many causes working since long. 

Can our schools, such as they are now, 
befp in improving the situation ? 1 do not 
think they can to an appreciable extent. 
And there are two reasons for my pessimism. 
One is that the problem of unemployment is 
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too deep to be mended by tinkering on the 
surf a co. It is partly duo to the influence 
of Western civilization, partly to English 
education and greatly to economic causes. 
English education as imparted in our schools 
and colleges has not boon an unmixed 
blessing, it tends to make its recipients 
un-Indian in mental outlook and imitative 
of tho externals of tho Wost. Tnis is tho 
direct result of inordinate importance attach- 
ed to tho acquisition of tho English language 
from childhood. A foreign language can be 
learnt only by imitation of tho foreigner in 
his speech and way of thinking. It is not 
enough for our boys to understand the 
language, they are oxpectod to talk and 
write like the foreigner. And this practice 
is forced upon thorn when thoy have hardly 
any ideas of their own and tho capacity to 
express them in their own language. This 
system kills all originality, and our under- 
graduates cannot be blamed if they try 
to go along tho beaten track. I do not for 
a moment underrate the value of English 
education. It liberates the spirit to roam 
in regions undreamt of in onr country before 
and enables us to come in touch with tho 
outer world, knowledge of which 13 as 
necessary for our existence as that of our 
own country. What I deplore is tho system 
which reduces us to mere copy-books. An 
Englishman remains an Englishman m spite 
of his proficiency in many languages other 
than his own. Why should be the case 
different with us ? So long as the system is 
not radically changed it will continue to 
produce job-hunters. 

My other reason for misgivings was 
related fong ago by Vidyfisagnr From itn 
interesting account of his life given by 
lit. Jl. Dr Huraprasad Sastri wo learn that 
nn impertinent Bengali student of Ducknow 
College asked Vidynsagar why all students 
under the Calcutta University wore alike in 
their knowledge of English. The witty sago 
related some conversation of opium-smokers 
and ended by saying that a school or a 
college was a machine out of which goods 
of the same quality and same pattern could 
only bo expected. This truth forces itself 
upon us on all sides. The sameness is the 
most disheartening feature of the educational 
machinery. It is difficult to distinguish a 
student of one college from that of another, 
n pupil of one school from that of another. 
Tho reason for this state of affairs is not 
far to scok. But it cannot be wholly due 


to multiplicity of rales. They no doubt 
circumscribe the area of vision making the 
life of an institution languish in consequence. 
Growth and free development are incom- 
patible with external control It seems the 
thought of the University Examination 
overshadows individual expression. Drawing 
is not a subject of tho Matriculation 
Examination, and it is very often neglected. 
Of tho subjects taught in tho schools. 
Geography has direct beiring on the question 
before us. Geographical description of a 
place givos us first information regarding its 
possibilitos for trade, manufacture and 
agriculture. It is not possible for a young 
boy to comprehend fully tho significance of 
the information, but study of Geography 
unfolds beforo his eyes what to observe, nod 
developed faculty of observation loads him oa 
to fresh fields and pastures new. 

Taking the schools as they are at present 
and having regard to the ulterior object for 
which boys are sent to them I am not 
sanguine of success of vocational training 
and agricultural classes m the Iligh Schools. 

A school meant for ono thtng can seldom 

take to another with zeal. The schools will 

be rather out of joint It is true, young 
childrea delight m physical activity and are 
eager to try their hands m construction. 

With a few exception their interest, however, 
lags as they advance in age. Joinery and 
oven smithery will attract a few who have 
the natural bent for thorn, others will leave 
them as soon as the novelty" is gone. 

Compulsory manual training from early 
boyhood and introduced as a part of liberal 
education is more promising than the narrow 
vocational tnuaiag. It must be noted th&t 
an instance hero or an 'astance tie** does 
not prove anything. Very much depends 

upon the head of an institution and there 
are instances of schools whose boys can 
weave cloth as satisfactorily as professional 
weavers. But we are considering here a 
general case and not isolated instances. 

As to imparting instructions on agriculture 
in II. E- Schools, the experiment was tried 
and proved a failure at least at Cuttack, 

Tho Superintendent of the Cuttack Govern-, 
raent Agricultural Farm used to lecture on 
agriculture to the boys of tho upper two 
classes of the Collegiate School. They vren 
taken to the farm once a week in 'gharies 
at Government expense, tho distance being 
six miles, for practical demonstration. I»a 
bettor arrangement could bo made for 
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ensuring success. I watched the experiment 
with considerable interest for, if it succeeded, 
other experiments might be tried along 
similar lines. But so far ns ray information 
went, none of the boys gave up their studies 
for pursuit of agriculture. Long before this 
result was known the number of boys 
attending the lectures gradually fell off and 
the classes were discontinued. 

Agricultural classes may have succeeded 
in the Panjab but Bengal is different m 
environment and mental outlook, and the 
lessons will fall flat on the boys. There 
are two reasons for this. One is that the 
practice of agriculture has nothing in it to 
sustain interest of boys and the other is 
parents do not send their boys to schools 
to learn what can be learnt, if desired, 
cheaply in villages Besides to own a big 
farm and be a gentleman farmer is not the 
same thing as to cultivate a few acres of 
land, which is insufficient to maintain a family 
Moreover, it has yet to be proved that 
cultivation of land in all parts of Bengal 
at all pays. In this connection T am 
reminded of a story I heard many years 
ago. It is to this effect. A village boy of 
a primary school was reading one evening 
his text-book and repeating the sentence 
“the cow has four legs.” His father, a 
peasant, was smoking his hookka after the 
day’s toil, beard the boy repeating the 
sentence aud others of the same sort 
After a few minutes he lost his patience 
and exclaimed, “Don’t you, blockhead, know 
that the cow has four legs and not two ? 
Is it for this nonsense that I am sending 
you to school (This remark of the peasant 
has lessons to teach to the writers of 
text-books.) 

Times have undoubtedly changed of late, 
but I believe net to the extent to justify 
expenditure which the scheme requires. 
The Agricultural Department has the requisite 
staff for propaganda. Young school boys 
will not be able either to learn the science 
or the art of agriculture If the object be 
to create interest in the subj'ect a better 
way will be the study of the life-history 
of a selected plant, say, the cotton plant. 
If something ambitious must be attempted 
I think horticulture has a better chance of 
success than agriculture. Fcait culture is 
new, and the occupation is not beneath the 
dignity of a gentleman. Moreover, it is 
profitable and the western parts of western 
Bengal are in particular need of fruit®. 


You will be called upon to carry out the 
proposed scheme, ft behoves yqu therefore 
to consider it carefully from the points of 
view of practicability and Psychology. Yet 
schools arc certainly the places for giving a 
direction along new lines contemplated in 
the proposals of vocational training and 
agricultural lesson. In ray humble opinion 
a thorough reorganization of the system has 
been urgently Deces^ary. I therefore venture 
to place before you for your consideration 
a scheme T suggested more than a decade 
ago. An outline was published in the three 
successive issues of the Prabari for B. S. 
1327 commencing with the Kartik number. 
The main idea is to bifurcate school education 
from the 31. E. stage into two lines drawing 
boy', of the right type and right age, 

one for literary and the other for 

industrial career. There will be three 
classes of schools as now, vix., Primary, 
Middle aud High. Boys and girls will read 
together in Primary schools which they are 
expected to leave at age twelve. The schools 
will be free, attendance compulsory, and the 
course complete in itself. In the Middle 
schools English will be introduced and taught 
as a second language. There will be two 
branches, one preparing pnpils for the 

3Eatriculation Examination and the other for 
industrial occupation. As the pupils will be 
taught in Bengali they are expected to reach 
the Matriculation standard in three years. 
In the industrial section besides Bengali, 
English, Hygiene, Arithmetic, Practical 

Geometry, Geography and History, there will 
be compulsory mauual training la the first 
year. l'he course for the next two years will 
consist of Bengali aud English, Mathematics 
and Geography and training in an occupation 
selected in accordance with demand. In most 
places the demand is not continual and the 
course has to be changed as soon as a 

particular demand is satisfied. This part of 
the training will be given in peripatetic 
schools. This will save expense and prevent 
superfluity of men trained in oae line. 

The boys on the completion of the course 
will be fit to be attached to workshops 

and the more deserving boys paid 

stipends Similarly, there will be 
two classes of High schools, one 

literary and the other industrial and a full 
three years course will enable the boys of 
the literary section to pass both the I. A. 
and I. Sc Examinations. Separation of 
studies into two groups of science and non- 
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science at the Intermediate stage prevent* all- 
round education which should bo tho common 
property of all. On tho industrial sido they 
will bo competent to set up in business if they 
like or proceed further in technical colleges. 
The colleges will then be of threo classes. 
Arts, Science and Applied Science or 

Technical. There nro at present various 
schools nnd colleges. Many have como into 
existence piecemeal. The scheme outlined 

here comprehends them all assigning each 
its duo place and ineolres least disturbance 
We must not bo satisfied only with 
improving the schools and adjusting them 
to the necessities of tho times. The adults 
cannot bo let alone and we cannot wait 
a decade for a better state of affair*. The 
tenchcrs can help a great deal in educating 
the masses. Each school ought to bo a 
centro of light. For instance, in the district of 
Bank urn the number of H. E. and M. E. and 
Mi. V. schools is at present 75. The number 
of Primary schools must be very much larger 
Each has a house of its own and a staff of 
teachers. The school houses are occupied only 
for five or six hours. Suppose Lower 
Primary classes are held in the morning 
from 7 to 10 a u. and tho Upper Primary 
in the afternoon from 2 to 5 r. m. in winter 
and 2-30 to 5-30 in summer. Th<> same 
set of teachers will do for the two branches. 
Some will be found ready to teach adults 
from G to 9 in the eveninsr, of course on 
receiving an allowance. In the Middle 
Schools classes for girls (by women teachers) 
will be held in tho morning up to 10 \ m,, 
those for boys in the afternoon and for 
adults in the evening. There will be no 
classes between 10 a. v. to 2 or 2-30 r. y 
I beliere three hours’ school teaching is 
enough for literary section. One book for 
the Lower Primary, two for the Upper, and 
three for the Middle classes will be enough 
for them. For example, of the three boohs 
for the Middle Schools two will teach 
language and include lessons on Hygiene, 
Geography and History beside* the usual 
lessons on morals. Too third book will b 0 
a book on Arithmetic and include practical 
Geometry and Mensuration. In the ludus- 
trial classes the rooming will bo devoted 
to manual training and the afternoon to 
the reading of books. ... 

The arrangement suggested here will not 
be enough for adult education. Very few 
will care to learn the three Rs, but M must 
havo an opportunity for education. The 


teachers employed in the evening classes 
will read to them useful aud entertaining 
book* including religious books and news- 
papers, say twice a week on fixed days. 
Formerly a village Pathsala iras tho meeting- 
place for the villagers where topics of various 
kinds were discussed. The practice may be 
revived, the teacher giving a lead to the 
topics. 

But in spite of beat teachers, it will not 
bo possible to keep up enthusiasm and attract 
a largo audience. There should, therefore, 
be peripatetic teachers illustrating their 
lectures by magic lantern slides. Two such 
teachers for each district will be enough. 
They will have sets of useful books for 
circulation. The recent Library Movement 
will find suitable fields for its activity through 
the peripatetic teachers. Series of books have 
to be written by competent persons who can 
write gracefully. The idea of bringing 
education to the doors of the people occurred 
to me long ago. I have written several 

articles on mass education on this line and 
one which appeared in the Shraban number 
of the Bharatrarsa for B S 1324 will give 
some idea Thp method is now well recog- 
nized and ha* been adopted by the League 
of Social Service and also by Health Officers. 
But there i* yet no co-ordination, no compre- 
hensive plan There ought to be no place 
for misty ideals 

A scheme as proposed above wjl), of course, 
involve large expenditure from tne provincial 
revenue. The idea of spreading education on 
modern lines by private liberality must be 
given up once for all. It can help but can- 
not take the place of the State 3 have every 
hope that the State will soon realize ns Japan 
has done Jong since that expenditure on 
education is not waste. On the the contrary 
the outlay is reproductive. Look at Turkey 
and Soviet Jlnssin. The latter has been 
borrowing money for education. They have 
not been deterred by the thought that there 
nro no trained teachers. At first we must bo 
content with choosing young and intelligent 
men. They will be given manuals on the art 
of teaching, assembled twice every year at 
certain centres by turns at State expense for 
attending a week’s lecture given by competent 
teachers. They will be required to pass a 
simple examination nnd given a certificate.' In 
the course of two or three years certificated 
teachers will be the majority. Moreover in 
the new regime the Inspectors will bo expert 
advisors to teachers and demonstrators of 
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lesson instead of practically being reporters 
as now. There will be real difficulty in 
finding suitable .teachers for Industrial Schools 
— a teacher and a good hand combined in 
one person is rare. We shall have to leave the 
principles to be explained by the common 
teacher and to appoint good hands for 
demonstration, the latter will be shifting their 
workshops from one school to another. 

Many talk of the revival of the indigenous 
cottage industries, but none define the process. 
All are however agreed that with the decay of 
village industries pressure on land has 
increased to such an alarming extent that in 
many villages pasture land has been converted 
into arable land and that the profit from 
agriculture has been reduced to the lowest 
margin. There should no longer be doubt in 
our mind that agriculture cannot alone save 
India and that industry should form a conspi- 
cuous feature of the occupations. Roughlv 
it may be said that agriculture should absorb 
fiO p. c, industry 30 p. c„ other occupation 
10 p.c. of the population. India was never a 
purely agricultural country. 

Educational policy has to be varied 
according to the requirements and 
capabilities of each place Let me 
illustrate this by taking the case of 
this district, at least one-third of whose 
population consists of landless labourer such 
as the Saotal, the Bauri. the Bagdi, the Lohar 
and a few other castes. No one will think 
of a common uniform programme of education 
for them. The boys and girls must no doubt 


be given Primary education. But the course 
after this should bp varied as ranch as 
possible. The period of training should also 
vary. It may be three months, six months, 
a year or longer, and the number of students 
10 or 15 or 20 at one time Many may be 
trained ns brick layers who will find constant 
employment in large towns. Some may be 
trained as carpenters or sawers, a few as 
smiths. Many of you will be surprised to 
learn that labour is very dear in this district— 
dearer than in Calcutta The reason is it is 
untrained and undisciplined. The indoleot 
habit makes it uncertain. There are places 
where labour is abundant. It must be taught 
to realize by actual demonstration the benefits 
of co-operation and encouraged to work 
together in turning scrubby jungles into 
orchards and rearing lac and tussur 
insects. Co-operative work among farmers of 
small holdings is one thing needful for 
improving their lot. It is not new. It has been 
in existence since time immemorial. It is 
known as ganta in Bengali. Unfortunately it 
is not extensive in practice. The object of 
education should be to produce simple, 
happy, and honest citizens capable of looking 
beyond their little world, appreciating their 
worth as humanity, resting their thoughts on 
One pervading the Universe, and realizing the 
Divine in man.* 


*An extract from the Presidential Address by 
Prof. Jose^chandra Hay before the Conference of 
Bankura Teachers’ Association held on the 18th 
July. 1931. 


Nationalism and Conservatism 


Br DHIRENDRA 

I T is quite amusing to see on a public 
platform in some Oriental country, men 
from the West preaching peace to the 
people. Some give them inspiring oration on 
love and common brotherhood, some seek to 
point out how best to raise the moral standard 
of society, some enthusiastically dilate upon 
the spiritual uplift of man. Their oriental 
audience probably like such noble enterprise 
as it touches their ftaer feelings and makes 
them more devoted to their traditional 
idealism. 

But what is amusing indeed is that those 
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who so graciously undertake such humani- 
tarian work are more needed in their own 
lands than in the Orient. The Orient is so 
mystically peace-loving that to preach peace 
to them is like talking prohibition in a land 
where temperance is not a virtue. The 
people who are not only innocent of distur- 
bing world peace but are mostly helpless 
victims of such disturbance can find consola- 
tion only when these Western idealists think 
seriously of their task at home. Of love and 
universal brotherhood, where in the Orient 
can oDe find such deadly poison of hatred as 
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world h so consciously and sophist, - 
a 'VFtwintte people of the Orient to 

cuutvnte J spirit peojio 

is more a t'lrpcdy 1 immune from 

S'der»r arc adrised to ^ j— al- 
„„ idea as wonderful as onom u m ^ 
oil cumferenco "'%"!*„ sro 0 f tbe West that 
much vaunted n. ,. n air of superiority 

has told ‘he 'v°r' d 0 tBer0 is n0 nation in 
that excepting dap crotvn into a nation 
the East (Japan having B I ‘OJ“ oUoW perir ,. 
lias caused a 6 r ® a ? , 3 i iav ing no idea of 

India has been ri Cluna j s described as a 
what a nation 1 * j rae cultural spirit 

Sheet of loose sauds W>th»t. “entries could 
tho people of these > r jmman minds , n to a 
not think . Jelling human soul" to 

uniform pat cr " ”J? m of organization. Right 
"uoTtTit | Ut little of . .tjr~ 

&eSt^— for t5o sake o, the 
world at lajgo consistent with the 

But this nationalism w not mabe it 

Sue idealism of tho 1, ^ NntioDa i lsm „ 
dangerous “f ldea . It has its natural 

course, is « , ? »*"' soi l. Before Northern 
history in the inspiration of highly 

Europe received "UJ M WC re g01 0 n 
orgouir-ed civduatom idca i s pce i,m,oary 

the South some etohM fte Rrcel - S , „ 
to final "JrtfVrews The Oreeks feU 
Homans, and we ' . , n hut not till they 
beioro Roman with Greek egotism 

infected their foreigners as barbarians, 

of looking „f God’s chosen people 

Tho Hebrew egotism faith that 

teing subtly instilled into t consideration for 
could not .have any humane „, ie „ 

"heathens a 1 ?* 1 ponstantine had accepted it. 

Itome through Constan^ ^ K()1] , anSi aod 
The ideals of the absolutists creed 

the Hebrews under to » . that most 


The ideais , the new absoiuubiio 


S“t its egotistic cu t. hearing Europe 

gaft.rtirt*— 1 — 
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„ real art, nationalism. bot h 

This nationalism detines usui 

of other countries. « but als0 

wiiatever you ha e . , f rom yours, 

whatever others have differ n fro ^ ^ 

>> «>' “"A "carrying civdisatiou to other 

the idea af carrying . white 

people,” that is, the “ e habit 

man s burden * - dangerous cult, 

of the west, bore of thi danger [q 

to think of Itself as divinely ^ thgt 

mould others in its qj the roo dern 

Wester^ nations, Spain was in that -speet 

wfSw '? 

PH £diy jt '.°eTra,n f™m",«o°t“g' ’^Oswald 

:s arwAVVs- 

death- 2‘ff murderT'm the"?”” glory 

thwarted, but muroereo ^ a 6un .fl 0 «er 
of unfolding, destroyea passing. 

ordered fi , Qa ° c ,‘L n . wl th administrative 

ministers ot U'-i o{ literature iu 

imagined ; with a intellectually brilliant 

«»$ 

pa'rallci-all this ^^ 01 ^ broken ^ down^ m 
somo desperate wa , • years and so 

retained not e'en ■ w survive, but 

or 

II est, Vol. -» ,PP- gjmiiarly carried their 

fcts' 

a Vjsent throu^i. 
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quite so audible as the oppressed people 
are virtually gagged by a subtle method of 
propaganda in which the ugliest nationalism 
passes for philanthropy and shuts out all 
possibilities of convincing protests. Bat the 
last war brought some ray of hope to the 
oppressed people when the West in its 
intoxication of nationalism was about to 
commit suicide and thus hetrayed its 
eccentricities to the world. The East 
perceived the unmasked West in its brutal 
nakedness and realized the danger of being 
under its suggestion. So the East is stri- 
ving to assert itself. 

The East is almost goaded to this self- 
assertion. It has only recently begun to 
be suspicious of foreigners. The traditional 
politeness and hospitality of the Oriental 
people, instead of making the Western 
visitors grateful and appreciative, turn 
many of them into blind critics often 
indulging in most offensive judgments. They 
come as guests and the tradition of the 
Orient enjoins kindliest and roost caodid 
treatment of them but 'forbids accepting 
anything as a host Yet some of them become 
positively intrusive and advise replacement 
of things native with those they have. 
Instead of trying to adjust themselves to 
things of their Oriental hosts they demand 
the adjustment of the hosts to t heir own 
thing. Of 'ho peculiar method of their 
penetration into Asiatic lands everybody 

is well aware,— first tho Bible then the 
bottle and then the civilizing bayonet ; for 
these are the things they moan by carrying 
civilization. All these things have been 

going on uninterruptedly for a long long 
time and yet the mystical East preferred 
to keep peace and dreaming. But somehow 
its eyes are now open to perceive at last 
that the peace it has had, may mean the 
peace of its own grave if n would not even 
now arise and assert itself. 

Nationalism may be the name given to 
this self-assertion, but the East should be 
wiser from the conditions of the West aud 
careful to keep it clean from its negative 
meaning. Hatred, prejudice, humiliation, 
aggression, false propaganda and the last 
of all though not the least, violence should 
not be allowed to contaminate the sacred 
cause of nationalism Let it cultivate love, 
an intense love for one's own country bnt 
with no ill-feeling towards other countries. 
Let it teach each people to try to realize its 
own soul, to learn and make its own history, 

70—9 


to respect its own culture and tradition above 
all others and to depend upon its own 
capacities. Let it inculcate upon the people 
that imitation characterizes a child and they 
should not fee] proud to imitate another 
people. Imitators can never feel equal to 
those they imitate. Let it discourage the 
habit of comparison. To every devoted soul 
his country must always be above comparsion. 
The spirit of comparison is unwholesome 
inasmuch as it tends to offend others and 
may unconsciously offend one’s own, Let it 
teach the people that wherever they may go 
their life must vindicate their country’s ideal 
without being offensive to others. Let it 
teach every man to make it a motto of his 
life to contribute something to the cause of 
his country so that when he dies he can 
die with the happy thought that he has his 
share in his country’s good name. Above 
all, let no man consider any sacrifice great 
when it means upholding the honour of his 
sacred motherland. 

Some may contend that such nationalism 
will tend to make the people conservative, 
that extreme love for one’s own and indiffe- 
rence to even the good things of other 
nations, will only arrest the progress of the 
country. In this age of progress the country 
that pays no attention to the good things of 
other countries is bound to fall behind. 
Thus it will be regarded as a backward 
country. 

Tlie contention is based upon a mistaken 
conception. This nationalism refers to the 
people of those countries that are under 
foreign subjection. No people under foreign 
domination can have any real progress, for 
wliat is considered to be so, refers more to 
the rulers than the ruled. Whatever good 
is accomplished in a subject country is a 
tribute to its alien rule/s and a justification 
for their being so. The people are surrounded 
by situations that constantly seek to exalt 
the position of the rulers and the value of 
all things that go by their names. This 
means a proportional dissipation of people’s 
loyalty to their own. When there is a talk 
that some country under a foreign govern- 
ment has made considerable progress it is 
either a fal«e propaganda of the ruling 
people to hoodwink tbe world or what is 
worse it means a condition in which the 
people are being drawn away from their 
soul and are within the grip of assimilation 
and then absorption. 

There should be no superstition about 
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„ name. Conservatism is the only wholesome 
nationalism of n subject people. It Is tho 
only state in which tho nabjcct people alio" 
their true vitality, tor it means Ihomnintonnnco 
of their corporate life Mmm “ n tl £ the 
S!5‘ elate "through ££ Ty ", attain 

n'ssrWt. 

and strike at mo ? conllict 

mrot Tho former case me; J, 0 ‘”u„r ; ”tto 
litics independence m ’ JJllizition. of 

't"THi”\H’fr , ’l i t l r ,“ d3U tcm n p ft orarv because 
that o! tho rulers , with Us cimm 

forces itsoll npon tho form #(jw . 

to superiority an . . ^ nn y r ate, the 

bilitiea of such a, I ns tmeot^ Atjnr^ Now 
conllict between the i t ith „ thins statics 

a conflict is not pos™ he only pushed 

t« R rrVStty so "ns »’ » 

or pulled; ,5” Jh'power of resistance it is 
tion maintains >ts Po h!m ,i it ls „ 0 

never f'f°f or 0 t” le civilisation of a subject 
™ plo ‘to maintain its own mspirms 

individuality. subject people lies. 

Th0 nationalism o » „ ^ ^ , pirit of 

therefore, m itj c 1 Thcro SO uld bo no 
conserving \ ° b a thing which is 

replacing of any™ country, for it means 
not produced in sclf-rcspoct. It w 

aQ effective blow « tr ^ is f re e, to accept 
all right ^en f or they come to adorn 

thing* ®V°Kft^Soned its own govern- 

and not to bo sa f 0 for its soul . 

went keeps tl'° thron t deal of swearing 
There is again M ft9 modernism, 

hv what is usua y , . abreast of the 
Wo must bo modem and keey . 

things Wcstcrn“as il everything modern must 


hero its origin in tho West. To bo modern 
does not imply to bo a sbadoiv of the 
Westerner. Bush people can be " m 
improvins upon Rs own thing, in its own 

‘"^Nationalism thus conceived ml I roared 
is a pore form of self-assertion and 
, freo from the taint of oflonsfyo egotism. 
It fosters no motive of retaliation for tho 
lurm done) as it begins with a thorough 
searching of heart and develops with the 
progress*.,! solf-diseiplino tho end of which 
?, complete self-assertion, a synonym for 
Independence. Shorn of its destructive 
meaning it is quite, consistent with the , morel 
and spiritual tradition of the bast ana is 
therefore, n danger to none. I deserves the 
sympathy of all unselfish minds including 
E of the West, for it is not a preparation 
to meet evil with evil but an attempt to 
convert evil into good. . 

C insider what it would mean if the 
mystical Orient instead of adhering reUgi- 
ousk to its own standard of civilized life, 
tho Western standard. Tho West may 
temporarily feel flattered that the B,st ,s 

foUowieg ,t. but the Anal result may not 
bo all ornmisiog Fitly years ago or a I tie 
thin so Japan was living a quiet 

•tnTicultnr.il ’ life immersed m her own 

ivond'eruful art. Too West came, knocked 
nt her gate, got in and pasted a 
that she was uncivilized All on a sudden 
shf* became civilized as she shoved her 
efficient hands in killing thousands of 

Russians She M now thoroughly mil. anzed 
nrarl m the manner of tho West sno 
civilizing the Koreans and Hie FormosanS; 
Tinao therefore, is now one of the n o 

India's 350,000.000 of people moo Pj "» ‘“ e 
_.,u of aggressive nationalism and militarism. 

^Ihlapfn'a population it wool mean baR 

Of the world’s population tikin 0 «P ™ 
challenge of the West to be equally aggre^ive. 
Consider then what it would mean to the 

WO Bot something must be done. These 
Oriental countries with their long and 
.Winns history, their immense wealth of 
culture -annot endure organized humiliation 
for too long. Nor can they vanish from 
'the faro of the Ea.tl, like the Aztecs and 
tho Incas. Constructive nationalism 13 the 
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-medy they have — ^ t T 

. domitable self-assertion Qn the 

other 0 hand TTturdy self-confidence -ffl 


fs £”!s ?H u £b5 ! ,B| 

tfbegin a sell-study and thus recover it. 
better self. 


The Landholders of Bengal 

Their Burden and Responsibilities 
By NARENDRA NATH LAW, m.a., rh.n. 


ENERALLT speaking, the 1 l«»d^d«J 

G ^S 4 5 the°duUes 'and 

their care. It .« ^'h cons.derao , y 

that I have to state these fact-, becmso j am 
without a tinge of | rowt b of certain 
viewing /with darm * B mind which are 
g£sn , fte taterSs of the landholders 

“ S “one of these tendencies tvhich^ha^of late 
assumed a proportion t»t ra ^ rouch mis 

neglected is in Teg , u nt 0 [ Bengal 

understood Permanent S the ques- 

in certain parts of the coun y_ fornJ 

tion has 1 ”? W 0 ^ “he financial difficulties ot 
on account of tne financial arrange- 

Bengal under the exist ng , n 

meat, and P“ bllo p ”‘anent Settlement ot 
seizing upon 'he B ™ ince a s inequitable 
land revenue in this pre o{ th9 province 
when the rest of the P P ^ en 0 j taxation 
are bearing an mcr '-tem taken to show 
Considerable pains ha does not 

that the Permanent Sememe ^ne ra i ^ 
preclude the imp inclusive of the 

falling upon all classes theh . tocome 

Zemindars e. 0-, th , part 0 [ a 

or profits from f r \ cn, ‘“ .tax. The objec- 
general scheme ot Settlement have been 

lions to the Permanent Seuleme^port of ^ 

brought to a focu w here arguments 

1 Statutory Commission roposa i to tax 

have been advanced for tneir P‘ 
agricultural incomes. question the 

It is not necessary to 

plausibility of some of There K n0 

the justification of the otnem. 


doubt for instance, that if the agricultural 
incomes were taxed, not only should a large 
range of incomes, hitherto exempt, be 

brought under the assessment but in respect 
o“ those landholders who enjoy uon- 

aericultural incomes, the tax should be at 
5Eer rate if the agricnltnral incomes 
were added. It is also true that there is a 
large nnmber of intermediate interests i which 
at present pay no tax at all, and it may ho 
desirable to bring them under some general 
i a nf direct taxation. Moreover, it is 
contended' that the Permanent Settlement 
led to certain glaring discrepancies in 
to Incidence of the land tax in Bengal. 
•'There is land in the city of Calcutta, as 
tho Statutory Commission remarks, to 
owner of which pays in land revenue a 

°ronipr nart of a rupee per acre, although the 
f Dnaa l value of the land runs into thousands 
„t rupees ”* Another discrepant result has 
bleu tot some of to districts which were 
Mly developed 130 years ago, now contri- 
bute much more by land revenue than some 
far bigger and far richer districts in remoter 

’“‘lew wo e nld al deny that these arguments, 
lew woura j" strict e00 n 0I nic 

b rincioles look prirrn fade sound and sub- 
stantial In order to appraise these argn- 

™”V‘ however, it is necessary to refer to 

to theories or well-reasone d precepts as y 


« Vd.Lp.3M 
t Ibid., p. 310. 
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n sot of welt- tried maxim*? or expedients 
based on experience. The public demand 
on land presents a striking illustration of 
this fact Land taxation is governed by 
many considerations, of which custom and 
tradition aro not the least important. In 
India, any attempt to over-ride custom and 
tradition which havo grown up round tho 
various interests in land and to supplant 
them by the forces of economic competition 
is bound to result in grave consequences to 
society. Tho land-holder and all the 
interests subordinate to him stand in n 
certain relation to tho land, which has 
acquired tho sanctity of custom and tradi- 
tion. Any official measure that is likely to 
disturb that relation will be striking at tho 
very root of social solidarity and well-being. 
Tho Regulation I of 1793. which introduced 
the Permanent Settlement, was essentially 
based on this recognition nnd it is an 
established fact now that but for tho 
Permanent Settlement, the security of 
revenues would have been clearly impossible • 
and tho stability of tho province seriously 
endangered. Economic principles aro often 

adhered to in utter disregard of political 

considerations. Tho contentment and well- 

being of the landed interests of the country 
provide nn asset which in raluo and im- 
portance exceeds tho material assets that 
could be obtained by squeezing them on 
strict .economic principles. It is a significant 
tendency of modern times that tho maximum 
that could be taken as land revenue is 

being steadily diminished in areas which 
nro not permanently settled and the period 
of settlement is also being steadily lengthen- 
ed in the case of the temporary settled 
areas of the country. 

In these circumstances, the observations 
of the Statutory Commission could only bo 
appreciated with reference to tho conditions 
obtaining in the country. On the basis of 
the Permanent Settlement, alienations of 
land have been made and a large number 
of interests has been allowed to grow up 
between the cultivator and tho landholder. 
It is not true that all these interests are in 
tho nature of parasites. Reclamation of 
jungles or inaccessible plots of land required 
experienced hands supported by energy 
and industry, nnd if a landholder for tho 
purpose has created a separate interest, 
he has done what every other man with 
ordinary intelligence and common sense 
would have done. Tho intermediate interests 


aro the various limbs that, at a certain rate 
of profit, connect tho landholder with tho 
ryots. It is not contended that all of 
these interests are necessary or inevitable, 
but everyone who has any intimate know- 
ledge of how a big zrmindary is managed 
will agree that most of these interests 
represent a useful link in the system of 
agriculture. The analysis, given by Major 
Jack in his “Final Report on Bakargunj 
Settlement,” of tho processes of sub-infeuda- 
tion in Bengal shows that two of the six 
causes leading to sub-infendation are based 
on economic necessities, namely, develop- 
ment and promotion of agriculture and that 
another cause, namely, the interpolation of 
tenures, is also partly prompted by the 
requirements of managing a largo and 
scattered estate. Family arrangements arc 
also responsible for a consideiabie degree 
of sub infeudation but these together with 
fraudulent transfer can be set off against 
pious benefactions such as tho Mohsin 
endowment which have benefited the 
community as a whole. On the whole, 
it would bo wrong for anybody to 
make a definite statement that sub- 
infeudation in Bengal was an avoidable 
evil and that no consideration is due to the 
zami odars for tho interception of the rent 
which they receive from tho ryots by the 
intermediate interests. It is clear that in 
roost cases economic necessities, custom and 
tradition have been responsible for the large 
body of interests that are maintained on the 
land. 

To deal with this question of minute sub- 
infeudation which renders the land revenue 
system of parts of tho country so inelastic, 
it is necessary to proceed in a cautious and 
statesmanlike manner with a due recognition 
of the large interests involved in the complex 
system of land tenures obtaining in our 
country. To accuse roundly tho existence of 
these intermediaries that separate the zamin- 
dar from the ryot and to assume, as many 
responsible writers have done, that the land- 
holders have been generally enjoying a huge 
“unearned increment,” due to the Permanent 
Settlement of the public demand on land are 
theses which anyone intimately connected 
with tho land systems of India will find it 
difficult to support. There are individual 
instances where the landholder by means of 
good management, thrift and local circum- 
stances which may havo prevented any con- 
siderable degree of §ub-infeudatiou as in 
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Midnapore, has been able to increase his own 
revenue. So far as this is the case, a part 
of the increased revenue may represent what 
is called unearned increment due to the 
growth of population, rise of prices and 
other incidents of economic progress. But 
even here it must be remembered that a 
considerable part of what is miscalled an 
unearned revenue is due to the reclamation 
of vast lands and Jungles, formation of new 
soil not assessed to revenue at the time 
the settlement was made. As regards this, 
it is certainly open to question whether such 
a possibility was or was not contemplated 
when the phrase “tn consequence 
of the improvement of their respective 
estates” was inserted in Section 7 
of the Regulation I of 1793. I think, there- 
fore, that the critics of Permanent Settlement 
today should guard themselves against 
making any misleading statement regarding 
"unearned increment,” a terra more misunder- 
stood than abused, or declaring roundly 
against the existence of unnecessary parasites 
between the zamindats and the ryots. 

If the force of the arguments in tho two 
preceding paragraphs is admitted, the main 
plank of the attack upon the Permanent 
Settlement will be gone. What I have aimed 
to show above is that the Statutory Com- 
mission, since it was no part of their duty to 
investigate in any detail the actual forms of 
land tenures that have grown in Bengal, 
particularly in the districts of Eastern Bengal, 
they failed to get a correct measure of the 
implications involved in any proposal 
trenching on the Permanent Settlement. 


I now propose to emphasize another 
aspect of the question which is too forgotten. 
I refer to the genesis of the Permanent 
Settlement. It is well-known that the prime 
necessity of the Permanent Settlement was 
the establishment of public credit and the 
stabilization of public revenue Art VT of 
the Proclamation (Sec 7 of the Regulation 
of 1793) specifically explains that the great 
object of the Permanent Settlement was to 
put an end, for ever, to the practice of all 
former Governments of altering and raising 
the land tax from time to time. This ex- 
planation is further followed up by the 
concluding paragraph of that section in 
which it is laid down that 


“The Governor-General in Council trusts that 
the proprietors ot land, sensible ot the benents 
conferred upon them. by the public assessment 
being fixed for ever, will exer 1- themselves in the 


cultivation of their lands, under the certainty 
that they will enjoy exclusively the' fruits of 
their own good management and industry, and 
no demand will ever be made upon them, 
or their heirs or successors, by the present or 
any future Government, for an augmentation of 
the public assessment in consequence of tho 
improvement of their respective estates.” 

Commenting on the state of affairs then 
obtaining in the country, Hr. Pattle, a 
former Member of the Board of Revenue, 
makes the following observations : 

“Tho countrv brought under the Decennial 
Settlement was for the most part wholly unculti- 
vated. Indeed, such was the state of the country 
from tho prevalence of jungle infested by wild 
beasts that to go with any tolerable degree of 
safety horn Calcutta to any of the adjacent 
districts a traveller was obliged to have at each 
stage four drums and as many torches : besides, 
at this conjuncture, public credit was at its lowest 
ebb, and the Government was threatened with' 
hostilities from various powerful Native States. 
Lord Cornwallis's great and comprehensive mind, 
saw that tho only resource within his reach in 
this critical emergency was to establish public 
credit and redeem tho extensive jungles of the 
country. These important objects, he perceived, 
could only bo effected by giving to the country a 
perpetual, land assessment made on tho gross 
rental with reference to existing productiveness 
and therefore promising to all those who would 
engage the encouragement of an immense profit 
from extending cultivation. Admitting the sacrifice 
was very. great, I think it cannot be regretted when 
it is considered what difficulties it conquered, and 
what prosperity it has introduced and achieved. 
For my part. I am convinced that our continuance 
in the country depends on the adoption of that 
measure, and that our stability could not otherwise 
have been maintained unaltered." 

I could multiply such quotations from 
responsible authorities and show that the 
raison d'etre of the Permanent Settlement 
was the political necessity of a stable 
revenue at a time when no other sources 
of revenue were available to the Govern- 
ment. Year after year the zarnindars have 
borne the burden of that revenue which in 
the initial period was admittedly heavy, if 
not ruinous, in its incidence upon the 
landlords. Even now the zarnindars of 
Bengal are responsible for about i fs of the 
revenues of the exchequer of Bengal. 
Nobody says that the zarnindars ought to 
be compensated now for having been 
compelled to bear the substantial portion 
of the revenue burdens of the Government 
at a time when no other classes had begun 
to contribute on anything approaching the 
scale of the land revenue demands. Till 
lately, that is, till the emergency increases 
in the income-tax rates were sanctioned. 
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land reyeutSc bote a greater share of the 
revenues of the country than either customs 
1 or income-tax. Even if the landholders were 
capable of bearing additional taxation— an 
easy hypothesis against which I hare 
entered a careat— tho question was not 
whether they should do it, but whether tho 
burden which they are already bearing is 
not adequate or proper as compared with 
the burdens borne by tho other communities 
in India. No impartial observer would 
deny that tho landholders as a class are 
bearing their just and proper share of the 
expenses of the Government, not to speak 
of the past, when they alone bore a major 
share of the liabilities of tho Government. 

Assuming that the State has the theore- 
tical or legal power to change or revise 
previous legislation, I can certainly claim 
that Regulation I of 1793 stands on a 
different footing. On the basis of that 
regulation a settlement has been 
made involving a contract, the sanctity 
of which cannot and should not 
be injured. It is only the interpretation of 
the Settlement that couceros us. I do not 
however proposo now to take upon myself 
the interpretation of that document on which 
a vast literature, quite a theatrum legale, 
has evolved. It will be sufficient to stress 
hero the fact that even the Judges of the 
High Court who are no partisans of any 
side, have differed in their interpretation 
of the terms of the Regulation. 1 recognize 
that in a recent case* the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council has given an adverse 
verdict. But that indirectly supports ray 
argument that as a matter of financial or 
pabiio p&hey Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal need not be examined in its legal or 
judicial aspect but in its bearing, in the 
first placo, on the financial system as a 
.whole and in the second placo on the 
ability of tho zaraindars to pay more. 

On the first question, I have already 
indicated my opinion, namely, that the 
zaraindars are already hearing a fair and 
adequato share of the burdens of taxation 
and that the recent tendency in other parts 
of India is to restrict tho public demand 
on land and to increase the period of 
settlement- From practical considerations, 
therefore, the attempt to interfere with the 
Permanent Settlement or to impose fresh 


* Probhat Ch. Barua v. Tho King Emperor. 
May 1930 h- R. &7 Ind. Ap. 228- 


taxes on the zaraindars is not a move j 0 
the right direction. Politically also, it is 
unwise, because it is likely to entrench 
severely upon the stability 6f a class that 
could always be depended upon, on 'account 
of their status and influence, the creation 
largely of the Permanent Settlement, to 
promote the forces of order and progress. 
Further taxation of zaraindars will create a 
panic among them or at any rate acute 
discontent. If we except the ictermed/ate 
interests subsisting on land the taxable 
margin of the zaraindars becomes small. 
Auy further burdcu on it would invitably 
lead to the disappearance of a large number 
of zamiudars as land would then cease to 
yield, in many cases, even a normal return 
on investment 

The “Final Report on the Settlement 
Operations in Midnapure (1911-17)” discloses 
the fact that taking the advanced portions 
of the district, the percentage of proprietor’s 
assets taken as revenue (under Permanent 
Settlement) comes to 5S’4. The assets of 
the proprietors are the rents paid by tenure 
holders and ryots directly under them and 
a valuation of the cultivated area in direct 
possession of the proprietors. Tbe percent- 
age comes down to 31.2, if tho total rental 
value of the laud is considered instead of 
the proprietor’s assets. The rental v a luo 
is the rent paid by the ryots pins a 
valuation of tho area in direct possession of 
tho proprietors.* 

We have got corresponding figures for 
some of the biggest zainindaries of tho 
Bakargunj district in Major Jack's Report. 
The proportion of the revenue to tho assets 
of the proprietors is very nearly the same 
as in Midnnpore, and cases are not rart) in 
respect of some of tho largest estates that 
75 p c. of proprietor’s assets aro taken as, 
revenue. - }" 

It we tike these two districts as typical 
of Bengal in a large measuro wo find that 
on the average ahiut 50 p. c. of the assets 
of the proprietors are retained by them after 
paying revenue. From this we are to deduct 
the expenses of managing an _ estate and 
other incidental charges. Thus in tho case 
of the most profitable zamindaries, an annual 
receipt of 20 or 23 p. c. of the rents received 
from tbe immediate interest below may be 
expected. If the land revenue demand 


* Final Report, p. 85 
+ Final Report. 1900-1903, table on p. % 
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tiken to ba about one third of the annual 
rental valne of land, then the return to 
the zaraindars on this reutal value will eomo 
np to about ten to fifteen per cent of the 
rental value according to the degree of 
sub-infeudation. The return is not very 
high This is further proved bv the fact that 
in cases where land has been purchased in 
recent 'times, the purchase price of an estate 
has never been less than fifteen to ‘"J? S 
times the income of the estate-holder which 
brings down the return to so low a figure as 
six Sr seven p c. It lias been already shown 
that it is not easy to dispossess or ovpropnatc 
all these interests without jeopardizing the 

agricultural economy of the P™™®- , 

This disposes of the question of the 
• 4 tp nhUitr to niv Is the zimindar 
zaraindars ability to pay* 

comparatively better off than the other 
classes of the community ? As a matter 
of fact, on account of the restrictions 
tmnnsed by tenancy legislation and of 
Station the resources of the zamiodars 
all far short of what would be regarded 
af a comfortable margin for add.tionrf 
taxation. It would be proper to regard 
the land revenue as the counterpart of the 
income-tax or .the historical genesis of both 
these .impositions indicate '■ Th G t0 meut 

TJ-di'f ta f S r 't.,f 'Tand revenue and 
taxes on income are the complement of 
each other, the former be. Of l a levv on 
agricultural income? <i? d the ?“ 

industrial and professional income. A 0 ain, 

a, Baden Powell observes the land revenue 
becoming more and more in effect a jnx 
on ngri cultural income, the tax <m oilier 
incomes is its direct and logical counter-part 1 
Brom economic consideration", it would be 
nnfSr to assess the zamiodars to incooae- 
Cin addition to the land revenue, or to 
the matter JSs Trad 

for SP loca ' uuprovement. I may take the 
liberty Of mentioning that the zamindars 
lioeriv . , y ieir responsibilities in 

have never slu » zamindars 

this matter ana that tooay^ ^ mcome 

SStofiU* hoards “ s ra “f ibaUO,, 

am Tmty l now 0 fSr 0 a ne mnment f ret,?rn ' to the 
1 mar no The W0T <is in 

Regulation I ot . 
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consequence of the improvement of their 
respective estates” which docor w that 
Regulation, were not insetted in vain, ifie* 
zaraindars, I submit, have not been remiss 
in this respect. I have already • quoted the 
description given by 5Ir. Puttie, a former 
Member of the Board of Revenue, about 
the condition of the country when the 
Decennial Settlement was made. A comparison 
of these conditions with tho conditions now 
obtaining will indicate the part which the 
landlords have played in organizing labour 
and capital towards increasing the extent 
of cultivation and the productivity of the 
country They have undertaken philanthropic 
works such as the construction of roads 
and bridges. excavation of tanks and 
establishment of schools, colleges and 
charitable dispensaries, donations to 
universities, hospitals and religious institu- 
tions and have contributed to all useful 
organizations like child welfare, agricultural 
and other exhibitions. Many of the 
roads and bridges m several districts beat- 
testimony to the generosity and sense of 
responsibility of individual zamindars. In 
Bengal, they have constructed water-works 
m ° Serarapore, Bally and Uttarpara, 
Chinsura, Midnapore and other places, If* 
a reference to the various famine reports 
were made. particularly to that ot bir 
R, chard Temple of 1873. it would be 
found tnat the zamindars gave ungrudgingly, 
free of cost, all the land required for 
roads and tanks which were constructed 
during all those scarcities. Towards the 
education of the country, the zemindars 
have made no niggardly contribution I he 
annual volnmes of the earlier reports 
of the Director of Public Instruction of 
Bengal testify to the munificence of zamin- 
dars' for educational endowments As for 
large benefactions, we have the Tagore Law 
Professorship. the College- at Riishahi, 
Berhamoore. Knshnagore. Bard wan, He-ara- 
pur, Bhagalpore, the Association for the 
Cultivation of Science, the Medical College 
of Bengal, the Dirbhanga Library Building? 
of the Calcutta University, the Benares Hindu 
University and various other monuments ot 
the philanthropy of the zamindars and 
taluqdars of India. The establishment of 
Maktabs and Madrasas on the one hand and 
of the Tots on the other points to the part 
which the landholders have played in the 
maintenance of the indigenous culture of 
India. The benefactions of the Nawabs of 
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Murshidabad and Dacca and of Jtataramad 
Mobsin have been equalled by those of very 

L w oS?offfi°irtsrr>c“ cn | 

,^b^e“ . vie. 

s^^srs 

znmindnrs have amply 0 f the 

State for tb° german b0 eIagBera ting 

£rrc|/ h oft^ber cl^ofthe 
community. They provided the lareesr ^ ^ 

$ 6 «5^b- rt S3 

whether there « ECarol £ d thelr S rc nts or not. 
and whether they receive t0 p , iy 

No Oovcroment atk the ,, , s 

tar on profits U that on “ M0 “ Ilt 

, well-known fact that on and the hE1 .y 

operation of tbe sal zamindorios had 

assessment ot revenue ^ l f reTenlI( , Even 

to change hands for am iboUc ^ a , already 

now, many 0 !. “* Joubtedly on a precarious 
shown above, live undou holdings 

margin of profit ot snb-dmsion 

are the results of of management, 

increasing further un der the ousting 

On the “,he land-lords have only 

tenancy ' e .*', s ’5 ll °"l eP s of enhancing the rate. 


tenancy legislation, t w 01lhan cing the nte, 
; C „7arany C c«nt P Sm the fifteen years follow- 


ing the last enhancement. The rate of 

" “St 84 ^“g o Sm toideoi C “of 

rentier acre paid by »“' , P a “^‘S” ntS ay T “ r age 

y S value may Te" estimated at about 
Rs 45 per acre for unhusked rice and more 
th-m Rs 60 in the case of jute. The 
incidence of the rent is thus W 
It roust also be remembered that n times 
of scarcity or <^ c ha’s' further 

safeguarded the interests of the tenants 
T hpliflvfi I have made out a case i 
the revision of some of the onirent jjw 

and -tom***" P Bental needs addRiinai 

an additional mg * - mako^tlm 

Sire holders and ryots ertremely precarious. 
A deficit vo judgment on the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal is not to bo summarily 
reached. Too many interests and conslder- 
Itians are involved in the question and I 
tj ° in 5 a , ncs tly ask for a dispassionate and 
nan eiud eed examination of the problem 
X all its implications. I am not umvaro 
of the shortcomings of the landholders, but 
such shortcomings are visible also m other 
communities It will, however, bo admitted 
that the landholder liavo played a useful 
i Ole in the social and economic life of the 
peoplo and in the changing circumstance’ 
that await them, they wil , I hope, rise fully 
to the occasion and continue to make < 
ac’ivc contribution to social, economic ana 
political progress 



India and Lancashire 


I— The Case for Lancashire 

By HORACE G. ALEXANDER 


8 S it inevitable that either the Lancashire 
cotton-spinners or the Indian villagers 
must suffer ? Some people think it is. 
I am not convinced. 

Let us admit, in the first place, that India 
has just as much right to determine her 
own fiscal policy as any other country. I 
at least readily agrees to that. Then let us 
consider what is India’s true interest. 
Opinions will, of course, vary. I can only 
state my own. The true economic interest of 
India must mean primarily the interest of con- 
sumers— that is to say, the peasants and the 
workers in the towns. Now, if the peasants could 
spin and weave all their own cloth, without 
interfering with more profitable undertakings, 
that would, do my mind, be an ideal solution 
for them, though it would certainly be 
disastrous to Lancashire. But, if I am 
rightly informed, that really is not a 
practical solution at the moment. It may 
come, but surely not at once. If, then, 
surplus supplies are needed, shall they come 
from the Indian mills, or from Eagland, or 
from Japan ? I should say, let them come 
from whatever mills can (without exploitation 
of the mill-workers) produce the best goods 
at the cheapest price. If a tariff is put 
on to favour the Indian mills, all experience 
of tariffs suggests that the mill-owners will 
raise the price. Even if this leads to 
better wages to the Indian mill-workers, it 
will injure the far larger number of 
consumers. This might be prevented, I 
suppose, by a statutory price, if the 
consumers’ interest were powerful enough to 
enforce it . 

But, even so, are the Indian mills at 
present in a position to supply all the kinds 
of cotton goods that India wants ? I have 
been assured that the finer counts are not 
yet being produced in any considerable 
quantity in Iadia. If this is true, might it 
not be to India’s advantage, no less than to 
Lancashire’s,' to make a temporary arrangement 
for supplying these finer counts, at least 
until such time as the Indian mills prodace 
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them, or until they edn be produced 
by hand-spianing and weaving, if that is 
practicable ? This would give Lancashire 
tho opportunity of adapting herself to the 
change of circumstance that is inevitable. 

I do not suppose there are many Indians 
who want to make Lancashire workers suffer, 
unless such suffering is unavoidable in the 
interest of the people of India. So I put 
forward these suggestions, realizing that they 
may be based on an imperfect appreciation 
of all the facts, in which case they must fall 
to the ground, but hoping thereby to achieve 
the economic prosperity of India without 
bringing greater misery to Lancashire. 

The Lancashire workers proved at the 
time of the American Civil War that they 
could place the emancipation of an alien race 
above their own material interest. Jinny 
Lancashire workers to-day are strong 
supporters of the Indian demand for freedom. 
But they are not convinced that a complete 
boycott of their cloth is going to benefit the 
people of India. I must confess that I, too, 
find the economic argument unconvincing. 

One more consideration is in my mind. 
There is ono argument that JIahatma Gandhi 
apparently uses whicli seems to me very 
unconvincing. He seems to suggest that 
because Lancashire has “exploited” India by 
flooding her with cheap mill-raado cotton- 
goods, the present depression in Lancashire 
is an inevitable and just retribution. Quite 
apart from the use of the word "exploited” 
in a sense that I do not quite understand 
(I am not at all denying the scandalous methods 
employed in the early days for destroying 
Indian trade and building up English trade 
in its place), I do not believe it is right to 
acquiesce in tins idea of retributive justice. 
That human development does often lead 
to great suffering, as often for tho innocent 
as for the guilty, cannot be denied, and so 
far human wisdom has not been sufficient to 
anticipate and so to avoid these (on one side) 
disastrous changes of fortune. 
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Bat to-day we are surely learning a higher 
morality. Whatever crimes have been 
committed by aoe section of humanity against 
another, wo are striving to create a society 
which may be for the benefit of all ; and 
so long as our proposals advantage any 
ono section of mankind at the expense of 
real suffering for another section, they are 


short of perfection. I believe that as wo 
learn to be generous and loving to those 
who have injured U3, we .are mating it easier 
for them to face up to their own evil deeds, 
and so to produce a real change of heart. 
And a change from evil to good in the heart 
of man is, I fancy, the only revolution 
that can redeem mankind. 


D — The Case for India 

Bt RAMANANDA CHATTER JEE 


T HIS article is not a complete presenta- 
tion of the case of Lancashire vs. 
India. It consists of a few comments 
on Mr. Horace G. Alexander’s article. 


In answer to his first question I say, 
Lancashire need not suffer. After considering 
all the facts and figures during his present 
sojourn in England, Mahatma Gandhi has 
arrived at the conclusion that only 3 per cent 
of the decrease in the export of Lancashire 
textiles is due to the Indian political boycott, 
the rest being accounted for by the world-wide 
economic depression and Japan’s competition 
in the textile market. It is not perhaps 
beyond the business ingenuity of England 
to' find markets for this 3 per cent m 
countries which do not produce cotton and 
cotton goods, or in the alternative to divert 
if ,\9 activity of the producers of this 3 per cent 
to some other kinds of manufacture. 

Mr. Alexander says that the true economic 
interest of India must mean the interest of 
the peasants and the workers in the towns. 
And in their interest he would allow tho 
“surplus supplies” of cloth to come from 
whatever mills (in India or abroad) can 
produce tho best goods at tho cheapest price. 
In tho next paragraph of his article he 
■wants only the finer counts to be supplied to 
India by Lancashire. Now, the peasants in 
our villages and the workers in our towns, 
the direct economic interest of whom alone 
lie takes into account, do not consume the 
fine stuff of Lancashire;— they make use of 
coarser good®, which both India and Japan 
can and do supply better than Lancashire. 
So if the finer coants are to be allowed to 


come to India, either it must be in the 
interest of the wealthier classes of India, 
whose interest Mr. Alexander does not and 
need not take into acconut, or tho finer counts 
would displace some of the coarser stuff worn 
by the (rural) peasants and the (urban) workers. 
The latter development, which alone I need con- 
sider, would be undesirable for three reasons. 
First, though wo want the masses of India to 
be healthy and comfortable, we do not want 
them to have any craving for or be 
accustomed to luxuries like the finer stuff of 
Lancashire. In the second place, oven if the 
finer stuff of Lancashire could be sold here 
cheaper than our coarser Indian fabrics, the 
cheapness would bo only apparent. For our 
coarser goods last longer than Lancashire’s 
finer stuff. In the third place, the ousting 
of our coarser fabrics by Lancashire’s finer 
ones woufef injuro our miffs This cannot 
be allowed. 

Let mo now consider whether it is rcifily 
to the interest of our peasants nud workers 
to bo supplied with the cheapest fabrics, 
irrespective of the country of their manu- 
facture. 

My first contention is that we should hot 
go in for any temporary cheapness, for I am 
sure India will ere long be nblo to produce 
with power-looms both coarse and fine fabrics 
cheaper than Lancashire, as sho did a century 
ago with her hand-looms alone. In proof of the 
last statement, I quote tho following passage 
from the evidence of Mr. Robert Brown, 
who “had extensive dealings in cotton piece- 
goods from India,” before the Sdect Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords in 1813; 
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Can you state the difference between the pnco 
which British white calicoes from the [British] 
manufacturers fetch per yard, and that at which 
Indian wnite calicoes of nearly .the same dimen- 
sions and quality sold [in Britain] at the March 
sales of the [East India] Company?— From a 
calculation I have recently made, I find that the 
difference is from 30 to 60 per cent that is to 
say, that [Indian] goods at tho last March sale sold 
by the East India Company at from 30 to 60 per 
cent less than tho same qualities, width, and .des- 
criptions could be bought from the [British] 
manufacturers. 

My second contention is that, even if 
Indian textile manufacturers could never 
compete in the Indian market with British 
manufacturers without a protective tariff and 
a popular boycott of Lancashire goods, 
which is extremely unlikely, it would 
bo to the advantage of tho masses 
to pay a higher price for Indian goods. 
For, in the first place, some of them would 
gain directly by producing more cotton, 
some by spinning and weaving in their 
cottages, and some as wage earners in the 
increasing number of cotton mills. In the 
second place, they would gain indirectly 
also. As more money would flow into the 
hands of the mill-owners, their agents and 
retail sellers and various other classes in the 
country, Government would have more 
revenue to spend for education, sanitation 
and agricultural and industrial development ; 
and as Government must sooner than later 
become national, such increased expenditure 
for tho benefit of the masses is certain. 
Another indirect gain to tho masses from 
various classes in India getting richer would be 
that these classes would spend wore Sot the 
removal of illiteracy and ignorance by 
opening and conducting schools, colleges and 
universities ami for the relief of people in 
distress from epidemics, scarcity and famine, 
floods, storms, earthquakes, etc. Mr. 
Alexander can ascertain what tho British 
philanthropic mill-owners and mill-hands 
bare hitherto dono for India along these lines. 

If Indian mill-owners raise prices by 
taking advantage of a protective tariff, we 
know how to fight them. In any case, if they 
do get rich by raising prices, I have shown 
how even ' that will be of direct and 
indirect advantage to the Indian masses, 
which tho enrichment of Lancashire has 
never been and will not in all probability 
be in fature. 

.As to the kind of temporary arrange- 
ment suggested by Mr. Alexander for 
Lancashire’s advantage, I do not know 


how that can be practically arranged. For, 
as the days and weeks and months and 

years pass, the number and productive 

capacity of India’s spinning wheels, band- 
looms, spinning mills and weaving mills have 
been increasing. If an exact sliding scale of 
imports from abroad adapted to this 
continuous increase could be devised, it 
would bo worth considering. Supposing 
such a scale could be devised, India 

could give preference to Lancashire 

only on the condition laid down by 

Mahatma Gandhi being fulfilled, namely, 
that Great Britain would agree to India 
being as free in her internal affairs and 
external relations as Great Britain herself. 
Otherwise thero is no reason why Lancashire* 
should be preferred to Japan — it was not 
Japan which ruined Indian industries by 
deliberate misuse of political power. 

I am not, of course, admitting that we 
should import any textiles from abroad. 
We should, if necessary, consume less cloth 
than we do. India’s power of adapting herself 
to voluntary and involuntary semi-nudity 
cannot bo measured. Under a National 
Government, I would support, if necessary, 
stringent sumptuary regulations as to each 
family’s and individual’s consumption of 
cloth. 

As for Lancashire getting sufficient time 
to adapt herself to India’s doing without 
Lancashire goods, I think Lancashire, if she 
were righteous and wise and farsighted, has 
had ample notice. 

She got the first serious notice during 
the Bengal anii-Partition agitation 55 years 
ago. The second notice was given 10 years 
ago at the inception of Non-co-operation. 
The third notice was given last year. But 
Lancashire has grown neither wise nor 
righteous. Instead, British capitalists are con- 
spiring with the separatist Moslems to sell 
their goods in India with their help, and now 
with the help of the British Imperialist dodge 
of tying the rupee to the tail of the sterling. 

I shall believe in Lancashire's sincere support 
of India’s demand for freedom when I find 
some more tangible proof than words, words, 
words. 

Regarding the use of the English word 
exploitation, as Mr. Alexander is an English- 
man, it is not for a foreigner to convince him 
that Mr. Gandhi has used it in a correct 
sense, though personally I am sure he has. 

As regards retribution, I have not read 
anywhere that Mahatma Gandhi has actually 
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used the argument ascribed to him by the 
writer. Personally I do not wish the 
Lancashire pcoplo to suffer. But if it was 
natural for Lancashiro capitalists and working- 
men to profit by the iniquitous policy which 
enriched Britain and impoverished India, it 
is not for a humblo individual liko myself 


to pall in question the justness of the law 
which may make them also sufier the con- 
sequences of that unrighteous policy. 

I am neither n teacher of higher morality 
nor a philanthropist. So I must not attempt 
to soar into tho heights whero Mr. Alexander 
roams with such ease. 


INDIANS ABROAD 


Br BENASRIDAS CIIATURVEDI 


[Here is tlie article of Mr. R. B. Pandya, Director 
of the Kenya Daily Mail . leferred to in our notes 
in The, Modern Renew of Oct. 1931. 

BrNARSIDAS CllATUUVUM] 

The Coming Struggle in Kenya 
“Kenya Lost Everything Lost” 

This S. 0. S. was sent to India by tho 
Right Honourable V. S. Srinivas Sastri sonio 
years ago. 

Time is fast approaching when tho same 
S. 0. S. will havo to be repeated becauso 
India’s outpost is again threatened and is in 
imminent danger of being overpowered. 

In order to appreciate tho situation and 
understand it in its proper perspective, 
knowledge of principal events leading to the 
appointment and sitting of Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee is essential. 

Tho hostilities Kegan in 1919 when Indians 
were excluded from tho franchise given to 
Europeans. Representations; were made ns a 
result of which agreement was readied 
between the India Office and the Colonial Office. 
This agreement is known as Wood- 
TVinterton Agreement.” It is of interest to 
remember that Mr. Wood is tbo present Lord 
Irwin, the ex-Viecroy of India. The Kenya 
Government rejected the agreement against 
even the wishes of tho Colonial Office. Tho 
White settlers of Kenya threatened rebellion 
and arrangements were actually made to 
spirit away the Governor and ship 'tho 
Eos back lo India if tbo Colonial OIRco 
insisted on keeping to the terras ot tho 

agreement ja| i t[1 „liito paper in 

,<103 where it Karo Mans communal 
franchise and tiro °® lllc Lc e lsk,, ' c 


Council as against eleven for Europeans. 
Highlands were reserved for the Europeans 
only. The Indian community summarily 

rejected this white Paper proposals, non-co- 
operated with the Government and, to show 
their intense feeling of resentment, 

resorted to the policy of non-payment of the 
Toll Tax. Backed by strong public opinion 
in India tho community stood fast. Tho 
Imperial Government stated that the question 
was kept open. Then in order to show 
that they wero always reasonable in their 
attitude, Indians agreed to have themselves 
represented by nomination on the Councils 
till the question of franchtso was settled. 
Sir Edward Grigg, th« then Governor of 
Kenya, misinterpreted this spirit of co- 
operation while ho w’ns in England and said 
in one of his speeches that Indians had 
nccepfed tho communal franchtso and that 
tho franchise question in Kenya had been 
solved ! Sir Edward at this timo was in 
England for some very important purpose. 
The Colonial Office had summoned tho 
Governors of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika 
for tho purpose of discussing the question 
of tho advisability of federation or the 
closer union of these territories. Sir Edward 
Grigg had very high ambitions. Ho had n 
sort of understanding with the Kenya 
settlors in tho matter of federation. Tho 
settlers desired to havo Swaraj first and they 
had asked that os a prico of their consent 
to federation to which they wero otherwise 
opposed. Tho Governor of Uganda was 
lukewarm nbout these proposals whilst the 
Governor of Tanganyika was opposed to' 
any sort of federation with Kenya. 
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Tho Colonial Office therefore appointed a 
Royal Commission under the chairmanship 
of Sir Hilton Young in November 1927 
“to consider certain questions relating to the 
closer union of the Dependencies in Eastern 
and Central Africa and allied subjects/* 

Toe Imperial Government said in their 
white paper of 1923: 

“In the administration of Kenya His Majesty’s 
Government regard themselves as exercising trust 
on behalf of tho African population and they are 
unable to share or delegate this trust, the object 
of which may be defined as the protection and 
advancement of the Native Races.” 

They also declared in very clear and 
precise terras their policy regarding the 
position of immigrant communities. Referring 
to this* the white paper said: — 

. “Primarily Kenya is an African Territory and 
His Majesty’s Government think it necessary 
definitely to record their considered opinion 
that the interest of the African Natives must be 
paramount and that if and when these interests 
and tho interests of immigrant; communities should 
conflict the former should prevail." 

The Indian community accepted this 
position readily as they saw that it was for 
tho good of the children of the soil. The 
Europeans understood it in the light of 
make-shift and make-believe. They knew that 
Government could never use this policy 
against them in Kenya. 

The appointment of a commission to enquire 
in to the possibility of closer union was 
utilized to wriggle out of the position accept- 
ed by settlers in 1923. This is clear from 
tho following clauses in the terras of re- 
ference of tho commission. 

“To make recommendations in regard to 
possible changes in the powers, and compositions 
of various legislative councils of the several 
territories (a) as a result of tho establishment of any 
federal council or other common authority (b) 
«o as to associate. more close ly in the responsibili- 
ties and trusteeship of Government the immigrant 
communities domiciled in the country. ’* 

In 1923 it was regarded that Imperial 
Government can not delegate or share this 
trusteeship of Natives. In 1927 the Royal 
Commission was charged to find out how to 
associate mole closely in the responsibilities 
and trusteeship of Government the immigrant 
races domiciled in country ! 

So suspicious were Indians of the intentions 
of Sir Edward Grigg that sceirg his influence 
in tho appointment and terms of reference 
of tho Commission, strong movement for its 
boycott began. It was with very great 
difficulty and due to the presence of the 


representative of tho Government of India, 
who were sent there to help the Indian 
community, that the oppositionists were 
prevailed upon to withdraw their resolution 
from the open session of the Congress. 

The Commission - Submitted its Report 

Tho recommendations did not satisfy the 
settlers as the principle of Native Trusteeship 
enunciated in the white paper of 1923 was 
repeated and upheld. The Commission did 
not give them official majority in Kenya 
Council. Closer Union ^as recommended 
with the appointment of a High Commissioner 
and the creation of an advisory Council. 
To this central body important subjects had . 
to be transferred. 

The Commission did only partial justico 
to the claim for common franchise put 
forward by Indians. Referring to this 
question they said: — 

“Our view is that in as much as the progress 
of the territory must depend on co-opcration 
between the races the ideal to be aimed at is a 
common roll on an equal franchise with no 
discrimination between the races." 

This excellent view was hedged in by a 
very strange condition which in effect nullified 
tho value of the Commission’s view. They 
said:— 

‘ It is at the same time clear that this ideal can 
be realized only by consent and that the consent of 
the European community can only be obtained 
if they are given a feeJrag of security that 
their interests and institutions are not in any danger 
of being overwhelmed by the mere number of other 
communities.” 

The point to be remembered hero is that this 
so called “theory of consent” is to bo applied 
to one side only, namely, to the Europeans. No 
consent has to be sought when the communal 
form of franchise is to be applied to Indians 
against their strong desire and protests. 
Europeans are not prepared to consent to a 
common roll ns they have declared their 
opposition to it from tho very beginning. 
The Local Government was not of course 
keen on finding out means of getting the 
consent of Europeans. Consent was not 
forthcoming, so the common roll was not to be 
introduced and although claim for a common 
roll was considered to be “an ideal to be 
aimed at and attained,” that was to remain 
a pious wish of some five well-mcaniDg and 
benevolent gentlemen of the Commission. 

As in India after the signirg of Gandhi- 
Irwin truce deliberate attempts were made 
by the Civil Service to break the truce, so 
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used the argument ascribed to Mm by the 
writer. Personally I do not wish the 
Lancashire peoplo to suiter. But if it was 
natural for Lancashire capitalists and working- 
men to profit by the iniquitous policy which 
enriched Britain and impoverished India, it 
is not for a hutublo individual like myself 


to call in question tho justness of the law 
which may make them also sufier the con- 
sequences of that unrighteous policy. 

I am neither a teacher of higher morality 
nor a philanthropist. So I must not attempt 
to soar into tho heights where Mr. Alexander 
roams with such ease. 


INDIANS ABROAD 

By BENASR1DAS CIIATDRVEDI 


[Hero is the articlo of )Ir. H- B. Paodya. Director 
of the Kenya Dmlu.Mcal, referred to in our notes 
in The Modern Jlciietv of Oct. 1031. . 

1 BCNAKSIPAS ClIATCRA EDI] 

The Coming Struggle in Kenya 

“Kenya Lost Everything Lost.” 

This S. 0. S. was sent to India by tho 
Right Honourable V. S. Srinivas Sastri some 

yCa Time°is fast approaching when the same 
S 0. S. will hare to be repeated because 
India’s outpost is again threatened and is in 
imminent danger of being overpowered. 

In order to appreciate tho situation and 
understand it in its proper Perspective 
knowledge of principal events leading to tho 
appointment nnd sitting of Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee is essential. 

Tho hostilities began in 1910 when Indians 
wero excluded from tho franchise given to 
Europeans. Representations were made as a 
result of which agreement was reached 

between thclndia Office and the Colonial Office. 
This agreement is known as 'V 0 . 0 ?' 

"Winterton Agreement. It is of interest to 
remember that Mr. Wood is iho present Lord 
Rwin. the ex-Vtceroy of India. The Kenya 
Government rejected the agreement against 
even the wishes of the Colonial Office Tho 
White settlers of Kenya threatened rebellion 
and arrangements were actually made to 
Mrs? the Governor and ship tho 
Indians back to India if tho Colonial Office 
Sited on keeping to tho terms of tho 

a " r Thi C Colonial Oilico issued a "hito paper in 
I 903 where it gavo Ind.ans communal 
franchise and five seats on tiro Legislative 


Council as against eleven for Europeans. 
Highlands were reserved for the Europeans 
only. The Indian community summarily 
rejected this white Paper proposals, non-co- 
operated with tho Government and, to show 
their intense feeling of resentment, 
resorted to the policy of non-payment of the 
Poll Tax Backed by strong public opinion 
in India tho community stood fast. The 
Imperial Government stated that the question 
was kept opeD. Then in order to show 
that they were always reasonable in their 
attitude, Indians agreed to have themselves 
lepresented by nomination on the Councils 
till tho question of franchise was settled. 
Sir Edward Grigg, th« then Governor ot 
Kenya, misinterpreted this spirit 01 co- 
operation while ho was in England and said 
in one of his speeches that Indians had 
accepted the communal franchise nnd that 
the franchise question in Kenya had been 
solved » Sir Edward at this time was in 
England for some very important purpose. 
The Colonial Office had summoned tnc 
Governors of Kenya, Uganda and Tangany • 
for the purpose of discussing the Question 
of tho advisability of federation , 

closer union of these territories. Sir Ldwara ( 
Grigg had very high ambitions. I * 

sort of understanding with *|« 
settlers in tho matter of federation Iho 

settlers desired to havo Swaraj fir t and Hjcj 
had asked that as a price of their con sent 
to federation to which they ' e , ns 
opposed. The Governor o f Uganda 
lukewarm about these proposals whilst the 
Governor of Tanganyika was opposed 
any sort of federation with henya. 
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The Colonial Office therefore appointed a 
Royal Commission under the chairmanship 
of Sir Hilton Young in November 3927 
“to consider certain questions relating to the 
closer union of the Dependencies in Eastern 
and Central Africa and allied subjects.” 

Tac Imperial Government said in tbeir 
white paper of 1923: 

“In the administration of Kenya Ilis Majesty’s 
Government regard themselves as exercisimr trust 
on behalf of tho African population and they are 
unable to share or delegate this trust, tho object 
of which may be defined as tho protection and 
advancement of the Native Races.” 

They also declared in very clear and 
precise terms their policy regarding the 
position of immigrant communities. Referring 
to this* the whito paper said: — 

“Primarily Kenya is an African Territory and 
His Majesty’s Government think it necessary 
definitely to record their considered opinion 
that the interest of the African Natives must be 
paramount and that if and when these interests 
and the interests of immigrant communities should 
conflict the former should prevail.” 

The Indian community accepted this 
position readily as they saw that it was for 
tho good of the children of tho soil. Tho 
Europeans understood it in the light of 
make-shift nnd make-believe. They knew that 
Government could never uso this policy 
against them in Kenya. 

The appointment of a commission to enquire 
in to the possibility of closer union was 
utilized to wriggle out of the position accept- 
ed by settlers in 1923. This is clear from 
the following clauses in the terms of re- 
ference of tho commission. 

“To make recommendations in regard to 
possible changes in the powers, and compositions 
of various legislative councils of the several 
territories (a) as a result of the establishment of any 
federal coiidcjI or other common authority (b) 
so as to associate more elesfjy in the responsibili- 
ties and trusteeship of Government the immigrant 
communities domiciled in the country. - ’ 

In 1923 it was regarded that Imperial 
Government can not delegate or share this 
trusteeship of Natives. In 1927 the Royal 
Commission was charged to find out how to 
associate moie closely in the responsibilities 
and trusteeship of Government the immigrant 
Taces domiciled in country ! 

So suspicious were Indians of the intentions 
of Sir Edward Grigg that seeirg his influence 
in the appointment and terms of reference 
of the Commission, strong movement for its 
boycott began. It was with very great 
difficulty and due to the presence of the 


representative of tho Government of India, 
who were sent there to help the Indian 
community, that the oppositionists were 
prevailed upon to withdraw their resolution 
from tho open session of tho Congress. 

The Commission* Submitted its Recoct 

Tho recommendations did not satisfy the 
settlers as the principle of Native Trusteeship 
enunciated in the whito paper of 1923 was 
repeated and upheld. The Commission did 
not give them official majority in Kenya 
Council. Closer Union .was recommended 
with tho appointment of a High Commissioner 
and the creation of an advisory Council. 
To this central body important subjects had, 
to be transferred. 

The Commission did only partial justice 
to the claim for common franchise put 
forward by Indians. Referring to this 
question they said: — 

“Our view is that in as much as tho progress 
of the territory must depend on co-operation 
between the races the ideal to bo aimed at is a 
common roll on an equal franchise with no 
discrimination between the races.” 

This excellent view was hedged in by a 
very strange condition which in effect nullified 
tho value of the Commission’s view. They 
said: — 

‘ It is at the s3rao time clear that this ideal can 
he realized only by consent and that the consent of 
the European community can only he obtained 
if they aro given a feeling of security that 
their interests and institutions aro not many danger 
of being overwhelmed by the mere number of other 
communities." 

The point to be remembered here is that this 
so called “theory of consent” is to bo applied 
to one side only, namely, to the Europeans. No 
consent lias to be sought when the communal 
form of franchise is to be applied to Indians 
against tbeir strong desire and protests. 
Europeans are not prepared to 'consent to a 
common roll as they have declared tbeir 
opposition to it from the very beginning. 
The Local Government was not of course 
keen on finding out means of getting the 
consent of Europeans. Consent was not 
forthcoming, so the common roll was not to be 
introduced and although claim for a common 
roll was considered to be “ati ideal to be 
aimed at and attained,” tbat was to remain 
a pious wish of some five well-meaning and 
benevolent gentlemen of the Commission. 

As in India after the signing of Gandhi- 
Irwin truce deliberate attempts were made 
by tbe Civil Service to break the truce, so 



The Aftermath of the North Bengal Flood 

Br Prof. RE BAT I JIO HAN LAHIRI. u.a. 


riTHIN tho last decade, flood has visited 
the North Bengal .twice. It made 
- - its first appearance in 102- towards 
the close of tho autumn. Its devastation was 
Sen confined to parts of Bogra and 
Siam districts only. Tho country responded 
splendidly to the coll of Aoharyya Pratnlla 

» B ^thM d a" KtToS' = e7 erery 

saffi,. Wp^s. s* $ 

!{S^w?s i sS r Ss©S 

«'» I^Snof tho tuples 'V Ct ‘" :lt 

tho freo passag *i, p Brahmaputra, was 

flowed down fro sa(i catastrophe 

ir£^A ,s ?Sr‘““^ 

not find any other natural outlet. to gir 

Mainly throng! Saratnagar station 

was constructed near ^th d thcn> _ Tho 

and the " P Srticlc is not however 

aim ol tho Pre.em recurre nco 

to dense means t P of those who think 
ol Hoods. »* “' natural calamities and 
that these fl0 ° ds “'d the control oi human 
as such me “ of many old rivers 

agencies. The { r l ivor .beds due to tho 
and the shrinVine » bridges are many of 

construction of rail ^ root o[ , h6 floods, 
the causes that no , , i ts appearance 

This year ''“ftCautumn when the 
in tho earlier Partoftho^ ^ preparing to 
cultivators of borl ‘ «e B This hm0 t |„ 
gather the seasonal 1, carves vcry sovc 

strain on the pe°P'° “ , h0 wolo of general 
tho flood “PP e ? r ?b 0 political, turmoil from 
JSS country at largo has been suffer, n„ 


for tho last two years. Thus the cup of 
misery was already foil to the brim, f he 
rest was done by tins devastating flood, 
which in its mad fnry has washed away the 
entire jute and paddy crops. f >0 complete 
has been tho work of destruction that many 
middle-class families which were once so 
prosperous and hospitable have been compelled 
to seek the aid of charitable organizations for 
their means of subsistence. , 

The Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha opened 
a relief centre nt Llhirimohanpur (Palma) to 
relievo tho distress of the flood-stricken poop lo 
at a time when tho people hod hardly 
recovered from tho first shock of the flood. 
Tim centre at first began its relief operations 
with 18 villages, comprising an area or iu 
S fluarc miles. Day by day Us work expended 
as the distress and snlTorings of tho l>e?Plo 
went on increasing. At present, .00 families 
belonging to SO different villages are getting 
regular help from tho Hindu Sablia. Lho 
centre has already covered an area of -oh 
square miles and tho days of greater hardship 
are yet to come. This part of file labna 
district— stretching from Ullapara to Dilpashar 
has been tho worst affected ; even the 
dwellings of many people have been washed 
away. Tho Bagdi community of Patiabcra 
are still living in the huts which they raised 
provisionally when their permanent houses 
collapsed at the impact of the floods. 
Famine and pestilenco, tho twin sisters ol 
destruction, aro staring the people in the 
face. Asiatic cholera has broken out 
virtually in many parts of this wide area. 
At Patiabera five persons belonging to two 
families havo died in courso of a few hours. 
To arrest the further spread of tins terrible 
disease tho local Hindu Sabha authorities have 
adopted preventive measures. The services ol 
six physicians were requisitioned and they 
inoculated 600 people last week, when they 
gathered to receive the weekly dole of nco 
from tho Mobanpur centre. 

The situation, far from showing any «n“ 
of improvement, is worsening day by aaj. 
For leant of sufficient funds tee mre oeen 
compelled against our util to mthdrau our 
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Some more victims of tho floods 


tion that people suffer most because they 
mainly depend on agriculture and have no 
other means of livlihood. Attempts are being 
made by the Hindu Sablia to introduce co tage 
industries in this part of the district. 
Already we have started a bin factory, which 
is thriving. The water has subsided 
and receded back to its normal level. The 
ground has become fit for sowing. As a 
timely solution of the problem, let tho agri- 
cultural exports think of some crops which 
may be used as a substitute for paddy 
and may be sown and harvested in less time. 
Many people are living on saint- and, as a 

consequence of it. suffering from diarrhoea 
and dysentery. It is not possible for a single 
organization to feed and clothe these countless 
people for months togetlier-spccially when 
sufficient funds are not forthcoming Wo 
fear, wo shall bo under the painful necessity 
of leaving our unhappy flood-stricken brethren 


in the grip of winter and famine, which aro 
fast approaching. They may have to be 
forsakeu at a time when they will require 
our help most. 

To-day is Du^crah — tho day of peace, 
amity and goodwill. The Bengali Hindus all 
over tho world are celebrating this day in a 
befitting manner, wishing prosperity and 
peace to friends and enemies alike. But hero 
in this part of Bengal, small groups of people, 
pale-looking and famished, have been appearing 
in countless streams from morning till evening 
before the gate of tho relief-oflico and asking 
for a handful of rico and nothing more. 
Dire calamity has mido them forget _ their 
age-long tradition and custom. This is tho 
effect of the floods. The nature has done its 
work. Shall wo not riso superior to it and 
conquer it? Therein lies tho test of modern 
civilization and its agents. 



Ihibbh 



From among those ex-students of the 
Benares Hindu University who are registered 
graduates, ten are elected members of its 
Court for five years. The first election took 
place this year. Among the ten elected are 
three ladies Sriiuti Asm Adhikari, oi.a., 
Srimati Gargi Devi Mathur and Sriiuti 
Iveshab Kumaki Sharoa. 


JIrs. Sujata Rat, first 'Indian lady to 
obtain 51. Ed. degree of Leeds University, 
now Lady Principal Kamrunnessa Girls’ 
School, Dacca. 
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Srimati Gargi Devi Mathur 


Mrs. Sojata Ray 
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Christ as a Revolutionary and a Nationalist 


The Young Men of India, Burma and 
Dylan publishes aa article by the Rev. E. C. 
Dewick, si. a , on some recent tendencies of 
German biblical scholarship and their signi- 
ficance for India. The occasiou for this is the 
publication of a notable book by Dr. Robert 
Eisler, a German scholar, in which the author 
presents a very novel view of the personality 
of Jesus. The basis of Dr. Eisler’s reconstruc- 
tion is the discovery by him of some Slavo- 
nic accounts of Jesus, which are supposed 
to be parts of the original text of Josephus, 
omitted from the Greek version. 

The most striking part of Dr. Eisler’s 
presentation of the personality of Jesus is 
that in which he delineates Jesus as a 
Jewish revolutionary nationalist About 
this point Mr. Dewick says : 

A more serious challenge to traditional Christian 
belief is raised by those passages which suggest 
that Jesus was closely connected with the Jewish 
Revolutionary Movement. Fiom one point of view', 
it might seem that, for. the Christian teacher in 
Tni-fia snr*h a. fnnnliicif’n -’wniilrl lio arrhiallv nf 


both before and after hiui must be regaulecl as 
trifling and insignificant' 1 fp 35) 

In another, he speaks of Him as :~ 

"A man— if it is possible to call this legal 
beggar, glowing with faith m his God, and fi led 
with divine inspiration,— this poor and crippled 
wandering workman, whose word3 have now for 
almost two millennia resounded through the world, 
by the same miserable name which designates also 
the human herd.” (p. 56S). 

Yet, in spite of this note of generous appreci- 
ation, we cannot disguise the fact that the figure 
of Jesus Christ, as painted by Dr Eisler, has in 
it defects, weaknesses and errors which would 
make it impossible for such a figure ever to hold 
that central place m the devotion of mankind, 
which Jesu 3 Christ has held in historic Christen- 
dom. A leader who 13 so much entangled with 
the less noble elements of political controversy, so 
ready to surrender his own ideals of non-violence 
when thpy fail to achieve success, so willing to 
adopt the method of armed revolt against Rome 
as a regrettable necessity (Eisler, p. 570 ),— such 
a leader may compel our admiration and our pity ; 
but he cannot claim our whole-hearted allegiance, 
still less our worship. 


The Effects of Rationalization 


India, such a conclusion •’would be actually of 
assistance, in commending the Christian message. 
For in the present state of tense Nationalist feeling 
in India, it is difficult to enlist sympathy on behalf 
of anyone, whose teaching does not seem to 
support the claims of a nation struggling for its 
libertv agains f Imperial domination. But in the 
New Testament record, Jesus definitely abstains 
-from aDy direct support of the Jewish Nationalist 
Movement * white He shows nc disposition to cringe 
before Roman Imperialism, and condemns the 
Jewish ‘minions’ of the Roman Government with 
contemptuous denunciation, at the same time. He 
derisively and repeatedly refuses t9 ally himself 
with Jewish Nationalism. This political neutrality 
of Jesus is frankly' disappointing to the Indian 
Nationalist, who fails to find h<=re any direct 
support for his own political . policy. But if Dr. 
Eisler is right in his contention that Jesus was 
closely associated Revolutionary Jewish Nationalism 
this would seem to offer an immediate point of 
contact between the polios' of Jesus and the 
desires of Young India to-dav. . ... 

Moreover, the Christ of Eisler is not without 
a beauty, rat ho 3 and charm of His own, or which 
Dr, Eisler himself is by no means unconscious. 
His book contains some striking references to Jesus. 
In one passage he speaks of Huu as : 

“The great King who never reigned; the 
servant ot tho Lori who has yet left on all mankind 
an imprint, compared with « Inch those 
great world-conqucrors and world-destroyers 


Professor Gustav Cassel writes in The 
Mysore Economic Journal on the distur- 
bances in the world economy, and in course 
of his article deals with the effects of 
rationalization ; 


Industry, has endeavoured to gain compensation 
for the biorb wages by those improvements in 
technique and organization, which are usually 
summed up under the terra ’’rationalization.'’ In 
part, these endeavours have been very successful, 
and have provided a greatly extended market for 
certain products, such as automobiles. But ration- 
alization is very unevenly distributed and moreover 
it seems to have but slightly affected those 
branches of production and attribution which 
chiefly have in vi j w the requirements of the 
consumer- This is yet another explanation of the 
increase in the cost of living as compared with 
Other prices. 

The prevalent view that rationalization lias 
created unemployment is hardly correct But for 
the thoroughgoing rationalization which ha* been 
carried out, industrial goods produced with such 
costly labour would liave been too expensive, tho 
market would have been more curtailed, and 
unemployment would have been on a still larger 
scale. Rationalization must therefore be regarded 
as the means % hereby the increase in the price 


of the products has been limned, and a market 
provided di 


despite rising wages. Indeed, rationahza- 
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Christ as a Revolutionary and a Nationalist 

The Young Men of India, Burma and 
Gy Ion publishes an article by the Rev. E. C. 
Dewick, ir. a , on some recent tendencies of 
German biblical scholarship and their signi- 
ficance for India, The occasion for this is the 
publication of a notable boob by Dr. Robert 
Etsler, a German scholar, in which the author 
presents a very novel view of the personality 
of Jesus. The basis of Dr. Eisler's reconstruc- 
tion is the discovery by him of some Slavo- 
nic accounts of Jesus, which are supposed 
to be parts of the original text of Josephus, 
omitted from the Greeb version. 

The most striking part of Dr. Eisler’s 
presentation of the personality of Jesus is 
that in which lie delineates Jesus as a 
Jewish revolutionary nationalist. About 
this point 3Ir. Dewick says : 

A more serious challenge to traditional Cnristian 
, belief is raised by those passages which suggest 
that Je3us was closely connected with the Jewish 
Revolutionary Movement From one point of view, 
it might seem that, for the Christian teacher in 
India, such 3 conclusion * would be actually of 
assistance, in commending Hie Christian message. 
For in the present state of tense Nationalist feeling 
in India, it is difficult to enlist sympathy on behalf 
of anyone whose teaching does not seem to 
support the claims of a nation struggling for its 
fiber tv agains f Imperial domination. But in Hie 
New Testament lecord. Jesus definitely abstains 
from any direct support of the Jewish Nationalist 
Movement : while He shows nc disposition to cringe 
before Roman Imperialism, and condemns the 
Jewish ‘iniDioDs’ of the Roman Government with 
contemptuous denunciation, at the same time, lie 
decisively and repeatedly refuses to ally himself 
with Jewish Nationalism. This political neutrality 
of Jesus is frankly disappointing to the Indian 
Nationalist, who fails to find h*re any direct 
support for his own political poliev. But if Dr. 
Eisler is right in his contention that Jesus was 
closely associated Revolutionary Jewish Nationalism 
this would seem to offer an immediate point of 
contact between the policy of Jesus and the 
desires of Young India to-dav . . 

Moreover, the Christ of Eisler is not without 
a beauty, pathos and charm of His own. of which 
Dr. Eisler himself is by no means unconscious. 
His book contains some striking references to Jesus. 
In one passage he speaks of Him as : 

“The great King who never reigned ; the 
servant of the Lord who has yet left on alt mankind 
an imprint, compared with which HiOae of all the 
great world-conquerors and world-destroyers 


liofh Itofore and after him must be regarded as 
trifling and insignificant’’ <p 33) 

In another, he speaks of Hun as 
"A man— if it is possible to call this regal 
beggar, glowing with faith in iiis God, and fi'led 
with divine inspiration,— this poor and crippled 

wandering workman, whoso words have now for 
atmost two millennia resounded through the world, 
by the same miserable mime which designates also 
the human herd.’’ (p. 56S). 

. Yet, in spite of this note of generous appreci- 
ation, we cannot disguise the hot that the figure 
of Jesus Christ, as painted by Dr Eisler, has in 
it defects, weaknesses and errors which would 
make it impossible for such a figure ever to hold 
that central place m the devotion of mankind, 
which Jesus Christ has held ia historic Christen- 
dom. A leader who is so much entangled with 
the less noble elements of political controversy, so 
ready to surrender his own ideals of non-violence 
when they fail to achieve success, so billing to 
adopt the method of armed revolt against Rome 
as a regrettable necessity (Eisler, p 370) such 
a leader may compel our admiration and our pity ; 
but he cannot claim our whole-hearted allegiance, 
still less our worship. 


The Effects of Rationalization 
Professor Gustav Gassel writes in The 
Mysore Economtc Journal on the distur- 
bances in the world economy, and tn course 
of his article deals with the effects of 
rationalisation : 

Industry 1ms endeavoured to gam compensation 
for the hicii waaes by those improvements m 
technique and organization, which are usually 
summed up under the term 'rationalization.” In 
part, these endeavours have been very successful, 
and have provided a greatly extended market for 
certain products, such as automobiles. But ration- 
alization is very unevenly distributed, and moreover 
it seems to liave but slightly affected those 
branches of production and attribution ubich 
chiefly have in view the requirements of the 
consumer. This is yet another explanation of the 
increase in the cost of living as compared with 
other prices. 

The prevalent view that rationalization lias 
created unemployment is hardly correct lint for 
the thoroughgoing rationalization which ha s been 
carried out. industrial goods produced with such 
costly labour u on Id have been too expensive, the 
market would have been more curtailed, and 
unemployment would have been on a still larger 
scale. Rationalization must therefore be regarded 
as the means whereby the increase in the price 


of the products has been limited, anil a market 
provided dt 


despite rising wages, indeed, rationahza- 
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tson his m n Inigo measure Uhh rendered possible 
tm lticieaso m wag-M which would otherwise hivo 
iioen out of tlw question. 

, lho combined effect of rationalization and the 
increase of wages is that Die ulamlanl of quality of 
labour has been raised. Ilitslily rationalized indus- 
tries . hive no use for sccond-rato labour. Indeed, 
the risk that this hbour uny in a large measure bo 
exposed to .permanent unemployment is one of the 
lead MB social economic prou'ems that have arisen 
r a connection with recent developments. Wo shad 
evidently bo confronted with the special problem 
of fitiduu; suitable forms for lho employment of 
second-rate labour. 

In agriculture also rationalization has been 
coined out on a very oxtensivo scale, thus 
rendering possible tho production of certain Roods 
at pi ices which aro far below what was previously 
conceived possible. Tito most striking example 
is perhaps tho production of rubber. Also in tho 
case of other produce, such as sugar and wheat, 
ration, tlt/tttan has rendered possible a considerable 
reduction in tho costs of production. But from 
tho point of view of tho world economy this 
lcductun has scarcely been an advantage. If 
rationalization is to tie of any value in tho social 
c onomy, it must, of course, bo accompanied by 
tho closinc down of establishments which do not 
pay. thus by tho concentration of production to 
highly rationalized business. But, so long 03 almost 
every country refuses to desist from a production 
of, eff. sugar and wheat winch is no longer 
remunerative under present conditions, rationaliza- 
tion in these fields will nearly entail overproduction 
and an accumulation of unsalable stocks. 

Indeed, it may be stated in general that the 
intensification of protectionism . which has. been 
characteristic of tho post-war period, and which is 
closely connected with increased unemployment, is. 
in a great measure, robbing Die world of the fruits of 
rationalization. Whilst production is being equipped 
with tho most consummate technical aids and a 
great deal of capital is being invested in increasing 
tho output capacity, uneconomic production is, at 
the same fimo. maintained. 1 he division of the 
world maiKet into areas winch are being fenced ofl 
from one another in increasing measure thus 
entails a needless extension of ttie world s produc- 
tive machinery. Tho consequence is. an undue 
shortage makes , itself patiicularly felt in the 
colonial and agricultural countries, which stiff 
require an abundant supply of capital for the 
development o[ their natural resources- riie 
f.lidrtftee in tho supply of capital to thc-c countries 
is further assravated hy the heavy taxation of 
capita] in tho nionev-lendins countries. This 
tendency ereally retarded tho development of tho 
world economy after .the war and is evidently still 
exercising its repressive effects. 


Islam’s Contribution to the Library Movement 
ltrr S If. Ranganathnn tells us in Trirtni 
what Islam lias dono for tho library move- 


2i3 out : 

While , the Library 
understand it todoj. V* 
the fundamental notions 


movement as wo 
quite modern, some of 
of tho modern Library 


movement lnvo been in existence even in the 
long pst Tho Muhammadans of Western Asia 
should be said to have been pioneers in Library 
matters even ns early as tho I Oth century* We 
aro fold that tho city of Baghdad had as many 
a> 3(5 public libraries about tho end of tho 10th 
century. About ths same time Cairo liad a 
famous library known ns the House of Learning, 
but we get Rome interesting details which have 
a peculiarly modern flavour from the Persian 
town—ifimhurmu/. Tito public library of this 
town not. only bad a ileh collection of looks 
but what is morn important, a learned librarian, 
well-versed in Philosophy. The other officers of 
tint library were chosen from tho elite of the 
town. It will be easily recognized that tho notion 
that some of our libraries of today have about 
the kind of persons that should be recruited as 
librarians, is so much at varianco with the 
practice of Ramhurmuz. It is not infrequently 
believed that tho library is a place for ill-educated 
nevcc-do- wells of all sorts. It a teacher is toaad 
to bo incompetent, it is not unusual to send him 
to the library. Not long ago I received a pathetic 
letter from a high placed official asking whether 
I could not tako on my staff a middle-aged man 
who had failed in the School Final Class on a 
dozen occasions and hence could not get entry into 
anv other ollicc. When I myself was appointed 
Librarian of the University of Madras, seven years 
ago. some of my well-wishers keeping high 
positions in tho educational world were sorry that 
I was so soon getting into a place winch was only 
tit for a superannuated old man unfit for any hard 
work and incapable of any initiative. While such 
crude notions prevail even in the twentieth century, 
it is indeed very remarkable that the Muhammadans 
of Persia should have evaluated the functions of a 
librarian in such a different manner in such far-o/1 
da vp 

While in these matters the Muhammadan 
libraries of tho middle ages appear to anticipate 
most of the latest developments of the modern 
binary movement the greatest contribution that 
♦he Islamic people made to the furtherance . of 
libraries lies elsewhere. The contribution which 
tliev made is perhaps no less important than the 
contribution which C.vcton and lus countrymen 
made in tho lfith century This important and 
far-reaching contribution of Muslims consisted m 
the improvements made hy them in the art of 
paper making in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
Till that period books had to bo written on parch- 
ment or papyrus and lienee they were very 
expensive and beyond tho reach of average men. 

It was tho Muhammadans that introduced the use 
of cotton and linen as the basic materials for 
making paper. This made paper cheap, and Egypt 
and Arabia became the chief paper centres of tho 
world about the end of tho eleventh century. 
Most of tho European countries had their paper 
supply from Muslim countries in those days. 


The Drink Evil and the Indian Worker 

While discussing fhe report of the Royal 
Commission on Labour in India, a writer 
deals with tho question of tho drink ovil 
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am on? Indian woiicr*. in The Kniionnl 

Christian Council ftcrinr : 

The drink evil is far more widespread among 
the industrial workers thin we are led to infer 
from tho family hi id cot enquiries undertaken in 
some centres. The worker \% ho drinks u. in many 
rsv*es. intiimHy reluctant to gtv** mlornntion 
n'giHinu the exiws-e* he in eur* mi drmk. ami 
for this reason the results jieMcd bv fumy btihrrt 
er.'jnines are c-wt.xmly undcr-e-duiixte* As a 
muter of fact, nearly a]} such eno 'lines show a 
sutistanti.il amntnt under this head The t*<nnui'— 
sion are of opinion tint Ute cnnxmmtion of drink, 
and particularly of spirituous liquors is a teature 
of the mtjoritv of industrial area-* and has « rented 
considerable havoc in some of them \s the 
Commission felt that, as they were dealing with 
only a small section of the pquihtum nod their 
MClftre, anythictr like mdicituu a national pole v 
on tho suliject ws no put of their function Hut 
they expn‘-s the t-onvirtion that a a’llui Imn m 
the consumption of liquor would imrei-c the 
welfvo nnd efficiency of the induvtrnl worker*.' 

Tim onij- recommend ition tint th<» Import 
make* i« that ‘efforts should )*•* mide in nil 
industrial centres to reduce the miud>er of drink 
shops nn<l to restrict tfie hour* dtmnz which 
liquor may l*o sold.' The greatest dillhnUy in the 
way of reitnclion on sales is roocgm/cd ns nrr«im: 
from the importance of the excise duties to 
provincial revenues ; in Madras <xmn»ry liquors 
alone contribute over a qmrter of the total pro- 
vtnciil revenue, and in Debar and *>n-«n nearly 
n fifth of tho total. Novorthclc-s. the Commission 
record their conviction that reduction of drinking 
Ad ellect improvements in ‘the health, efiiciem-y 
and standard of living of the workers.’ Tim hope 
expressed that such improvement will in due 
cour«c improve their taxable capacity is however 
l»a«ed on the assumption that when tho drink 
revenue vanishes the administration of the count! y 
can tie earned on only by having recourse to 
additional taxation. 


The Mineral Wealth of India 

Scientific 1 ml inn summarizes an address 
by Sir Kdwia Pascoc, a former Director of 
the Geological Survey in India, in which 
the latter gives an account of the mineral 
fuel resources of India : 

If India’s minerals he arranged in older 
corresponding to the nature of their output, the 
first five arc found to be - coal, petroleum, lead, 
manganese and cold. , ... 

The most critical of all minerals are the fuels— 
petroleum and coal. Tho .position in India may 
be stated thus. Tho most important of the oilfields 
— Yenangyaung— has already passed it® zenith and 
its production is maintained at its present Inch 
figure only by intensive development. Its placo 
as the premier oilfield of Burma, i-* being gradually 
taken by the less exploited Singu field, and .in 
tins wav it will bo possible to meet tho capacity 
of tho Rangoon refineries for many years to come. 
The oilfield of the North-West Punjab is capricious 
in its behaviour, but it is expected to make a 


dilutant hi addition to India’s tohvl for a consider- 
able period in the future. The Mine may be raid 
for the fields of Dpp^r Assam, the yield from 
w Inch continues to show a steady increase year 
by vear 

Oil-slnlo is known to exi-t in commercial 
quantities in the Amherst district of i<owvr Burma. 
• 'nr knowledge of Uie-P deposits is incomplete, 
but they may Ik* of considerable sire and 
importame; at pre-mt they cannot compete with 
any great suece**. with natnrni petroleum 

India possess^ large reserves of mil. the 
latent c*trmite~.a «xm«ervativc one licmg over 
.'(fit km milium tons. Something like four-fifths of 
tin-*, however. 1ms loo deep to l** raised witji 
l>n>ht under condi nous as they an* to-dac, and 
only at-out 7 per < cut of it «-an Ik* desmi*cd as 
first-Rrade coking cod- m»»*t of the latter tonics 
from lb‘h»r and (»rt«sji. In brief there are lnrae 
rcscrxcs of f.'vond-grade «nl, little of which can 
l-e remunerate ly worked, and an amount of 
first-fli'S coking mxl insilflhient for the future 
requirements of the country's iron and steel 
industry. Tim construction of i.ntials IkUwcou the 
<xnl-lleld« ami their markets would facilitate and 
thcajK’n distribution, and might make g eeotiomhul 
to work mote of the ‘-'NXind-cla'S coal 


India's Industries and tho Government 

Mr. M. I\ Gandhi writes in The Client la 
Rniar on the apathy of tho Government 
towards developing Indian industries : 

If the Government of India shakes off its 
ftftitudo of indifference towards tho fate of indus- 
tries. and adopts a l«oid and courageous policy like 
Japan. Belgium. Ocrmanv etc, of industrializing 
the country. 1 am hopeful that we can create 
a record of industri d development within a short 
period. as India is no . less advantageously situated 
in regard to tho possibilities and potentialities of 
industrial development. With this change in the 
attitude of tho tiovernment towards industries, 
capital will not remain shy and indu->tml-mindcd~ 
ness will be created amongst tho people who will 
bo induced to invest their money in industrial 
cntorpri-cs instead of locking them up in gilt-edged 
becuntic-s and landed. propentie3. as a result of tho 
eonhdenco created in their mind. For ,a rapid 
industrialization of tho country, it is absolutely 
essential that necessary tanking facilities which 
arc today unavailable to tho pcoplo of tho country, 
should also be provided. .At present tho people do 
not go* any financial facilities for. starting industries. 
Tho Imperial Hank of India is precluded from 
advancing money for a period of more than six 
months. There are no large-sized indigenous joint- 
stock hanks which can finance industries. Tho 
Exchango Banks confine their attention only, to 
foreign trade. There is no industrial bank to which 
the people could turn for assistance. In addition 
to this Jamentab'o drawback in regard to banking 
facilities, there is no adequate provision for primary 
education, technical education, and scientific 
research. For making labour more efficient it is 
essential that they should have tho benefit of 
primary education. It is tad to think that in 
spite of the rule of over a century and a half of 
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•or theirs, however wise, are likely to do by 
political means. 

Political means should and must be mod x 
but it wid not be the descent .o! the political dove 
alone— however bis the olive-branch it .bears — 
which will make moo hear each in his own 
•tongue, (the. tongne wherein they were born) 
the true Christian message of peace and goodwill. 


The Bevolt of Youth and its Object 

The editor ou Prabnddha Bharata makes 
the following observations on the revolt of 
youth : 

There is a world-wide change of psychology 
in the younger generation at die present time 
The older generation finds it difficult to understand 
the true import et the aevr pspebohezr. ®» attack 
old traditions and to sect a better state of things 
is the most natural phenomenon in the events 
-of all youth movements of the world. The revolt 
of youth that expresses itself in different avenues 
in the present-day world is regarded by some 
thinkers as of a new character Some take ft to 
be the precursor of a new era with a novel 
message hitherto unknown to the older generation. 
That it may prove to bo very constructive in 
its application is hoped by many. “And now. 
whether we like it or not. th“ older generation 
-faces two pitfalls. The first is .the pitfall of 
berating and suspecting and still seeking to 
dominate youth. The second is the piriail of 
•pretending to agree with yomh and pretending 
to sympathize with it in all its new points of 
view simply because the older generation j S 
in terror of being cut off. shut out regarded as 
Victorian. In both these wavs the elders fail 
the younger generation— *a they have failed so 
many times before.” This is the view lately 
observed by 31 r. Zona Gale, one of America’s 
best-known novelists and a recognized student 
of changing society, in The A he York Tones 
Jfnpaxine. The writer deals mainly, with the 
juvenile psychology of modern America Never- 
theless, his article breathes a deeper idea $ 0 
as the revolt of modem youths in general j s 
concerned. "Whatever we may. call the rebellion 
of you tin” continues he. Tt. is never ultimate. 
Already among the sophisticated, among that 
small group of tho-e who rebound most sensitively 
from any standardized behaviour, there is to be 
noted a certain return Perhaps it is became of 
the fundamental sanity of the American, even of 
•the human temper and spirit ; or. perhaps, jt is 
because of the old-new shadow of humanism ; or 
it may be only because of Victorian clothes ; but 
for some reason this return, a flair for decorum, 
is observable now among certain young People. 
There is here and there even a slight spiritual 
renaissance. Before the war in France there yras 
a society of young intellectuals formed for and 
dedicated to the worship of The One. The Being. 
Tn the American Colleges there is a frank seeking 
for new values, for a standard more reasonable 
dhan that of despair. All these are symptomatic 


of factors on the long, long road, the eternal road, 
of the quest of tho young human spirit. In less 
than another hundred years there may be a 
younger generation that is serious and spiritual 
and mordmately bored by the vagaries and 
intoxications of the generation older.” 

Tho vounger generations, in whatever ways 
of revolt they may try to. express themselves 
should be imbued with a spirit that can construct 
a future which will enable mankind to interpret 
human life and activities in terms of spiritual 
values The idea’ism that lacks a far-rcaching 
result on the ultimate good of man has but a 
temporary value as patching up the contemporary 
evils. 


Americanism 

Dr. Sndhindra Bose writes in the Hindu- 
stan Review on the transformation of the 
English language in the On i fed States of 
America : 

Advocates of Anglo-American unity do not like 
to admit that America differs from England not 
only in things social, and political, but also 
linguistic. There is a wide divergence in vocabulary 
and pronunciation between tho two peoples. 
Englishmen complain about the “nasal twang” of 
Americans and Americans are not one bit slow in 
returning the compliment They retort by saying 
that the English guttural is unplesant, that the 
English accent is very disagreeable, and that the 
English speech is not infrequently unintelligible. 
If Americanism is sneered at in the British Isles, 
so is Briticism in the United States. 

Shortly after the Great War I happened to be 
in England where I saw an enterprising London 
tobaconist put up a sign bearing the legend, 
“American is spoken here.” to the front of his 
shop. He was imitated by various other London, 
Liverpool, and Pans shop-keepers. 

Many Americans tell me point blank that they 
do not speak a degenerate English. They speak 
the American language. They say that they do 
not likp to be hyphenated imitation Englishmen 
with their language a mere loan from England. 
Englishmen may detest Araerican-English but it is 
developing along its own lines and is slowly and 
inevitably differentiating itself .from the British 
English. Americans are creating an American 
language of their own. The .King's English is all 
right in the King’s own United Kingdom among 
his subjects, but it plays little part in American 
life and manners- It seems to me that on some 
not too distant to-morrow the pretence of a 
“common language” between the United States 
and England will have to be given up. 

The American language is not inferior . to 
English spoken by Englishmen in their native 
land; it is different Just as Americans have 
built their skyscrapers differently making them 
a product of this country; just as they have 
inaugurated their own ways of systematizing 
and condacticg.business so they have shaped their 
language to suit their needs. Americans are a 
strong nation and therefore their language is 
vigorous and colourful. 
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Jh« milt* on ;a Inch at ordinary moments it is 
tutitntl to ifmtst. Hot nrotlu*r function remiins 
itifm* vital tliui wr nt wirli n moment. I'.irlu- 
burnt mum in-drtn t itx»lf, and in doing *n must 
to*tni(t th»' <‘!«v toratc. on the UMiex. lw>fon* it. 

In the piesrnt juncture the averagn momW 
of rail lament and the avenge ejector were 

confront* it with problem*. quite liernnd their 
tin iidM comi'reliei^inn. Tlieri> was. indeed, no 
shortage of guidance : the pre»s teemed _ w ith 
erudite and competent otiinion. oflen admirably 
expres-ed. Hut for pun*osc« of I’dueation and 
in'-truithm it was not decisive. To J«cgm with, 
e.vh paper wa«, as a rule, wedded to ono of the 
opposing mow* ; men wanted to hear l*oth. put 
not in isolation hut connectedly. ns nrgumont nnd 
counter-argument. Controversy t>y the medium 
of Him'ssivo written memoranda has its uses : 
but it lacks the quality of deliafe where man 
answers man in an ntmcwph're of challenge. 
Them />ef>on.i)ify telfa ; and }<olh JVirliime/jt and 
electoraie, in n perplexing is«u>». need two distinct 
yet mutually supporting lereeptionx. They need 
to le.irn the rentive value of arguments : they 
need also to judge the quility of tho men by 
whom they are wired. In this respect no oth«*r 
form of publicity is comjiarahlc to the ilau-o 
of Commons, for none other his such hold on 
tho public imagination. Whit pisses there of 
imi-orlanto never pisses un perceived : perhaps 
owing to its tiaditions. perhaps to the senso that 
tho reality of power is present, any momentous 
delate creates an atmosphere which is not noon 
forgotten. The vast majority of time spent in 
the llou«e is tedious : fo it was in trenches : 
hut when things become exciting, they are more 
exeiting than I over knew 10 war. Icrsonality 
had wore chance to display itself, anu to tell. 
The re«ult is that durmr hours of acute collision 
a temper is generated which makes itselt telt 
immeasurably l-oyond the immediate environment. 
For th'P. no doubt, the press is in great measure 
to thank : the lJntl«h press, whatever its party 
bias, does as a rule faithfully reproduce the spirit 
of whit pisses in tho House of Commons. 

A forti ight nco. when tho forces, so strangely 
reassembled, grouped themselves on the benches, 
personality counted far more thin argument, yet 
in order to count, personahtv had to < envoy itself 
through argument nnd against argument. Noh hero 
else, and indeed in no other wav. could the nn-th 
of tiio “bankers' ramp" have boon so Bw tlly 
disposal of. Mr. MacDonald and Sit. Snowden 
thought it wise to eonvev their rersonal views 
to the widest public by broadcasting : but 1 doubt 
if they won half, or a tenth part, as. much support 
through the uninterrupted transmission of their 
actual mows as by tho printed account of their 
interventions in a stormy debate 


Sex and the Law 

I„ practically all parts of the United States 
the America woman is threatened by archaic 
aws concern ins so* offences Tins forms 
.ohicct of a rery loterestiiJB nrticlo in 
tho %nl/ucr's JftotBiW- Th0 ™ ler l’ 0 ,"’''' 
out sfmo of the nddifttt of tho laws winch 
“ “ legacy of old Paritan days : 


Perhaps the nearest fliat laws against pex 
expression ever luvo come t/» representing the will 
of the people was in the very early Pun tan days 
in New England, Vet even here the Jaws w*to 
repressive rather than expressive, and therefore 
attended by ill consequences Then very *-f>on. as 
the .population l>ecamo less single-minded. the 
Htmtjon was out of liand. as it had always been 
in Eugland and as it has k*en in America ever 

iitni'e. 

Yet the laws of the colonial Puritans arc. 
.wording to the statuto liooks. the jaw of tho 
Untied stales to-day. the newer Stales copying the 
laws of the colonies, even to the identical jund 
adjectives -Jewd. laseivious. wanton— which had 
voiced Puritan sentiment in these matters. The 
laws remain, but tho forms of punishment liave 
changed. Tho whipping-f>ost nnd the scarlet letter 
fiavo given way to fine and imprisonment And 
tho administration has changed most of nil. If tho 
Dunlin was stern, ho was equally stern with men 
nnd women, rich and poor alike. His morality, 
however misguided, was sincere. To-dav. as 
V. F Calverton recently pointed out in these pages, a 
hypocritical r respectability. not morality, is the . 
criterion. Women arc oppressed by laws that 
prove inapplicable to men: rich women escape tho 
punishment that falls grievously on tho poorer 
woman's head Tho Park Avenue mistress comes 
and goes at will, but the tenement prostitute is 
harried from ono cheap address to another. 

Occasionally a locality particularly oppressed 
with its sense of sin still voices that feeling in the 
traditional Puritanic way. Tho law sti 1 stands. I 
am told, on the books of ono State prohibiting a 
man h ktssmg his wife on Sunday, the lord’s day 
when all expressions of carnal emotion are wicked. 
Six years ago. with a recklessness worthy of the 
inediioval Chnstains themselves the citizens of 
an Arkans-as town forbade sexual intercourse any- 
where within the corporate limits, even to the 
married, unless they were prepared to prove that 
their act had not been of a “grossly improper and 
lascivious nature. 

Still, changes do come. Tho anthropologists 
have shown us that in other latitudes and longitudes 
other races liavo not alwavs agreed with us in our 
sex taboos. The historians have shoved us that 
we luvo not always agreed with ourselves. The 
new sciences of psychology and socioogy and the 
newer devc opmeots_ in physiology, together with a 
greater refinement in ethics, have raised many 
questions in the minds of sincere people as to what 
standards should prevail. To demand a uniform 
conduct for all does not seem as wise as once it 
did. 


The Liberty of the Press in America 

The New Republic has a very interesting 
editorial note m which light is thrown ou 
the liberty of the American Pre3s : 

The New York Times, which is in many ways 
America’s leading newspaper. last week celebrated 
Us eightieth birthday. Among tho numerous letters 
of congratulation was ono from President Hoover, 
who seized tho golden moment to pen a few 
imperishable thoughts about tho duties and respon- 
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sihilities of the press. "Democracy cannot function,” 
said he, "except when accompanied by a fre a and 
constructive press. There is great responsibility 
on the press that the news shall lie accurately 
presented without colour or bias.” These are hand- 
some words, but when we compare, the President’s 
preachments with his recent practices, and those 
of his aides, in helping the press to give a correct 
picture of what the government in Washington 
is doing, we confess to a state of bewilderment- 
Within the past few days about a hundred of the 
leading Washington correspondents have signed a 
petition to the National Press Club asking that 
body to appoint a committee to. investigate the 
present disgraceful misrepresentation and suppres- 
sion of impartial news by the government of 
which Mr. Hoover is the head. They charge, 
among other things: 

That Mr. Hoover himself has so frequently 
refused to answer questions put by newspaper men, 
and has cancelled so many of his semi-weekly 
meetings with the pres®, that most, of the 
"Washington correspondents have in despair almost 
abandoned the White House as a source tor news. 

That when Governor Roosevelt wrote to 
President Hoover on the important subject of New 
York’s right to be represented in the St Lawrence 
Waterway negotiations, the White House secretariat 
denied that any such letter had been received, 
though afterwards, when Governor Roosevelt made 
the text public, it explained that this letter had in 
fact been received and referred to the State 
Department. 

That the Federal Farm Board has repeatedly 
refused to give out important news which the 
public has a right to know, and that its chairman 
went so far as to profess ignorance of the sale 
of Farm Board wheat to Germany, even after the 
purchase had been officially announced in Berlin. 

That the United States Shipping Board, which 
many well infoimed persons in Washington believe, 
will some day furnish a scandal comparable to 
the naval oil leases, has for many mouths pursued 
a policy of silence, equivocation and falsification. 
This has notoriously been true of Chairmaa 
O’Connor, who lias gone to the length of keeping 
newspaper men waiting four hours, and then 
sneaking out the back door to avoid seeing them 

That other government departments, for all of 
which President Hoover has ultimate responsibility 
as he has for those mentioned, have pursued 
similar tactics. 

Under the circumstances, what is one to make 
of President Hoover’s letter to The New York 
Times ? We should be glad to hear from any of 
our readers who can explain the paradox. 


Stalin at Home 

Essad Bey writes in the Prager Tagcblait 
regarding the family life of Stalin, and js 
translated in The Living Age : 

Although Stalin has little time for any private 
life, he leads one that differs in its peculiar . Asiatic 
way from the lives of the othe- Communists. In 
lus youth Stalin married a young Georgian girl 
who died of an infection of the lungs before the 
Revolution. He had one son by her. Later, at the 
age of fifty and at the peak of power, he married a 


girl of fifteen. Nadja Aiteluia, a mountaineer's 
daughter who. Oriental fashion, is slavishly obedient 
to him. 

. Stalm is a good husband but an Oriental. The 
wives of the leading Communists dwell in the 
Kremlin, behaving as women usually do when they 
have suddenly come up in the world. From the 
Esh'mo wife of Ordjonikidze to the distinguished 
English wife of Litvinov, they all devote themselves 
to gossip, petty intrigue, and feminine chatter. 
Scandal is the ord»r of the dav. Since all govern- 
mental life is confined to the Kremlin, these women 
have rich opportunities to give free rein to their 
femenine nature*. 

Stalin's wife is the one exception. During the 
whole history of Soviet rule Stalin’s wife has not 
uttered one single word of gossip, and there lias 
never been a breath of scandal about this ‘mightiest 
woman m Russia.’ Shy and silent, she dwells 
beluad the walls of the Gorki Castle. It is said 
that every morning when Stalin leaves his house 
ho locks up his wife in good Oriental style and 
puts the key in his pocket Though this is only a 
joke, it accurately reveals the position Stalin 
occupies in his. family. 

The truth is that little is known, about Stalin’s 
wife. She speaks almost no Russian, understands 
nothing about politics, is very young, and has 
borne the fifty-year-old dictator two children. 
Stalm is. as 1 have said, a good father and family 
man. The wife of a world-renowned Socialist has 
described some scenes she witnessed during a visit 
of a few days with the dictator. Stalin, his wife 
and the wife of the Socialist were sitting near the 
cradle containing Stalin’s five-months-old baby. 
Stalin’s wife had to go to the kitchen, and asked 
her husband to look out for the baby while she 
was away Sialic. who kept smoking his pipe, 
nodded his head without saying a word. Hardly 
had the mother left when the child began to cry. 
Stalin approached the cradle, played awkwardly 
with the child, and blew tobacco smoke m lus 
face, apparently to soothe him. But the baby 
at once protested loudly. Stalin thereupon lifted 
the child out of the cradle and, as a sign of his 
paternal affection, put his pipe in the baby’s 
mouth. The child shrieked as if it had been 
impaled on a skewer, whereupon Stalin grew 
angry. He dropped the chi d carelessly back in 
the cradle, exclainung. ‘Just a rascal. Not a 
Bolshevik at all.’ Stalin’s evening, was spoiled. 
He kept finding fault and coinplainiDg until he 
went to bed. 

Yet Stalm can act kindly and takes care to 
provide his family with things he himself does 
not need and even despises. His mother, a dress- 
maker. now lives in a palace in Tiflis surrounded 
by regal elpgance- Her power in Tiflis is 
unlimited, and even the mighty ruler of that 
city. Comrade Eliava, bows respectfully and 
politely when the old Georgian lady, enters his 
office and makes some demand of him. To any 
of his visitors who do not know the old lady. 
Eliava whispers anxiously, ’That is Stalin’s little 
mother,’ whereupon all present stiffen with, 
respect "When Sta in’s grown son failed to get 
through the technical school in Moscow and 
showed no enthusiasm for science. Statin at once 
exiled him to a remote part of Georgia, giving 
him this wise advice, “If you don’t want to be 
an engineer, be a cobbler’ But when Staha’s- 
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With Olympian serenity thcv maintain their official 
representatives at Mexico City and at I eking or 
Nanking. whichever hipt*ens to l* the inomeatary 
(.oat of power. No matter how remote tho theatre 
operations iray l>e. tho armies always destroy goods, 
railways and European property. Concessions arc 
pillaged, diplomatic and customs agreement* ore* 
violated. First, the rcMs come in conflict with the 
various foreign governments. and then the fonsn 
governments disagree among them«clycs. I lie 
victors’ of one Chinese general over another pro- 
vokes an exchange of menacing notes between 
Japan and tho United States or England and Kirwta. 
nnd the sudden arrival of Mustapha hemal nt the 
.. i ia ,./1 ri/viwo to demand general 


mster married a (V* U Communist, ho relehrated 
the event with Asiatic point* in an. n"‘V r J 1 * 11 
combined Tr.arist lavtshne^s and barline hplendour. 

Aramnment Manufacturers and Wars 

Tt is n notorious fact of present-day 
International politics that armament manufac- 
turers deliberately obstruct efforts towards 
bccurinp universal peace. A writer contributes 

a verv interesting article to the laris — j ,| l0 M1 dden arrival of Mustapha .ncmai nune 
Omiouitht on ttiis subject some passages 1)in i. in oi| c , jnd I.loyd George to demand general 
(rnm whicl. are quoted below : i!S«8S2: 

n«t this i< not nil Hint happen*. Since traffic 
in am* is a private nfTair. . private corporations 
ire not forbidden, provides! they havo enough 
Aioifat to equip armies nt their own oxpense. 
vvjicn the Standard Oil group nnd the Itojal 
1 ), i™ She'll crotiii were romi^trai: for polrnlnim 
innd in Mexico a revolution would break out uio 
il,n Mr jiran Government look mensnreo 
tl “"iSoSSil ono 0? tho other cl thew 1*0 mo 
S 3 S^ *n<l tho. «”,..r n i^!r y «r,rtre 


mobilization of tli« r.nipire 10 san-guam .m.- *™e j f 
•tut tho IIou*o of Commons replied by owrthrtw- 
ing the statesman it hid followed through all the 
vicissitudes of the Great War. In like manner, 
the parliament of any great state may find itself 
unexpectedly threatened with war simply as the 
result of tl traffic in arms over which it has no 
control. 


mino nnd tho two armies niwaja n.iau™ 
«« "Hvtmni'eo where the petroleum well* were 
sUitued One nnuy was invariably equipped with 

nored no. .o 

scale. For twenty years that who 

the prey of « ^mercenaries These armies are 
rol s f ptirepMOStylo. ««d if anyone wants 

eqnmpeil m munitions come from ho 

to (know where um» n0 wspaper accounts of 
ha* only to foimw hi Qr V|ekm officials. 
Visits from Crcn«ot, Krupi. ° id t j iem with 
Tho big Sr artilK machine , guns, and 
abundant •»oavy n ^ u j (l 0llt 0 f .the proceeds 
ammunition, and P All Chinese generals 

from ptlluto irJn.n- nwtners, whoso names can 
have their sleeping of Hong Kong. Pans, 

bo discovered »tth« -Yokohama, or even . Moscow. 

London. New A ork- Aokoft ” 5( j 0 or , 0 m whole 

Simple removals of cam h thcr the sleeping 
armies, dewndins on rols or whether 

partners are changing me ^ sleopinc prtnera. 

tho gencrals are ehan^ng t^ r the unfortunate 

This system l ^, r f' c ^ n o{ t ho Thirty Ycare 

Chinese nation all the h r^ mam tho saine until 

S""cb“«o a^teta brim* Pence .0 the 

SS“U m thc«0 ™ costed m .ho 

Pnvato of course tho 

a. rlV ?Sre« to is no«= th.s trothc. 


Book Ballyhoo 

Mr. Hugh Walpole contributes to the 
T Verb-End Review and imaginary dialogue 
on literary ballyhoo : 

Mr. Malthus lias just been staying with me. I 
hope that he luas enjoyed hnnsclf. because he has 
a tine, serious spirit, cares for the ncht things, 
nnd secs life both steadily and whole. I-ast even* 
ing-thc final one of his visit -we bad a lmto 
conversation thatsuould be given, I think, a wider 
pul.hcitL^n M wc wer0 sitting on tho lawn. looking 
at n sleepy, sulky lake (already called by Mr. 
Malthus ‘Wordsworthian’), by my guest’s suddenly 
remarking. ‘Mr. Galsworthy says that there is too 
much enthusiasm about new looks. Every day. he 
savs ft new genius is announced. Oialthus always 
calls’ authors ‘Mr..’ however well he knows them, 
lie thinks that this is due to their talents > 

‘Mr. Galsworthy.’ I replied, is undoubtedly 

Ervinc says so. too,’ remarked Malthus. 

‘Mr. Ervino is undoubtedly wrong.’ I replied— 
not "at all because 1 meant it, but because I was 
half ft ‘•teen and answered mechanically. And, any- 
way Mr. Ervinc is always wrong, most especially 
about the Scandinavians, who must bo aching, it 
thev havo any proper prule. to r>oil him in oil. 

‘Yes, but,’ continued Malthus (this is his favourite 
conversational gambit), ‘don’t you think Yourself 
that publishers and book societies and personal 
fnends of tho author and truly enthusiastic people 
like yourself are making altogether too much noise . 
Now I can’t open a paper any morning without 
seeing a photograph of Mr. Shaw-- 

‘Mr. Shaw is making a noise about himself. I 
replied. ‘While wo others . 

‘It comes to tiio same thing, tho end,’ Malthus 
answered. , . ... 

‘Yes, but not intentionally. I replied. 

‘Yes. intentionally.’ said Malthus. 

By this time I was thoroughly awake- Now 
look here. Malthus Listen to me. The other day 
I said of a certain book that it reminded mo in its 
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uoliterariness of Borrow. In every other respect, 
I said, it had no resemblance to Borrow whatever. 
But the publisher of that work announced hugely 
week after week simply my comparison with 
Borrow. Everything else he omitted.' 

‘Yes. but,' said’ Malthas, ‘publishers must do 
what they can for their authors. And you weren’t 
bora yesterday. "Why do you do such things ? 
"Will you never learn r 

‘Probablv not,' I replied. ‘But I am not the 
question. We are considering Mr. Galsworthy. 
Mr. Galsworthy is serious ami honest and very 
seldom interferes— therefore he mu it l»e considered. 
Now, 5 Initimg, « there too much aot»o about new 
books? Can there possible be?' , 

'Not if they are the right books.’ s«d Malthus, 
cautiously. 

*Ak,' I cried, throwing my pipe into the lake 
‘There you have the root of the nutter. 1 observe 
that everyone thinks that he or she knows just 
what the right books are, and yet the right books 
are all different. Everyone from Mr. Galsworthy 
to “Beachcomber,” everyone from .Miss Rebecca 
West to myself. Wo all. m fact, have our con- 
fident judgments. Only this week, for instance. 
I learn that Mr. John Cowpor Powys thinks 


that 3Iiss Dorothy Richardson is more important 
than Dostoevski, that Mr. Harding Sthmhs Mr. 
Geoffrey Denis a genius, that Miss Vera Brittain 
and Miss Winifred lloltby think Mrs. Naomi 
Mitchison’s last novel incomparable—’ 

‘Who/ asked Malthus, ‘are Miss Brittain and 
Miss Iloltby ?’ , 

‘They are the Miss Buss and Miss Beale of 
contemporary letters/ 

‘Well, but/ went on Malthus. ‘who arc Miss—’ 
However, I brushed him aside. It is his 4 fate 
tj be brushed aside by all sorts of people. ‘Don’t 
you see, Mm thus/ 1 went on. 'that everyone who. 
is enthusiastic shouts and disproves of the 
shoutiDg of every other person ? And that this 
has been so since the beginning of time i Bea 
Jonson shouted about Shakespeare. Dr. Johnson 
(a very bad judge of letters) about Richardson. 
Scott about Joanna Baillie, and so on and so on. 
And tuen tho publisher takes advantage of tlio 
shouts in his favour— nor can anyone blame him.* 
‘Yes, but,’ said Malthus, the ballyhoo is much, 
worse now than it has ever been before ’ 



To Gautama Buddha 

Iiv RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

[Written in view of tlio opening of the HZulosandhakuti 
A ihara at Sarnatli] 

Bring fo this country once again tho blessed name 
which made the land oF thy birth sacred 
to all distant lands ! 

Let thy great awakening under the boilhi tree 
be fulfilled, 

Sweeping away the veil of unreason 
And let, at the end of an oblivious night, 

freshly blossom out in India 
thy remembrance ' 

Bring life to the mind that is inert, 

thou Illimitable Light and Life ' 

Let the air become vital with thy inspiration ' 
Let open the doors that arc barred, 

and the resouuding conch shell 
proclaim thy arrival at Bharat’s gate. 

Let, through innumerable \oices, 

the gospel of au immeasurable love 
announce thy call. 




notes 


Meaning and Value o. *M-> Gandhi’s Life ^ 

The completion ^ 2 last has 

Mahatma Gandhis life on . India and 

si^ar iSeTpAs-’- <* «- 

world in general- combined with 

The ascetic view of me, ^ that lives, 
the service o! humanity * cherishes and 

is not new. But whoever ^ Ma ,,» t mn 

lives up to it in ah s loving homage. 

■Gandhi does, is entitled to Jotiob of 

N 0 t that it is a com P’\ t6 b disc0 ssed here, 
life. But that need not W “ others have 

. In ancient nud modem t taal elemc „ t 

laid stress above a H on »• and society 
in religion, on freeing d obserI . a nces 
from the trammels . d meaningless, 

which have become lifeless and on 

„n Mlowins the dictates oi^ d b 

listening to the mne heard and which 

the inner light which » heard ^ 

shines when ‘h' S wnrd and deed 

renounced, when thougnn ^ ceas0 to 

are pure, for^he^aHhly advantages and enjoy- 
be sought for the canni) moroins IS 

merit they bring. But s0 is no 

a copy of any prev»»s mo ™ t “ig on of .any 
pure and inspired We a r P fe ^ MaUalra „ 

SEk has Seats of singular power 

XndhTend^o "S 
before n0W ’ ?T 

-persons among ' „ lte from the value of the 
not in the least dcrogawi and . 

reforms wh i^ nil i' to P bring about. Though 
have been helping , ^ with tho 

lie has not denounced^ ca.te^ ^ 
thoroughness ot \ . ded it according to 
and has in f‘ interpretation of it, 

his conception an . lessening its 

has been instrumental - nntoach 

* rigours. Tho camp ^ b y word «nd deed, 
ability" started by mm, . .7, nnpTCCC dentod 
is being prosecuted _ tcn ded front than 
-vigour “J Tbo ra0 Ml!/ra t rn” to movement 
Sted bC ’rh,m has gPen an unevampied 


and unexpected fillip to the movement for the 
broadening and deepening of woman s Me 
India and for restoring it to its pristmo 
power and effulgence, which began in the 

ll5t ThosnM.mation of politics by the infusion 
it of sniritnality and asceticism has 
been carried further and higher by ^ahah™ 
Gandhi than by any previous political worker. 
He has enthroned truth and open dealing m 
nolitical negotiations and other political work. 
In the movement for winning freedom for 
india his inner spirit and word and work 
have installed full confidence where ‘here was 

ssr-strms'— s 

dar Th S ere may be. as there is, difference of 


moments, to supp y a seeonn - 

£ "--S' JPsi - £ \J£?J 


‘he the spinner and 

?ho wraver P in the ‘'wholesome environments 

“oil'm V put K an b eTd e to°the KpbitaBon of° the 
unorganized' and backward peoples by Indus- 
trial nations and magnates. 


il nations ana 

a s war is an epitome of all crimes, a . 

PSisss 

mmmm 

to make this new departure. 


"d-13 
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Sufficient pressure of somokind bad to bo 
brought to bear on Great Britain to mako it 
agree to India’s acquisition of freedom. 
Mahatma Gandhi started satyagraha for that 
purpose, as, on tho ono hand, he was opposed 
on moral and spiritual grounds to all violence 
and therefore to nny armed war of indepen- 
dence and, on tho other, ho behoved that civil 
disobedience, coupled with tho cnduranco— 
without even tho thought of retaliation— of all 
sufferings, even unto death, which it might 
bring on tho civil resistors, was an active forco 
sufficient for winning freedom. 

Tho success of satyagraha iu India would 
be n gain, not only to India, but to all 
mankind. Armed warfare for independence 
or for tho .settlement of international dis- 
agreements would then n<> longer bo absolutely 
necessary. That would mean the saving of 
much expense on both sides. Tho economic 
ruin brought on by war would also be 
prevented. But tho moral and spiritual gain 
would be far greater Tho chief redeeming 
feature of war is the heroism it evokes. In 
war men bear endless suffering, carry their 
lives in their hands and meet death with 
perfect uon-chalance. In satyaqraha, whilo the 
salyagrahte remain non-violent, their opponents 
can bo and often are violent and oppressive. 
Hence satyagraha makes men not less heroic 
than war. The excitement of battle makes it 
easy to forget fear. The calm courage of 
unresisting satyagrahis is more difficult to 
attain. Thus in satyagraha there is no loss 
of heroism, and in addition there is groat 
moral and spiritual gain. . 

Ordinary war is violent. Satyagraha is 
non-violent The former necessarily involves 
bloodshed ; the latter does not. There is 
certain to bo hatred at some stage or other 
of ordinary warfare, if not throughout; 

. but in satyagraha as actually carried on by 
Mahatma Gandhi there was not and could 
not be any hatred. In ordinary wars, 
keeping one’s plans secret, taking the 
‘enemy by surprise, ambuscades, camouflage 
and other falsehoods, treachery and trickery 
of various kinds are not only considered 
legitimate and permissible but are taught, 
recommended and enjoined. Ie Mr. Gandhi b 
ideal of civil fight everything is open and 
aboveboard and honourable. His objective 
and plans have beon made known to “'1,“° 
world. He has placed nil _hw j 


his antagonists, has kept nothing 

He has, when necessary, 
too, to his opponents, as 


up his sleeve, 
been generous, 


some well-known episodes in bis Sooth African 
career testify. 

In war, pillage is not considered wrong, 
is often ordered and sometimes held out 
as an inducement to soldiers. In satyvgrahr 
there is nothing of the kind. Though in 
war ravishment is not recommended nor 
enjoined, few campaigns of any largo pro- 
portions and long duration have been free 
from this cruel and odious crime and 
outrage on womanhood. Also, an army of 
fallen women often accompanies bigger 
armies of far more sinful men. Civil 
resistance is entirely free from menace of 
either kind to womanhood. What is more, ia 
Mahatma Gandhi’s last satyagraha campaign it 
so appealed to the heart of India’s woman- 
hood that mother and wife and m.u‘d 
flocked to its standard. 

There is no question, then, that satyagraha, 
as understood, expounded and conducted by 
Mahatma Gandhi, can bo a more economical, 
more humane, more moral and more 
spiritual weapon than war. Whether it can 
prove more or equally effective in fact,, 
must await tho course of events. We think 
that it can and ought to, and that it is the 
part of wisdom for all men to see that it 
does prove effective. 

Majority Rule and the British Empire 

Separatist Indian Musalmans — or rather 
probably Indian Musalmans in general — want 
Moslem domination in Bengal, the Panjab, Sjnd 
etc., made sure by the coming constitution 
of Federated India, on the ground that 
Moslems are in a majority in these provinces. 
And British imperialists support this demand. 

To be consistent, Indian Moslems and their 
patrons, the British imperialists, ought to 
make strenuous efforts to give the British 
Empire the benefit of the domination of the 
majority of its inhabitants, assured by a now 
British Empire Constitution to bo framed 
for tho pm pose. 

The Statesman's Year-book for 193 1 gives 
tho population of the British Empire, generally 
according to the census of 1921, as 
449.5S3.000. In that year tho population of 
India stood at 318,942,000. This year its 
population stands at 352,986,870. In 
other parts of tho British Empire, too, 
there has been an increase of population. 

So it may bo assumed that at presont the 
population of the British Empire is not loss 
than 500 millions. Of these fivo hundred 
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millions more than 350 millions live in India. 
Hence, the principle, advocated by British 
imperialists and Indian Moslems, according 
•to -which Moslem domination should 
be permanently established by statute 
in the Panjab and Bengal, on the ground that 
the latter are a majority there, should also 
lead to the establishment of permanent Indian 
domination in the British Empire. Bnt it is w*»U 
known that, faT from agreeing to make India 
the predominant partner in the British Empire, 
British imperialists and separatist Indian 
Moslems do not want India to have real sell- 
rule — to be an equal partner of Great Britain. 

As British imperialists and separatist 
Indian Moslems want permanent Moslem 
domination iu Bengal and the Panjab. 
because the Musalraans form the majority of 
the population in these areas, it is necessary 
to name tbe religion which is professed by 
the majority of tbe inhabitants of the British 
Empire. According to Whitaker's Almanack 
for 1930, page 510, of the total population of 
the British Empire, 


“Over 210.000.0W are Hindus. 100.000.000 
Muhammadans, 80 000.000 Christians. 12.000.000 
Buddhists, 12.000.000 Aniraists. 4.000,000 Sikhs, 
Jains and Parsees, 750.000 Jews, and the 
remainder Polytheists and Idol worshippers.” 


As according to the census of 1931 in India 
alone there are more than 238 millions of 
Hindus, the numbers of tbe followers of the 
other religions must at present be greater 
than that quoted above from Whitalcer. But 
in spite of the increase of the latter in 
numbeis, Hindus still far outnumber every other 
single religious group in the British Empire. 
But they do not on that ground contend 
that they ought to be made the permanent 
dominant religious group in the British 
Empire by a new constitution framed for 
the purpose. 

AH this will show that the principle of 
majority rule in Bengal and the Panjab, 
advocated by separatist Indian Moslems and 
M divide-and-rulc”-Imperialist Britishers, can- 
not be logically and consistently applied 
in the British Empire— whatever other value 
it may or may not possess. a 

These politicians may contend that, ns 
in the whole of India, where Hindus are 
in a majority, and in the provinces in which 
Hindus are in n majority, they will be the 
predominant group, there should be no 
objection to [Muslim predominance in the 
provinces in which Moslems are in a majority. 
But it should be borne in mind that Hindus 


do not claim to be made the permanent 
dominant group anywhere by statute. In 
Bengal and the Panjab, where they are 
minority groups, they do not even claim 
reservation of seats according to proportion of 
population or weightage in addition. In India as 
a whole and in these provinces, Hindus depend 
on their capacity and public spirit for pro- 
portionate opportunities of serving the country 
and acquiring proportionate influence thereby. 
In the pre-British period, before Marat ha 
ascendancy over a large part of India and Sikh 
ascendancy in the Pad jab, there was Moslem 
ascendancy, and at that time Mnsalmans 
weie a minority. This minority could rule 
the greater part of India, because it was 
superior to the majority in certain respects. 
In our days also, it is possible for the AU- 
India Moslem minority and tbe Bengal and 
Panjab Moslem majorities to have political 
ascendancy by the acquisition of superiority 
in political capacity and public spirit. To the 
acquisition of such ascendancy by Moslems 
there cannot be any reasonable objection. If 
it has been possible for the small community 
of Parsis in India to acquire political and 
economic influence out of all proportion to 
their numbers, it is certainly not impossible 
for so numerous a group as the Moslems to 
acquire still greater influence. To be given 
a secure permanent ascendancy by statute is 
tbe surest way to tbe maintenance of inferi- 
ority and to decadence; whereas to be under 
the necessity of constantly endeavouring to 
acquire and maintain ascendancy is the surest 
way to become and remain powerful. The 
open door is best for all. 


Minority Rule and the British Empire 

From the figures given in the previous 
note it is clear that in the British Empire 
as a whole there is no majority rule. In 
fact, both from the point of view of race 
as well as of religion, there is minority rule 
in this Empire. The native inhabitants of 
Great Britain were estimated to number 
44,692,000 in 1930. They are the pre- 
dominant group in the British Empire, 
which contains a population of more than 
f 00.000,000. The vast majority of the natives 
of Great Britain profess Christianity, go a 
minority of 45 millions of white men, 
professing Christianity, are the dominant 
group in an Empire containing 500 millions 
of inhabitants. It is true, the Series of 
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Imperial conferences liavo resulted in giving 
ttio self-governing Dominions a position of 
equality wJtli Great Britain— at least in 
theory, for these Dominions nro not yet 
in a position to defend themselves unaided 
hy Britain. Assuming that the Dominions 
are equal partners with Britain, the total of 
the white Christian inhabitants of Great 
Britain and of theso self-governing regions 
must be regarded as the dominant group in 
the British Empirf*. Tho numerical strength 
of this group does not exceed ninety 
millions, it is a small minority of tho 500 
million inhabitants of tho British Empire. 

It has been stated above that, though 
majority rule does not exist in the British 
Empiro as a whole, British imperialists 
support tho Moslem demand that thero 
should be permanently fixed communal 
majority rule wherever in India Mnsalmans 
aro in a majority. But this does not mean 
that the Indian Musalmans aro blind to tho 
fact that thero is minority rule in the British 
Empire. They want to establish minority 
rule, too, over tbo whole of India by an 
indirect method. In fact, they want majority 
rule where it is advantageous to them, and 
minority rule where it would promote their 
group interest. 

Both nationalist and separatist Moslems 
want ooe-thiid Moslem representation m 
tho Central or Federal Legislature Origi- 
nally, tho separatist Moslem demand of 
one-third representation related only to 
British India But their latest demand 
includes one-third of the Indian States’ 
representation also, with the additional proviso 
that if tho States do not, caDnot or will not 
provide the full quota, British India must 
make up the deficiency ! Whether the 
nationalist Moslems concur with this claim 
of their separatist brethren has not yet been 
made clear. They have not yet said that 
they do not concur. 

Tho separatist Musalmans also want that 
minorities like the Depressed Classes 
the Anglo-Indians, tho Indian Christians, 
the Europeans, etc, should have special 
representation with neigMa E e. If the 
demands of all these minorities were 
conceded, they in combination with e 
Moslems would occupy the majority of the 
seats in the Central or Federal legislature, 
the Hindus being reduced to a minority 
therein. And as among the minority com- 

nities tho Moslems are the biggest, they 
ould then be in the ascendant. 


Let us now look' at the matter from- 
another angle. Tho Princes have claimed 
half the seats in tho upper chamber and one- 
third in the lower. Let us assume that they 
would get one-third in both. So they would 
get one-third, tho Moslems one-third, and 
out of tho remaining one-third the Depressed 
classes, tho Anglo-Indians, the Europeans,, 
tho Indian Christians, etc, would get small 
fractions. What would then remain for tho 
Hindus, who, taking those in British India alone 
(even minus the depressed classes), are the 
biggest group in India ? Pernaps not even 
one-fourth of the total number of seats. 

It is clear, therefore, that efforts are being 
made to establisii minority rule in India. 
It may be that every ruino rity group is not 
con-ciously and deliberately making or co- 
operating in such efforts. But it is probable 
that all or most of these groups want that 
tho biggest groups in India, the Hindus,, 
should be made powerless, at least weak. 

It should be understood that it is to tho 
interest of British imperialists to support 
these efiorts. For, if these efforts succeed, 
it is not the combined minority groups or 
any one of them which will rule India, but 
the British imperialists will do so. For, 
except the Congress (in which nationalist 
Moslems, who have no influence with the 
British Government, aro included) no other 
party wants complete independence. The 
other parties all agree to some powers (which 
would practically mean the final controlling 
power) being reserved in the hands of the 
British paramount authority. 

The Congress, through its spokesman 
Mahatma Gandhi, who has been repeatedly 
laying stress upon the principle of Hindu 
surrender, is unintentionally playing into 
the hands of those who want minority rule. 


Why there is Minority Rule in the British Empire 
There is no racial or other inherent 
superiority in the British or other white 
man professing Christianity. Tho reason 
for tho rule of tho whito Christian 

minority over the non-white non-Christian 
majority in the British Empire has to be 
sought elsewhere. The white British 
Christians are better organized than the 
non-white and non-Christian peoples of the 
Empire. There is greater solidarity among 
them because of the absence among them 
of hereditary caste distinctions and other 
similar dividmg causes. They are better 
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educated and possess greater knowledge 
of theoretical and applied science and, hence, 
greater mechanical skill. This has enabled 
them to prepare and equip themselves with 
terribly destructive weapons and accessories 
of warfare. They are also greater experts 
in the use of Machiavellian policy than 
non- white non-Christian peoples. The 

imperialist policy is to enlist mercenary 
soldiers from the least educated and least 
politically conscious of the non-white non- 
Christian classes and leave the rest in an 
emasculated condition. It is part of that 
policy to restrict facilities for the education — 
particularly for the scientific and technological 
education — of subject races, to as great 
an extent as may be compatible with the 
semblance of enlightened rule. 

As thf-re is minority rule in the British 
Empire as a whole, it would not be strange 
if some Indian cominunalists had taken 
that n3 a hint for seeking to establish 
minority rule in Federated India. But it is 
not enough to wish to establish minority 
mle. The conditions must be fulfilled. 

If any minority group in India had been 
superior to the majority group in this 
country in all those respects in which and 
to the extent that the white Christian 
minority in the British Empire is superior 
to the non-white non-Christian majority in 
that Empire, then it would have been 
possiblo for that Indian minority to 
acquire or maintain domination over the 
majority. But there is no such superiority, 
except perhaps in the skill to make use of a 
Machiavellian policy. 


The Majority Rule We Want 

In order to guard against any possible 
misconception, it is necessary to state that 
our ideal is not the establishment of Hindu 
communal majority rule in India or in any 
province of India. We want the rule, 
through wholly elected legislatures, of 
majorities of an entirely political or politico- 
economic character, consisting of men 
of all communities elected by mixed electo- 
rates. In such majorities, the proportion of 
men of different communities will vary from 
time to time. It is probable that, oftener 
than not, in the Federal or Central Legisla- 
ture the majorities will consist of more Hindus 
than of men of other communities, though 
It is not beyond the range of possibility 


for the majorities to sometimes consist 
of more men from the minority communities 
than from the Hindu commuaity la the 
provincial legislatures, it is probable that, 
more often than not, in the Moslem majority 
provinces the majorities will consist of more 
Moslems than others, aDd in the Hindu 
majority provinces they will consist of more 
H«ndus than others. But sometimes in both 
these kinds of provinces the majorities in the 
legislatures may consist of more men from 
the minority groups than from the majority 
group. 

For acquiring great political influence, 
it is Dot indispensably necessary -to belong 
to a majority group. Though belonging to 
the very small Jewish community in Great 
Britain, Lord Beaeonsfield enjoyed unchallenged 
political supremacy for a number of years. 
Lord Reading, belonging to the same small 
community, exercises great influence. In 
India, Dadabhai Naoroji and Pherozshah 
Mehta, though belonging to the very small 
Parsi community, exercised great influence 
in their day. 

Self-rule and Fixed Communal Majorities In 
Legislatures 

In ancient times it was only in some 
small city states that the citizens themselves 
conld meet in an assembly ball to make laws 
for themselves and transact other state 
business. So far as they were concerned, 
they were literally self-ruling. But in bigger 
states, ancient and modem, self-rule cannot 
possess that literal meaning. In them it 
means government by those who aro elected 
by the people. 

There has been a demand that in somo 
provinces the majority of tho seats in the 
legislatures should be reserved for Moslems ‘ 
and that tiipso Moslem representatives should 
bo elected by Moslem voters alone. Suppose, 
there were a similar demand made by Hindus 
for some other provinces. If both sneb 
demands were met, would there bo self-rule 
iu all these provinces ? 

It is clear that in such provinces, there 
would be always, or at least more often 
than not, government by the communal 
majorities in tho legislatures. This cannot 
be called t>elf-rnle. but rather its opposite. 
For the minority communities in these 
provinces would be ruled by men with 
whose election they had nothing to do. 
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Such communal majority rule would bo a 
negation of self-rule, not only for the 
minority communities, but perhaps also for 
some men belonging to the majority group 
w™ might think that some persons not 
beonmng to their religious communities 
would have been better representatives but 
for whom they were precluded from voting. 

tt s clear then that the reservation of 
the majority of seati for any particular 
community; to bo filled by election by a 
“™to electorate of that community, is a 
P of self-rule for other communities 
audlossibly alsS fur some voters belonging 

l ° ‘{’^“fnow consider ^ whether the roserva- 
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quite easy 


make the messages 

Un< The^ l foliewing cable reached Mr. Chatterjee 
on the 17th October : 


"Tam wholeheartedly co-operating trtA Mahatmau 
and Kvivaji in legitimate and reasonable 
SnccsSonl unt thev, despite Congress mandate. 
Mother Liberal Hindus ore agreeable to oongcdm* 
Moslems fifty-one per cent reservation tn Panjab 
Tw present weightage m Moslem 
nritu provinces. one-third resemt-on tn 
entire" Federal Legislatures and residuary powers 
in nmvmces with separation of Sindh. and 
IS ^ representation of Moslems tn services 

Sri SSSSa Wire instructions.— Moonje.' 

Tt is to be understood that Dr. Moonje s 
cable represented the position of the com- 
munal pourparlers on the day and hum* he 
■lent tho message ; for the situation has bee 
chancing from day to day and sometimes 
almost from hour to hour (It » lucky that 
up to the time of our correcting the proof 
of this paragraph, news of tho capitulation 
of the two Indian leaders has not reached 
1% and it may bo that Mr Gandhi will not 
hive to surrender, because of the non 
fulfilment of his conditions by the Moslem J 
separatists in London.) It is also to bo- 
understood that Mr Chatterjee rvns asked 
to wire instructions as an honorary office* 
bearer of the Hindu Mnliasabha. It is also 
necessary to state under wliat circumstances 
Dr. Moonje felt >t necessary to cable 
to Mr. Chatterjeo and to some other persons 

connected with tho Hindu Jfabasabba 
\y 0 understand that a certain India 
gentleman in London sent a cable to a 
gentleman in Calcutta asking the latter to 
request Dr. Moonje to co-operato with 
Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Madan Mob- 
Jfalaviva. The Calcutta gentleman must have 
“ t such a request to Dr. Moonje. which 
was a broad hint that tho Doctor should cry 
ditto to Maliatmnji and Mnlnvlyoll in 
communal matters. Thereupon Dr. Moonje 
must have felt perplexed owing to conflict 
between bis private judgment based on the 
Hindu Mabasabba's Delhi manifesto of March 
Inst and the above-mentioned request. He 

may ol=o liavo thought that Mr. Chatterjee 
and some other persons were privy to that 
request, which, of course, they were ' "fj; 
Donee ho cabled to tbrm that bo t no wholly 
licartcdiv co-operating with Mnhntmaji and 
MaSvyaji in legitimate and reasonable 
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concessions,” but wanted “instructions” about 
questionable concessions. 

Mr. Ratn'iaanda Chafcterjee’s answering 
cable to Dr. Moon jo ran as follows : 

"Gandhi-ji and Malaviya-ji’s surrender amounts 
to unintentional betrayal. Bengal Hindus are 
positively against statutory Moslem majority in 
Councils, separate electorates residuary powers 
in provinces and service recruitment and cabinet 
construction ,on communal basis. Referendum 
futile. 1 agree to really impartial arbitration. / 
consider unrepresentative Moslems’ demands 
to be camouflaged Imperialist demands.” 

As Mr. Chatterjee’s authority for sending 
the message that he did may be questioned, 
it should be stated that he did not depend 
entirely on his private information relating 
to Bengali Hindu opinion regarding communal 
matters, but was guided also by the consensus 
of opinion of the conference held on the 
11th October at the Indian Association Hall 
of "representatives of all sections of the 
Hindus of Bengal,” which was convened by 
Dr. Sir P. C. Ray, Dr. Sir Nilratan Sircar, 
Mr. Raraananda Chatterjee, Mr. J. Chaudhuri, 
Mr. Satyananda Bose, Mr. B. N. Sasmal, 
Dr. P. K. Acbarji, Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu 
and Mr. Nalmi Ranjan Sarker, and was 
guided in addition by the sense and 
unanimous resolution of a public meeting 
of the Hindus held at the Albert Hall 
on the 14th October. We are personally 
aware that some Congressmen in Bengal hold 
the opinions expressed in Mr. Chatterjee’s 
cable. 

In order to give an opportunity to the 
Hindus of Bengal, within and ontside the 
Congress fold, to criticize or repudiate the 
views embodied in Mr. Chatterjee’s message, 
ho released both Dr. Moonje's and his cables 
for publication. But we have not so far 
come across any such criticism or repudiation, 
though the messages were published in both 
Congress and non-party newspapers in 
Calcutta. 

Mr. Chatterjee holds, of course, that 
Mahatran-ji and Malaviynji are incapable 
of intentional or conscious disloyalty to 
the national cause ; but as they arc aiot 
infallible, some of their decisions taken with 
the best of intentions may sometimes result 
•in serious injury to it. Hence the use of 
the word “ unintentional.” 


Communalism and Communal Organizations 

Every communal organization is not 
necessarily guilty of communalisra. The 
Hindu Mahasabha is undoubtedly a communal 
organization. But in our opinion it is not guilty 
of communHlism m politics. Musalmans do not 
like it, and those of them who claim to be 
nationalists accuse the Mahasabha of 
communalisra. That is because the Mahasabha 
opposes the unreasonable, undemocratic and 
anti-national demands of Musalmans. But 
some Hindu nationalists also, particularly 
of the Congress school, consider it guilty 
of communalisra. They class it with the 
Moslem organizations of which separatist 
Musalmans are members. This tney do, 
perhaps because they have not taken pains 
to acquaint themselves with what the 
Mahasabha stands for in politics, or perhaps 
because in their anxiety to appear impartial 
and neutral they throw equal blame on the 
Moslem communal organizations and the 
Mahasabha. Yet it is a fact which nobody 
has yet been able to controvert that the- 
Mahasabba’s manifesto on the coming 
constitutional reforms, issued from Delhi 
in the fourth week of March last, is 
entirely free from communalisra — far 
more free from it than the Congress Working 
Committee’s communal settlement 

We have read in a Moslem paper an. 
accusation to the effect that it is to gain 
communal ends that many Hindus pose as 
nationalists. It means perhaps that Hindu 
nationalism like that which has found 
expression in the Hindu Mahasabha's 
manifesto is cotnnmnalism m disguise. We 
are not sure that we have been able to fully 
grasp the meaning of this accusation. It 
may mean that Hindus pose as nationalists 
pure and simple, because they know that 
being a majority in India they are sure to- 
have political ascendancy in all-India affairs. 
This is undoubtedly an irrefutable argument f 
For the Hindus in India are certainly 
guilty of being a majority community like 
the Turks in Turkey, the Persians in 
Persia, the Afghans in Afghanistan, the 
British Christians in Britain, etc. Hindu 
nationalism is communalisra in disguise 
like Turkish, Persian, Afghan and British 
nationalism. If, for example, the Christian 
communities in Turkey, the Christians, 
Jews, Parsis and Bahais in Persia, the 
Hindus in Afghanistan and the Jews 
in Great Britain had made demands like 
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modern 'peoples, 1 the' ancient , Indians , bad- 
some , 'defects.' The *, defect, to which Dr. 
Stein calls’, attention^ was that they did 
great things* but failed or did not care to 
record by name 'wbo did them and how and 
when. 'It was a defect, no doubt; but it was 
a more pardonable one than if they had failed 
to do anything great/, , 



The Castes -of Majorities and Minorities 
l 1 ' ft in India 

The majority and minority communal 
groups in India seem to be in one respect 
like caste groups. Takirg the whole of 
India as * one unit, Hindus are a majority 
group mnd Moslems a minority group. 
Hence, if the rights of minorities are to 
be safe-gnarded in any way, the case of the 
Moslem minority 'certainly deserves to be 
considered- by the Minorities Sub-committee 
of the Round Table Conference, so far as the 
Central or Federal Legislature is concerned. 
But so far as provincial legislatures are 
concerned, it is only the minorities in 
particular provinces whose cases should be 
considered by that Sub-committee. Hence, 
because Moslems are an all-India minority, 
that is no reason why in provinces like 
Bengal and the Pan jab, where ’ tb n y are in 
a majority, their cases should be specially 
considered by that Sub-committee. Such 
consideration can be explained on the 
assumption that Moslems belong to the Caste 
of Minorities, and hence even where they 
are the majority, their caso is to do given 
the special consideration meant only for 
minorities. On the same kind of assumption, 
Hindus belong to the Majority Caste, and 
hence even where they are in a minority 
the Minorities Sub-committee do not give 
tbeir cases any special consideration. 

Briefly then it comes to this : As Brahmans 
are considered Brahmans everywhere and 
under nil circumstances irrespective of their 
character, occupation and- intellectual and 
educational standing, so people belonging to 
the biggest ali-India minority group are to 
be treated ns a minority group deserving of 
special consideration even in provinces where 
they constitute the majority, and people 
belonging to the all-India majority group arc 
not to receive' the Special consideration 
meant for i minority' groups in every, province 
where they are a 'minority. ' ■ 
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As i 'its^ name implies,' the Minorities 
Sub-committee is meant to', consider the cases' 
of minority groups. Hence, in Bengal and in 
the Panjab, it should enquire what kind of 
arrangement is wanted for the Hindu, 
Sikh and other provincial minority groups. - If , 
it busies itself* to satisfy the majority 'group- 
in these provinces and -does .not care for 
the demands and desires of the minority f 
groups there, its name becomes a misnomer. - 


Change of Government in Great Britain 

It is absolutely certain now that, on the 
result of the recent general election in 
Great Britain, the Conservatives will come 
into power. Whether a Conservative Govern- 
ment will be able to remedy the state of 
things which led to the dissolution of ■ 
parliament, may well be doubted. Bat it * 
would be best to judge that Government by 
its work. The defeat of Labour is a set- 
back to world democracy, though no remark- 
able achievement stands to the credit of the 
Labour Government. 

So far as India is concerned, if Labour 
bad continued to be in office, it could not 
and wonld not have agreed to India becoming 
free. The chance* of India becoming free ( 
under a Conservative Government would not 
certainly be greater. Even with Labour in 
office, ^ there would most probably have 
been a renewal of the struggle for freedom 
under Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership and the 
consequent repression. A similar struggle 
with the resulting repression would seetn to 
be inevitable now. The only difference scorns 
to be that, under a Tory Government, 
repression may be sterner and more 
undisguised. 

Teaching of 'Ahimsa* and Swadeshism ' 
in Bengal 

As a renewal of the struggle for freedom 
seems very likely, as a vigorous Swadeshi 
movement must form an essential part of 
it, and as in consequence ’ ranch suffering 
will have to bo borne .without any thought 
of retaliation, it is only i proper to remind 
ourselves of Mr. Ananda Mohan Bose’s 
advice to his Bengali , countrymen in 1905 
with reference to the partition of Bengal 
and the consequent agitation. He contributed 
three letters to the Amrita Bazar Fatrika. 

He wrote on the 7th August, 1905 : 
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"Let those amongst us who wish to do so 
proceed with agitation m England, against the 
ISS3? decided question of the. partition of 
Bengal though I for ono do not believe that any 
good will result from it in the existing state of 
affairs.”— Hem Chandra Sarkars Ananda Mohan 
liosc, p. ISO. 

•What then was his programme of cons- 
tractive work in lieu of agitation in England? 
He wrote in the same letter : 

“T ot ns resolve, so far as may. be done, bv 
e«ry ^“to'^uJSTSf Into, mamtoe 

1st pSffo JSE 

S' InSotakSr Sfira •»* *■*»«■ ” °” 

country ."—lbul., p. 1»7. 

This passage is followed by an evident 

factures. Lot . their rra resolute and earnest 

' r „ ln 
As regards Government serv.ee, he 

wise,— and not fLmamher that it oannot 

inE Bose’s Federation Hall’ speech. 
Mobnn ?° s l‘ ctober> jq, 1905. Said he : 
delivered on nQ lawlessness 

“Let us all specia lb' proceedings. Let us 

character*® or e 7 f °“ J d bl n»ver the Perpetrators 

bo the victims. u :V may bo of ignorant, 

of wrong— the victims^ ” thonty> or 0 f a too often 

astr sou s 
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or less to India's political’ demands. There 
arc Reuter’s messages, Free Press messages, 
special cables of correspondents of several 
newspapers and despatches sent by air mail 
by some correspondents. The same issue of 
a daily contains different items of news, 
often bearing the same London date, without 
any indication of the chronological order 
of their despatch from London or their 
receipt in India. And as the situation 
in London often changes several times in- 
the course of a day or anight, it incomes 
difficult to determine which is the earner 
and which the later development By the 
time this issue of our Review is published 
and reaches its readers, the situation may 
change greatly. So any detailed comments 
on our part on the proceedings of the R-T.U 
would bo futile and out of date. And as 
wo appear before the public at intervals of 
a month, we do not possess tho daily paper s 
opportunity of correcting. amending or 
bringing up to date to-morrow what we 

Wrl Even d the wisest, best informed and most 
apposite comments of our dailies are of no 
use so far as tho deliberations of the R.T. 0. 
"delegates" are concerned, though they 
undoubtedly serve to enlighten and entertain 
their readers. We say this because the latest 
issues of our dailies reach London 10 days 
from tho date of their despatch by which time 
their comments become ancient history the 
situation having changed m the raeantirae^ 
Moreover, the “delegates" have little time to 
read both fresh British newspapers and old 
Indian ones. If any nows agency could 
telegraph the comments of our papers to 
London, that would have been of some use 
Rut this is rarely, if ever, done. All this 
was anticipated. And for this and other 
reasons we expressed the opinion, long before 
tho first R T. C. met, that, /o serve any 
useful Indian purpose . a real R. T. C. should 
hold its sessions in India. 


The Round Table Conference 

The daily ne ^* pap { C fbeSroal discussions 

in the ’ ’Jl ’ f irjblo Conference, and of 
so-called Hoond Tob.o aiarMt - de u*.te» 
the informal talks or l3 o[ Mahatma 

among thems elv es and more 

Gandhi’s speeches ana 


Mahatma Gandhi and the R. T. C. 

Mahatma Gandhi took the earliest available 
opportunity to insist on the British 
Government laying their cards on the table 
and stating to what extent they were 
prepared to agree to tho demands of the 
people of Iedia. It is mere delaying tactics 
and waste of time to discuss details when the 
main thing, that is to say, whether India is 
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to get freedom or -Dot, has not been settled. 
But Mr. Gandhi's request has not, up to the 
time o£ this writing, been complied with. 

la and outside the Conference he has 
stated India's case plainly and in an 
uncompromising manner. Except in his 
attitude towards the Hindu-Moslem problem 
and, to a lesser extent, his attitude to the 
Princes and their subjects, we generally 
agree with the views he has expressed. 

It is not necessary to repeat the reasons 
for our inability to subscribe to his policy or 
principle of surrender to Moslems. We shall 
here make only two observations. 

At the first session of the R. T. C. 
Sir Mohammad Shsfi was satisfied with 
claiming for the Bengal Moslems 46 per cent 
of the seats in the Bengal council to be filled 
by separate communal election. Probably on 
account of Mahatraaji’s repeated declarations 
of readiness to surrender, and as the result 
of British die-hard wire-pulling, that demand 
has mounted up to 51 per cent. At the first 
R. T. C. session Moslem “delegates” wanted 
one-third of the seats in the Federal Legislature 
from British India. Now they demand one- 
third of tbo States' quota of the seats, too, 
with the proviso that if the States or their 
rulers cannot or will not give so many, the 
deficiency is to be made good from British 
India seats ! The Moslem communalists’ 
appetite lias been growing, both on account 
of Gandhiji’s oft-repeated promise of surrender 
and of British imperialists’ instigation and 
wire-pulling. 

Mahntraa-ji is opposed to Christian 
proselytization— particularly through the 
instrumentality of secular advantages But 
we do not know whether he feels that the 
concession to Moslems of all the special 
privileges claimed by them would amount 
to offering inducements to non-Musnlmans 
to become Musalrnans. If Mosalmans wero 
to practically become permanent rulers of 
some provinces, if it became easier for 
Musnlmnns to enter Legislatures, become 
Ministers and get jobs, would not that 
indirectly promote Moslem proselytization ? 
"Where then would remain the religious 
neutrality of the State ? 

As regards the Princes and their subjects, 
Mahatma]! was originally reported to have 
left it to the pleasure of the former as to 
whether the latter would have the right to 
elect the States’ representatives in the Federal 
Legislature, and other rights. Mr. Mahadev 
I)esai has to some extent succeeded in 


removing this impression by publishing a 
report of Mr. Gandhi's speech about that 
topic in Young India. Mr. Sadnnnnd, the 
Free Press “commissioner,” has also by a 
special cable produced the impression that 
Mr. Gandhi’s informal talks with the Princes 
relating to their subjects’ rights have been 
satisfactory from the people's point of 
view. 

Mr. Gandhi is reported to have used 
words to the effect that the Princes having 
“generously” agreed to come into the Federa- 
tion, he could not lay down any conditions 
on which they were to enter the Federation 
so far as the conditions related to such 
internal matters as the rights of their peoples, 
etc. We do Dot think that the Princes were 
led by generosity to propose to join the Federa- 
tion. Self-interest led them to do so. This 
can be proved from a document of princely 
origin which was not meant for publication 
but got published. As for laying down 
conditions, “British Indians” cannot obviously 
think of compelling the Priuces to enter the 
Federation on any conditions. But they also 
cannot compel us to enter a Federation of 
which autocratically governed States are to 
be some of the units. We are certainly 
entitled to say that we will federate only 
with States of which the people have repre- 
sentative responsible government. Otherwise, 
let British India alono have freedom, leaving 
the States to decide for themselves. We 
certainly desire that the whole of India should 
be free. And it is very doubtful if one part 
of India can become or long remain fully 
free whilst the other paifc is in bondage. 

Humiliation at Break-down of Communal 
Negtciations 

We do not share with Mahatmnji the 
feeling of humiliation to the extent to which 
he and some other prominent “delegates” gave 
expression to it at tbo break-down of F 
informal communal negotiations. It is certainly 
not a thing to he prondof that India has : 
groups and somo men who, either of thr- 
own accord or under instigation, have tak» 

Up an unreasonable and irreconcilable >'• • *■ 
But that no agreement could be arrived 
with the particular knot of men, purpose! 
nominated by British bureaucrats and 
official Musalman coramunalist, is not a ti ' 
of which we need be ashamed. 

After his expression of humiliation 
language of unconscious exaggeration, due 
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humbled and wounded patriotic pride, 
Mahatmaji has correctly stated the causes 
of the break-down. 1 His description 'of tho 
Indian '• “delegation” ' as unrepresentative on 
tho whole, is correct It , may be that 
some of the “delegates” would have .been ( 
elected by some groups if given the, right to 
choose, bnt others would not have bccu. Bat, 
even if it be true* that' all the Govern- 
ment nominees would have been elected by 
some group or other, the 1 present R T. C. 
would not have been ( representative of India. 
Government chose bot^ only the raen^ but 
also the groups 'or organizations from which 
the so-called delegates wero to be selected and 
in addition Government fixed the number to bo 
taken from 'each such group. It is the height 
of absurdity 'to ’assume' that 'all the other 
'groups singly* or' taken together have the 
same weight or representative character as 
tho Congress, -or that those groups have the 
relativo importance assigned to them by 
Governm'eut. It is a transparent trick to 
, w drown the voice of the Congress in the 
noise made by 1 ' nonentities and creatures of 
British die-hards. Mahatmaji s assertion that 
the«c ‘men are "being instigated by British 
wirepullers 1 is quite correct. They are 
■ simply human gramophones reproducing their 
masters’ instructions in disguised voices He 
- jej also quite right m stating that the British 
Government is like a wedge betweer i the different 
Smunities 'in' India preventing their coming 
“Ser “d Agreeing, and that, if they were 
left to tliomsolves ngreeraeot would be far 
easier to accomplish. 


Hr. Gandhi and the Depressed Classes 
Wo ' agree with ' Mahatma Gandhi m 
refusing to allow the depressed classes of tho 

why r tKcrtrid 

' rccognizod m\ separate group, They should 
rccog , intcres t t remain part of the 

in their society, 1 for then the work of 

- «« 

scale i vcn before Congress came 

'forgotten that even its anti-un- 

' into the .field of Tcforming bodies 

ri^ ’tho Brahmo ’ Samnj, ' the Theosophies! 
!» kc . tig Aryn Samnj had been doing 

Societi nn l the The 5 Congress has given a 
uplift work. movement Education 

S political' eaigeney have been powerful 


forces acting, against untouchability. Hence, 
it is certain that within a measurablo distance 
of time, the gradually dwindling number of the 
groups called the depressed, will cea..e to be 
separately thought of or treated as submerged 
classes. Mahatmaji has promised that some 
, depressed class men will, be returned to the 
'Councils, by private arrangement . and con- 
vention and that under Swaraj there will be 
penal legislation against discriminating treat- 
ment of _ the depressed classes to their 
prejudice and disadvantage. 

’‘But if now the depressed classes are 
stereotyped, so to say,' by being treated as n 
separate group, their gradual absorption 
in the so-called higher social ranks of 
Hindu society would be prevented— at least 
retarded. ( 

It must be apparent to thinking members 
of the depressed classes that it. is humiliating — 
it goes ngamst one’s self-respect— to permanent- 
ly consider oneself and be thought of as 
"depressed” and on that ground to claim 
and be given a so-called right. And ‘what 
can a few depressed class representatives do 
for them without the help of the rapresenta- 
tives of bigger groups? In our opinion, 
the depressed class people can exercise 
greater influence and apply greater pressure 
for their own welfare through adult suffrage 
and joiut electorates than through the reserva- 
tion of a few seats for them 

That Musnlman leaders advocate the 
separate representation of tho depressed 
classes is presumably due to a desire to 
lessen the power and influence of solid 
Hindu votes, to a desire to disintegrate 
further the little Hindu social solidarity which 
exists and to a desire to promote indirectly 
Moslem prosclytization. 

Assuming that some seats are to be 
reserved for the depressed classes, to members 
of what castes in what provinces will these be 
given? There is no authoritative list of 
depressed classes. Are we going to witness 
a shameful scramble for being classed as 
“depressed”? For some years past many 
castes have been claiming to be Vaishyas, 
Kshatriyas and Brahmans. Mauy • are 
being invested with tho “sacred thread” 
of tho twice-born. Many aboriginal people 
have been invested with tho sacred thread 
as Kshatriyas and call themselves “Singh.” 
Is this upward movement to be replaced 
by a downward ono ? 
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Number of the Depressed Castes 

, Let us come to .grip with facts. Let us 
take the , lisis of castes given in the 
Appendix to the Census of India Report 
for 1901, prepared by Risley and Gait. 
There are no snch lists in subsequent 
census reports. We will not mention the 
names* of the castes. That may give offence. 

In . Ajmeer-Merwara, Raj pu tana, the 
Pan/ab,.aad Kashmir, the castes from whose 
lota the twice-born will not take water, 
mentioned by name, number sixteen ; and 
then there are others. Castes untouchable, 
mentioned separately by name, number 
seven ; and there are others. 

In Bombay, Baroda and Coorg, the 
depressed class, whose touch is supposed to 
pollute, consists of eleven castes, besides 
others. 

In Madras Presidency, Mysore, Hyderabad 
Travancore and Cochin, castes of Sudras 
who habitually employ Brahmans as 
priests and whose touch is supposed 
to pollute number ten, besides others. 
Castes of Sudras who occasionally employ 
Brahman priests, but whose touch does 
pollute number fifteen, besides others. 
Cashes of Sudras who do not employ 
Brahman priests and whose touch pollutes 
number five, besides others. Castes which 
pollute even without touching, but do not 
eat beef number seven, besides others. 
Castes eating beef number three, besides 
others. Castes eating beef and polluting 
without touching cumber five, besides 
others. 

In Chota-Nagpur and States of Orissa, 
there nre more than eight inferior Sudra 
castes, more than twenty unclean Sadra 
castes, and more than seven castes of 
scavengers and filth-eaters. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar there 
are more than three lower cultivating 
castes from whom a Brahman will not take 
water, koto than ten castes of lower 
urtizans from whom a Brahman will not 
take water, moro than ten low Dravidian 
tribes and more than seventeen castes who 
cannot be touched- - 

In the United Provinces, castes from 
whom somo of the twice-born take water 
while others would not, number more than 
six. There nro besides more than nine 
castes from whose hands the twice-born 
cannot take water, but who are not un- 
touch able. more than six castes that are 


untouchable but do not eat beef and more 
than three castes eating beef and vermin. 

In Bihar there are more than thirteen 
inferior Sudra castes, more than ten unclean 
castes, and several castes ,of . scavengers 
and filth-eaters. 

In Bengal there are more than -six castes 
whose water is not taken, more than fourteen 
low castes abstaining from beef, pork and 
fowls, more than six castes of unclean 
feeders and two castes of scavengers. 

In Orissa there are more than two unclean 
sudra castes, more than four castes whose 
touch defiles, more than five castes eating 
fowls and drinking spirits and several 
castes of scavengers and beef-eaters. 

In Assam there are more than seven 
castes from whose hands Brahmans will not 
take water. 

The descriptions of the castes are taken 
from the 1901 census report. The lists in 
that report were drawn up thirty years ago. 
In the meantime caste restrictions have 
become much less rigorous than before. 
From our experience in Bengal we know 
that water is freely teken now from castes 
which have been given degrading descriptions 
in the aforesaid lists. Supposing, however, 
the lists hold good even to-day, we would 
ask Dr. Arabedkar and men of his ilk to 
say which of the numerous castes mentioned 
therein, they will satisfy with a few reserved 
seats ? Some provinces have moro depressed 
castes, some less, wjtb varying numbers of 
members. Which castes of which provinces 
would they satisfy ? Such questions do net 
arise in the case of the “higher” castes, as they 
arc not so mutually exclusive as the lower 
ones. 


A Handbill Inciting to Violence 

Advance calls attention to tho following 
handbill, which we have also seen : 

“Congress Terrorism must ’ bo Crushed 
Be* mil On tropes 
3IUKDERED III 
Lowman Simpson Pnldie 
Mukherjeo Garhek .Wianulla 
WOUNDED ! ! 

Hot son C 5 ) Nelson Gassets 
Donovan sent home for Safety l 
Yesterdj — Porno 
This morning — Villiers 
WE WANT ACTION 
ROYALISTS 

Printed for the Roya'i-ts. by W. II. Aimour 
Ganges Printing Co, LtiL, Sitpur. Howrah.” 
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" " '? ' "r^n X^V*- ‘V;'!' ,r,‘‘ L r ^ l "U' ,r f i’o 

!(",'; (X within it„- »}•■ hirt of mo «' 

ti«<* ivni rM«*y 

Turn. i, mil" doubt that II *»r «re« n *- 
r.itlnn of Indians had l«ue? » J'“ n ^ 

1,111. ulllclal and non-otlicial E»J» , 


leaving tor India after hit two r»™' “JJ 
i„ Europe. Dunns tins period ho wM the 
|i rn (iunt Professor of India Institute of 
Die Deulsrhe Aludcinie to lecture on Indian 
mcial and economic problems in » 
Engineering Unlvcmt)' of ■ Munich. 1 rot. 
Farlar not only taught his subject, in ' German 
but lie went In various culture-centres of 
„„y to deliver lectures on India. lie 
also bclnred in the Austrian Universities 
,,i Vienna and Innsbruck-. Utcr ou he 
“cctnUd in tin- Italian Universities 
Padua. ‘Milan and Homo in 
lectured in the International Congress on 
I'onulntion Problems held in Home in 
September 1031- During Ins stay in Geneva 
lie lectured on India. 


sSSitA IW ,== ;-•» 

s,s- s?wtssi-arf sS&s-sji MsaM 

-J; % ra» w ‘ 

n lllUI. me ...ci„nt revolutionary out- 


n Ill’ll* nnd^vmHnt revolutionary out- 

OovornTnnnt and f thc Congress 

1, reals. The »upw«> >“ dt J ”[„* »„d again 
Mabatma Onnd M. J 1 s „ nJ , ia , thereby 
denounced terrorist l c j displeasure 


_ vpflr ins original reseuruii m 

wo\ so promising that the authorities 
Die Deutsche Atademio renewed h» 
Rcliolatship ior thc academic year of 1930 
1011 During thc period of his study in the 

Umvcmity ot Mnn,ch M Dr. n BasU s Puhl,»M 


Mahatma Oandhl. . I '. n '” i: “' n d ,, a “ thereby University of Munich Dr. Basu publi>n» 
denounced terrorist J , ' 0,0 " <! ' d dispteasuro several original papers "I 0 7" Doctor o'! 

'oTS wt art in 'favour of «*£«*-; hl'£es\ honour. ‘Scum/ 

If any European oppunen^ol^ns douhUlun Unto ^ D r Dasu has returned ta 


11 any Kuropenn °DPO|a>-r.s^. ■ --- |cast> 
sincerity, that man • V, J Et( ,n those 
fit for n mental 9, not ttioroatnlieoiofc 

Congressmen who a,^. |lncere) . 0D<! 

ahimsaists me .1 ■ , dom ca nnot ho won 

firmly believe that I c jn (hc handbill. 

by thc outrages denounce^ why every 
Besides, there 's „ 0 „. 0 (r,ci»l European 

attach on any ofiicial !ll0U ld be consi- 

nnd on any off , t0 have a political 

dcred, without cl B mc |, outrage, whether 
p„mSl or°uob must'bc dealt with according 
to the law. 


Some Indian Scholars Abroad 

in the sphereofmternaUonal^cuUural 

C0 .„peration, some Indian^ h^ tiTiti , 

doing good wort in foreign lands 

theso men in removing miscon- 

have great J®^ n< 2Uty of the youth of 

Siaand" their Sarkarjf 

C.al^ r tt« CS V nWeTS of young eenin ° d ^ Ho iS 

representatives ot 


„ highest honour, “Scorn* 
corn laudo." Dr Basu has returned to 
Dacca University to teach nnn ria- 

Ua Indians generally do not get the opport 
mty to represent India internationally. 

S . matter oi great satisfaction tli^ Dn 

Subodh Ch. Mitra. M. B. (Cal), M. D. v»en 
and F. K C. S. (Edinburgh of the , 

Ranjan Seva Sedan Hospital of Calcnv^ 
through his initiative represented the Indian 

medical world in the Internationa Had'd 

locical Congress held in Paris in July 
Dr. Mitra read before this Cjjngre *■ 

SSS. S" it° w b .° dr, « ! tpreciated. - 
After visiting various hospita s and med'cal 

ieirge”!nai»h rt 

“ SflSS ehMlesS » 

asf.vJBS 

Dr Mitra was entertained by ” en ®'r t 
p r oi. Dr Friedrich von Muller, thel-resident 
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of Die Deutsche Akadetuie at a dinner 
attended by many professors. 

India's best, men from all professions 
. should participate in international congresses. 
^They should go to foreign universities to 
carry on research work ns well as to 
exchange ideas with great scientists and 
professors. This will break up India’s 
cultural isolation and create new conscious- 
ness about Indian ^ability nod efficiency. Only 
India’s best and most serious-minded scholars 
should come out for higher studies in foreign 
lands. Those who wish to spend a few 
months in Germany should plan their visit 
during the period when the Universities are 
in session ; and possibly the months of April, 
May, June and July are best suited for study 
tour in German culture^centres when the 
professors are expected to be in the 
Universities. 

T. D. 


Wider Powers of Arrest and Detention 
in Bengal 

“The Viceroy and Governor-Genera! of India 
has promulgated an Ordinance, widening the 
scope of the existing Bengal Criminal Law 
jAJnendment Act, .with a view to enabling the 
local Government to arrest and detain, not only 
persons concerned in committing offences or about 
to commit them, but also those who are members 
of terrorist associations or help such associations. 

“The penal provisions h^ve also been widened 
by bringing the offences committed under the 
Ordinance within the meaning of the sections 
relating to waning war against the King or 
harbouring the King’s enemies" 

This is Ordinance No. 9. There is a 
vicious circle. The future historian will 
have to determine to what extent terrorism 
was the cause of the “lawless laws,” given 
the name of Ordinances, %nd to what extent 
the “lawless laws” gave rise to terrorism. 
When the ordinary criminal law is 
h administered, in the ordinary way, that is, 
when accused persons are tried in open 
conrt according to the ordinary processes 
of the law, conviction is not obtained in a 
considerable number of cases. Let us 
try to have some idea of the percentage of 
convictions. Those who are arrested and 
^detained without trial, according to the 

"Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 
1930 and Ordinance 9 of 1931, are suspected 
of having committed, or aided and abetted, 
serious crimes If tried according to the 
ordinary law, persons accused of such 

offences are usually committed to the sessions. 


So the latest annual Bengal Police Adminis- 
tration Report (for 1930) should be Consulted 
to find out the percentage of convictions 
in sessions cases. This is given on page 22 
of the Report, as follows : 

“The total number of persons tried Was 4.GG3, 
against 3,992, and 48.9 per cent, against 490 in 
1929, were convicted. In 7 1 cases, against 78 in 
1929. Judges disagreed with the verdict of jurors 
and made references to the High Court. OE these 
3» ended in conviction, 24 in acquittal and 17 
were pending at the close of the year/’ 

So, though more than half the accused 
were acquitted, let us say that only 50 per 
cent of the accused, in round numbers, were 
innocent. It was stated some time ago that 
800 persons in round numbers were then in 
detention without trial m Bengal. And their 
number has recently increased The ' present 
number of detenus is not the first batch. 
For a number of years hundreds of men in 
Bengal have been arrested and deprived of 
their liberty for indefinite periods. So, 
altogether, many hundreds, exceeding perhaps 
a thousand or two, have been punished in this 
way. From what happens in sessions cases, as 
quoted above, one is warranted in asserting 
that at least half of the persons arrested 
are innoceat. We say “at lea*t,” because 
in sessions cases the official prosecutors, 
knowing that the cases would be Subjected 
to open scrutiny by trained lawyers and 
the accused would be defended by such 
lawyers, take some care to seod up cases 
for trial. But in the case of arrests and 
detentions without trial, there being no such 
fear of exposure of unwarranted prosecutions, 
no such care is likely to be taken. Hence 
among detenus without trial, it i§ almost 
demonstrably true that the percentage of the 
innoceat is most probably much higher than 
50. Thus we are driven to the conclusion 
that for years in Bengal hundreds of innocent 
young men have been punished without 
trial. 

This is not the kind of thing which can 
produce that atmosphere which is destruc- 
tive of the terroristic spirit. 


The Condition of Detenus 

Almost every day one finds in the Indian- 
owned dailies of Bengal woeful accounts of 
the sad plight of many detenus as regards 
their health and supply of necessaries, and the 
helpless condition of some families whose 
sole bread-winners bare been taken away 
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without any or adequate provision being 
made for tho maintenance of the former. 
The tnlo of Jiungerstrikes is also unending. 


House SoarcfiBS without or with Arrests 
Some weeks ago there was in Bengal 
an epidemic of seal ehes of houses without 
anything incriminating being found in most 
of them and '.without, any inmates of most of 
them being arrested. Subsequently . the 
proportion of arrests increased; and -now 
that Ordinance No. f) has been added to the 
armoury of the Executive and the Folico 
that proportion has increased still further. 


Official Hijli Enquiry Committee's Report 


.of the left. arm. It is undisputed also that the 
sentries and some of tho constables who entered 
tho compound after the alarm was given were 
armed with smooth tore Martini-Henry muskets 
wiih triangular bayonets, that those who fired 
seem to have , used ball and buckshot i indis- 
criminately and . that some of the injuries on the 
detenus were gunshot wounds, some were stabs 
such as a ■ bayonet might have caused and some 
bruises that might have been due to Wows from 
a "lathi” or tho butt of a musket. ' , ' - 


Tho Official Hijli Enquiry Committee’s 
Report does not give entire credence to 
the evidence of the detenus, not necessarily 
because of deliberate untrulhfulness on 
their part in all cases, bat on account of 
other circumstances, some of which are 
mentioned in course of the discussion of 
the evidence. In the opinion of the com- 
mittee “the detenus were by no means all 
non- violent” The Report, however, nowhere 
states or suggests that any detenu’s violence 
was likely to be fatal to anybody. But in 
spite of this finding and in spito of the 
committee finding some parts of the evidence 
of the detenus umcliable, with what justifica- 
tion we will ■ not now discuss, they have 
recorded this very damaging finding against 
the sepoys: 

We have recorded our findings as to what took 
place in the evening of the 16th September. 
Having regard to our findings on the Question of 
the alarm raised and also on the question whether 
tiie alarm was pre-arranged or not. wo hold that 
the entry of the sepoys into the compound after 
the alarm had been given, was justified. But ttiere 
was, in our opinion, . no justification whatever for 
tho indiscriminate tinng (some 29 r °ands wero 
found to have been fired) of , the sepoys upon the 
building' itself, resulting . in the death of , two of 
tho detenus and the infliction of. injuries on several 
othcre. There was no justification either for some 
of tho sepoys going into tho buildin„ itself and 
rousing casualties of various kinds to some others 
of the detenus. , , , - 

Among the facts about' which,' according to 
tho Committee, “there is no dispute,’,’ are the 
following: ‘ 1 > 

Twentv [detenus] altogether received injuries, 

_ V__ itnnnM WPrrt of .1 SOVPTT 


and in some cases .the injuries wero of a severe 


nature -necessitating 

detenu Babu Gobinda 1 ada Dutt the 


The ('Committee’s •- indibfraent of w the 
veracity ,6f the ‘sepoys is far more serious [ 
than the doubts ..they have cast on some 
parts of the i evidence on the detenus, as, 
for example, the following sentences ' in the 
Report will suffice to' show: 

Siraj’ul's stoiy 'of his bayonet having been 
snatched awav fromi his rifle .seems to us to to 
extremely doubtful.. To begin with. Sirajul made 
no mention of this fact to Mr. Baker. Then the 
baronet which Sirajul had attached to his musket 
could not bo wrenched olf. Anyone who took it 
off would have to know th* way m which it has 
to be turned before it can be removed. 

As regards what actually took place after the 
constables had gone in through the inner gate, 
the story which the Sepoys gave us will not in 
our opinion bear a moment’s scrutiny. 

Among the discreditable arrangements 
which made such a criminal outrage possible, 
the Committee mention the following : 

The Hijli Detention Camp is a pretty big place, _ 
the number of detenu* detained there being 
between 170 and ISO. There is a Commandant . 
and also an Assistant Commandant. But both of 
them live at a distance of about three-quarters 
of a mile from the camp itself. Inspector Marshall 
who is in immediate charge of the guard, has 
his residence at least three-quarters of a mile 
further off, and at night time there remains no 
one but the guard constables in charge of Havitdars 
to look after the romp. ' The Commandant, the 
Assistant Cammandant and Inspector Marshall 1 
are no doubt in telephonic connection with the 
guard. But important orders, such as orders to 
open fire, cannot ordinarily be given by an , officer , 
on tho telephone and unless the ollicer secs for 
himsel' what the situation really is. From the 
distance where the Commandant, the Assistant 
Commandant and Inspector Marshall live one 
cannot ordinarily come to the camp in. less , 
than four or five minutes. On that particular 
night the Assistant Commandant, Itai Sahib 
Anath Bandhu Chakravarti, was lying ill at his 
bouse and there wa* no > ono acting for him at 
the time. Tho fact tliat there was no responsible . 
officer i present on tho spot was, in our opinion, 
indirectly, responsible for tlie most deplorable 
and tragic allair that took place on the * night of > 
tho 16th September last, i , 

The Committee would have been guilty • 
of * culpable leniency even if 'their report 
implied only mild censure lof the, high officers, 

■ But there is no blame at all < thrown on them 
either directly, or by implication. On 
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the contrary, there seems to be an indirect 
attempt at justifying their conduct 

"We appreciate the Committee’s unequivo- 
cal and clear fiadiag that there was no 
justification .whatever for the firing. Bat 
they ought to have discussed how one of the 
sentries came to think that the butt-end 
of a musket, being Government property, 
was mo re valuable than the lives ol 
the detenus and how all the sentries came 
to think that the detenus could be shot 
down and bayonetted with impunity, if, as the 
Committee think, the shooting was not a pre- 
arranged affair and the high European officials 
had nothing to do with it We are not 
quite satisfied with all the arguments contained 
in the Report to disprove the allegation of 
pre-arrangeraent. 

Mr. Baker’s complete innocence was 
perhaps a foregone conclusion, as even before 
the conclusion of the Committee’s enquiry he 
was given leave to go home. The public will 
wait to see whether all others concerned, 
high or low, will be similarly punished. 


Falsity of some Government Communiques 

Though we have pointed out a few defects 
in the report of the official Hijli enquiry 
committee, it is certainly entitled to praise 
in certain other respects, as will have been clear 
from the greater part of our previous note. 
It also contains material for convincing one 
of the falsity of official communiques on the 
Hijli outrages. 

The Bengal Government’s communique of 
the 17th September contained the following 
passage : 

Shortly after 9,r. u. ou Wednesday the TGth 
September determined attacks were made on four 
sentries bv bands of detenus of Hijli Detention 
Camp. lUidixapore. One sentry had the bayonet 
pulled off his musket by his assailants and another 
Sentry was with difficulty saved by the timely 
approach of a patrol. The position of the sentries 
was undoubtedly crave and fire was opened to 
extrictate them ana restore control of the Camp. 

One finds from n perusal of the Com- 
mittee’s report that all the statements 
contained ia the above passage are false. 
The evidence of Commandant Baker, i. c. s., 
before the Committee shows how these 
incorrect statements came to he made. He 
admitted having written a letter to detenu 
Bibhuti Babu in which he told him : 

You do me an injustice when you say that the 
first communique issued by the Government was 
mine. As a matter of fact, it was drawn up by 


the Deputy Secretary, Political Department, based 
oq the version of the constables only. 

As it was rather surprising that in I. C. S- 
ridden India an I. C. S. officer should prefer 
4 native” constables’ version to that of a brother 
I. C. S. officer, Mr Nisifch Sen, Counsel for 
the detenus, asked Mr. Baker : 

“Do yon mean to suggest that, although you 
are the man on the spot, your version of the 
incident was not taken into consideration before 
issuing the communique ?” 

To this Mr, Baker’s reply was, “No, it 
was not taken.” 

The Bengal Government’s communique of 
the 21st September contained the following 
contradiction : 

The statements which have appeared in the 
Press to the effect that indiscriminate firing and 
assaults on unarmed and peaceful detenus took 
place inside the main building are untrue. 

This official contradiction is found to be 
itself absolutely without foundation when one 
reads the following passage, already quoted 
above, in the official committee’s report ; 

There was, in our opinion, no justification 
whatever for the indiscriminate firing (some 20 
rounds were found to have been fired) of the sepoys 
upon the building itself, resulting m the death of 
two of the detenus and the infliction of injuries on 
several others. There was no justification either 
foi some of the sepoys going into the building 
itself and causing casualties of various kinds to 
some others of the detenus. 

The Government communique of the 21st 
September from which we have quoted a 
sentence above included some “facts” said to 
have been ascertained fay the District 
Magistrate by investigation on the spot The 
“facts” were : 

Investigation goes to show that few if any 
serious injuries were inflicted on the detenus 
outside the main building. The gun-shot cases 
appear to .have occurred among persons who were 
standing in the verandahs overlooking the affray, 
the fire ol the constables betas towards the mam 
building. There is nothing to indicate that any of 
the guards entered the building or that fire was 
specifically aimed at persons on the verandahs. 

But the official committee say in their 
report : 

On a consideration of the evidence as we have 
before us we are clearly of opinion, that some of 
the sepoys did not go into the building and were 
responsible for some casualties that took place id 
the eastern portion thereof. 


The Anglo-Indian Press and Hijli 

We believe the facts given above are 
sufficient proof that there was a deliberate 
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attempt on tho part of some of the officials 
at any rate to suppress tlic truth about Hijli, 
and but Cor tho determined stand taken by 
tno Indian public and Press this attempt 
would certainly have succeeded. 

That tho Indian section of tho Press has 
not had tho co-operation or tho sympathy of 
tho European Press and public in this 
championship of truth and fairness, is not 
tho most amazing part of the story. The 
Indian Press has, on the contrary, been 
subjected for its pains to gross and scurrilous 
attacks on their part. When after the 
issue of what has been demonstrated by the 
judicial enquiry to be an extremely unreliable 
version of the happenings at Hijli, tho Indian 
section of tho Press still -dared to publish 
reports about the incident, the Englishman , 
confident of the discriminatory application of 
repressive laws in India, did not hesitate to call 
for drastic curtailment of the liberties of the 
Indian press: 

Additional proof, it wrote, of the urgent need of 
powers for the better control of the press i has been 
supplied by the scandalous reports of the deplorable 
affur at Hijli detention camp Puhlishedby 
‘Congress nows papers and .their cominentsthtrcon. 
Tho official communique ls-ued the (Ur after the 
Oiscurreue made it clear that shooting followed 
determined attacks on four 

d ‘terms that tho position of the sent lies was 
undoubtedly grave, and that firo was Jjmed to 
extricate tnem and restore control of tho camp, l he 
revived version of tho incident as published in 

Elsa 

KSEfl ■ det “mcn *$u& 

isn^jss* o? &."•'&** 

Xri'phcd tv s 

C '«^fM P °tmth tS and 1 the ‘Government communique 
r&KStf “ containing “nothing which a man 

in &’ o^thBO uhameful 

of repeals and of |h(j 0llVOrntne nt are 

prepared to allow tho suiter Tress of lteotral ? 

-«Stf&S5rS 

Olympians 


The Royalists 

No less unequivocal was the position 
taken up by some of tho European political 
organizations in Calcutta. We have referred 
to an inflammatory handbill issued by the 
“Roynlists” of Calcutta. That, however, was 
not the first exercise in silliness of that 
romantically inclined body. Before coming 
on tho stage with that flaunting appeal 
(wo do not recall whether we have mentioned 
that the handbill is printed on scarlet 
paper), it bad already written two 
excited and, strangely enough, crass letters 
to tho Calcutta Statesman on tho Ilijli 
incident. The correspondence columns of the 
Statesman serve the same useful purpose of a 
safety valve for super-heated European opinion 
in India as those of tho Times ^ do for tbe 
disgruntled ones in England Naturally, one 
does not look for much sense there. Yet excited 
people are not usually uninteresting. Tnat 
is, however, more than we can say for the* 
Committees “B” and “C” of the Royalists, 
who wrote the letters to the Statesman. 

Who are tho Royalists our readers will! 
perhaps a«k that we should take so much 
notice of them ? We are sure we know rto 
more about them than do our interlocutors. 
But we have heard that there are among 
them some triple blues from Oxford 
who have not considered themselves too 
good for Clive Street. We cannot tell 
whether there is any truth in this report 
But we should not bo surprised if it were 
true. The Royalists have the authentic riog- 
of King Charles’s men, only recast in a. 
commercial mould for a commercial age. 
And by their goings-on they seem determined 
to prove , that in India, as well as in» 
England, Oxford ought to be the last refuge, 
of lost causes. 


Our First Comments on Hijli 

Before we have done with Hijli, wtr 
should like to observe incidentally that the 
findings of the Government Committee tally- 
in many respects with the conclusions put 
forward by us in last month’s Notes. In 
them, wo pointed out the extreme impro- 
bability of the story of snatching away the 
bayonet and concluded that tho happenings 
were inexplicable on the facts given by 
Government. We find that on both these 
points the official enquiry boars out our 
contentions, It also substantiates the 
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hypothesis we had tentatively put forward as 
a possible explanation of the events. We had 
said : 

From the point of view of the Government 
the detenus, are not easy people to deal with, 
and the police are very unpopular everywhere. 
The wholesale white-washing of the police by 
the Government has not convinced people, because 
it is done as a matter of course. If the police are 
insulted and hated outside the camp, they must 
be much more hated and insulted inside it Now, 
supposing the police have been listening every 
day to a stream of abuse and insult from the 
detenus, their tempers must have been roused. 
Now it is possible that the detenus made some 
remark to the sentry which aroused him and he 
therefore called out the guard., and then events 
occurred before anyone could pain control. .Alter- 
natively the police may have been waiting for 
an opportunity for getting even with the detenus 
and took the chance which seemed to offer itself. 
This would exp'ain their eagerness to open fire. 
No reasonable person will dispute that this is a 
possible explana ion, and if it is true, the Govern- 
ment would gain nothing by pretending that there 
has been no blunder. The more the Government 
does this and tries to explain away matters, the 
more will one remember the old proverb, qui 
s’excuse, s’accuse.” 

The Coraraission’s conclusions with regard 
to the general trend of events are on the 
same lines, though tbev are not expressed 
in the same words. We do not share the 
conclusions of the Commission in respect 
of the responsibility of the higher authorities 
in the camp and in spite of the official 
enquiry, we do not perhaps yet know the 
whole truth about the incident. Bat so far 
as it goes, we believe that the report gives a 
not improbable account of what really 
happened at Hijli. 

Congress Working Committee on Hijli 
and Chittagang Atrocities 
Better late than never. At its recent 
meeting the Congress Working Committee has 
passed a proper resolution on the Chittagang 
and Hijli atrocities. 

When Sardar Patel said some time ago 
that nothing was done till then because the 
Congress authorities in Bengal had not given 
him information about those terrible events 
(though the Bombay and other dailies must have 
published news relating thereto), his words 
sounded like many replies of the Secretary 
of State for India in Parliament that “he had 
no official information.” 

Mr. Kishori Lai Ghosh’s Application 
Mr. Kisbori Lai Ghosh, u. a., b. of the 
Amrita Bazar Patrila editorial staff, who is 


one of the gentlemen undergoing trial at 
Meerut for 26 months has applied to the 
proper authority for permission to contribute 
to the Press as a journalist, as he requires 
at least Rs. 250 per meDseiq to maintain 
himself and family. Considering the length 
of the trial, this is an entirely reasonaole 
request. 


Big Boon to India— Dyarchy at the Centre 

When some days ago Sir Samuel Hoare 
said that British troops would not take 
orders from Indian officers (They used to 
before the Mutiny. — Editor, Modern JRenew\ 
and that it was the British authorities in 
Britain who woold determine the number of 
the British troops to be reduced or kept in 
India, and other similar things, he only 
confirmed Indian anticipations His speech 
at the Federal Structure Sub-committee’s 
meeting on the 2Sth October supplies further 
confirmation of Indian anticipations of the 
futility of the so-called Round Table Confer- 
ence. One has only to read the following 
cable dated London, October 28, to fiod that 
the British Govemraet are going to give us 
the big boon of Dyarchy at the centre : 

A request to Government to indicate its policy 
with regard to Central responsibility was made 
by Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn at this morning's 
meetiog of the Federal Structure Sub-comtnittee. 

He said that now that Britain had National 
Government he was entitled to expect that it 
would have a rational and broad outlook on this 
question. Time had come for Government to give 
the lead. Indians had frankly disclosed their views. 
Whether they agreed or not among themselves, 
they should receive a satisfactory, response from 
Government this week or next. Sir Tej remarked 
that he admired Mr. Gandhi for observing Ins 
weekly silence, but did not admire Government for 
keeping silence every day of the week. 

Sir Samuel Hoare replying, remarked that Sir 
Tej Bahadur Saprn seemed to thick that Govern- 
ment were under a perpetual vow of silence and 
were following Mr Gandhi’s example so sym pathe- 
tically that they were silent every day. Sir 
Samuel assured the Committee that Government 
had undertaken no such obligation and so the 
implied criticism was not altogether justified. Sir 
Samuel accepted that some time or other Govern- 
ment would have to state their views, but to ask 
them to do so in the course of next two or three 
days when the new Government was scarcely 
formed and when the Federal Structure Sub- 
committee itself had not even reached the question 
of Central responsibility was making rather an 
extreme demand- If Government tried to do so 
to-day they would be out of order and moreover 
the opportunity had net arisen. 

Sir Samuel expressed the opinion that many 
matters could be best settled in the actual working 
of the constitution* and referring to the bigger 
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question of distinction liclwen representatives 
of Crown subjects and other Ministers (winch the 
Federal Structure Sub-eomtn'Uee had been discuss- 
ins:), expressed tho view that it would bo. better 
in the transitional period frankly to recognize the 
existence of tho distinction, llo pointed out 
that the representatives of tho Crown subjects 
would bo under tho directions of the uovernor- 
Ocnerai. whereas tho Ministers would bo advising 
him. That constituted a very difimto distinction, 
llo suggested that it would bo better to keep facts 
in mind than gloss over them and make it appear 
that collective responsibility existed when such 
was not the fact.— “Reuter." 

According to n Free Press Beam Service 
message, dated London, October 28, 
Considerable importance is attached 
made by Sir Samuel Hoare at the hod oral 
Structuro 5 Committco in reply to Sir Tej 
Sapru’s charge about tho silence .of tho Govctd- 
ment. Tho speech is regarded as indicative of . 

(1) That the Government would outline their 
attitude on tho broad issues next week. 

(2) That tho Governor-General and official 
Ministers in drove of 'lie Armv lorcirrn ADau* 
etc. will be wholly unamenable to the control 

01 ™ ‘iH iff “a tho vital is.nos a, to 
whether the Cabinet is to resign on the advereo 
whether in ^ or Fubi , taDt]a i majontv in ti e 

‘Hlb a" 1 W"! “ ■sa 

-su sress 

Sf depend “P“ tao fe “S?? m ,he 'pL^o'S 
gJASaar strensll. of the 

^iTthe Note in this name on Minority 
_ I 'a the British Empire, written on 
5“ orfh October it was in effect anticipated 
! ,0 f 2 lhe British imperialists wanted to con- 
ISnue iS So lndia throngh tho minorities 
and the Princes. _ 

Belief of Distress Caused by Hoods ia Bengal 
W o invite the attention 
Trot. Bebatimohan all j j, admmis- 

isilie. Ho is " cl ”,f l ,1,1 ,re in distress 

sas js iV«,i n w B oS E of. dSTs' rs 

year, tho pubiic 


should continue to give what they can. There 
are different relief organizations, and givers 
will naturally send their help to those which 
they consider most trustworthy and efficient. 
Mr. Lahiri and some other gentlemen are 
working on behalf of the Bengal Provincial 
Hindu Sablm relief committee. Though it is 
an organization of Hindus, which almost 
all the other relief organizations also in Bengal 
practically are. relief is given at its centres 
to Hindu and Moslem alike. Those who may 
like to help the Hindu Sabhn relief committee, 
of which the editor of this Review is the 
chairman, should send their contributions to 
its treasurer, whose address is given below : 

Babu Saont Knronr Roy Chaudhuri, 
Treasurer, Hindu Sabha Relief Committee, 
9, Williams Lane, 
Sealdah, Calcutta. 


Edison 

Thomas Alva Edison, the famous American 
inventor, whoso death was announced Inst 
month, was born on the 11th February, 1847 
at Milan, Ohio, U. S. A. His father was of 
Dutch, and his mother of Scottish descent. 
The Intter having been a teacher, gave him 
what schooling ho received At the age of 
twelve be began life as a newsboy. His 
subsequent eminence as a scientist and 
inventor was due entirely to his genius and 
industry. The number of his patenls runs 
into thousands. He lived and died a worker. 


Agitation against the Maharaja of Kashmir 
Like the people of other Indiau States 
generally, the people of Kashmir, professing 
different religions, have their grievances. The 
approved method of obtaining redress of 
these grievances is for the people of different 
faiths to make joint non-violent efforts in the 
cause of reform. As Kashmir has a Hindu 
ruler with Musalmans as the majority of his 
subjects, so Hyderabad has a Musalro an ruler 
with Hindus as the majority of his subjects. 
Recently, the Musalmans and Hindus of 
Hyderabad combined to hold a conference to 
make known their grievances and desires. 
The people of Kashmir ought to have done 
the same thing nDd followed it up with 
persistent joint endeavours. Instead of this, 
there has been for months past, a^violent 
agitation against the Maharaja of Kashmir, 
fomented and directed from outside that State, 
under the auspices of a Moslem organization 
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calling itself the Kashmir Reform Society, 
helped by Anglo-Indian newspapers. There have 
been sanguinary riots in that State in conse- 
quence. The Maharaja has been subjected to 
a campaign of lies He has throughout acted 
with great forbearance and statesmanship, 
and has introduced many reforms, before, 
during and after the anti-Ivashmir agitation. 
He could have been firm also, but for the 
unholy alliance between the communalist 
Moslems outside Kashmir aud the Anglo- 
Indians. It is surmised that some Anglo-Indian 
officials are also interested in this agitation, 
as the Princes’ Protection Act could and 
should have been set in motion, but has not. 
In fact, the Anglo-Indian papers wanted 
that some of their kindred should get fat 
jobs in Kashmir. That object has been 
partly gained Even in the last century, it 
was discovered that Kashmir could be made 
a white man’s land. 

As soon as or even before one agitation 
against Kashmir dies down, another is set on 
foot. Some of the latest Moslem demands 
are extremely {unreasonable and bear a 
family resemblance to some demands made 
by communalist Moslems in British India. 
For example, the establishment of schools 
specially for the benefit of Musalraans, giving 
of foreign-study scholarships specially to 
Musalmans, 

“communal apportionment of High Court 
judgeships, and the demand that in state employ- 
ment a Muslim matriculate should be preferred to 
a Hindu B.A. The interests of the British Indian 
Muslim agitators are sought to be safeguarded by 
the demand that if no Kashmir Muslim is available 
for a job, a Muslim from outside might be im- 
ported.” 

Destructive Floods in Champaran and 
Vizagapatam 

Recently there have been devastating 
floods in Cbamparan (Bihar) and in the 
Vizagapatam district in Andhradesha. IV e 
extend our sincere sympathy to the sufferers. 


U. P. Agrarian Situation 


The latest developments in the H. P. 
agrarian situation can be understood from 
the telegrams printed below. 


New Delhi, Oct. 29. 

The following is the text of the resolution, 
adopted by the CoDgress . Working. Committee 

regarding the agrarian situation m Aiahabad 

district: , , 

"This Committee has considered the statements 

of the presidents of the United Provinces Provin- 
cial Congress Committee and Allahabad District 


Congress Committee, asking for permission to offer 
satyagraha against the present agrarian policy of 
the United Provinces Government and in particular 
the. oppressive collection of rent and revenue at 
a time when the agriculturists of the United Pro- 
vinces have been subjected to a great deal of hard- 
ship and oppression, particularly in the course of 
the past five months, aud they have now to faco a 
grave crisis. The Committee feels that it is the 
duty of the Congress to assist them in every 
possible way in removing the economic hardships 
they suffer from. 

In the opinion of the Committee, however, the 
question of defensive action should first be consider- 
ed by the Provincial Congress Committee. The 
Committee, therefore, refers the application to the 
United Provinces Congress Committee and in the 
event of the Provincial Congress Committee being 
of opinion that it 19 a fit case for defensive satya- 
graha, on the part of the agriculturists in terms of 
the Simla agreement, dated the 27ih August, the 
Committee authorizes the president of the Indian 
National Congress to consider the application and 
give such decision on it as he may consider 
necessary.”— "Associated Press.” 

Associated Press of India 

Lucknow, Oct. 30. 

The Council of United Provincial Congress 
Committee will meet to-morrow and discuss the 
desirability or otherwise of starting a no-rent 
campaign in certain district, of U. P. This question 
will also be referred to the Provincial, Congress 
Committee, which will meet on Sunday. Chances 
are remote that a definite decision will be arrived 
at either to-morrow' or the day after. 

As at present arranged Pandit Jawaharial Nehru 
will meet certain revenue officials at Allahabad on 
tlie 3rd November and it is not likely that the 
Provincial Congress Committee will commit itself to 
any definite lme of action until file Allahabad 
meeting is over. 


Constitution of an Orissa Province 
We have all along supported the demand 
of our Oriya brethren that there should be 
a separate Orissa province. We are glad a 
non-partisan committee has been appointed 
to report on the subject. To help the 
committee some gentlemen have been 
nominated from the provinces from which 
Oriya-speaking parts have been suggested 
to be taken for the formation of the Orissa 
province. But no one has been chosen from 
Bengal, though the Oriyas have suggested 
that sonth Midnapur should form part of 
Orissa. This ignoring of Bengal is not 
surprising, bnt it is wrong all the same— and 
significant, too. 

Unification of Bengali-speaking Areas 
When new provinces are being proposed 
to be constituted on linguistic bases and 
provincial boundaries readjusted, it is but 
just that all Bengali -speaking areas should 
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1)0 re-united with Bengal and that the 
southern part of Midnnpur should . not be 
cut off from Bengal against the wishes of 
its inhabitants. Sylhet, Cachar and Goalpara 
in Assam, and Manbhum and other Bengali- 
speaking areas -in Chota-Nagpur and Bihar 
should again form part of Bengal. 


Consecration of a New Vihara at Sarnath 
It is a matter for rejoicing that after 
eight centuries the sacred site where Buddha 
preached his first discourse, known as 
Tsipatana, is going to have a new Buddhist 
Vihara. It became consecrated ground <JoOU 
years ago. A ruthless invader devastated 
it 800 years ago. The chamber in which 
Buddha resided in this place was known as 
the "Gandhnktiti” or "perfumed chamber. 
The new Vihara has been named Mulagandha- 
hiti Vihara after it. The persevering labours 
and enthusiasm of the Venerable Sri 
Devamitta Dharmapala have been crowned 
with success mainly owing to the mtimjccnce 
of the late Mary Elizabeth Foster. Buddhists 
of most countries have contributed to too 
erection of tbe Tilmra and tl» Government 

of India have tendered valuable assistnnce. 
It will he consecrated on the lltb of 
month, and the celebrations will last for 
three days, Buddhists will coneregate from 
mauy parts of the world. It is hoped that 

Sarnath will henceforth l > c ‘- onI . e "ctinTor men 
countless years a centre of attraction lor men 
nnd women of all races , , , 

Mr Broughton of the London Mata 
Bodhi Society has volunteered to defray the 

Stitts 

■ffe have nothing to say „ bich 

particularly as we do o comra is- 

Japanese artists have been given 
Sion, some Japanese and ^"'"^inted with 
lie* way S wS i. don. by the artists 

■ofn^ifelnn horn in India nod as c Potent 

Indian artists are "vailaWe jf ?Ir . 

reqidsit'ioned from far-off London decorate 


the walls of the new India Office. Their 
work lias given general satisfaction and has 
earned the commendation of so high an 
authority as Principal Sir William Rothenstein 
of the College of Arts, South Kensington. 
There are other competent artists at 
Santimketan. We arc not thinking at all 
of who will get the money by doing 
the work. What hurts us is that people 
from abroad (and even Indians) visiting the 
Vihara will in future carry away the wrong 
impression that India had no artists, hence 
Japanese artists had to be imported. 

Panjab Nationalist Muslim Conference 
A commendable resolution was adopted 
at the Panjab Nationalist Muslim Conference 
declaring the determination of the Nationalist 
Muslims to achieve complete independence 
and accept no constitution which would not 
give control over army, finance and foreign 
relations and fiscal and economic policy of 
India. The conference also supported joint 
electorates. Tbe other proposals supported 
by the Conference are substantially the same 
as those on which coramonalist Musalroans 
take their stand. 

Dr. Annie Besant’s Birthday 
We congratulate Dr. Annie Besant on her 
completing the 84th year of her life last 
month. Hers has been a life of great and 
varied public activity for more than half a 
century. She has been distinguished through- 
out for her oratory, intellectual vigour, orga- 
nizing capacity, idealism, personal magnetism, 
and courage and power to offer battle 
for the cause she loves. She has been a 
great educational and political worker in 
India and has done much to promote and 
make known and respected Indian ideals, 
according to her lights, in India and abroad. 

Mr. Gandhi’s Patient Sojourn In England 
It has been asked, perhaps rather impa- 
tiently, why Mahatma Gandhi continues to 
stay iu England when it is plain the R. T. C. 
cannot bring freedom to India. 

Before ho started, we anticipated the 
futility of the R. T. C. and yet supported 
bis going to London on other grounds. 

His stay in England lias not been useless. 
It has given him n platform from which 
India and ho can bo heard all over the world. 
Moreover, the British people directly and 
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other Western peoples indirectly have now 
coma to know that it is not ancient India 
alone which produced men but modern India 
also contiunes to do so —men who can stand 
up to any other specimens of humanity. 
Of course, this, though pre-eminently due to 
Mahatma Gandhi's visit, is also due to the 
presence in England of some other distingui- 
shed Indians. 


Indian Military College Committee’s Report 

The Indian Military College Committee’s 
Report has not had a good press, perhaps 
because of pre-occupation with the R- T. C. 
and, in Bengal, with the official measures 
and acts of repression. Probably also people 
are not interested in a scheme for 
“IndiaDizing” the Indian array, goodness 
knows in how many decades, generations or 
centuries. 

Nevertheless the Report deserves to be 
read, if only to know how Indians were 
proposed to bo doped. For that object the 
separate minutes of some of the members 
should receive particular attention, specially 
those of Dr. B. S. Moonje and of Sir P. S. 
Sivaswamy Aiyer and Major-General Rao 
Raja Ganpat Rao Ragbunatb Raj wade. 

Dr. Moonje calls “the artificial distinction 
of martial and non-martiat classes” a 
“myth,” and quotes authority for this view. 
As Bengalis are officially considered the 
least fit for the aTtny, he specially controverts 
that view/ The whole paragraph in which 
he does it should be read (pp. 51-52). It 
concludes thus : 

“In short, if honourable openings for the 
fervour of patriotism, can be devised. Bengali 
intellect will not fail to make its mark particularly 
in the scientific departments of the Army, while 
taking their due share on the battlefields along 
with officers of other classes of Indians.” 


The futility and mockery of annually 
training ODly 60 Indians for officership in 
the Array will be obvious from some figures 
given by Dr. Moonje. He writes : 


The figures supplied to us in this Committee 
are as follows : — 

(а) 120 annual total wastage. _ , 

(б) 3.200 total number of officers with King’s 
Commissions in the Indian Army. 

As arrainst the figure of 120 for annual wastage, 
I quote below the opinion of Colonel Brownngg, 
Deputy Director of Staff Duties,. V ar Office. 
London, who expressed the opinion as the 
representative of the War Office. London : 

“In conclusion Colonel Brownngg confirmed 
the Sub-Committee's view . that ISO was an 
-approximately accurate estimate of the annual 


wastage among officers serving with Indian 
units.” 

(Skeen Committee’s Report, Volume No. 1, p. 41.) 

Now, against the figure of 3,200 which, we are 
told in this Committee, represents the total number 
of officers holding King’s Commissions in the 
Indian Army, 1 have to mention three different 
figures— one of 3.141 as given in the Report of 
the Defence Sub-Committee, p. 83 ; the second of 
3.600 given by the Skeen Committee and. the 
third of G.864 mentioned by the Shea Committee, 
as will be evident from the following quotation 
from the Report of the Shea Committee, p. 14, 
paragraph 4 

"The Committee direct attention to the fact— 
vide Appendix I fC) of their main report— that 
the grand total of King’s Commissions to be granted 
completely to Indiamse the Arrnv in 42 years 
ton reconsideration reduced to 30 years) would 
be 6.664.” 

Now, the question is— which is the correct figure 
3.141. as given in the Report of the Defence Sub- 
committee; 3.200 as given to us in this Committee ; 
or 3.600, as given by the Skeen Committee : or 
G.864, given by the Shea Committee ? 


Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer and General 
Rajwade write in their Minute with reference 
to the Simon Commission’s remarks on 
martial and non-martial classes : 


The fact that the Simon Commission have endorsed 
this theory of the -Military Authorities furnishes 
no prod of its correctness. Internal evidence 
shows that their remarks are an uncritical reproduc- 
tion of some official memorandum. The soundness 
of this theory of martial and noa-raartial classes 
has beea the subject of an elaborate and critical 
study by Mr. Nirad C. Chaudhuri, who has 
contributed a series of very able and illuminating 
articles to the Modern Review (See the numbers 
for July and September 1930. January and February 
1931.) It would be useful to give a .summary of 
the facts gathered from an impartial, study of 
the history of recruitment of the British Indian 
Army. 


The New India Assurance Co., Ltd. 

We have received a copy of the Balance 
Sheet of the above Company and note with 
pleasure its sound position and remarkable 
progress. It is the largest of nil Indian 
Composite Insurance Companies and has on 
its Beard of Directors men of world-wide 
business reputation like Sir Lalubhai 
Samaldas, kt., cxe. ; The Hon’ble Sir Pheroze 
Sethna, kt., om.E. *, S. N. Pochkbanwala. Esqr. ; 
Ambalal Sarabhai.Esqr ; Sir Chunilal V. Mehta 
k. a s. i, and others. 

The Company at first did not do any 
life insurance work but engaged solely in 
fire, marine and other general insurance 
work. Iu 1929, however, the New India 
Assurance Company started its life depart- 
ment and established a record during the 
two years that hare passed since that time. 
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COS 

Compared to any o! tlm ' British Companies 
vrarhiu" in India, Kerr India shows a 
position which is 100 per cent stronger. 

During the year under rouow the 
Company shows a fall in expenses and 
losses and an all-round increase in Reserves. 
The Life Department has made a mark by 
completing Rs. 71,03.500 worth of hnsiness 
in its second year of existence. This is a 
record, as no Indian Company has so far 
been able to do this. The Life Fund 
increased from Rs. 31,407 in the first year 
to Rs 1.2S.050 in the second year. 

Among the General Branches of the 
Company the Calcutta Branch has done 
exceedingly good wort, being credited with 
Is of the 5 entire business of the Life 

De *WeTo°pe the Company will "lake every 

efr0r ress°so ke tl.at "v^ry \JnTly vfe for 
honour with ' the greatest Insurance 
Institutions ot the world- 

Case Against Separation of Burma 
The Reverend Bhikthu OUamaof Burma 


Why should it ? People are not surprised 
when things happen exactly as pre-arranged. 

Gandhiji’s Prophecy Turns True in Advance ! . 

At a reception by the Indian Students’ 
Union, Gandbiji is reported to have said : 

Manifestations of goodwill by the people m 
Eos land had convinced him that the English people 
would never again tolerate repression m India. 

How true Mahatmaji’s anticipations are 
may be judged try the recent history of 
Bengal, both before and after he uttered 
these words on the 13th October last. 

Punishment to Precede Trial 

In the course of the press legislation 
debate in the Assembly Sir C. P. Raraaswamy 
Iyer, the officiating Law Member, was 
reported to have observed: 

“The amendment proposed to judicialise initial 
proceedings, which must, as m a summons case, 
retard speedy actions Rut once speedy action was 
ensured, the provisions of the Bill, taken together, 
actually converted the High Court for the purpose 
of scrutiny of proceedings into a trial court. 

This in plain languago means that 


ip,,- Reverend Bhikkhu Ottaraa of Burma This j n plain languago means that 
has broadcast n powerful and well-reasoned punis i unMt should precede trial. Or as 
•*?-_ nmiinst the separation of Burma from t})0 j l0me jy Hindi adage goes, Ag6 l.Uh 
plea a ga' ^ o[ „ pamp blet entitled jchM bit," “administer the kick first. 

India, _in Senaration of Burma F word'- part of the business 


first, 

may 


Mia. ?i!i.“the Separation of Burma 
the “Case “gainst be t „, t Burma's 

from India. «c hoary ,,-ith ago 

connection '"‘j 1 ! religion and traditions 

and that the Indian contact 

have ,i e a„ by aw other single factor. We 
more than by an) 0 f every 

are convinced that Ills, wu ^ ^ 

comrade of > -j tells t lao public that 

Burma. An a , people of Burma arc 

the mass 01 >n» e bEj])s separated 

against the separat^ . (j ^ ^ n loser 

politically. a ^°{'°Ua Ca be mistresses in their ^[.“'“British Consulate” in'llamburj 

^‘ntonscbolds . first. “^''^t&oTpar.ato nS4?feoKflSced , bl , , ygg-entj- 
in the best position to J» £ , tho Germin Communist Opposition. Ine 

read B^U;, 0^ 

lie? from the first line to “If 1 ., 1 which was adopted, 
pamphlet from Gourangn Press, < 1-1 Euf'wmV IV.otfst 

is printed at ^ „ Many famous persons of Germany, among them 

ylirzapur Street, 

• •, H0 ,d“jfiWan( an-.cll' has told demK'ns the , rotas of 51. S^Rm; 

Its reader" th“‘ 'i'hl^do^icSLSSld'no iSaST” CrKluJStorakir'u. 0 S. T aid «"-’ r 
«i ^^liberations in ^ countries. 


«1B y i n 

follow afterwards. 

Einstein and others demand M. N Roy’s Release 

The Bombay Chronicle of the 22nd October 
last published the following letter from a 
Berlin correspondent: ^ ^ 

A largo public mass meeting was called .in 
Hamburg under the auspices ot the Communist 
"SV of Germany which voted unanimous!!- in 
1 ivour ot a resolution against the arrest of -V 
Hoy. Tho resolution took ^bo form °f » ‘fJJ'J 


mould delibcrntm ns 
surprise m Simla. 
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By Panchanan Kai 


the review 

COMPLETES ITS TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR 

B y the grace of God, The Modern Review completes the 
i twenty-fifth year of its existence with the publication of its 
oresent (December, 1931) issue. 

On this occasion 1 wish to express my heartfelt gratitude to all 

mv We ary and artistic contributors. If the Journal has been able 

' ,l „„ service to the public during the last quarter of a 
to render any service to r ^ Wendly assis f a nce. I also 

century, it s u received from its subscribers and 

gratefully acknowkd e he hclp IonI and words 0 f 

other customers end s dverbser S ^ and ^ 

appreciation and advi« from ma^y ^ much hdp and 

persons, known “ " have corrected me have been friends 

encouragement. C™ ^ ^ ^ my du(y if , did not also 

in deed no less. resent assistants of all ranks in the 

thank all my former an d e par t m enfs. The magazine has 

editorial, ^sincs^nd pdn g ^ prln(cd „ durin g 

■ ^g rente part of Ts e^Wnce a^d to the photo-engravers who 

haV I mlTp^S^hfully claim that I am more conscious than 
L^v else o£ if S defects and shortcomings, which I regret, and of 
anybody else > n and comm i s5 i 0 „, which I regret no less. 

T y OW wa a re also of my failing health and strength. Nevertheless, I 
be netted to hope that, with the help of all those who have 
b aV n friendTy to the journal and whose continued friendliness I wish 
to be peak a„ d with the assistance of my young juniors on the staff 
" able not only to prevent any falling off in the standard of 
' magazine but also to make some improvements m .t. 

ramananda chatterjee 
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Emperor Muhammad Shah and His Court 

By Sm JADUNATH SARKAIt, Kt,, c. i. e. 


Life-story of the Delhi Empire 

T HE first Muslim State of Delhi was born 
nt the close of the Twelfth century, and 
from this centre it continued to expand 
with varying fortunes for two hundred years 
till nt last it embraced the whole of Northern 
India and even overflowed into the Southern 
land beyond the Vindhya range. Thus all 
Hindustan came to be placed under one civili- 
zation, one official language, and during some 
short spasmodic periods under one sceptre also. 
Then, at the end of the Fourteenth century 
came the hopeless decadence of the royal 
house ; the unifying and protecting Central 
Government disappeared ; the Empire was 
broken up into jarring fragments whose mutual 
conflicts and the consequent set back to culture 
and material prosperity fill the next century 
and a quarter, till 1526, when the Turkish 
adventurer Babur laid the foundation of a 
mightier political structure in India. This 
new-born Mughal Empire, after a short and 
all but fatal contest with the Afghan house of 
Sur, became established beyond challenge 
under Babur’s grandson Akbar soon after 
1560. In the succeeding hundred and thirty 
years, its growth in territory, wealth, armed 
strength, art and industry was rapid, uninter- 


rupted, and dazzling to the eyes of the Asiatic 
world and even of lands beyond the confines 
of Asia. The whole of Hindustan and much 
of the Deccan too bowed under one sceptre ; 
administrative and cultural uniformity was 
given to all parts of this continent of a 
country ' ; the roads were made safe for the 
trader and the traveller, the economic 
resources of the country were developed ; and 
close intercourse was opened with the outer 
world. With peace, wealth, and enlightened 
Court patronage, came a new cultivation of 
the Indian mind and advance of Indian 
literature painting architecture and handicrafts 
which raised this land once again to the front 
rank of the civilized world. Even the forma- 
tion of an Indian nation did not seem an 
impossible dream. 

But in the second half of Aurangzib’s reign 
we first see this national progress arrested, and 
then, after a quarter century of heroic 
struggle by that monarch, when at last he 
closed his aged eyes in death (1707) we find 
that decline had unmistakably set in ; Indo- 
Mughal civilization, whose agent was the 
Empire of Delhi, was now a spent bullet j its 
life was gone, it had no power for good left 
in it. But dissolution did not take place 
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immediately after Aurangzib’s death. His drained diy to supply the Indemnity exacted 
wonderful capacity, strength of character, and by the victor, — fifteen crores of rupees in cash 
lifelong devotion to duty had generated a force besides jewellery rich clothing and furniture 
which held together the frame of the Delhi worth 50 crores more. The imperial regalia 
Govcrmricnt sccnlingly unchanged for thirty had been robbed of its two most famous and 
years after him. Whatever might happen in costly ornaments/ the Koh-i-nur diamond and 
the frontier provinces, the Central Government the Peacock Throne. The imperial family 
Still stood intact. But with a succession of and the proudest peers had been forced to 
Weaklings and imbeciles on the throne, the descend to 'a still lower depth of humiliation, 
downfall of the Empire was bound to come at The Khurasani leather-coat weaver’s son 
last. The dry rot in the heart of the Mughal had married his so n to a princess of the family 
State manifested itself publicly when Baji of the Padishah, and he had dragged to his 
Rao’s cavalry' insulted tho imperial capital in bed all the virgin wives and maiden daughters 
1737 and his example invited Nadir Shah’s of Muzaffar Khan, lately killed in battle, 
iuvasion and the utter collapse of the Govern- [ Asl/ttb, u. I 

ment of Delhi in 1789. In tho months immediately following Nadir 

Shah’s invasion Heaven seemed to have taken 

India aiter Nadir Shah’s Invasion pity on the sorely afflicted people of Northern 

By the end of April 1739 the horrors of India. In the next season there was adequate 

Nadirs conquest came to a natural close in and timely rainfall, the earth yielded a profuse 
Delhi. Laden with the plundered treasure of harvest, and all foodstuffs became cheap and 

the richest empire in Asia, the Persian plentiful, “as if to make amends for the 

conqueror left the Mughal capital on his people’s recent sufferings.” ( Ashnb, ii. 416 ) 
homeward inarch on 5tli May. Eight days But Nature is not half so much the cause 
later the Emperor Mnhammad Shah held his of a nation’s misery as Mau. To outer eeetn- 
first public audience after his restoration and ing, “some dignity and splendour returned 
coins were once more stamped in his name, to the Delhi Court after Nadir lmd left India, 
replacing those issued for Nadir Shah in the and the Emperor and the noblc3 turned to the 
interval. The Court chroniclers record that management of State affairs and gave up all 
on this occasion the nobles offered their sorts of uncanonical practices.” ( Ibid ) But 
presents and the Emperor on his side con- the moral canker in the Mughal Empire was 
ferred robes of honour and rewards on them, too deeply seated to bo killed by such 
Thus the usual ceremonies of the imperial outward show of piety and obedience to Jifc- 
davbar were gone tlirough ns if no political less convention. A Nemesis worked itself 
disaster of the first magnitude had taken place out inexorably on the destiny of tho Empire 
in tho meantime. But nobody present could from the character of the Emperor and his 
forget that things were not ns before the leading ministers. 

Persian invader’s coming. The Emperor and _ 

his wazir were there ns before, but the second Character or Muhammad Siiati 

■ officer of the realm — the Head of the Army Muhammad Shah had come to the throne 
Khnn-i-Danran, had perished as well as Sadat (1719) at the age of 17. For seven years 
Khan Burhan-ul-mulk, the most powerful of before that event lie had been kept under 
the provincial governors, and the Emperor’s confinement in the palace harem and had 
personal favourite Muzaffar Khan, besides received no education bucIi ns might fit a man 
n host of officers of lower rank but high to rule a kingdom or lead an army. He posscss- 
conncctions. Ten to twelve thousands of cd natural intelligence and a good deaf of 
the regular soldiery had fallen on the field of foresight ; but the fate of his predecessors, , 
Karnal and 20,000 people had been put to who had been set up and pulfcd down by their 
the swonl within the city of Delhi itself. Sack wazirs, effectually crushed any desire that he 
and massnero had devastated lesser towns like might have once had to rule for himself and to 
Thaneshwar, Panipat, Sonopnt etc. The impc- keep his nobles under control. He, thore- 
rinl treasury and the nobles’ mansions had been fore, totally withdrew himself from public 
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business, leaving it to his ministers and 
plunged into a life of pleasure and amusement, 
hardly ever going out of Delhi during his 28 
years of reign, except to visit parks in the 
neighbourhood (usually at Loni) and occasion- 
ally to see the annual fair at Garli Muktesh- 
TVar (a hundred miles east of Delhi). His 
only two military movements were to follow 
in his wazir’s train in the short and futile 
campaigns against Nadir Shah and AH Muham- 
mad Rnlicla. 

At his accession he was a fresh youth, 
extremely handsome, large of limb, and strong. 
But his sedentary life of inactivity and sexual 
excess soon impaired his constitution and! he 
became a confirmed invalid by the time he was 
only forty. The evil was aggravated by his 
taking to opium, and this drug habit made him 
weak and emaciated, till at last it became 
impossible to move him from his palace. 

Hi? sole diversion outside the harem was 
witnessing animal fights on the sandy bank of 
the Jamvina below the window of morning 
salute in the Delhi palace, occasionally varied 
by the cares of a bird-fancier. We can 
understand his wish to enjoy from a safe 
distance the excitement of the heroic and 
dangerous game of elephant-combats, which 
his forefathers had reserved as an imperial 
prerogative. But when we read how Muham- 
mad Shah spent his morning hours not in 
doing public justice or holding State councils, 
but in viewing a wrestling match between two 
bears, or a fight by “three pairs of bears, a 
goat, a ram, and a wild boar, which were 
wrapped in tiger skins and trained to attack 
an elephant” (as he is recorded to have done 
on 25th April 1743), we wonder whether such 
spectacles would be considered a worthy diver- 
sion by any one outside a nursery unless he 
were a vulgar country clown, and whether the 
lord of a hundred and fifty million souls at the 
ripe age of 41 had no more serious use for 
his time and no higher tastes. 

As the fires of youthful passions burnt 
themselves out in Muhammad Shah, a deep 
melancholy settled on him, and towards the end 
of his life he loved to* frequent the society of 
fnqirs and to hold long converse with them, 
discussing spiritual questions like an initiate. 
Three such hermits became his spiritual 


guides, and the Court nobles and the common 
people followed his example.* 

Thus, throughout his long reign the 
administration was utterly neglected by its 
supreme head, the nobles divided the land 
and political power among themselves or 
fought for these things, as if no master existed 
over them. Muhammad Shah would assent 
to ever)’ good advice of liis wazir or any 
other minister, but could never summon up 
enough courage to take the necessary step ; 
like other weak men he found supreme wisdom 
in putting off action from day to day, till a 
crisis precipitated itself and tilings took 
their own turn. Such a man is destined to 
go through life as a puppet moved by his 
favourites, who were shrewd men with the 
most charming manners and strength of 
character, and this was Muhammad Shah’s 
ignoble fate too. 

But though lie was a mere cypher in 
respect of his public duties, he had some 
redeeming traits in his private character. 
Naturally timid and wavering, he was also 
free from insolent pride, caprice and love of 
wanton cruelty. Nor did he lack considera- 
tion for others and courage of a certain kind, 
as was illustrated when, instead of fleeing 
to Bengal as advised by his friends, ho 
voluntarily went forth into Nadir’s captivity 
in order to save his people and capital from 
the horrors of violent assault and forcible 
subjugation to incensed victors. “He never 
gave his consent to shedding blood or doing 
harm to God’s creatures. In his reign the 
people passed their lives in case, and the 
empire outwardly retained its dignity and 
prestige. The foundations of the Delhi 
monarchy were really rotten, but Muhammad 
Shah by his cleverness kept them standing. 
He may be called the last of the rulers of 
Babur’s line, as after him the kingship had 
nothing but the name left to it.” [Siyar, 
iii. 25.] 

* ‘‘His Majesty gave Shah Mubarak the title of 
Burhan-ul-tariqat, Shah Badda that of Btirhan-ul- 
haqiqat, and Shah Earns Fasih-ul-bayan, and used 
often to frequent their company. All the ministers 
and rich lords followed suit. Othfer people al«o 
imitated, so much so that the bazar craftsmen in 
the villages of every province pnt on imitation 
I initiates’] turbans on their heads and taqdir tunica 
on their backs, till at last even the women took up 
the fashion.” (Shakir, 33.) * 
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Such was the head of the State in India 
towards the middle of tlio Eighteenth century. 
AVo shall now examine the character of his 
highest instruments. 

Character of Wazir Qamr-tjd-din Khan 
• Ever since the death of Anrangzib, the 
Padishah had been a non-entity— Bahadur 
Shah I by reason of his age and softness of 
nature, and bis successors because they were 
mere puppets set np and moved by their prime 
ministers. Therefore, the destiny of Indies 
millions lav in the hands of the wasirs and 
the wash's " character and strength of position 
alone determined the nature of the adminis- 
tration in an empire of continental ■ 

The first wash of Muhammad Shah after 
the overthrow of the Sayyid brothers was 
Muhammad Amin Khan (snmaincd Ibmad- 
ud-daulah I), the son of the Nizam a granil- 

shed the blood of the Prophet s kith and Kin 

ed him, but being ^ . unscn ,p U l 0 us 

. fickle Emperor reB jo. nc d in disgust, in 

r 7 04 dan 5ie h nc^ 

Si-Vw- ry! 

Muhammad S f „ r 1 ,he people, an 

drunkard, b»b 1'* PP 1 w or the quarter 

extremely indolent h(M „, c supreme 

centuiy vl '- 1 1 ‘ „ dm i„i 8 tration rnerolv 

office m the realm, harmless hind old 

drifted along, »£, . Trend of affairs 

mn r;,'' eVoro?cveS measure, hut never had 

and the effect ol e , wncat trll ih to Ins 

the courage tn te from „„ y wrong 

master or UlS-snaac W3S sct . I„ fact, 

course on winch m( , wis a om to keep 

h c c0 " SI „Tdo as little work as possible, 
his post »”“ *> £ condition of tl.e empire. 
And yet tnc it the death 

" even before T^that only^ wise, strong and 
stab, was ?” ch dictatorial power, 

active wazir, ” t J, c contraiy, king 

could have save lit. ^ ^ mar. dead 

and minister a .j ic historian ^ a ”' » 
whose youth" lind^lmen nurtured in the dignified 


and strenuous reign of Aurangzib, wrote in the 
bitterness of his heart about the times of 
Muhammnd Shah, “For some years past it 
has been the .practice of the imperial Court 
that whenever the officers of the Deccan or 
Gujrat and Malwn reported any Maratha 
incursion to the Emperor, His Majesty, in 
order to soothe his heart afflicted by such 
sad news, cither visited the gardens— to look 
at the newly planted and leafless trees,— or 
rode out to hunt in the plains, while the 
grand wazir Itimad-ud-daula Qainr-nd-dm 
Khan went to assuage his feelings by gazing 
nt the lotuses in some pools situated four 
leagues from Delhi, where he would spend 
n month or more in tents, enjoying 
pleasure or hunting fish in the rivers and deer 
in the plains. At such times Emperor and 
wazir alike lived in total forgetfulness of the 
business of the administration, the collection 
of the revenue, and the needs of the army. 
No chief, no man, thinks of guarding the 
realm and protecting the people, while these 
disturbances daily grow greater/’ [.WmM- 
1 Varidat, 117-118.] 

Faction's at Court 

With a foolish, idle and fickle master on 
the throne, the nobles began to give free play 
to the worst forms of selfishness. They found 
it necessary to form parties of their own for 
their support and advancement, and even for 
their very existence. The controlling and 
unifying eentre of the government having 
ceased to function, disintegration became^ 
inevitable in the Court itself. The instinct 
of self-preservation drove the nobles to group 
themselves in factions according to race, to 
divide the administration among themselves, 
and to gird themselves around with a body 
of clients from among the vassal princes and 
the provincial governors. The Court was 
divided into two armed camps of Turanis 
and Iranis, each with its hand ever on the 
hilt of its dagger, and this civil dissension 
spread throughout the realm. 

Itimnd-ud-daula II, a« became an emigrant 
from Samarkand, was the patron of the 
Turanis, while his rivals and enemies perforce 
joined the opposite party, composed of 
the Persians, who«c lcndcrslup after the 
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death of Sadat Khan (March 1739), was taken 
by Abut Mansur Khan, Safdar Jang, the 
Subahdar of Ouclh. And the history of the 
later Mughal s, from 1730 onwards is only the 
history of the duel between these parties. 
After 1705, when Oudh became a dependency 
of the English and the Nizam entirely 
dissociated himself from Northern India, the 
imperial Court continued to be the same 
scene of struggle, though the competitors for 
power now were mostly Afghans or individual 
adventurers of other races, rather than parties 
knit together by tribal connection. 

Cause of empire's ruix 
Where the king has no inborn capacity 
to rule a realm, government by a respon- 
sible prime minister is the only alternative, 
unless administration is to disappear from the 
country and the State to break up. But no 
faineant Mughal Emperor would give his wazir 
the same chance of working that George II. 
gave to Walpole or Pitt with the happiest 
results for both king and people. Muhammad 
Shah, like Fnrrnkh-siyar, was too imbecile 
and inconstant to inaugurate any statesmanlike 
policy, conduct operations in the field, or 
control his officers ; but ho had cunning enough 
to countenance and even initiate conspiracies 
among his personal favourites ngninst the 
publicly responsible wazir and secretly to 
lend the prestige of his name to the rebellions 
of the wnziris rivals. Therefore, an honest 
and capable wazir, under such a sovereign, 
would soon discover that if lie insisted on 
administrative vigour and purity or tried to 
force honesty nnd consistency of policy 
on the Emperor, he would be only courting 
his own death, and that if he wished to escape 
the fate of the Savyid brothers he must give 
up all noble ambitions and statesroanly 
projects, he must swim with the current, 
leaving the realm to drift He would 
probably console himself with the belief that 
if the State escaped a catastrophe in his own 
time, he had done enough for one man. 

In the Court of Delhi as it stood after 
Nadir Shah's departure, Qarar-ud-din Khan 
Itimad-ud-daula was the Wazir or Chancellor 
as before. The office next in importance, 
namely, that of the Army Chief (Mir Balchshi) 
with the title of Amir-ul-umara, had been 
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recently bestowed upon Asaf Jah Nizam-til- 
mulk, a cousin of the Wazir. 

Both of them continued at those posts 
during the remainder of the reign. The head 
of the imperial household, called the Khan- 
i-snnian (Lord High Steward) was Lntfullah 
Khnn ; but he died at this time and was 
succeeded (on 21st May) by Danishmand Khan, 
who lived for only twenty days more and then 
gave place to Saduddtn Khan (12th June). 
This last-named noble also held the office of 
Mir Atish or Chief of Ar tiller}’ which gave 
him control over the imperial palace within 
the fort nnd consequently charge of the 
Emperor's person and treasures. But his 
influence was less on the administration of the 
Government than on the Emperor’s mind by 
reason oE the constant personal association 
with the Emperor which his office ensured. 
The same was the position of the Diu'an of 
Crownlnnds. 

Muhammad Siiaii Governed by Favourites 

But with a timid and unwise sovereign 
like Muhammad Shah and an ease-loving 
negligent Wazir like Qamr-ud-din, it was not 
the high ministers of State that counted so 
much in shaping the policy of the empire and 
the fate of the people as the household officers 
about the Emperor's person and his favourite 
companions, whose influence was constantly 
exerted and supreme over his mind. 

Tliroughout life Muhammad Shah had 
never thought out any problem or made a 
decision for himself. He had always been 
led by liis favourites. In early youth he had 
emerged from the bondage of the Savyid 
brothers only to fall completely under the 
tutelage of a vulgar woman named Kolu-ji 
and her associates. Roush an -ud-da u 1 ah (of 
(Panipat) and Shah Abdul Ghaffur. 

These tlirce fell from favour and were 
sent into disgrace in 1732. Thereafter, for 
seven years the Emperor’s feeble mind was 
dominated over by Samsaro-nd-daulah Khan- „ 
i-Dauran and Sarosam’s brotjicr Muzaffar Khan 
without a rival. When Samsam and Mnzaffar 
died (1739), they were succeeded as the 
Emperor's guiding angel by Amir Khan and 
three other men brought to the Emperor’s 
notice by Amir Khan, namely, Mnhammad 
Ishaq, Asad Yar, and (four years later) Safdar 
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♦Tang, The life and character of these men 
therefore deserve study with some fulness. 


Amir Khan : His Character 


In the highest place among the Emperor's 
confidants and personal favourites stood Amir 
Khan II, TJmdnt-ul-muIk, a son of that Amir 
Khan I Mir-i-mimn who had been Aurnngzib’s 
famous governor of Kabul during twenty-two 
years. He belonged to a very high family which 
was honoured in Persia as well as raised 
to supreme eminence in India. His father’s 
mother was a daughter of the Empress 
Miuntnz Mahal’s sister and his paternal uncle 
was Ruhullah Khan" I the ablest Baklishi of 
Aurnngzib's times, while his own sister was 
married to Ruhullah Khan II, another Bakhshi 
of that reign. In spite of such notable con- 
nections and incentives to emulation, Arair 
Khan II never showed any capacity for ciyil 
government or war nor rose to rfny higher 
post than the Third Paymastership. But he 
was a darling in private life. His remarkable 
and varied personal accomplishments and 
cleverness drew scholars and artists to him, 
while his power of extempore versification, 
apt reply, eloquent and lucid exposition of 
every subject, and above nil his command 
of bon viols and unfailing shill in jesting made 
his conversation irresistibly fascinating and 
gave him boundless influence over the frivol- 
ous Muhammad Shah’s mind. Some founda- 
tion was given to his reputation for wisdom 
by his versatile general knowledge of many 
things and his capacity for quickly mastering 
the details of any kind of work. But his 
real capacity was insignificant In the end 
pride led to his tragic downfall. His complete 
8 way over the Emperor’s mind turned his 
head and lie came to despise and insult the 
highest nobles of the realm, as is well illus- 
trated by his reply to the warir and the 
Nizam, "So long ns the shadow of my master’s 
grace is over my head, I am prepared to 
confront Gabriel and Mieliaeh not to speak 
of peers like you.” [Shabr, 86. J 


Muhammah Ishaq Khan I 

Mutanmad Him Ki.an I, summed 

Amir Morn to tlic Emperor. III. father, trio 
had emigrated from Simitar in Tersm to 8eek 


his fortune in India, did not rise very high. 
Ishaq himself was for long a petty subaltern 
in the imperial nrtillciy on a cash salary of 
Rs. 200 a month. He was an accomplished 
speaker and ready versifier in Persian, which 
was his mother tongue, and his elegance of 
taste, perfect manners and innate discretion 
made him easily take the foremost place in 
society far above his official rank. He 
attached himself as a private companion 
(wt sahib) to Amir Khan II, both being 
Persian by race and Shi as by faith, and soon 
won his heart. Amir Khan could not help 
praising this jewel of a companion to the 
Emperor, who asked to see him. Muhammad 
Ishaq was presented ; the Emperor was 
charmed with his accomplished manners and 
smooth tongue nnd immediately enlisted him 
among his personal attendants {Khavas.) 
Ishaq was (lay and night present with 
Muhammad Shah during the terrible period 
of Nadir’s invasion. "While the Emperor was 
staying in the Persian conqueror’s tents nt 
Kama), Ishaq’s speech and judgment, in a 
man occupying such a low position, so 
favourably impressed Nadir that he asked 
Muhammad Shall “When you had Muhammad 
Ishaq, what need was there for you to 
appoint Qamr-ud-din as Wnzir ?” 

When the Padishah stole hack to Delhi 
from his camp nt Knrnal in deep humiliation, 
Ishnq accompanied him on the same elephant 
and tried to keep up his spirits. By this time 
ho had completely cast his spell over the 
Emperor’s heart nnd his rise was startlingly 
rapid. On 3rd June 1739, from superintendent 
of the royal gardens at Delhi he was 
promoted inspector of the Crown Prince’s 
contingent, nnd soon afterwards reached the 
summit of his greatness ns Diwnn of the 
Crownlnnds with the rank of a 6 -haxttri nnd 
the title of Mutnman-ud-dnubih, besides a 
plurality of minor lucrative posts, and finally 
(on the 8th November) received the highest 
insignia of honour called the main and 
vinratib. But Ids meteoric career ended ns 
rapidly in his death within a few months (18th 
April 1740). 

Ishaq was a devoted and sincere well- 
wisher of the Emperor nnd honestly gave him 
very sound advice regardless of his own 
interests. [Siijar, ii. 100J. He enjoyed the 
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Emperor’s greatest confidence and favour and 
never abused bis power. His eldest son, 
Mirza Muhammad, who succeeded to his title as 
Ishaq Khnn II, (Nnjm-ud~daulah) in 1740 and 
seven years later (13th Aug. 1747) to his post 
of Diwan-i-IChalsa, gained the Emperor’s 
trust and personal affection in an even greater 
degree than his father and “becoming the 
Emperor’s life as it were," so much so that 
Muhammad Shah used to say, “If Muhammad 
Ishaq Khan had not left Mirza Muhammad 
behind him, I do not know how I could have 
survived him." Other sons of the first Ishaq 
Khan rose to high rank in the Emperor’s 
service and his daughter (later known as Bahu 
Bcgara) was married, by the Emperor's 
express command, to Safdar Jung’s son and 
heir Shuja-ud-dnulah and became the mother 
of Nawab Asaf-ud-daulah of Oudh. 


Asad Yak Khan 

Another protege of Amir Khan raised to 
the Emperor’s favour was Asad Yar Khnn, a 
native of Agra. Ou 3rd June 1739, ho was 
first presented to the Emperor and immediate- 
ly created a 5 -haxari aud Barogha of hrtrka- 
rahs, i.c., Postmaster-General aud Head of the 
Intelligence Department. 

Though his knowledge of the arts and 
sciences was elementary, he had a very agree- 
able well-balanced nature and could compose 
impromptu verses in Persian, which were 
pleasant to hear though not marked by scholar- 
ship. -Benevolent and discreet, he never shut 
his doors on the crowds of suitors who daily 
thronged before the mansions of the great, but 
had a kind word for everybody. Well-born 
men, however poor and low of rank, were 
treated by him like friends and brothers. 
Thus all men liked him. Though Amir Khan 
in the end turned hostile to him out of envy 
and got his troops (shamshir-dagh) disbanded 
by influencing the Emperor, Asad Yar con- 
tinued grateful for the Khan’s early favours, 
and sold his own jewels and household goods 
to discharge the dues of Amir Khan’s unpaid 
aud mutinous troops and thus saved Ms former 
patron from insult and outrage. [ Chahar 
Oulxar, 383.] 


Safdar Jang 

Mirza Muqim, entitled Abul Mansur Khan 
and Safdar Jang, was the nephew and son-in- 
law of the late Shidat Khan Bwhaiwil-mulk 
and succeeded to his subahdari of Oudh 
immediately after his death (1739). He was 
now at the maturity of his powers, being about 
thirty-five years of age, and maintained the 
best equipped and most martial contingent of 
troops in the Empire next to the Nizam’s. 
The most valuable core 'of his army consisted 
of six to seven thousand Qizilbaslies (f.c., 
Turks settled in Persia) who had once 
belonged to Nadir Shah’s army, but elected to 
stay on in India. Safdar Jang was extremely 
lavish of money on his army and would pay 
any price, without the least thought, in Older 
to secure famous captains or good soldiers. 
Iraniau Turks (popularly called 'Mughals’ in 
India) were the best fighting material then 
avilablc >in Asia ; these were his special 
favourites and he paid them Rs. 50 a month 
per trooper against Rs. 35 only which India- 
born horsemen drew. When he reviewed his 
forces, if his eyes were struck by a soldier’s 
look of smartness or efficiency, he would on 
the spot raise his pay, by , Rs. 10 for a 
trooper and Rs. 2 for a foot-soldier. In 
addition to giving liigh pay, he took care to 
supply his men with complete equipment and 
good arms and to keep them in comfort. 

The fame of his liberality and personal 
care for his troops spread abroad and large 
numbers of recruits flocked to his standards 
for enlistment According to one writer, “his 
Mughal troops numbered 20,000, but amoDo- 
these were many Hindustanis, who dressed 
themselves as TSIughals,’ spoke the Persian 
tongue, and drew the [higher] pay. This was 
especially the case with men from the district 
of Jadibal in Kashmir, who were all Shias," 
like Safdar Jang himself. In short he came 
to be looked upon as the sword arm of the 
Shia party in India. His character will be 
described in the course of the history of the 
next reign when he dominated the stage for 
five years. [Imad-us- Sadat, 31.] 

Such being the real state of things at 
Court in the last nine years of Muhammad 
Shah’s reign, wc can more easily understand 
the shape that events took during that period. 



Russia and ttic Five-^ear Piari 

By C. A. 


U NTIL quite recent times it was 
customary to speak of Africa ns "the 
dark continent,” since, except for small 
strips of land near the coast, the greater 
part of it remained unknown. Today the 
phrase could better be applied to the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics, usually' grouped 
together under the name of Russia, and in 
this case tlio difficulty of discovering what 
is happening is due not so /'much to 
geographical difficulties ns to the deliberate 
misrepresentation of information. On the 
borders of the U.S.S.R. there .exists a 
colony of journalists. White Russians and 
others, who earn their living by informing 
the outside world, ns frequently as 
possible, of the imminent downfall of the 
Soviet, due to the inhuman brutalities of 
the government. Beside this deliberate 
anti-Russian propaganda which is to bo found 
jy u m0 st capitalistic countries, there is also 
the difficulty that investigators who penetrate 
into Russia, usually look at Russian problems, 
economic and political, without having any 
clear idea of the background of Russian 
history untler the Czarist government, and 
also, having been trained under a capitalist 
economic system, they judge what they see 
by comparing it with a totally different, and 
therefore irrelevant system. This may be 
made clearer by taking a concrete 
example. Recently Stalin, the General 
Secretary of the Party, made a speech 
(Jttlv, 1951), which was hailed by the 
capitalist press of the world ns marking the 
break-down of the Five-Year Plan and the 
return to capitalism, since he spoke about 
the "establishment” of piece rate wages. 
Now if one has studied anything of the 
Russian statistics, one finds that niece rate 
wacos were frequently paid long before this 
announcement was made and at most this 
Announcement merely extended the scope 
of the existing practice. The important part 


of the speech, which most papers hardly 
noticed, was the section dealing with the 
position of the expert and technician since 
up to the present tlie U.S.S.R. has not felt 
it safe to trust the non-party experts of the 
Czarist regime, -whose help would however 
greatly facilitate the progress of the famous 
Five-Year Plan. 

The great object of the U.S.S.R. is the 
establishment and maintenance of a class-lcss 
society, which is to be based on collective 
ownership of the means of production, and the 
success or failure of the Five-Year Plan will 
not in any way affect the realization of this 
purpose, it may hasten or retard matters, but 
that is all. The capitalist countries of the 
world have only just awakened to the fact that 
the U.S.S.R. is a fact, and for them, possibly 
an unpleasant fact. The Russian Revolution 
has* definitely passed from the first stride of 
violent upheaval, which was unavoidable 
since power was suddenly transferred from a 
propertied minority to the proletarian masses, 
and has now entered on the second stage of 
6ocinl advancement. The capitalist countries 
have been amazingly slow in realizing that 
the communistic economy is rapidly and 
successfully being spread in Russia, and many 
people today still seem to think of the 
U.S.S.R. as a country governed by a gnng 
of unscrupulous criminals who arc in daily 
peril of assassination at tlie hands of. the 
enraged masses whom they arc exploiting. 
Nevertheless, the world today is slowly 
awakening to the fact that the barely possible 
is being achieved ; but when one considers 
the amazing progress in hydro-electric 
developments or the building of new factories, 
one should remember that these are of only 
superficial interest ; the tractor and combine 
have a symbolic value of the progress that 
has been made and reflect the enthusiasm of 
a newly awakened people ns contrasted with 
the somewhat hopelessly helpless feeling that 
pervades so many other countries at present. 
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dependent nu tin* wen titer which cannot be 
controlled, Tlie dillicultie* are to a large 
e\tent overcome l>v tin* establishment of the 
big «d;ifc farms, and by the introduction of 
collective fanning. There has be<*i» the 
deliberate extermination of the Infal, or rich 
peasant class not because of their wealth, 
but because in ollicial soviet theory a kalnk 
is exploiting others by means of hired labour, 
and obviously every individual peasant might 
aspire to become a Kulak if fa von ml with a 
lucky harvest, and this would be an obstacle 
to nnv scheme for collectivization. Tlic 



largo 
machinery on 


solution of tin- Btusuii* for MH-o.mg.ng 
•calc fanning w the introduction ot 
the farm. Tims though the* 
viliact- ttiav t>o >n o.u- i...rtk-i.Ur pl.u-o tin- 
lin . housed m caravans which follow 
behind' the tractor* and combines In 
loos nt Slicvi-t.oi.ko tMCitv-six villages 
1 an agreement with the M. f.h. 

j-ntt-rc-e • Station) Hint they on their 

( “* I rfe ail their lirl.ls rrmoviug the 
’’’ 1 . , an.l boundaries, and in return 

l lrl ^re to have ... .heir dis,n.s„l the 

i.eeessarv tractors and a" aceompanying 


stall’ of agronomists mid mechanic'. The 
result was that the cost of eultivntion 
decreased from twenty to fourteen rubles 
j«>r hectare, and the income increased from 
fifty — tw o to eighty-t!in*e rubles per hectare. 

All this may be interesting, and suggestive, 
especially to the niicinphn ed in a capitalist 
country, but the usual side that one mills 
about in the 1‘ress, is the wickedness of the 
IT. S. S. R. in dumping cheap article* in 
other countries, v ho>e cheapness i* the rtMih 
of “sweated” labour. Now, in the first place, 
the object of the V. S. S. J{. is to have fixed 
stable prices for the dilferont commodities, 
and tlierefore it may allow larger profits in 
some industries, than in others, and in some 
cases it may even arrange that the article 
shall he sold at Jess than the cost price. 
When, for example, it is necessary to buy a 
certain amount of raw material outride 
Russia, take for instance the on«e of cotton, 
of which seventy-five percent at present v* 
produced in Turkestan, and the re*t bought 
from foreign countries, the price (control 
pmo) paid to the growers in Turkestan w a* 
not based on external prices, but calculated 
on the basis of what the standard of life in 
that part demanded. For buying the remaining 
cotton the Ohinliiicnin i* allowed to utilize 
a crrtii'm amount of foreign e.xohange to bin 
the foreign eotton at the world price, and 
then tin*, is void at the control price to the 
factories. 

The system of price control make* the 
management of production a technical problem 
onh, and thus tbo-p responsible for production 
are not worried In the problem*, of negotiating 
contracts on a competitive puce basis. The 
management is concerned only with the reduc- 
tion of the cost of production through the 
efficient utilization of the resources at their 
disposal. Thus the whole idea of profit* is 
altered, and in place of the huge gain* and 
lossc* which one is accustomed to in capitalist 
countries, there may be regulated, planned 
profits, or again there may be super-profit 
or lost.. If profits occur thc\ are not ncee«— 
arih assumed to belong to that particular 
inihistn, a part, varying from ten to twenty 
per cent i* deducted for the “cultural benefit” 
of the workers in that particular industiy t 
ten per cent is withdrawn by the state a* a 
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Interior of a Textile Factory. In«ct— A Woman WorLer 
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Felling Trees in Winter 



nrssi\ and thk kiyk-ykau plan 
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* Inferior of a Workmen* Hub 

tax on profit-; t\\vnt\ per cent goes to 
increase tin* working awl fixed capital of 
tlio industry and tiro balance goes to tho 
general budget, and i- u-ed a- «- thorrglrt 
to be be-t. 

Another thing that one tnu-t remember i- 
that profit* in tin* l". S. S. R. are a poorly 


di-gui-ed form of progressive income tux. 
Worker- are paid on a piece Rite licit the 
man who receive- the equivalent of Rs, 500 
a month does not have ten times the 
purchasing power of a man who gets R-. ,“>0. 
In tlie first plaee rent i* about ten per cent 
of the income, and -o Rs. 30 here equal* 
lb. 3, and the remaining Rs. 13 will purchase 
the minimum amount of necessities which 
are necc— an to do something more than 
sustain life. The man who receives R«. 300 
ha* then Rs. 400 left, but now lie finds that 
he ha- to buy non-essentials at inflated prices 
— inflated not because of competitive having, 
but because of price fixing. Thus there 
max be no shortage of perfume- or silk®, 
but whereas the ordinary ratio of iiee to silk 
is 1 to 10 per unit, in Russia tho ratio may 
be 1 to 25. Tims the man with R«. 50 h 
practically untaxed, while the man with 
Rs, 500 i- indirectly taxed down to about 

Rs. 200. 

V 

To sum up then, the Russians nt present 
seem to be demonstrating two things, first, 
that machines can be o«cd by man to improve 
hi* standard of life instead of degrading him 
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its at cm*, to bo tin* case in most other cmin- 
mill secondly, that then* is loss wastage 
atul consequently a higher standard among all 
tin* people'* Whether the Kus-inu plan is 
possible or desirable for other eoun tries is 
obviously a matter of personal opinion, but 
whatever else the Soviet government mnv nr 
may not have done, they ha\ e given pimple in 
Russian new* cntlwrinxm ami energy. There 
is all the difierenee in the world between 
Dostoevsky, the writer of (Vatiwt Russia, ami 
Roriw Pilnynk, the writer of Soviet Russia. 
There may be certain aspects of Bolshevism 
that repel one, but both Bolshevism and 
h’.iseism have this in common, that they have 
revolted from the idea that the State exists 
for the service of the imli\ iduals composing 
it. Instead the doctrine that the eiti/en owes 
a debt to the State i» htrictly and continuous- 
ly enforced. The aristocracies ot the pist 
have fallen heeanse the\ ndmiied themselves 
for being alive ! There is no reason to 
suppose that a democrat*} possessing the 

* Comp ire the llttwtn attempt to prodine mon 
with the follow ji)^r typical <ase of t.ipituh-m Innij; 
to destroy more. On w cpt 1 l‘VX> a train lout ot 
w.tt’M-in.'foiis left Washington, It’. >. i > awl a- 
soon ns a convenient place vv.w reached all the fruit 

n,ii thrown into the mor I'otom.u This, ami 
unin i.ni liar ease*, are iriven bv Stuart <h*sp hi 
Ini I look The Tttfjnljf of If We, j«. 1UI 


ari>toeratie failing of self-ad miration will he 
more tolerable than the old aristocracies. Jt 
will most probably come to a similar un- 
pleasant end. Unless the diflcrent countries 
of the modem world can instil into the minds 
of the eiti/en the idea that the citizen has a 
(hil;/ to the State, and that he must gladlv do 
all he can to repay the State for the benefit' 
conferred on Jam, the so-called democratic 
civilization of the West is bound to peri'h. 
The great merit of Fascism and Bolshevism 
is that they have made the individitai 
community-centred in his outlook, and there- 
fore both s\ stems arc like!} to flourish.* 


* I hue djlibint 'Iv avoid* I bt.it i-tics ami 
tccfiiiKalmes i -0 t li.it the' idea and the method of the 
I'm*- Year PJ.in maj be umli r-tood by those win* 
have not studied ixvfitic.il ceonomv, nor read much 
alNiut ltU"U. 'llic following lioohi pivc fuller 
dtt.nl** mid are not too technical : 

JSM * Kn»/nnrn‘Jui fur '/rz/rrol *(ui}y : 

1 New llnssiu* I’nmif- M. 11m (by fl Tai"i.m 
writer .is u imputir book for Ifiis-f in*, very elcir.) 

2 I’he Five- Year 1*1 in • M. Tnrbinaim, (simple 
ami « Irtir > 

5 Jsvviet Rih- 1 , 1 — Ch imberlm (good but more 
di till' wanted i 

-1 Tin* Challenge of Jii)"i i— Sherwood Jjldv 
tint eri stmir and sn/g(stin>.t 

M'k/< / // I'xhun ymit'i on tdeo o( the .<wW 
roinlllioi‘1 

1. Thru Furs of Silk Mocking — 1’om.inof, 

2 . 'Ih- Volga l’alli to the Caspian— ISoris 

Fdnvak. 



Conflicting Interests in Manchuria 

Bv JAOAIMSASM. KlTtABAITA, M.., rl, 


■ff'HOUGlI it is reported that the 
| trouble in Manchuria rvas ' J a 

“ bv the violent provocative attach !»»« 
>>•«.; Chinese on the ,'n 

tone, vet one wonder, it it I ,| n ' t 

localize the trouble m viciv ot ol 

Mnochnrian situation in\ trouble 

more than one nation. J h r t nt 
certainly throws into bold Ruvuia. 

economic anil pohtiea re .1 1 m - k ot 

China nnd Japan ^ on, of the 

h ringing order in tin t r ^ 1>uri ug 

present dino*. «nd (U 0 f Chine** 

ho \ast half « » its plains o» 

colonists bavc tattle a Chine** in 

rich virgin soil, mahtng , m( iovelopcd 

population. I*' "S ' , stunnlatrd also 

region in hastoru Asia, a Tlioiicl, 

the ambitions of Russia ■ > J P , 1)OT1 

it, resources ... coal and iro.^ ^ 
successfully exploited ■ ^ of jLanchurin 

Japanese, > ct ‘ 1,c J’° ' ). Her natmal 

have ^^"j jl'strategie location and trcincn- 
resotirees, lier Btmteg unfailing 

dons man-vow tr lwj . noworfc . Inter- 
ssourec of attraction . ^ temptation of 
national rivalry ca used ^ “J clmri!l th , 

*«-* 

;; ulo ”'^r >•> ■ 

Russia and l ^Micros of influence. 

«** .** 'tJ'ofX outbreak of the 
But since the time c0 „ o£ Russia, 
world war and f ^ h ; ng ll( . r interest 

Eastern Ra.iiuiy Am „ itk)N s . 

, -i interest in Manchuria 

Japans special -[kaolin retreated 

prompted her, when 


from Peking before the advancing bntio.udists, 

to warn both factions that no figntiug would 

be permitted within the borders ot Manehnna. 

1 it ,v.i, made clear that Japan would, it 
noee— an , make use of her own troops to 
prevent 'the Chinese from fighting. fins 
'action Of Japan brought out two pomts ot 
" tal interest. B> preventing the Nationalists 
pursuing the Mukdeuites into Manchuria, 
1 1 tlmt. iwion from the 


from inirwiing the Minraeiiiu-s imy **•*. 

Jinan, m effect. detached that region from the 
„.'t ol China. To the Nationalist loaders the 
proposition meant risking a war with Japan 
with the almost inevitable linking tip of world 
opinion on the side of China or of seokm^ 
puaeful solution of the difficulty. This 
hands-off* policy of Jap in in JIa.icl.um meant, 
in other word-, that Japan declared to China, 
"ml also to the world, that she considered 
Maneliuria as, m effect, .1 Japanese protector- 
ate. Outwardly it is hut natural _ that Japan 
should <le.iv that she has any intention to 
abridge Chinese sovereignty m Manchuria. 
Th0C01.lv declare that because Mauchimn 
lias a vital bearing upon tl.e self-preservation 
„f Japan as a barrier against Russia, and as 
a reservoir of raw materials for Japan, the 
cardinal principle of the Japanese policy is 
milv to develop the natural resources of tin 

and ti protect the lives and property 
nf lioth natives and aliens. . 

In tins good-will of Japan the Chinese 
hive never placed an iota of faith ; they hold 
,h.'t the special interest of Japan » ■« 
bringing about disunion 111 China, and 11. pre- 
veothm the union of Manchuria with the rest 
of China. Snell suspicion cannot but enr b< 
a source of danger. ‘Tlmugl. Manehnna .« the 
richest, but not yet fully developed, part of 
China, vet nmeh of its prosperity- m dao to 
fan me=e and Russian capital. It » nest 
administered and mo-t free from the .lire:, t o 
civil war. The Japanese tcchnupie, skill ami 
efliciencv have made the railroad system in 
Mmlehurm one of the tines, , a 'e wo . 

Tanan lm- also done much to furfur t.11 
economic development of the country ami lms 
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spent over Rs. 3,000,000,000 in China and filled Manchuria with troops, nod after 

Manchuria. Though she sent thousands of rngning the Rr»\er protocol did not mote 

managers, engineer- and other technical men them out, though she obligated her-elf to do 

in the hope of making Manchuria* a home for mi. The continued pre-cnee of Rn— inn 

the surplus population of Japan, jet only troops in Manchuria and Rti-sian aggressions 

200,001) Japanese have settled down there in Korea brought on the Rii«.sn-Jupa»c-c 

during the iptarter of a century of Japanese War of 1901-03, and Japan naturally nrun- 

controt. tains that had she not spilled Mood and 

treasure in those two \oars all of Manchuria 
1 iff: Si.vo-Jaimxijsi: Ri:j, mox- would today be as much a part of Rtis«ta as i- 

The Chinese attitude towards Japan, Siberia, 

however, is one of non-co-operation, and The treaty of Portsmouth, whieh ended 

this interferes with Japan’s programme the Russo-Japanc-e war, and whieh was later 
of development. The real fear of the confirmed bj China in a separate treaty with 
Chinese is that Japan means to annex Japan, made the Japane-e Kmpire R»*sjV- 
Manchuria Mowlv just a- she did Korea, -uccc-sor in the lease of the Dairon-Fort- 
Ivven under normal conditions Japan main- Irtlmr area, and gave Japan the Russiari-lKiilt 
ta’uw an army of about 7,500 soldiers along trasportation line nmmng northward from 
her railwav rone. And the growing detenui- Dairen to Changeimn, a di-tanee of about 138 
nation of" China to end foreign domination miles, together with a south-easterly branch 
in cverv section of her territory, whether it running from Mukden to Antung on the 

be in the form of treaty port concession Yalu river, which imuks the imiindnn 

areas leaded harbours or railway zones in between Korea and Manchuria. The whole 

w'hioh foreign troops can be kept under old s\ -tc m, to whieh Japan has added less than 50 
treaty terms, — has been causing Japan a great miles in the last 24 \ear-, is 094 miles in 
deal ' of anxiety during the last few years, length. But in this railway Japan inherited a 

‘With the rising tide of nationalism, she nun. The Russians bad built the line on 

expected new China to infringe upon Russian five-foot gauge and then, as their 

Japanese ownership of the South Mnnclmuan armies retreated, they took the oppoitunitj to 

Railway or upon Japan’s long leasehold on wreck the tracks and bridges. After the war, 

tlu* tii"/ of Liaotung Peninsula, an area of Japan rebuilt the line on standard American 

1 300 square miles whieh includes the cities gauge, and lias now more or Je«s completed the 

of Dairen and Port Arthur. For the present co-tly double-tracking of the whole system, 

trouble the Japanese accuse the Chinese of The Government of Japan and some private 

Juvinw attempted to destroj the South Japanese investors have 440,000,000 yen 

Manchurian Railway, while the Chinese invested in this enterprise, the balance sheets 

maintain that Japan provoked trouble in for which topped 994,000,000 yen in 1928. 

n tier to find a pietext lor the occupation of At Dairen the Japanese have converted a poor 

Manchuria. little Russian town and a silted harbour into a 

1 * The Chinese would naturally like to see magnificent city of 250,000 people with one 

the riilwav and the leased territory handed of the host harbours in the Far Fast. Having 

lvick to* her, but Japan would consider no achieved tlu re what she lias, Jap m is deter* 

hand iii" back” until or unless she is forced mined not to relinquish her .special po-ition in 

>a ( | n ° SOi Japan won lier position in Manchuria and in inner Mongolia. In spite of 

Manchuria 'through two costly wars. . After the present negotiations, Japan declares that 

tl * first of these which was w ith China, she her stand is unalterable, even should it liet nine 

1 , forced bv a concert of Ktiropean a question of Japan against the rest of the 

t/ S (T s into giving back what she had won, world. Beside- her claim to her position 

to have Russia move and grab the based on what -he lind done for Manchuria, 

° 11 *'oted prize within less than two years. In Japan covets it bemuse much of her food for 

lOOn Ru—ia acting under the pretext of her over-populated islands, and raw' material* 

•c ossifies caused by the Boxer uprising, for her growing factories come from there. , 
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Manchuria's Natural Resources 
, . What is it that is so attractive about 
Manchuria that China, Russia and Japan are 
struggling to have a hold upon it ? First of 
all it must be mentioned that Manchuria is a 
territory o£ 385,000 square miles in extent It 
contains vast areas of unfilled land equal in 
fertility to the best of the farm lauds any* 
where in the world. For its size it is sparsely 
populated, having about 24,000,000 inhabitants. 
Comparatively stated, it may be noted that 
Manchuria with its 24,000,000 people is six 
times as large as Chihli and Shantung 
provinces in China combined. While these 
provinces are greater in man-power, having 
together a population of 55,000,000, 
Manchuria is far richer in its natural 
resources- Besides her vast areas of virgin 
soil, Manchuria has mountain stands of timber, 
splendid waterways and navigable rivers. It 
is also rich in coal, iron, oil shale and mineral 
deposits. 

Manchuria’s importance in the trade of 
the Far East may be gauged from the fact 
that Jicr exports were more than a third of 
the exports from all of China and her imports 
more than a fourth of the total imports of all 
China in the year 1928. The South 
Manchurian "Railway hauls about 9,000,000 
tons of freight from interior points to Dairen 
in a year, and Dairen’s export tonnage has 
gone up to more than 1,125,000. These 
astounding figures arc in a large measure duo to 
the rapidity with which Chinese immigrants, 
suffering from disorder and extortion in China 
proper, have flocked to Manchuria and 
settled down to cultivation. 

The South Manchurian Railway, which is 
owned by Japan, is considered by Japanese 
civilians to be a magnificent civilizing agency ; 
its philanthropies even - year arc enormous. 
Though there are only 102,000 Japanese 
in all of Manchuria, outside of the Dairen-Port- 
Arthur zone, vet in 1928 the South Manchu- 
rian Railway appropriated 2,400,000 yen for 
schools, 997,000 yen for colleges and universi- 
ties, 284,000 yen for public libraries, 1,771,000 
for hospitals and 389,000 veu for a central 
laboratory which investigates uses to which 
Manchurian products may be put These 
schools, hospitals and libraries are open to 
Japanese and Chinese alike. In addition 
79—3 


to these, the Railway maintains livestock and 
experimental farms for the benefit of 
Manchurian peasants. But the Chinese 
declare that the Railway is an exploiting 
agency and that it drains Manchuria’s wealth 
to Japan. Against this picture of develop- 
ment of new lands, influx of hardworking 
immigrants, growing tonnage and imports 
and exports must be set the continual 
uncertainty of the internal Manchurian situa- 
tion, and the fact that business in general in 
Manchuria staggers under the tremendous 
handicap of various inflated and frightfully 
depreciated currencies. 

Along the South Manchurian Railway 
the Japanese yen is in general U3e but Mukden 
has its own fengpiao, Kirin province lias its 
own paper money and the city of Harbin has 
its own dollcr notes which arc unacceptable 
outside of the city except at a heavy discount 
Japan’s plan is to stabilize the whole of the 
Manchurian situation by attracting to 
Manchuria large amounts of American and 
other foreign capital, under Japanese 
gurantees if necessary, thereby swelling the 
foreign population of Manchuria. China 
too wants American capital but she resents 
the idea of its coming under Japanese guarantee 
or guidance. 

Japanese and Russian Interests 

However much China may protest against 
Japan’s' domination, the Japanese seem 
unwilling to consider the Chinese point of 
view on Manchuria. Japan’s real fear is the 
Soviet threat embodied in what is called the 
Soviet Protectorate over Outer Mongolia. 
The Chinese determination to end foreign 
domination is woriying Russia also. The 
Soviet Government fears, and not with- 
out reason, that new China may attempt 
any day to seize the whole of 1,090 miles of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, and if this ever 
happens, Russia will have either to yield or 
fight. The Chinese Eastern, which lies wholly 
within Manchuria, was built by Russia in 
order to reduce by 568 miles the distance 
between Moscow and Vladivo«tocfc, when 
measured against the northern or all-Russian 
route north of the Amur River. The railway 
was completed in 1901, under an agreement 
signed in 1896, which provided that the title . 
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spent over IN. .‘1,000,000,000 in China ami 
Manchuria. Though hhe sent thousands of 
managers engineers ami other technical men 
in the hope ot making Manchuria 'a home for 
the sin plus population of Japan, jet only 
200,000 J;ip;roi*s(« have settled down there 
during the quarter of a century of Japanese 
control, 


Tin: Si.vo-Jai’.vnim: Ri:mtim.ns 


The Chinese attitude towards Japan, 
however, is one of non-co-operation, and 
this interferes with Japan's programme 
of development. The real fear of the 
Chinese is that Japan means to Jinnev 
Manchuria slowly just as she did Korea. 
Even under normal conditions Japan main- 
tains an army of about 7,T>00 soldiers along 
her railway rone. And the growing determi- 
nation of" Chinn to end foreign domination 
in everv section of her territory, whether it 
be in the form of treaty port concession 
areas, leased harbours or railway /ones in 
which foieign hoops can he kept under old 
treaty terms,— has been causing Japan n groat 
deal * of nnviety during the last few years. 
“With the rising tide of nationalism, she 
expected new China to infringe upon 
Japanese ownership of the South Manclnui.m 
Railway, or upon Japan's long leasehold on 
the* tip of Liaotung Peninsula, an area of 
1 ‘100 square miles which includes the cities 
of Dairen "and Port Arthur. For the present 
trouble the Japanese accuse the Chinese of 
] wv 5,],r attempted to destroj the South 
Manchurian Railway, -while the Chinese 
maintain that Japan provoked trouble in 
order to find a pietext tor the occupation of 


Manchuria. ....... 

The Chinese would naturally like to see 
the railway and the leased territory handed 
back to her, but Japan would consider no 
"IiiuuIiiiT back” until or unless flic is forced 
to do * so. Japan won her position in 
Manchuria through two costly wars After 
the first of these which was with China, she 
W as forced by a concert of European 
Powers into giving back what she hail won, 
onl\ to have Russia move and grab the 
coveted pri/e within less than two years. In 
1000 Russia acting under the pretext of 
necessities caused by the Boxer uprising, 


filled Manchuria with troops, and after 
signing the Boxer protocol did not move 
them out, though she obligated herself to do 
so. Tiie continued presence of Russian 
troops in Manchuria and Russian aggressions 
in Korea brought on the Rus-n-JapjwM* 
War of 1 1)04-0, '>, and Japan naturally iniiii- 
faiiw that had she not nulled Mood and 
treasure in those two years all of Manchuria 
would today be as much a part of Russia as is 
Siberia. 

The treaty of Portsmouth, which ended 
the Russo-Japanese war, and which was later 
confirmed by China in a separate treaty with 
Japan, made tin* Japanese Empire Ru--.iV* 
Mtcce-sor in the lease of tin* Dairen-Port- 
Irthur area, and gave Japan the Russia ii-liailt 
trasportation line running northward from 
Dairen to Changchun, u distance of about 438 
miles, together with a south-easterly branch 
running from Mukden to Antung on the 
Yalu river, which marks the boundary 
between Korea ami Manchuria. The whole 
system, to which Japan has added less than .<0 
miles in the last 24 year-, is (504 miles in 
length. But in this railway Japan inherited n 
nnn. The Russians had built the Hue on 
Russian five-font gauge and then, as their 
armies retreated, they took the opportunity to 
wreck the tracks and bridges. After the war, 
Japan rebuilt the line on standard American 
gauge, and has now more or lots completed the 
costly double-tracking of the whole system. 
The Government of Japan ami some private 
Japanese investors have 440,000,000 yen 
invested in this enterprise, the balance sheets 
for which topped 0 J) 4^0 00,0 00 yeiv in 1028 . 
At Dairen the Japanese have converted a poor 
little Russian town and a silted harbour into a 
magnificent city of 2.">0,000 people w ith one 
of the best harbours in the Far East. Having 
achieved then* what slu* has, Japan is deter- 
mined not to relinquish her special position m 
Manchuria and in inner Mongolia. In spite 
the present negotiations, Japan declares that 
her stand is unalterable, even should it become 
a question of Japan against the lest of the 
world. Besides her claim to her position 
based on w lint she had done for MaiielwrD, 
Japan covets it because much of her fowl for 
her over-populated Wands, mul raw materials 
for her growing factories come from then*. 
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Manchuria’s Natural Resources 
What is it that is so attractive about 
Manchuria that China Rnssm and Japan arc 
strmrstlinv to have a hold upon it? lur “? “ 
all it roust bo mentioned that It 

territory o£ 385,000 in 

sss 

orb ere in the World. For its smoltro sparse y 


to these, the Railway maintains livestock and 

experimental farms for th chines0 

Manchurian peasants. Rut “o 
declare that the Railway is an exploiting 

agency and that it drains Manchuria s wealt 

Japan. Against this picture of develop- 
ment of new lands, influx of h “d,vorLm 

—■***.<• ^..wiJSrSsas 


w nr id For its size it is sparsciy unccrtaint y of the internal Mancnuium 

*1 e n d‘hav Jlut 24,000,000 inhabitants t - andthe fact that business in general in 

Comparatively stated, it may be noted that JIa nclmria staggers under the 
Manchuria wUh its 21,000,000 people is six ^ of various inflated and frightfullj 
Manchuria w _ and Shantung , , curr encics. 


times as c0 “b!ned. ' "While these 


provinces in VJiuna uu ! UUi “"“' nwer having 
provinces are great ra ’ ‘ £ P 55^000,000, 

together a, r“P" “her in its natural 
Manchuria 18 * h t areas of virgin 

“nch " mountain stands of timber, 

dCP S-churia’s iroportanee 

l”rXi a fourth of the total imports rf all 

suffering frbro disorder and extortion in Chum 
proper, have flocked to Manchuria and 
settled down to cultivation. 

Tho South Manchurian Railway, which is 
owned by Japan, is considered by Japanese 
civilians to be a magnificent civilising agency ; 
its philanthropies even- year are enormous. 
ThoUgh there are only 102 000 Japonic 
in all of Manchuria, outside of the Dairen Port- 
Arthur zone, yet in 1928 the South i Manchu- 
rian Ruitwav appropriated 2,400,000 yen for 
schools, 997,000 yen for col bps and umvere,- 

tics °84,000 ven for public libraries, 1,771,000 
for hospitals' and 3S9.000 yen for a central 
laboratory which investigates uses to which 
Manchurian products may be put These 
schools, hospitals and libraries arc open to 
Japanese and Chinese alike. In addition 
T&-3 


depreciated currencics. 

AW the South Manchurian Railway 
the Japanese yen is in general use but Mukden 
has its own fengpiao, Kirin province lias its 
own paper money and the city of Harbin has 
its own doller notes which are unacceptable 
outside of the city except at a heavy discount. 
Japan’s plan is to stabilize the whole of the 
Manchurian situation by attracting to 
Manchuria large amounts of American and 
other foreign capital, under Japanese 
gurantccs if necessary, thereby swelling the 
foreign population of Manchuria. China 
too wants American capital but she resents 
the idea of its coming under Japanese guarantee 
or guidance. 


Japanese and Russian Interests 
However much China may protest against 
Japan’s' domination, the Japanese seem 
unwilling to consider the Chinese point of 
view on Manchuria. Japan’s real fear is the 
Soviet threat embodied in what is called the 
Soviet Protectorate over Outer Mongols. 
The Chinese determination to end forasEs. 
domination is worrying Russia also. Iha- 
Soviet Government fears, and net wri- 
out reason, that new China car araunc 
any day to seize tho whole of l/K?-} ,jf 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, and if jvtt 
happens, Russia will have ehafrer jamcar 
fight The Chinese Eastern, vrfri Ek-s -v5dT~- 
within Manchuria, was K -rT- frr 
order to reduce by 553 ci Is 
between Moscow and V tsi 
measured against the c-r-rnm 
route north of the ArrrBfm Zir 
was completed in ^ r . 

signed in 1895, 
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American business concerns in Dairen, eighty- 
nine in Mukden and one hundred and sixty-six 
in Harbin. The managers of large American 
firms in Manchuria all say frankly that they 
would not have a dollar invested there except 
for the security which is afforded by Japan's 
interest in Manchuria, and her determination 
not to allow disorders into her zones of 
interest.- Several scores of American firms 
nsc Japanese firms in Dairen as their import- 
ing and distributing agents, thus saving large 
overhead expenses. Though America has 
always been sympathetic to China's national 
aspirations, her determination in regard to 
the present situation is to act, as far as it is in 
keeping with her sense of international justice, 
with the League. Secretary Stimson of the 
United States State Department is making an 
intensive study of the Manchurian problem 
and is investigating if Japan is carrying out 
her pledges to withdraw her troops iu Man- 
churia to the railroad zones defined in the 
Portsmouth treaty, and as to the measures 
taken by China for protecting Japanese 
nationals in Manchuria in the event of 
evacuation. In bringing about a settlement 
America may stress with the League the 
Kellogg anti-war treaty and the nine Power 
treaty of the Washington Conference, which 
guarantees the administrative and territorial 
integrity of China. America will, of course, 
maintain complete independence of action, 
though the general feeling is that she should 
co-operate fully with the League. In fact, 
the measures taken thus far by the League 
have the approval of the United States. 

Manchuria, the Danger SroT 
From the standpoint of international 
relations, Manchuria is the most dangerous 
spot in the world today. The burning ques- 
tion of China in the present conflict with 
Japan is : Is Manchuria, which is a part of 
China, to be Chinese or Japanese? Japan 
maintains that Manchuria is ucccssary for her 
self-preservation, and China declares that 
Manchuria being a part of China, foreign 
domination in that part must be ended. She 


sees no relation between political aggression 
and economic interest. While China wants 
Manchuria to be under her control, she wel- 
comes foreign investments in Manchuria, * She 
resents, and that rightly, Japan’s political 
aggression which she considers to be an infrin- 
gement on her sovereignty. Since the 
Shantung incident China has been using 
economic boycott as a weapon against Japan 
to awaken her to respect China's sovereign 
rights. But then the trouble in Manchuria is 
not merely between China and Japan. Students 
of world politics consider that Manchuria will 
be the scene of another war between Russia 
and Japan. Whether the present situation 
will lead to that or not no one can tell at this 
stage. But the ever-growing determination of 
China to end all foreign domination will 
certainly bring Russia into conflict with China 
as it has Japan. 

Russia, anxious as she is concerning the 
possibility of bolding what she has, would 
certainly welcome any factor which would 
serve to check Chinese aggression, — any 
factor that is not, of course, allied to Japanese 
interests or tolerant of Japan's supposed 
ambitions. Whatever may be Manchuria's 
political future, it is considered probable that 
the population will become overwhelmingly 
Chinese. Without indulging in undue optimism 
it may be said that the new China faces a 
better future than she did a few years ago, 
since she has attained at least a responsible 
degree of unity among her different sections. 
With respect to the outside world she finds 
that though her relation with Japan has been 
strained, America has extended n friendly 
hand. The abrogation of unequal treaties is 
the centre of America’s foreign policy in 
regard to Cliina, and the action of the United 
States in granting a new tariff treaty made the 
first breach in the iron wall of unequal treaties. 
Whatever may come out of the present trouble 
in Manchuria, it seems reasonable to believe 
that the growing nationalism of China on the 
one side and the ambitions of Russia and 
Japan on the other could make Manchuria the 
danger spot of the Far East for some years 
yet to cowc. 



The Lesson of Ireland 

A Review* 

By CHRISTOPHER ACKJIOYD, jul (Oxoii) 


| ahoulil liko to .begin by thanking General 
1 Crozier for his book, A Word to Oandhi, though 
I wish tho price was less, sinco there nre many 

a le in India who could read the book with 
t, but will bo prevented from doing so by the 
price. 

The nuthor’a arguments may bo summed 
up . roughly ns follows : in Ireland tho British 
politicians made n mess of things by refusing to 
fnco tho fact that there was no alternative between 
martial law, and conceding tho demands of tho 
Sinn Fein Party ; martial law may bo un- 
pleasant, but at nil events, it is better than the 
reprisals policy which the Black and Tans wero 
allowed to pursue j the atrocities perpetrated by 
these men in Ireland took place in n smnll country’, 
separated by only a few miles of sea from England, 
and in a va°t country’ liko India, situated at such 
a great distance from England, the atrocities 
would be greater if a similar policy were followed ; 
finally, martial law is an impossibility in India, 
and therefore the only alternative is a _ policy of 
mutual agreement while there is yet time. Thus 
the choice in India is between a situation infinitely 
worse than the Irish, or practical concession of 
Gandhi’s terms. 

General Crozier is above all things a realist 
He is a distinguished soldier nnd himself 
took part in the “blood-lust game” in 
Ireland. But ho could not stay on there. 

As he himself says, “when the British 

Government ordered me, in my ‘patriotic 
position of ‘loyal’ police officer, to condone 

crimes of violence committed by its patriotic, 
l 0 y a ] armed nnd uniformed servants, against 

defenceless nnd loyal* women in Ireland, on 
account of 'loyalty' to -England. . . .1 refused . 
threw my letters of npomtmcnt into a dustbin. 
Yet ho had seen enough of the happenings in 
Ireland before ho left to become ronvmml oF the 
utter futility of such a policy A\ ith experience of 
force of every kind, both glorious nnd ignoble. 
General Crozier may be expected to know what 
it means, and he puts the case against coercion 
impressively : "Having seen a great deal of 
force in use, having applied hat force for over 
thirty years, having experienced the utter failure 
o force. I must needs look for other weapons 
with which to achieve tho object— the welfare of 
mankind.” 

• \ Word To dAwran : The Lreson of Ireland 
, A r. P. Crozier, C. B., U M. G.. D. P. O., 
ijondon* (Williams A Korgatc Ltd), lfol. rricc 
4s. Od. 


This is the conviction which runs right 
through anil lends force to his comparison 
between India nnd Ireland. The Times Literal}/ < 
Supplement critic, 'however, in di«cu«dng this 
book, writes : 

Tills comparison lacks force and meaning. In 
Ireland a secessionist Government wrested partial 
independence from our war-wearied and financially 
embarrassed nation. In India there has been no 
general demand for indei*cmlencc, no breakdown 
of the ruling power, no establishment of n rival 
Government which could demand surrender or 
even negotiate a treaty. In fact General Crozicris 
information about India is neither full nor 
accurate. Mr Gandhi wields a good deal of 
undefined and fluctuating influence over large 
numbers of Hindu Indians, but he is no 
Washington. There have been as«a«inations, 
mob-riot«, and a poor attempt nt n foreign 
invasion, but the British power in India has 
never been seriously challenged. As for “Budmash 
auxiliaries in the Punjab” no auxiliaries, good 
or bad, have been employed there or elsewhere. 
General Crozici's programme is to appoint an 
Indian Viceroy nnd Indian Governors, nnd to 
'•negotiate b> agreement” about the BritM) Army, 
the Indian Army, finance, the European services, 
the fioliee, and the British connexion. The fird 
and most obvious comment is that it takes two 
to make an agreement. 

Of the fatuous ineptitude of this criticism it is 
hardly necessary to say much : tin’s critic evident- 
ly knows ns much about Indin ns is usual among 
the Times still. For example, on October lb. 
The Times informed its readers that in the trial 
following the murder of Khan Bahadur Ashan- 
ti JJnh of Chittagong, the jury hud returned a 
verdict acquitting seven of the accused and 
committing two, llariprn-nd and Bhattnehnrji, for 
trial before the Calcutta High Court 1 If Tie 
Times, which has an international reputation for 
accuracy, can solemnly print such news about Indian 
affairs, one need not wonder at their literary stall 
being equally uninformed 1 _ 

General Crozicr’a book is really an indictment 
of two tilings : first, the false sense of “patriotism 
and “loyalty” current at tho present day, which ir- 
responsible for so much unnecessary suffering, 
and, secondly, the politicians who prefer false- 
hoods nnd self-deception to Truth. 

"Patriotism” (emu “Loyalty") has become a 
world religion in which flags, statues, war 
trophies, unknown warriors, war memorials, 
shrines, tombs, cenotaphs, anniversaries of victories 
and “grent dn>s,” graves, war gratuities, promo- 
tion, profiteering, nnd the two minutes silence 
arc worshiped ami Lowed down to ns were me 
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golden images by idolaters of old -India can 

be free, England can be free all can be free 

to do as they should and not as they would, 
provided this world religion called “Patriotism” 
is destroyed and in its place is set up “loyalty” 
to the religion of humanity. (Pp. 14-15). 

Carrying his analysis of the notion of patriotism 
and loyalty further he writes : 

When a citizen crosses swords with the migh v 
and worldly machine (made up of men and 
materialism) called Government because of its 
“disloyalty” — in peace and war, but more parti- 
cularly in war— two things inevitably happen. 
The citizen is dubbed traitor and “disloyal’’— at 
any rate for the time being, because of refusal 
to comply with the formula, “my country, right 
or wrong” ; and the “Government,” by virtue of 
its strength, lies itself, for the time being, into 
immoral security behind the smoke screen of 
“Patriotism" and “loyalty." But the deluge 
always comes, as no man “need shed bis honour 
to cover criminals” and it is not possible to foot 
all the people for all the time.... 

Successive British Governments had owing to 
their “disloyalty” exasperated Irishmen to rebellion 
ami dubbed them “disloyal” and “unpatriotic." 
Where was the “Patriotism’’ and “loyalty r” Whose 
was the soil of Ireland ? Whose is the soil of 
Ireland now 9 Whose i3 the soil of India today ?.„ 
it is not possible for on Indian or an Irishmen 
to be “patriotic" to England, though both may be 
loyal to the world of which the British common- 
wealth is part 1 

So too with Mahatma Gandhi. Why is this 
meek, unassuming little Hindu lied about m the 
English Press and called a half-naked Fakir who 
desires to turn the Christian missionaries out of 
India ? For the same reason that the same Press 
lied about the Irish in 1920-21 and accused them 
of murdering each other for their good I Wliat 
humbug 1 Press “loyalty” . . .Press “patriotism” ! 
"Loyalty” to what ? The Press ? “Patriotic” to 
what— God knows 1 Docs Lord Botbermere know ? 
General Crozicr’s book consists of twenty-two 
diopters containing a series of parallels between 
India and Ireland. The author points out the 
similarity between the cases of the two countries, 
both of which have pro fitted by English 

development, both of wliich are geographically 
important to the strategic welfare of England, 
and in both of which there has been a 
denial of the opportunity for self-expression 
in a constitutional manner. It is impossible 
to go into all the details of General Crozicr’s 
argument in the course of a short article. While 
hoping thi« review will lead readers to the book 
itself, the utmost that I can attempt to do here 
is to give some idea of the central theme 
of tbo book— the futility of a policy of numlcrs 
and reprisals. 

In Ireland there was re=ort to the pistol, and in 
India there has been non-co-operation and non- 
violence and nl=o revolutionary violence though 
on a very limited scale- In Ireland Arthur 
Griffith and Michael Collin^ matched themselves 
again-t the greatest machine the world bn® 
ever known, the British Government, 


“and succeeded because although they stooped 
to undiluted murder, they admitted the offence 
as the onlv possible way out, uliilc the British 
Government emplojtng the same means as its 
adversary, not onlj denied its use, but endeavoured 
to saddle Sinn Fern with the atioeitics committed 
by its agents... --Ireland denied none of the 
murders committed by her men, but she still 
objects strongly to bein';: saddled with the 
murders of such well-known Irishmen as 
McCurtain (Lord May or of Cork), O’Callaghan 
(Mayor of Limerick), the ex-mayor of Limerick 
and Father Gnffin, or minor mortals such as 
Bowen (the Welsh Secret Service agent of the 
British Government), Captain Prendergast. the 
Drumconda victims, the Castle guardroom victims 
and others far too numerous to mention.” 
(Pp. 20-21) 

After the murder of Colonel Smyth, who hnd 
tried to incite the R. I. C. to murder indiscrimi- 
nately, nnd had had his own plan put into 
practice against himself, the British Government 
organized a body popularly known ns the Black 
and Tans, who should be recruited in England, 
and then sent across to Ireland to pmct3°e 
Colonel Smyth’s suggestions. The horrible deeds 
which followed—all of which are given with 
undeniable detail by General Crozier— are far too 
well known to need description. For example, 
it was decided to disguise some policemen as Sinn 
Feincrs, and to send them to raid the Kilkenny 
post office. Tins was done, but the authorities 
forgot that the supposed “Sinn Feincrs" would 
talk with n cockney accent, instead of the Irish 
brogue 1 To continue giving a Ii*t of the atroci- 
ties would be pointless. Those who are interested 
in them can read the book for thenwelve*. It is 
interesting to note what General Crozier says, and to 
compare it with what lias been written in another 
book, The Victory of Si/m ft in by P. S. 
OTIegariy, himself a Sinn Feiner, concerning the 
futility of tho bomb and pi-tol policy : 

..After 1016 there should not have bren a «hot 
fired m Ireland, nor a gun bought. They were 
totally unnecessary. Wc had the Sinn Fein 
policy, the men who made it, (he enfhusiVm 
and sunnort of the people. Without firing « phot 
wc could have forced from England anything that 
wc forced from her by the gun jwliey and more. 
Wc would, at the same time, hare maintained our 
solidarity, escaped Partition and avoided the im pa- 
rable moral disaster which has overtaken in. But 
for the lack of a firm hand on the civil side of the 
nioreraent there was no effort to control the gun, and 
it brought u« to disaster. . .They [the gunmen J wire 
frankly Frankenstein. We ourselves in our blind* 
ne-s and folly were responsible for that Franken- 
stein. Wc taught our \ oung people to rely on the 
gun and to disregard everything il-c. . .Pincc 1916 
wc have been damned fry fiieccssiic layers of 
irresponsible gunmen without idca«, and political 
leaders without moral courage. . .The end was 
di-vu-tcr. It was a disaster of our onn making, 
l’ndc, and ignorance, and scIfisbric-«, and shallow- 
ness and gun non-hip— these made it. The 
vi'itation wliich we have pone through «as the 
result of our own breaches of tho Moral Law, . .We 
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mnst get away— we nrc getting away — from nil 
that worship of physical force, application of force, 
contempt for life, for decency, for charity, and 
tolerance which have made cur country n mornl 
and) physical slaughter homo (Pp. 1C6, 1G0, 170, 

There U unfortunately in India nt present, and 
especially in Bengal, n tendency to imitate the 
policy so strongly, and I believe rightly, con* 
damned liy Ur. Q*1 legally, That the young men 
of Bengal may at times feel driven to dc*perti©n 
by the action of some police officer may explain, 
but does not e.veu«e tho turori-t campaign, which 
i-i doing India's cause more harm than good. 
Tho Government at present seems bent on trying 
u repressive policy, out it is doubtful whether 
tho repressive policy will do more than drive the 
terrorist movement underground, where it will l*o 
far worse tlmn at present Commenting on the 
murder of British officials, General Crozicr writes : 
Revolutionary extremists do not murder indis- 
criminately or without a cause— that was proved 
in Ireland. Indiscriminate murder is in all 
revolutionary circles considered futile. . .During 
revolution once the ball starts rolling both sides 
set to work to a set plan which includes murder. 

. . .It is not without significance that both in 
Ireland in 1920-21 and in India British soldiers 
were seldom murdered in cold blood. The rca-on f 
They do their work above board. . .When a senior 
pohcc official is murdered In cold blood in India, 
there is aluay s a definite reason. . .Revolutionaries 
cannot afford to behave foolisldy. Governments do 
so behave— the reason for revolutionary activity 
being government by fools.- There nrc thousands 
of honourable men nine to-day, possessed of 
experience, n knowledge of lntmrn nature, n flair 
for leadership and n clear conception of duty, 
who could and would shoulder the worlds 
burden in the most humble places and 

CO 7i.™t to «• Utlilnll, ”»*r Indian* 

in India for a mere pittance. \V hat member of 
the “old gang'’ would do that.. The moment the 
question of salary creeps into service fnifh and 
integrity sufier. India ia full of officials who 
nut eahrr before service. The Indians suffer 
accordingly . . .When tho right men get into power 
in India, and the right thoughts are diffused 
from the sent'- of Bupreme authority in Jndu 
there v ill be Rood will, ami murdering of 
So officers and others in India will cease, 
far- 88, 89, 92). . 

In other words tho repressive policy will be 
moro likely to make matters worse, rather than 
bettor. A weed is not destroyed by cutting ofl 
tho ton. but by destroying tho roots, and if 
t^olut onarv activity has its roots in misgovern- 
it wm only bo cured by S'** 1 coyoram™*- 
If Iml ‘ “ to & swell from tho fate of Morn!, 


must lw n genu nc change of heart convince 
ment must ny d bc prPparc< i t o face 

people of t “ to cover up outrages 

the 4 ^od limits the Indian 

committed by its a ^ courage to denounce 
leaders nni t . t j remember tho words 

S°rc?rtl former" revolutionary, who in the 


cour s c of conversation remarked, ‘’Though we 
condemn tho=o acts publicly, in our hearts we 
arc not really sorry." There nni‘t he greater 
sincerity on both sides. 

General Crozicr believes that the way out of 
tho Indian tangle lie* through greater co- 
operation between Indians and Engliriimen. 
1 have quoted above the psssage in which 
lie says that there nrc thousand* of honourable 
Englishmen with experience and capacity for 
leadership who would gladly and lovally serve 
with and under Indians to promote India’s good 
for n mere pittance. In another place he 
says : 

We — Indinns and Engh«h alike — can have otir 
triumph or our disaster in India. Let us hone, 
for the welfare of India, the Empire nod the 
World, we Bhall choose windy . . . and better then 
was the case in Ireland, where the delay was too 
long . . . Anything but an Engli-di-cum-Indian 
triumph in India will shake the world’s foundations. 
(Pp. HO-141). 

On pages 131 tol3G of his book General Crozicr 
outlines the concrete programme of reforms he 
would a c k Mahatma Gandhi to urge on, the 
Briti=h Government It is as follows : 

(1) Appoint nn Indian Viceroy. 

(Of course, if, owing to circumstances, Indians 
could not choose a Viceroy of their own colour, 
it would he open to them at any time to choose 
and appoint a Viccro) from within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations ns the essential factor 
governing flic choice or Viceroys of the future 
must be that the choice is unrestricted and ha« 
nothing w)mt>-oc\ cr to do with (hr British Govern- 
ment. In this modern manner of International Co- 
operation (within the British Empire) lies our 
onlj hopr. The unrestricted choice of n Viceroy 
would open tho whole Iniperi.il field to Irdia. 
Dutchmen from Fouth Africa, Australians, 
Canrdian*, New Zealanders, West Indians, English- 
men, Irishmen ond Anglo-Indians, all being 
equal, should have an equal interest and a 
common ideal. Who knows but that Borne 
missionary or pionrer who has devoted his or 
her whole life to India for practically nothing 
save love (the best of nil), may not one day rule 
«t Simla ? One often hears that “one* flung 
that Indians admire is a pidka sahib"; jet 
the present mode of Viiorcgnrl choice gives no 
security for the npjiointment of nny save a 
]K>htician ! Die burden of choice shifted to Indian 
shoulders would, at least, set them free from some 
of the dangers which dominate England to-day and 
make her less Iiappy tlmn she should be. It is some- 
time*! s-ud that the Moslem problem in India 
is “India’s Ulster.” It is indeed, and just ns 
difficult, but let the Round Dibit’ Conference not 
make the fatal mistake of the Iri«h Contention and 
bow down to a noisy, though important, minority. 

So, too, Jet not the Modems enter the Conference 
with their minds made up in advance ns did the 
Ulstermen in Dublin. Such conduct, in the 
Imperial sense, gets nowhere.) 

(-) Appoint Indian Governors and Lieutenant- 
Governors. 

(3) Uproot all extravagance*, reduce budget 
charges on salaries to a minimum ond abolish all 
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Twr>n (When Ireland gained her Freedom in 1922 

g&s&agggg 

S» %g£~L* *bs?E 

fc, K ; while much ha, been Bund. 

GenemSTn^alto hM brought an initial soring 

^r-Ditto the Indian Ar« Wg view the 
and-, he sate- 

mwMmi 

(8) Reorganize the Indian i once. 

(9) Acquire safeguards from Englan . 

SJ2^tfd2stt#a 

answers : he. ^anatic^^a re^u- 

Stdfi uIS*«S &X He » a patriot, prac,.- 


ss 1 arM «sa n rSffid 3 S 

SKo iS Natal over thirty years ago, wearing 

^BT-nlnMd^&f 0 T, SS 

£ on the**ficM o£ battle voluntarily of our own 
free trill and accord, fighting for England. 

"Mr Gandhi lias since done as much nsnm 
" ir * u _„i,i ,hr. Empire together in South 
A' ricaThe e There 'arc Susan* of Indians. 
AntSndhn legislation in South Afnca always 
rScts aSnst Imperial relationship and make* 
Settlement of the Indian question more, difficult 
Mr G mdhi who helped to carry the stricken ton 
Mr uantim, > i f the Colenso battle- 

M ’ C ,o CtevelS- there .ho boy died just after 
held, .to rinoiJy and who ever after 

receivin': the \ ictona Ficld-JIarsbal, 
remained the firm “nh ?. „ hn „ cvcr 

fought itf a* batt?e or who dkbemtely avoided the 
firing line I 

But the solution of the Indian question, m 
.nested by General Crazier, trill depend as 
iS upon Englishmen ns upon Mnhatmn 
Gandhi ot Indians. There arc some Engl, .it, non 
Si activities and pronouncements lmve 
W “r^„i, r ma( i c the hopes of an English-Indian 
cteoperntioii H»nt like n dream . But I would not 
co-opcni E nJr ii s h traditions if I dal not 

still "her U that hope. I write this and all that 
his been said above as an Englishman, and as 
nS Englishman I would conclude tv.tli the ivords 
of Mr. Ncvinson : 

The daily life of every lover and every child is 
’ » in,„ii,v feirs that spring from overwhelming 

Sit and n ^ionatc Lire for the loved one’s 
Li.OtVdf rood. And so for our country true 
PaSismmay fear lot sho should sacrilioe her 
noblc traditioi.i for avaricious pin, degrade her 
rnnutation for courage by outbursts of 
«.wanlk P ferocity, and boflim her splendid vuion 
~y Toopi»?to the muckrake of comfortable satn- 
faction.* (Vie RvjUth, p. *0.) 



file Eariy History of the Bengal Theatre— HI 

By BRAJENDRA NATH BANERJI 


Tm: Bdloaciiia Theatre 

JE now come to one of tlie most brilliant 
ntul successful of the early theatres in 
Bengal — the Belgachta Theatre. It 
owed its birth to the enthusiasm and 
munificence of Raja Pratap Chundcr Singh 
and Raja Issur Chunder Singh of Fnikpam, 
who took an active part in the organization 
of tlio theatre and the staging of its plays. 
They were assisted in this venture by a 
' large number of our English-educated young 
men. The sensation which this theatre 
created at tlio time may be guessed from the 
following account of its establishment and 
first performance given in the reminiscences 
of Gour Das Bysack about his friend Michael 
M. S. Datta. After referring to the earlier 
ventures, Gour Das Bysack goes on to say : ' 

But It wits not till onr Iterra and Chain I'ojns of 
IVikpar.i, as Pratap Chunder and Issur Chunder 
Singhs were lovingly called and known, .. . appeared 
in the field, that the n.ativo theatre took deep root, 
and a native orchestra was organized. In the 
construction of tins orchestra Khetter Mohun Oossatn. 
a genius in music, and Jkibu Jndu Nnth Paid had 
the principal hand. 

The GCNsain for the first time put into notation 
some of tlie native tunes and ragas and thus 
created a native Band known ns the llclentehu 
Ant it cur Band, headed by Itabu Jadu Nath Paul... 

To S.ty that the Bclgatchia Theatre scored a 
brilliant ' succo«, is to repeat a truism that 
his passed into ft proverb. It achieved a 
suei'css unparalleled in the annals of Amateur 
Theatricals in this country. The graceful stage, lh e 
simcrb sceneries, the stirring orchestra, the gorgeous 
dresses, the costly appurtenances, the splendid pet 
nn of the whole concern, were, worthy of . the 
brother Rah*. and the genius of their intimate fnend 
Mdiaraja Fir Jotindro Mohun Tagore, nn 
accomplished oonnow-cur. The porfornnnee of 
a emde plav, JMnatah, winch alone cost the 
ltaiis ten thousand rupees, realized the idea and 
i^ntdished the character of . tlie roil JJindu 
Prams 'rith the improvements, suited to the taste 

° f 'n’ic n Pr.nnatio « d "* WH from the 

lialu. Kwl „ith histrionic Lieut. of ri 0 

inu swell life-liter n-r.My, and so ndi » fond of 


humour, as to Ire styled the Gsrrick of our 
Bengali stage. Itaja Jsi,ur Chunder Singh, who 
looked a pnnee every inch, encased in mail coat 
armour, with a jewelled eword hanging by his 
side, acted his part, with wonderful effect, be- 
fitting the character of a generalissimo . . . The 
in umer in wliich the other actors, one and all, 
acquitted themselves, met with the warmest 
applause from the audience, — an audience 

composed of the elite of Calcutta, the cream of 
European and Native society. Eminent Govern- 
ment officials and high non-official gentlemen 
who witnessed the wrfornniiees spoke at the 
“exquisite treat” they had enjoyed, as heightening 
their idei of our fndian mu«ic and of our Indian 
stage. The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Frederick 
llalhday, who was present with his family, was 
so delighted with the acting of Ikibu Kcshub 
Chunder that lie complimented him on his extra- 
ordinary dramatic talents. lie said that looking 
at his serious and sedate appearance one could 
hardly believe him capable of acting so capitally 
the part of the Jester.* 

This theatre opened with the perfor- 
mance of tlie drama JtatnavnU written in 
Bengali by Ramnarayan Tarkaratna, on 
Saturday July 31, 1S5S. It was housed 
in the garden residence of the Paikpani 
Rajahs at Belgachia which had formerly 
belonged to Dwarkanath Tagore. A few 
days later a long report of the performance 
appeared in The Hindoo Patriot for August 
5, 1858. It runs as follows : 

Tup. Hindoo TnnATnn.— The Rajahs of r.iicl- 
pirah, who hare established a name for thcui'clres 
by their princely liberality in the cait«c of 
education and of the general welfare of the 
country, have, we are glad to observe, directed 
their attention to the promotion of the Drama 
In their magnificent Relguehia villa they hive 
set np a splendid private Theatre wliich opened 
on Saturday last with the performance of the 
Ihitnarnli or the XecUaee. To nwnv of our 
older read erg, bo'h European and Native, who 
remember the days of tlio late Baboo Dwarkanath 
Tagore, Meredith Tarter, Horace IVil-on, Henry 
Torrens, and the Chowruighco and Sans Bonei 
Theatres, this revival of the Indian drama and of the 
love for rational amusement will be exceedingly w el- 
come. In the eyes of the younger generation 
the charm of novelty wilt bo added to tlu* other 
charms of an well arranged and well conducted 
theatre. The performance of the other day was 
beheld with approbation by connoisseurs. The 

* Jogindra Nath Bun’s "Life of 31. S. Datta” 

(in Bengali), 3rd «k, pp. Cl 3-1 9. 
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characters were “ ’ r .ji!d dramatic action 

the gesture and , ''2’^,™, Sd the coanterfat 
were >o .cl OT er aml wmsisterrt, an ^ ^ m littlc 

ot passions so ™J nr jLj See at the outset of a 
expected so much c from first to last the 

dramatic company. lndeedjro imlmation and the 

stage was nU aehon j^tly we shaU 

audience was all att ® uo ^ ‘ ^orations which 
not omit to notice ^ ^ scen£S 

were as splendid as th > adapted to the 

were very -T^e Band music which 

incidents of the drama, ine mu it 

was quite novel d beneficia/an effect upon the 
had so powerful and bene! ac Qne q{ theiato whom 
English fi® ntl ?^n P drama a^d music owe more 
the Anglo Ind 'f" "SSlith resident in India 

SariSt “St St to fl*£ 3 J 

S 1 ' «» Itetal music. , ttere_ wasjttte 


sat si ss-s® »ss rs-J 

The last performance of Sarnusktha took 
place on September 22, 1859, and >ve find 
L following account of tins T«tojw» 
in The Bengal Hurharu of Tuesdaj, 
September 29, 1859 : 


Sin- the » ”^ pi a preserved 
monotony, and the atrs ‘occasion. We were 
the oriental character with the. nira 

however not a littm t . . «_* „„ 
danciug _whteh we tntna ed. 


iptembcr 2H, loot' : 

The Senuista was performed, for the last 

wt underhand W«j tk total lag. O' “JSS b| 

“altoS' rtaub aod TsS Chundcr Bind, at 
their Betoeto Villa. A selected number of the 

iSjE" “^tnSa'ft 


At first we mistook 
aanuiiti wonderfully for 

the dancers who disabused of our 

w .nthentte evidence. Indeed the, tnnpod 


nauteh . s' 1 : 1 ’ jfitteSviKl. Indeed they trim 

SWATXj.' ^v^ie^'iuid 

Sir^e^Susion. . 

of the merits and " c tau ,5 

and expressed a hop •> ^ sccond 

would bo rcotifi (0 takc pi acc 

performance, tA"* xl, c .<. faults were 

on August 5, 18 o& ibos ^ fin<1 ^ 

aKr^£a r J. f uf_. 

Tim Bulu scin A again to witness 

mg wc hftdthci - , tiara ii which wentoff 
the representat'on ot the ^faction. This 

ss®v*£ €saa? Tsasrts e 

The performance of the It ' led 

i,i_ f nr another reason also. It letl 
»r°Z 't 1 oncaU poet Michael >L S. Datta 

t ho great Henp ^ ^ 1?cngali _ a 

to compos k SarmbMktt was per- 

drama. Tin * jpr,n as will bo 

formed sop extract whid. 

seen from Jlurhtirli and India 

rXof September «. 18oP (Tucrdav) : 

ttur.sm.-ra.-Tb- ■»" d'"tricai prformance ot 


^ml“ Cr de%f’T cU n in f m h, and“ man, other, 
native and European gentlemen. 

No other drama was acted in the 
Bclgachia theatre which came to nn end 

with the untimely death of Rajah .. 

Ctmndcr Singh on March 20, 1861. 

Michael M. S. Datta justly remarks m 
the preface to the English translatum of 
his SaniM,-. “Should the 
acain nourish it. India, posterity will not 
fo^et these noble gcntlemon-thr earliest 
friends of onr rising national theatre. 


n 

While the theatres and performances 
described above comprise nil the tangi 
result of tile dramatic entllt stasm of the 
age thev bv no means indude all the tlieatnenl 
efforts of the time. The cnntemporarv papera 
are full of allusions to the tWnea 
activity of the Bengali ro^uunti atel 
most of them welcome tins «ot» t 
„ S ig„ of the progress "lnch ti'e ppP^ 
of Bengal were a . y„„ 

™v""wro"o Jatindra Mohan Tagore, in a 
S’er ro Michael M. S. Datta, “are roj% 

uprini/i «9 I *<• '""tr!'ived d-o 'till 

innately, they are a« short-lit eU » ■_. 


— — — — : ’ friym.-Htary anJobtosrapWol, 

• We lowm from ^ aratuA tlst 
•ketch of » Iklgaefcu. 

wa* pUywl num- t.iau h-t.i 

RV-4 


« TTe Ilirulvt JVriof.Jn .notdrftb*' fir** i»-rfonT»- 
nath Oho^n. p- » • ‘ ^ 
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they arc .a good sign ot the times, for it 
is evident that a taste for the Drama is 
gradually spreading itself among us."* 
This sentiment was echoed on every occa- 
sion the papers had to announce some 
new theatrical enterprise. Tims we find a 
correspondent writing in The Bengal Ilurkaru 
for May 21,1857: 

A taste for the drami has inspired many Hindu 
youths to erect temporary theatres in native 
localities. Some time ago 'ri ikoontolah’ was acted 
in the premises of the late Ikhoo Aushootoih Day ; 
ami 'Buicesunglnr’ another drama was acted in 
the house of the Btnghec Ihbpos. We now hear 
that other dram is n't. ‘llidhobuthabo* and 
'1’robadh Chnndroioy’ will shortly be represented 
by some respectable Hindu routns. The former 
Witt be acted in the house ot Baboo MoWndrololl 
Bose, Buiian, at ’Caslurypirah in the northern 
part of the Town. These arc indeed heilthy signs 
of the times, and the well-wishers would exult to 
find’ the natives cultivate n ta9te for dramatic 
literature. 

The second of these pieces, the Prabodh- 
chnndrodaga, was in all probability never 
put on the stage. The Bengali dramatic 
adaptation of Prabodh-chmidrodaga was 
very likely the work of the well-known 
Bengali poet, Isvar Chandra Gupta. The 
Bengali poet and playwright Manomohan 
Basil says in liis speech delivered in Bengali 
at the* first anniversary of the National 
Theatre in 1873 : 

Some wealthy men hail a Bengali version 
of the piny ot Praboilh-rhmviro-lai/a made by 
the famous Bengali poet, Ultra Isv.ar Chandra 
Gupta. But the dialogues of the piece were not 
as plowing as the songs. In spite of that, however, 
rehearsals of the piece went on for some months 
with croat enthusiasm and a goo i sled of money 
was spent. Bnt in the end nothing came of it-t 

But the other piny on widow re- 
marriage gave promise of more exciting 
possibilities. At that fime, it was one of 
the burning social quest ions of the hour, 
mul its influence was felt in the field of 
dramatic literature also. In 18S6 came 
out two dramas— I Itllmrodralm by Umn- 
cliar.m Chatter]! and Viillmin-riralir, § by 
Woomesh Chandra Mittra— both of winch 
dealt with this theme. Like the hulm 


. jj v ihn-smrili by NapnJra Nath Bara. pp. 

11&-19. , 0 , Vm 1280 n. e, p 6W. 

s Th?s drama was noticed in the C>ilcnHa 
, § ? 1 tl,S flSt; to for Aug. 2, IS >6 under the 
££££’ "nSobha Dibihoj- A.Trasedy ia Bengali.?, 

Bhowaniporc— 185G.” 


Kulasarraim the«o two dramas offered tie 
pleasure of theatrical entertainment and the 
excitement of social revolt at the same than. 
The first, a performance of which is announced 
in the above-quoted extract, does not seem, 
however, to have actually been put on the 
stage. But the second, Vidhara-viraha, was 
performed in the end. 

In spite of the exhortations of the re- 
forming wing of the Bengali society of 
those clays, the Vi dh ava-vt vah a Natal; was 
not actually staged till it was taken up 
by Keshtib Clmndcr Sen and his companion*, 
who belonged to the newer and more 
advanced group of Brahmos. There are, 
however, indications that the play was taken 
in hand by at least one dramatic club. 
In the issue of The Ping'll Ilurkaru of 
March 2G, 1858 we get the following 
news : 

We learn that Biboi Bikarryhll Sett with the 
aid of W )3-n-M Chinnier Mittra m 1 oth»ra, am going 
to perform that celebrated ilrami Thj Bjbva 
Bslnho inutile’ on nil early day. Wo wish Biboo 
Biharrylall Sett every succe-i 

The attempt was perhaps given tip at a 
later stage, and it was not till the Sen family 
took it up that the play was actually 
performed. 

The Bengal Ilurkaru of April Iff, 1859 
states that the rehearsal of the 1 iflhaca- 
rirahn Natal; came ofT on April 10, 1859, 
and that it was very well attended. It 
took place in the splendid structure at 
Sinduriapati, Chitpur Hoad— known as Ram 
Gop.al Mu Hick's house (now razed to the 
ground) nbd afterwards occupied by the 
Hindu Metropolitan College. 

The first performance of the Metropoli- 
tan Theatre as it was called at the time, 
took place on April 23, 1859, as will be 
seen from the following account published 
in The Binjil Ilurkaru of April 27, 1859 
(Wednesday) : 

Pubfoumixck op tiik Bidiioba Bipiua 
Natuck.— Tho first performance of this tlrima 
tooV plice on SUnnlay la«t at the late Hindu 
Metropolitan College. It commenced at 8 P. M. n,, d 
lasteil till 3 o'clock In th' miming. The atiheico 
numbered about 600 individuals. Tho Natuck depict* 
in vivid but true colors tho dangerous and evil 
coaamu'nccs resulting from n p'rpetml state of 
widowhood, to which the Hindu females arc snbj'ctcil. 

In coasegu'nco of a cruel custom, not found*! upon 
rcligio i. . .Aaivigst the whole set tho part ptrformea 
by a Tote I’u/vlit Tarlotankir, mid by Sookhoaioye# 
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In thit* play tW Into Mnltcndrn Kntli 
Mukhrrji played the nMn of tlio jonter. lie 
pays in his remmfaoenctH : 

A k'a^* vm mrtai in the natth^hnr *it noted 
on tin* find floor of the old hotwof Gopi Mflbnn 
Tnaan*. Ramrinmynn Itellt paid to Moliaraj.a 
Jail mini Mohan 'Tagore : ‘I shall write a play 
like IlatnaraUSot you,’ Wc find came on the Rtage 
with hi* Malnnio'jrtiimtra . It »m then and on 
tluit occasion only that the Choti Rajah Kaurindra 
Mohan Tngnro appeared on a singe. At the 
request of the llirra Raj th he took' the pirt of 
Kanrhnli .... I took the part of ViihtshaXa. 

A» I'xrrulire Committee was formed to onpervwe 
the PathurighatU Theatre. of which the meml>ers 
were Vidya«nrnr, Miclnd Mndhiwudan, Kcahav 
GiingnU and Dina dhow. This Committee selected 
the actor* and their parts.* 


To come back now to the now stage 
erected by Jntindm Mohan Tagore at his own 
residence in 18(15. Vidyavtndar was per- 
formed there on December, 30 of that year. 
Kfohflri Chand mites in his article : 

The next play that wis performed at the 
PathnriftRhatta theatre «# tMwctmdar . . It to 
drama tired by the Hah Jatindm Mohan, Helms 
revised it and eliminated all indecent allusions from 
it . . . This performance took place in December 
18ff» ; and was supplemented by that of an 
ftmu«ng*f»tcc Jtmnnn Karma Tcrrtiit l /tala. 

This account is corroborated bv the 
description of the same performance given by 
flfnhendrn Nnth Vidyanidhi in his Snndnrhha- 
. snnqrahn: lie writes : 

' On December M [1805] the Maharaja Bahadur 
InStUthe Maharnji of Hew a to la* uwdcncc and 
for hi* entertainment and honour the play of 
Yidyagundnr was performed. 

The piece was staged about a dozen times 
in the Vnthurmghiittn Theatre. The Bengalee 
of January 13, 1860 (Saturday) writes on the 
second performance which took place on the 
6th of tlmt month : 

The BnsoAi.EE Theatre--' T he Twrtomwnt* on 

ffi® 3&*sr 

^^r/ifland credit able one. We heartily eon- 
SSlulate l thc Baboo, who i* an excellent gentleman 
S^cholar! on this happy urn of his mmd to 


a letter data! September 1, 1859, 

r n, V [Si To k a D.tu in whiili tin, 

from f , the c ^ t that he is sending the 
former wnt« Jott* « wo Ael , of fhe Jfoftmfa to 

plua for the benefit of lu* “mas erly 
S^sSSl Thh Show that the drama was staged 
late?' Hmn the date of the letter. • 

« I’uralti n- vrasanr/a by Bipm Bihan Gupta, pt. 
I., (1320), pp. 155-56. 


infu-o into the wealthier and higher diw of Ids 
rountrym'n a tuMe for rational nma««nriu by 
introducing them to dramatic jjcrformanccs like the 
one which it wn* our lot the other croning to 
enjoy. We indeed spr nt n most p)e.i«snt evening, 
but nj*rrt from the pleasure which mot sight-seeing 
nnd mude-loving people not given to any fctious 
reflections of things nnd ohjeets beyond the momentary 
gratification which they nfliml nrc taken up with, 
we were, by n careful study of the scenes brought 
to view, the plot and language of the drama, and 
tlie power for acting displayed by the amateurs, 
impressed strongly with n conviction that, by being 
fostered nnd encouraged, the taste for dramatic 
performances will result . in liencfit* of a more 
permanent character than those with which they 
can at first sight he directly associated. It will 
create a demand for that higher order of dramatic 
literature which wo hive in our Fan«crit, but in 
which Bengalee, the language spoken by nearly 
twenty-five millions of people, perfectly adapted to 
the rciiuircmcnt* of science, nnd already possessing 
some fine specimens of genuine poetry and d.i'-ical 
pro*e, is at present deficit nt. not that it is not 
capable of dramatic adaptation, but that the taste 
for it had not yet been allowed sufficiently to warm 
it«df into a desire for it ns vital to rational 
plea-tires. The taste once acquired, and wc can 
vouch from the enthusiasm with which the Bgdga 
Snowier Xatul; was received that ldght, that that 
language will soon be enriched with a. dramatic 
literature which might claim rank with our best 
Fan-ent plays. Authors arc not made from any 
choice of their own— the taste and spirit of the age 
make them. The Jaw of demand and supply applies 
a* much to material objects as to intellectual Wares. 
The demand once created never remains unsatisfied. 

These theatrical meetings are aI*o social gather- 
ings calculated to bring educated natives together, 
and to unite even discordant natures by a common 
bond of sympathy. We, therefore, look forward 
with pleasure to the literary and social benefits 
which the inauguration of "this class of dramatic 
entertainments, a new feature in our age, promise?..- • 
The impersonation of the characters was almost 
faultless. . .The part of Bydya was capitally' done .. . 

The character of Soondcr was rather “inelegant 
and rottglu Gtingn Bhut and the Raj-thV Mtat/ctf 
acquitted themselves so well that we had nothing 
left to wish for. The ltaj ih was equally n success- 
ful character. But the two chambermaids of Bydya 
were altogthcr deficient. There w as nothing feminine 
about them. Their dress was ill chosen which 
heightened the slovenliness of their npiwamncc. 

Tlie whole play however was so well sustained 
that the minor deficiencies to which ve have adverted, 
had scarcely any appreciably counteracting effect 
upon the audience. 

The Bird i/n Soondcr Xatuk was followed by a 
very laughable farce which added much to the 
entertainment of the ei cuing. Die whole burthen 
of the satire fell upon the devoted head of a 
6tnpid old MoonsifT who already declined in the 
vale of years had the vanity to offer himself to a 
neighbour’s wife as a lady’s man. 

The scones both in the Aafwft nnd in the farec 
were well painted, and some were admirably suited 
to the occasion. We noticed particularly the 
humble but elegant cottage of Ileera which perhaps 
was taken from some existing model. DloOrehestra 
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was excellent and shewed consideiable improvement 
upon those we had heard before. 

When ire left we only wished that the female 
characters could be represented by « omen : for all 
the time we were painfull? alive to the demoralizing 
tendency of bovs and young men throwing 
themselves into the attitude, the' gestures, motions 
and even the voluptuousness of women. Rut as 
under existing circumstances of native society it is 
not possible to have any but courtezans to join the 
Cbrps Dramatique, we must choose the lesser of the 
two evils. 

After tliis a farce, called Bi/jhle-ki-nn, 
was staged in the Pathumghatta Theatre 
on December 15, 1866. The Bengalee of 
December 22, IS 00 (Saturday) writes about 
it : 

Patoop.iaoh VTTA Tire VTRE.— The lovere of the 
Drama were treated to a musical entertainment on 
Saturday last bv the Amateur Theatrical Corapany 
of Patooriaghntt.i. About two months ago wc had 
the pleasure of reviewing a Bcngallee Farce 
entitled Boojelc Ke n na composed exprcsslj for the 
Company ; and wc now have had the pleasure of 
witnessing its performance on the stage with the 
usual scenic attractions and accompanied by 
instrumental music of a superior order .. ..The 
success of a dramatic performance is measured by 
the effects which it produces upon the _ audience. 
Judged by that standard, aanjela Kcetui was 
undoubtedly a great success as the frequent 
applause and loud roars of laughter testified. With 
the exception of two or three, the actors acquitted 
themselves creditably. The principal characters 
were admirably sustained and the effect of the 
whole was telling .-Indeed some oLtbc DoJIopuUu » 
who were present at the acting, looked thunder 
ns the plot developed. Wc hope the spirit has 
been completely cast out of them and that Bengalee 
society will now have peace. 

Mala ti- mad hav, translated by Ramnarnynn 
Tarkaratna, was staged by the Pathiiringhatta 
Theatre in 1869. Kishori Chand writes 
in his article : 

Main! i -mn'Vm re, translated by Pandit Ram- 
narayana, was performed there in 1609... 
flcfompinks! by a concert, of Hindu music. The 
present notation of Hindu music was for the 
fimt time introduced. 

Mahcndra Nath Vidyanidhi, the Vitrahosh 
and some other authorities give the date of 
the first performance ns September 31, 1867, 
-which is of course, incorrect. This piece 
was performed at the Fathuriaghatta Theatre 
about a dozen times. 

At the beginning of 1870 the Pnthurin- 
ghatt.u Theatre staged two more farces— 
ChnUhudan and Ubhay-snnkat. The following 
is an English ’translation of what the 
Amrita lUxar Pairika (then published every 
Thursday from 3e*sore both in English 


and Bengali) for March 10, 1870 wrote on 
this performance : 

Tim P.vti tur.iAGKATTA TimATr.n...We have derived 
great satisfaction from seeing the Patliuriaghatfa 
Theatre. It is nearly ten years since Saurindra 
Babu applied himself to the improvement of the 
theatre, and now the 'Pathumghatta Theatre 
confidently invites prominent English officials 
and they, too, on seeing and hearing the plays 
express their satisfaction. It is one of the 
lira whacks of our theatre that only men have to 
act in women's rdles. But that can hardly be 
helped. 

Both the farces performed this time were 
excellent. One of them is called Cfiakshudan, the 
other is bbhai/sanZaf. The author of both is 
Jatindra Babu . . . Pew men can resist a laugh on 
seeing and hearing them. 

There were no other performance 1 ? at 
this theatre in 1871. On January 13, 1872 
Ritkmini-harnn and Uhhaysnnkaf were 
acted here. The Hindoo Patriot writes about 
this performance in its issue of January 
15, 1872 (Monday); 

Titf, Pathuriaoii VTTA Theatre. This Theatre, 
though a private institution. thanks to the ' 
liberality of its patrons, the Ilaja Jotocndro Mbfmn 
Tagore, and his brother, Babu Shourendra Mo hun 
Tagore, has risen to the rank of a national insti- 
tution, and its suspension last vear was a great 
disappointment to the native public. This year it 
has* been re-opencd, and the first performance took 
place last Saturday night. A new drama, fiukmini- 
narana, which wc had noticed a few issues beck, 
was brought on the stage, and played with the 
usual success,. The Drama was followed by a 
roaring Farce of “Uvaiasanknta” or “the two horns 
of a dilemma” We have already said that the 
acting was very successful, but we canno% conclude, 
without bearing our meed of praise to the 
orchestra, which shewed considerable improiement 
made within the last two yrara. For an example 
of tbc cultivation of rational amusement of the 
drama anil music, among the educated natives of 
Bengal, we point with pride to the Pathuriaghatta 
Then! rc. 

On the 10th February following then; 
was ix repetition of this performance. The 
National Paper of February 21, 1S72 wrote : 4 
PtrrroruxoifATTA Theatre. We had the 
pleasure of being present at the theatrical entertain- 
ments held at Raji .Totcrtdro Mohun Tagores on 
the night of Saturday the 10th in«t«nt. A serio- 
comic talc from Moh.ibharata cast into a dramatic 
form and a farce portraying the troubles of a roan 
baring two wives, were * nnxJnml on tbc stage,... 
The theatre has been closed for the pnsent in 
com1oi'*nco of the heavy' calamity which has 
Iwfallen India by ihc death of the Viceroy Jl/uxi 
Mayo). 

Ramnarnynn Tarharatna states that 
Ihtkmini-haran wav performed shout a 
dozen times at the residence of the 
Maharaja. 
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There was only one more performance at 
the Pathuriaghatta Theatre which needs a 
special mention. On February 25, 1873 
Lord Northbrook, the Viceroy, visited the 
mansion of the Pathuriaghatta Raj.’ The 
occasion was celebrated by a performance 
of Rukmini-haran and TJbhay-sanJcat. The 
Hindoo Patriot of March 3, 1873 writes 
about this performance : 

The Viceroy At Tun Batiuthta cutatt a 

TriEiTiin.— On Tuesday last JIis Lordship [Lord 
Northbrook] honoured the Uon’blc Raja Joteendra 
Mohan Tagore Bahadur, with a visit to witness 
the private theatricals at his family residence. The 
Raja spared neither expense nor trouble to give a 
fitting reception to the Viceroy. The street leading 
to his house was lined with gas light by the 
erection of two rows of pipes and a crown burning 
over the gate-way erected on the top of the road. 
The house was beautifully and tastefully decorated, 
the passage to the theatre from the steps on the 
entrance below to the doors of the room being 
carpeted with red cloth, and the walls lined with 
red and green calico ami adorned with flags and 
flowers. A miniature garden was improvised for 
the oecaaion on the quadrangle or the courtyard, 
the effect of which w ns not a little heightened hv 
the stream of gas light, pouring from the small 
jets, which looked like so many shining stars in the 
firmament. The room in which the theatre was 
held was adorned with several cxqni-itc pictures, 
some of which were masterpieces pf art. The 
Company was select. There were Hi* Excellency 
the Viceroy, the Hon'bfo Afis^ Rating, the Marquis 
of Stafford, His Honour the Lieutenant Governor, 
several Member* of the Executive and Lcgi*i dive 
Councils, Secretaries to Government, and other lug 
wigs, together with a fair sprinkling of ladies and 
natite notabilities. The Viceroy was received in 
right oaicnt.nl fashion. Ills Excellency was on Ins 
arrival received at the gate by the noble host, 
when a hand of nohubut welcomed him with its 
sweet strains. The whole passage bolh below and 
upstair* was lined with mace- bearer* rt her nenus 
owne, who in.adc salutation* ns His Excellency 
passed. As soon n* Hi* E.teellcncy entered the 
hall of reception the native orchestra struck God 
save the Quecnl” with native instrument*. The 
brother of the Rnjn hail prepared an I.nglidi 
translation of the air* played hv the orcliCRtni, 
which was put in the hands of the European 
• guests to lielp them in understanding the music. 
The drama selected for performance was /.wmini- 
hnrnn or the Capture of liutmtvt, an encode from 
the Mahmaratha. Tire iimafeurs nqmfle,! them-ehrs 
very creditably, the last two Act* were rarticulnrlv 
interesting, and the actors were repeatedly cheered 
l,v the audience. The Viceroy was greatly pleased 
With the orrhestrn. and on the closing of *he 
drams examined the different instrument*, anil 
exnresse .1 himself liighly delight «1 with what he 
Waiv and heard. In fact he. carried nwny n %«ry 
cwxl opinion of native m»*io. A faree ealW the 
Two Ilorns of a Dilemma, which depicted the evil* 
of bigamy, was next played. During the interval 
the l'artv adjourned to supper, when fboi 
their C5C“* with the beautiful scene of the quad- 
rangle. A synopsis of the Drama and the raree 


in English being got up by the host, the distin- 
guished visitors were enabled to follow the 
performance pretty intelligently. After the theatri- 
cals were over, If is Excclfcney the Viceroy thanked 
the actors personally, and also the host for the 
excellent entertainment he had provided. He then 
took leave of the native gentlemen assembled, and 
bade good night to the host. 

The authorship of the three farces — 
Jcman Karma Tcmni Phala, Ubhay-sanlal 
and Chalshudan, each of which was per- 
formed at the Pathuriaghatta Theatre more 
than half a dozen times — is generally attri- 
buted to Maharaja Jatindrn Mohan Tagore. But 
tliis can hardly be true, for Ramnarayan 
Tarkaratna has recorded in his autobiographi- 
cal sketch that lie received honoraria from the 
Maharaja for composing these farces. 

IV 

Tiie Suoiuia-razar Private Theatrical 
Society 

The Shobha-bazar Private Theatrical Society 
was the second amateur theatre of this 
epoch. The first play staged by it wns 
Michael M. S. D.itta’s Ehci U Bale Sabliyata 
( Is tins Civilization ? ). The date of tin’s 
performance is given by many as 1864, while 
it should be July 29, 1865. The Hindoo 
Pat not of .hjy 31, I860 (Monday) writes 
about tliis performance : 

Tur. Hindoo Thdatmi. We are glad to notice the 
resuscitation of the Hindoo Theatre by the 
prai-cwortliy exertions of. the junior members of 
the Hholiha lkizanr ll.y family , lYis-re-cd of im.i»» 
and Insure, which instead of wasting on idle and 
profligate objects, tiny are, it is n matter of 
satisfaction to state, employing them for the 
cultivation of a refined taste n ml the promotion 
of rational amu«rnunt among their countrymen. 
The time has not no fair jet come for a National 
Tlicr.tre, but when suclv rcMH-etablc and ititlucutial 
families, an l he l'ad-p.iru h R.ajdis, the Shohha 
lUreuir Rajahs, the Tagores, nnd the Jonwanko 
Sings git up jiruntc theatres nt their own 
«|mwc and under their own management, a 
taste for the drama is likely to spread rapidly 
among the community, and a generous emulation 
will be engendered for Hie ret Uni of this ancient 
institution of the country. Considerable advance 
was made towimJa the much dc*iml coos uni mat ion 
bj the successful cflortsof the I’elgnclua, Jora«anko, 
ami l'ntburi.digbnUa 1111x111x11, but the unfortunate 
premature death of the late Rajah Isstir Cfoumkr 
t-ing cut ofl all hopes, nnd extinguished the life, 
which for n time plajed with such quick and 
healthy pulsation. Some of Ids col Imxirot cure 
are, however, (linnk Gcal 1 still living, who 
ore equally rich in resources and jmlnotic 
In idea*, nnd if they will only thensh an 
equal xenl and love for the drama they tnay jet 
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complete the wort, which remains unfinished on’inff 
to the unthnMv demise of their lanpntcd friend 
and leader. The Fhoblta iiaraar Family Theatrical 
Society will dnuhtl"** s»rve ax a fitting and uWitl 
auxiliary to them. 

On fast 8 itunlay night the Fhobha Bizaar 
unuteurt had their fir*t performance. U T e are 
sorry to say that while they could command any 
onc*of the spurious halls, which adorn the Shobha 
Ilimr p dices, tlr*j* profern*! a small, low, dingy 
toorn for the location of th* fitige, w her* there 
wan not only space for a decent gathering, but 
where the audience felt themselves literally cabined, 
crihbctl, and confined. Nor cin we commend the 
choice of the subject of the perform mes. ft was 
tho well known and papular farce of Mr. Mioh-cl 
M. S. Dutt. entitled ‘Tx tin-* Ciwlizition 1" This 
farce U undoubtedly one of the hipnie»t produc- 
tions of the fertile* brain of the gifted poet. It i* 
n life-like picture of Young Bengal, full of sallies 
of wit anti humour, ami written in graceful though 
familiar BengaW. But sincerely as we admire the 
powers of the dramitUt. we must candidly confess 
that this farce is not a fit Mibrct for repnwitatton 
on the stage of a “Fmilj Thntre.” In faithfully 
portraying the peculiarities of Young Bengal, the 
pvt liu neccmrily d»pW(*d habits and practices 
which are equally shocking to goo 1 taste and 
morals, and which for the site of propriety and 
decorum ought not to hive been reproduced on a 
Family Theatre. Barring these defects, the perfor- 
mance was exceedingly creditable to the young 
amateurs. Tho scenes, which wc b-licvo were 
punted by a native artist, were appropriate and 
well done. The music, though not in keeping with 
the high merits of the acting, was not inferior. 
Tho dancing was varied and very spirited. Indeed 
it was one of the principal attractions of the per- 
formance. AH the characters of the farce, wc must 
do them the justice to say, sustained their part? 
equally well and admirably •• 

The chairman of tho executive committee 
of this theatrical society was Knliprasanna 
Singh. -For some unknown reason he severed 
his connection avith it before its 
staging of Michtel M. S. Datta’s Krishna- 
kitmari and many other gentlemen 
followed his example. The remaining members 
of the society, however, carried it on and on 
February 8, 1867 (given wrongly by some 
writers as July 21, 1865) performed the 
Krishnakumnri. On Monday, the 11th 
February 1867, The Hindoo Patriot wrote : 
The Shobha Bazar Theatre.— 1 The native theatres 
of Calcutta are in full awing. We lately noticed in 
these columns the opening of the Patnooriaghatta 
and Jorashanko Theatres, and on last Friday night 
the amateurs of the Shobha Bazar Theatre enter- 
tained a respectable and select company with their 
first public performance of the well-known tragedy 
of Krishmkumiri by Baboo Michael Modhoosudan 
Dutta. This is the best and indeed the only 
original drama in the Bengali language. Familiar 
with the richest treasures of the dramatic literature 
of Europe and India our author has enriched his 
mother-tongue with a production which would 


hear comparison with the first cla«s dramas of tho 
ancient or modern classics. The scenes are laid in 
that region of Indian chivalry, which has been the 
theme of many a song and tale, we mean ’the 
ltajpooUna States ... it requires no mean histrionic 
talent to reproduce these thrilling events on tho 
stage with immense effect. We must therefore 
make every allowance for the shortcomings of tho 
amateurs of the Shobha Bazar Theatre, who with- 
out the advantage of an experienced director 
certainly did as much as could be fairly expected 
from them. The first three Acts lacked life and 
animation, but as the plot thickened, and the 
interest of the audience increased, tile actors rose 
to the level of the crisis. The death scene was very 
affecting. It drew tears from many e\cs. All tho 
characters in the Last Act were more o*r less equal 
to the occasion, and the general effect was ono of 
decide*! success. There are some very promising 
amateurs in this corps, such as the young men 
who personated the pirls of DUanadasa, Madanila. 
BUim Smy, Jhlmdra and Snlyadai, and if they 
persci ere. wc have no doubt that they will in time 
prove very successful acton*. The scenes were uell 
painted and some of them were indeed exquisitely 
done. Wo particularly liked the garden scene. The 
rolling of the thunder was also well imitated. As 
for the Concert, great pains seemed to have been 
taken for it. The amateurs did not follow the 
beaten track of the Belgachia and P.ithooriaghatta 
Theatres. Their tunes too, we must confess, 
improved ns the plot thickened. Wc wish that 
they would lay less stress on the Dholuk, which to 
our car gave too much of "akrai" character to tho 
music. » 

Y. 

Tire Jouasanko Theatre 
In 1867 the Jorasanko Theatre was 
started. The leading part in organizing it was 
taken by Gancndranath and Guncndranath 
— sons of Girindranath Tagore (second son of 
Dwnrkaoath Tagore), by Dwijcndranath — the 
son of Maharshi Dcbendranath Tagore, and 
by Srinath Tagore, the grandson of Radlia- 
nath , ( elder brother of Dwarkanath ). It 
was strictly speaking a family theatre, for 
none but the relations and intimate 

friends of the Jorasanko Tagore family took 
part in it. The first play produced by 
it was Naba-Nntak by Ramnarayan 
Tarlcaratna. It was Isvar Chandra Vidya- 
sagar and Rajkrishna Banerjec who selected 
this play of Ramnarayan’s for performance 
at the request of the Committee of the 
Jorasanko Theatre, and Ramnarayan received 
an award of Rs. 200 for his work. The play 
was staged on January 5, 1867 in the large 
hall which served as the drawing-room of 

'Cited in Mahendro Nath Vidyanjdhi’a Sandarbha- 
sangraha. 
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Girin (Iran a tli Tagore. The National ]\ xper 
of February 6, 1867 wrote - about this 
performance : 

We are glad to notice the return of old days of 
friendship, lo\e nod union amongst Earop^ans 
and Natives. Of late there have been a good 
number of soenl gathering where both 
the clashes united very freely and cordially. 
' The late»t one was that held at the house 
of Baboo Gonendro Mohun Tagore on the 
occasion of a performance of the Xobs Xatn^l. 
Many respectable European and native gentlemen 
were present. Baboo Gtncndro Mohan Tagore, 
Barrister at law, entertained the whole pirty with 
lively conversations. 

, Tilts piece was .perforated nine times 
within a short time. The famous actor Akshav 
Kumar Majumdar appeared in the role of 
Oabesh liabu, and the acting as n whole was of 
a very high order. Avdhendu Shekhar 
Mnstafi. afterwards famous as an actor, was 
charmed with the acting and used to say : 
"It was the performance of Xaba-Xatak that 
has taught me all that I had to learn, see and 
hear about acting.” 


VI 

BoiVitAXATt BANOA-NaT* AWVA 

This was one of the famous theatres of the 
epoch, and was established through the efforts 
of Chunilal Basu and Baladeb Dhar. Both 
of them were talented actors and are said 
to have .previously acted in the Pathuriaghatta 
Theatre! The well-known playwright Mano- 
molian Basil wrote dramas for this theatre, 
whieh was at first housed at the residence of 
Govindn Chandra Sarkar, the maternal uncle 
of the Basiw, in VisvnnMh Mntiiai \ati*. 
llamarhhflM Natak by Manomohan Ba«u 
(published in 1867) was acted here for 
the firsl time, most probably at the beginning 
taUB. A plav-gocr from B.aran.igone 
wrote in The National Paper of March 25, 
\8(*S after witnessing the second performance 

of this play : .... , „ 

•tw.> i-'imr varieties of ojumoii a® rcynnl-* the 
r^n^re. lately made Y>> tlic 1W llsacr 
'rt.iS.-J A~.ii.lilm e» Ite X»nrt": 
in .VX-.tatn- I txnx mV observations Ibereoii )»c 
n< * F* *,*„ the nubile through the medium of 
to .lo ]..•..«■ 1. IS.. I»««- 
jour J n a« rTcrtxlmri.v beautiful, 

n,n "’S £h £ ■■ ""'I th. 

*u * "v^—Wnre vhb its ronuurmmt*: Second!} 
«/« r ^ rwitrf «r id welronwl. 

SSrfli the oolor. «™ ■'«' ™«M> 

and lastly the ’"'bole j'erfomanro m> 


excellent. Tbs part acted on. being very pitbaic, 
was not agreeable to many, but the actor* wire not 
wanting in their skill, for almost every gentlemen 
present were obliged to bring out their handker- 
chief to prerent tears spoiling their clothe*. 

By n critical observer some defects can' lie found, 
such as, Naut was not a good songster. Chitra 
was not of feminine complexion and the lifce* but 
some allowance mu«t he given . considering that 
my remark was on their second day's act, a ad 
very likely have by this time been rectified— 

The same theatre gave n performance of 
Manomohan Basu’s Salt Natak (published , 
early in 1873) on their newly built stage at 
No. 25 Visvanath Matilal Lane in the winter 
of 1873. The 2ladhjfas0ta for Maglt J2S0 
B. E. (p. 693) wrote about this performance • 

OF the theatres in Calcutta, regarded ns belonging 
to the first rank, the Bovrbarar theatre i J one. 

It gtve the first and the best j>erformanf e 
Ritnirtshi-la. We «*ir be«t because, though *" e 
piece has been acted almost all over Bengal, nowhere 
else have we seen or heard of the acting boii'K 01 
the same degree of perfection. The same gentiffom 
are now giving a performance of Riti m A 11 ™*,* 
another mjthologignl play. They commMonea 
the author of ffawnmAwi to write this drama, aml 
had it printed at their own cost . . . We went tA 
the second performance o! Sati Xafak. We were Tcr 3> 
much pleased with the new hou*c of the Bowl'owr 
Natjnsnraaj. The high hall is eminently mutable 
for a theatre of tlii- clas.% Tin* 
the scenes, and the arrangements for ligb“ n K 
etc. are charming. j 

The same theatre produced Manomohan 
BasuV Harishehnmlra towards the end of 
1874. We find in the Madhqa^thn for Mi'S® 
1281 B. E. : 

Perform axct. of IIarishcitanpra XataoV“ 

The famous Bow bazar Amateur theatre i< 
performances of Manomohan Basil's Ifiiriihehwt d ™ 
Natak. We have witnessed the psrforro^ 11 " 
more than pure and been highly plen«cd Rith ft.— 


VJI 

The amateur theatres described nbo\c w* irr 
the more important ones of that decade. 
they by no means exhaust the Ji*d. Tb 1 * 
was an age of intense — but to a very gn’ ; d 
extent ephemeral — dramatic activity. Ahnfrt 
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{(the sole occupation of the idle rich of 
Calcutta, was to start amateur theatres. 

‘ Rahasya - Sattdarbha, a Bengali monthly, wrote 
in Sambat 1923 (18GG-67) while reviewing a 
new play, called Durvikshya-damana-natak : 

IVc have now a hailstorm of plays ... to our 
discomfiture. Since every lane has a theatre of its 
. own, the writing of plays is the race among all 
idle people. . . . Everybody passes off as a drama 
whatever he likes to produce. And there are even such 
people who can waste paper by treating famine ns 
a theme for a play, wo suppose, after this, fever 
and cholera will come in their tom as the subject 
matter of dramas. 

It will not be possible for me to 
give a complete list o£ all the plays 
and dramatic performances of these 
years because I have not yet been able 
to come across all the newspapers of the 
epoch. Two lists are, however, available 
In the reminiscences of Radhamadhav 
Knr as given in Part n of the Turatan- 
Prasanya, and the article on “Rangalaya 
(Bangiya)” in the Visvakosha. 

But there remains one theatre which must 
he considered in some detail because in the 
•end it' developed into a public theatre and 
started a new epoch of dramatic activities 
3n Bengal. It was the amateur theatrical 
society of Baghbazar. At the time when 
amateur theatres were springing up every- 
where, some young men of Baghbazar also 
thought they would have a theatre of their 
own. They were Nagendrn Nath Banerjee, 
Girish Chandra Ghosh, Radhamadhav Kar, 
Ardhendu Shekhar Mustafi and some others, all 
trf whom later became famous as actors. The 
lead was taken by Nagendra Nath Banerjec 
who had played a part in the Padmavaii 
performed in 1866 at the house of Janardan 
Shaha of Suripara. The first piece staged by 
this theatre was Sadhabar Ekadasi by 
Dinabandhu Mitra, its first performance 
having been given on th6 Durga Puja day 
(Saptami) of 1868, on an improvised stage in 
the house of Prankrishna Haidar of Durga- 
charan Mukherji Parah, Baghbazar. The acting 
was not up to the mark. After more prepara- 
tions another performance was given at the 
house of Nabin Chandra Sarkar of Shampukur 
on the fullmoon day following the Durga 
Pujas, and this satisfied everybody. The fourth 
performance came off early next year on the 
. 81—5 


Sripanchami day at the house of Bai Rama- 
prasad Mitra Bahadur. 

The second play staged by it was the 
same author’s Lilavati, which was performed 
on 3% 11, 1872 {30 Baisak 1279 B. E.) 
at the house of Rajendra Pal of Sham- 
bazar. Almost all writers — even Ardhendu 
Shekhar Mustafi and Abinash Chandra Ganguli 
(biographer of Girish Chandra Ghosh) have 
committed the mistake of assigning this per- 
formance to the previous year. But there can 
be no doubt that the performance took place 
on the date given above, for we find in the 
Madh i/astha (a Bengali weekly) of Jaistha 6, 
1279 B. E. : 

News. .... Last Saturday .night the famous 
play of Lilavati was staged by the Skambazar 
Nntyasamaj, and it is to be run for some weeks. . . 
We Jcarn that the stage was well decorated and 
the acting generally good. 

Again on Ashar 16, 1279 (19 June 1872), a 
supplement to the Madhyasiha contained the 
following letter ; 

To the Editor, Madhyasiha. 

The Performance or Lilavati. For some 
days some young men of Baghbazar have been 
performing Lilavati by Rai Dinabandhu Mitra 
Bahadur. In spite of some minor delects, their 
acting must be ranked with some of the best acting 
that has been seen till now. 

Among the actors, Harabilos Babu, Khirodbashini, 
Lalitmohan, Lilavati, Srinath, Raghua. Nflderchand, 
Saradasundari etc. deserve praise in their due 
order. It is no exaggeration to say that the acting 
of the parts of Harabilos Babu, Khirodbashini and 
Lalitmohan was of a standard that is very rare. 

The part of lilavati is a difficult one, but the 
actor did justice to it. His recitations were very 
good. 

The lamentations of Khirodbashini Were so 
natural and pathetic that they melted the hearts 
of many of the spectators. The speeches and 
witticisms of Hemchand, Naderchand and Srinath 
also gave great pleasure to the audience. 

On all the three days of the performance, many 
of the actors came out of the stage in the costumes 
of their parts. This mars the realism of the 
acting . . . 

Calcutta, A Spectator 

6 Ashar, 1279 B. E. 

This plainly shows that the three per- 
formances of Lilavati took place not in 1871 
but io 1872 and on the dates given above. 
This is also borne out by the reminiscences 
of Radhamadhav Khr who says that lAlavati 
was staged at the house of Rajendra Pal 
in Baisakh of 1872. 

The cast of the play was as follows t 
Hara vitas and maidservant Ardhendu Shekhar Mustafi 
Khirodbashini Badhamadhav Kar 
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I-Alitmohnn 

Jlemelijiwl 

IJlavati 

Hrinath 

lUmhua Orijn 

Niulerclmnil 

Farjukiutmljiri 

Bhohuiath 
Melo Khuro 
ItajIaVshml 
Yopijivni) 


Girish Chandra Ohoo 
Nafirmlrn Na!h Itenerjee 
Fnrvuh Chamlm Mitra 
Flub Chandra Chattcrjcc 
llingul Khan 
Jogentlra Nntli Mitra 
.'mrila LalMukhorji 

(Ik-1 Balm) 
Mnhendra Lnl Itasu 
Mntilol Fur 

Kshetm Mohan Ganguli 
Jadunath XMiattachnrjya 


This theatre soon converted itself into 
a public theatre, though, as a result, it had to 
lose one of its most promising members, 
Girisli Chnndm Gho^e. It was the desire 
of many members of this theatrical club that 
it should sell tickets for its performances. 
Girish Chandra was opposed to it, because 
lie felt they could not ask for money before 
setting up a good stage in a good building, 
as otherwise there would be very little 
chance of inducing the public to buy tickets. 


Ardhendu and others were however of opinion 
that, ns they could not afford a stage on an 
ambitious scale, they had better begin more 
modestly, and in the end this was the opinion 
which prevailed. Girish Chandra accord- 
ingly left the club. II ut the rehearsals for 
a new performance went on without him 
in the hall on the first floor of Bhuban Xeogy'a 
house, situated on the ghat of Itasik Ncogr. 
In November 1872, Amrita Lai Bose, the 
famous actor only recently deceased, came 
down from Patna and joined the theatre. 
The theatre rented the ground floor of the 
front portion of , Mndhusudnn Sanyal’s hou«c 
at Jorasanko — known as Ghnri-walla barhi, 
and on Saturday the 7th December, 1872 
was inaugurated the first professional Bengali 
theatre in Bengal, which brought the first or 
amateur age of the Bengali theatre to a close. 

Concluded 


Sane Protection 

By S. N. MAJUMDAR 


I T is only natural that sentiment should 
bring about in any country an in- 
clination towards the protection of its 
industries from foreign competition. No- 
where is this more apposite than in India 
where a population predominantly agri- 
cultural is desirous of building up that 
proportion of industry which is necessary 
for its well-being. It is, however, 
important that sentiment, however laudable 
•in itself, should not be allowed to out-run 
discretion. 'What India needs is sentiment 
allied to common sense. Of no value is 
a tariff wall that will immeasurably increase 
prices for non-existent or non-deserving 
industries. Indeed, even in respect to 
those which arc already in existence, it is 
of primary importance that the protection 
granted shall be just sufficient to enable 
them to stand on their own feet in face 
of foreign competition. If any other prin- 
ciple is conceded, the people lays itself 


open to the charge of that very exploita- 
tion for the benefit of the few, which 
has been so prominently featured in regard 
to foreign firms trading in India. 

An industry which pleads for and is 
granted protection assumes an obligation 
which should enjoy priority over personal 
profit — that of developing their industry,- 
which exists only by the bounty of the 
people through Government, for the benefit 
of the country. Now, that obligation is 
purely a moral one and unfortunately moral 
obligations arc often more observed in 
precept than in practice, anil it is essential 
that, if protection is to be granted, such 
provisions shall be embodied in the Act 
ns may be necessary to ensure that the 
object for which protection is given shrill 
be carried out. It is, for example, of no 
permanent value if protection docs not 
enable the respective industry to manu- 
facture in India a larger quantity o { t,ie 
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protected goods which hove previously been 
'imported, for in that ease the State is 
merely subsidizing at the expense of the 
public an industry which has no real 
iround for existence. In this connection 
it should be noted that international trade 
demands an exchange of goods for g 00 “ s . 
and it follows that if India wishes to 
sell her produce— and no one will deny 
this feature so essential to India s pros- 
perity— she must be prepared to buy from 
her 'own customers in similar value, so 
that a considered policy of P r0,cc V° 
should be so adapted as to i leave i is free 
from extra expense as possible such com 
modifies as India is not specially qualified 
to produce economically. Whilst, as a 
secondary consideration, Indies poverty 
demands' that in such industries as are 
entitled to protection, the additional impos 
should be kept down to the minimum 
required to enable them to exist without 
an undue burden being placed on the 
consumer for the benefit of the few. 

It therefore follows that ‘he closest 
scrutiny should be made into any industry 
asks for protection. In the case ol 
goods - imported P from Europe, America or 
Japan it should be borne in mind that a 
considerable amount of protection is auto- 
matically afforded by the cos of packmg, 
freight and middlemen’s profits wMst the 
revenue tariff which at present stands at 
25 per coat is also aa added encourage- 
ment to indigenous manufactures. If there- 
fore au industry pleads for a still further 
degree of protection it must be in a 
position to demonstrate very clearly that 
it possesses unusual advantages. 

An example of ineflective protection 
may be found in the added duty on 
comigated iron sheets. The recommenda- 
tion If the Tariff Board was' given the 
force of law, but so admitted must be Us 
ineffectiveness in reducing imports *“ 
benefit of local industry that the 
Member actually included in his budgrted 
revenue a sum of no less than BO lakhs 
ns the extra amount that would be realized 
from Customs revenue under this heading. 

In writing the above, we have m mind 
the fact that the so-called Indian paper 


industry is at present receiving considera- 
tion at the hands of the Tariff Board in 
respect to the plea for an extension of 
the protection which was afforded in 1926 
for seven years. 

To the business community this appli- 
cation makes very sorry reading. Six 
years ago the existence of one mill and a 
wave of self-interested optimism on the 
part of the others induced the Tariff 
Board to recommend a considerable degree of 
protection. Today, whilst it is true that one 
mill has made a certain amount of progress, 
the public is informed that matters are still in 
the experimental stage and that a further 
period of ten years protection is necessaiy 
before the industry can stand on its own legs. 
The Legislative Assembly having very wisely 
limited protection to such industries as can, 
with reasonable assistance, become self-support- 
ing, the onus is on the paper mills to prove 
that they can anticipate a time when they will 
no longer be in need of protection. 

In the case of paper, especially, is the need 
of intense analysis most important as, in con- 
sidering the requirements of the one, it is too 
easy to lose sight of the fact that although 
paper is a manufactured article, all the 
protected varieties are the raw material of 
another industry— that of printing— an 
industry in which far more persons are 
employed and far more capital is invested than 
in the paper industry. And moreover the 
Indian printing industry is already severely 
handicapped by the fact that it has to wit 
stand competition from abroad in the shape 
of printed books, etc. on which, as it would 
tend to restrict the spread of education if a 
duty was imposed, not even the revenue tariff 
is levied but such publications arc admitted 
dutyfree. Any extra duty on paper is there- 
fore an additional blow to the printing 

It ^behoves us therefore carefully to 
analvsc the paper industry' before any exten- 
sion* of an impost on this commodity is 
granted. The two vital points are to ascertain 
what amount of paper at present imported 
could be made in India and what the cost of 
the protection necessary to attain that object 
•will be to the country. One paper refers the 
imports as being 1,60,000 tons, blithely imply- 
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ing that all this'can be manufactured in India 
if protection is extended. We wish in our 
hearts that hard facts would support this 
hope. Cold truth, however, compels us 
to destroy this castle in Spain. We find 
that of this quantity 45,000 tons consisted of 
old newspapers which at an average price of 
about £6 (Rs. 81) per ton has no interest for 
the Indian paper industry. A further 24,500 
tons arc news print which also is far 
too cheap to be manufactured here. 
18,900 tons are included under the heading 
of cardboard and strawboard of which 
only a negligible portion could be 
made in India. Wrapping papers account 
for another 21,481 tons this bcuig an 
unprotected item which consists entirely of 
papers which cannot be made in India or 
which arc too cheap for the Indian mills 
to manufaclure even if they were Protected 
Then, British paper to the extent of 8,dJU 
tons arc included. This consists of papers 
•which cannot be manufactured in India 
or which arc purchased at a lugber price 
despite protection and obviously arc of 
better quality and cannot be made in India 
until the local mills equip themselves to 
manufacture the better quality that is in 
large demand for certain purposes. The 
same remarks apply to manufactures of 
paper which total 1,590 tons. . 

P ^ From this it will be seen that the attrac- 
tive total of 1,60,000 tons dwimUcs into 
rnmoarativcly small quantities when due 

T 2 to be able to make 20,000 tons of 
S paper a. P—tt imported, Ttat in 
Itself « iplito an attractive figure _ tat it 
ltseu i imnortant hypothesis, that 

ITo'nmdity of paper produced shall be equal 
lo .Ttapol’d Tnd' 'shall meet the re,uire- 

mCn Wo 0f aro‘ h infomS r ' that a modern paper- 
Jl® mnc hinc of reasonable dimensions 
not less than 4,000 tons per annum. 
T ntang therefore, for the rake of 
that the mills can capture a further 20,000 
th * imnortere if suflieient encourage- 

"S 7% lor “" str " cti0 '' of 


additional mills, it will be seen that the 
maximum possible will only provide for a 
further five machines. Now, two of these are 
already in existence in the Punjab Paper Mills 
which unfortunately was compelled to close 
down shortly after it had started— a strange 
fact indeed if it is true that there is so much 
scope for development in the industry. So 
that the only prospect in sight is that one 
more mill may be put into operation u all 
promises are fulfilled and the claims of the 
mills are actually reliable. 

We now turn to the need for protection. 
For this purpose the most important point 
to consider is that of efficiency and manufac- 
turing costs as compared with other parts 
of the world. The manufacture of paper 
is the same the world over and the only 
variation is that of whether supplies ol 
primary and auxiliary raw materials are 
available in the country' of manufacture. 
In the case of India primary raw materials 
are available but some auxiliary materials 
have at present to be imported. In the case 
of European countries, some are entirely 
self-supporting whilst others may have 
to depend on outside sources for so® 
portion of their requirements— coal, chemical?, 
etc. Britain has to import all its raw 
material but is independent in practically 
all other respects. We propose to taj. 
British figures, as the error, if any, wou 
be in favour of India. The companion w 
additionally applicable as Britain 9 

nil its wood pulp and a very large proportion 
of Indian paper is made from the same 
material. . 

We find that in England the selling p™* 
at mill of a paper in the same class w* ‘ , 
manufactured in India is in the ncighbournoou 
of £20 per ton or Bs. 270, In India u» 
mill price is about Rs. 40 5 per ton so '• ^ 
it is incumbent on the mills to explain w } 
their paper should be Rs. 195 or P* 
higher than paper made elsewhere un 
similar conditions. A small concession m* J 
be made for the fact that there would be a 
higher freight to India than to tnglaw 
we must not overlook the fact that wc 
considering an industry which promises 
become independent of foreign raw nja erta • 

It is difficult to grasp the fact that such 
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a -wide difference should be possible or, 
if possible, to accept the fact that the Indian 
public should be compelled to pay so much 
more for a similar article made in India. 
And it roust not be forgotten that, as we 
have taken British prices for comparison, 
the paper made in England commands a 
higher price in the Indian market than 
locally made or Continental paper so that 
it is not onty so much cheaper but roust 
be admitted to be of better quality. 

The difference of Rs. 195 per ton may 
not appear to be an appreciable amount 
in itself bnt when it is applied to the 30,000 
tons of protected papers made in India it 
will be seen that the Indian mills receive 
about Rs. 5S lakhs more than similar paper 
would cost abroad. v 

It will bo agreed that this discrepancy 
requires considerable explanation and deserves 
special attention from the Tariff Board not 
only from the point of view that an adequate 
supply of inexpensive paper is an important 
feature in a country like this which lias so 
little to spare for education but also from 
the standpoint of whether, if the vast 
difference in cost can be justified by the 
mills, the industry can ever fulfil the essential 
requirement that it will eventually be able 
to dispense with protection and, without 
State assistance, be able to withstand 
competition on its own resources. It is 
very clear that the public can have no interest 
in agreeing to the subsidy of an industry 
unless the country receives some correspond- 
ing benefit, and that the subsidy, if granted, 
shall be absolutely essential to the industry 
and shall not be based on so high a percentage 
that it will inflict undue hardship on the 
consumer. 

For this reason it is necessary to explore 
what the last six years of protection for 
paper has meant to the consumer. Although 
the correct comparison, when considering 
efficiency, is that of the cost of manufacture 
in other countries operating under the nearest 
similar conditions , when deciding what 
measure of protection, if any, is necessary, 
the figures to be considered are what such 
papers will cost when brought to India. 

• To this figure is added the normal revenue 
tariff and the difference between the resulting 


price and what it will cost at the protective 
duty will give the measure of the cost of 
protection to the consumer. On British 
printing paper this figure • is about five pies 
per pound or roughly Rs. 60 per ton. On 
Continental papers it will be somewhat more. 
The actual estimate of the amount" realized 
by the protective duty during the past six 
years is Rs. 1,16,00,000. In addition, the 
Indian mills have been enabled by protection 
to charge the same amount extra over the 
rates they would have been able to charge 
had protection not been granted. Assuming 
about three-fourths of the annual output of 
the Indian mills to be of the. protected classes 
of paper, this would amount to about 30,000 
tons and thus would result in a tax on the 
consumer of Rs. 18,00,000 per annum. This 
means that the actual cost to the consumer of 
protection is about Rs. 3S,00,00D per annum 
whilst he is already paying some Rs. 1,50,000 
more per annum (in packing, freight and 
revenue duty) than similar paper would cost 
elsewhere. 

We now have to consider what benefits 
have accrued as a result of this impost. IVe 
find that three mills between them contribute 
approximately seven-eighths of the total output. 
Of these mills one was producing bamboo 
pulp when protection was introduced but has 
effected no increase in production. On the 
contrary, having installed a new paper-making 
machine it is now importing 75 p. c. of its 
requirements in pulp. One mill produced 
2,000 tons (or about 5 p. c. of the total Indian 
output) of bamboo pulp in 1930 and third has 
only recently installed some plant for the 
production of this pulp. 

It is claimed that this material (bamboo) 
which is the only one that offers any prospect 
of real development in this country, is still, in 
the experimental stage and that a’ further ten 
years’ protection is necessary for it to become 
properly established. We are therefore asked 
to face further additional taxation of anything 
up to Rs. 38,00,000 per • annum or 
Rs. 3,80,00,000 in all and this on the basis of 
promises which may or may not be fulfilled. 

Extravagant promises which 'proved in- 
capable of fulfilment were made in 1925 and 
there is no guarantee that those now made 
will be any less fragile. 
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for the Tory * Party . and its propaganda.. 
The Socialist Government crumpled up — or 
at any its • leaders did — before the situation 
that was created, and let the Tories get away 
with the victory. Without doubt the situation' 
was a difficult one, but nothing that has 
happened or been revealed so .far justifies 
MacDonald and Snowden in yielding to the 
demands of the Tory Party and their Press, 
or of the banks at that time. 


To what extent there was understanding 
between these three factors, or whether there 
was any understanding at all, I have no 
knowledge, but it is striking that they were 
all working for the same end. For over 
twelve months the bulk of the Tory Press 
had been carrying on reckless propaganda 
against the Labour Government, and by 
virtue of the two forms of expenditure 
mentioned earlier in this article, declaring 
that the Government was bringing the country 
to bankruptcy. This propaganda began to 
be believed when it became known that our 
banks were in a difficult position owing to 
their commitments to Germany, where their 
loans 'were jiow locked up. It suited the 
Tory Party and its Press to mix up these 
two' issues -together, and thus to saddle the 
Government with the responsibility for the 
situation which had been caused solely by 
the banks. In order to get the banks oat 
of a hole, the Government arranged a loan 
on terms, which involved a complete reversal 
o£ its domestic policy. It was on that issue 
that the Government fell and rightly fell. 
MacDonald and Snowden yielded to the 
proposals of. Tory reactionaries and the 
banks As the Liberal leaders also 

succumbed to this demand, and were thus 
prepared to go back on their election 
Wan of a huge development policy, the 
Labour. Government had cither to support 
the idea of a National Government and a 
“ i'; PV of reaction as regards expendi- 
ture or come out boldly in defence of its 

r ** \ ■s-’sS. 

' fS"«l «“■»**■>"< rcv ™! ‘' ,e T’ 

of Britain's financial posit.™, anil mcrci Ksly 
°[Lc tlic sliaincfni pronapnda tvhich the 
..trmlic Tori' Pres, had been carrying 
on^ for a year or more. This, together n'itl. 


proposals, on Socialist lines, for meeting 
the deficit in the budget — a situation which 
is common to the countries who have been 
closely associated .with us in the financial 
crisis referred to — would in my view have 
been the right course to take, notwithstanding 
that it might have meant the defeat and 
resignation of the Government. There would 
have been glory and honour in such a course 
whereas in bowing to the demands of re- 
action, MacDonald and Snowden struck a heavy 
blow at the Labour movement, in the build- 
ing up of which they have played such an 
important part. 

Having gained this signal victory, the 
Tories set out to exploit the position. This 
they did in a very ingenious way. In order 
to save their faces MacDonald and Snowden 
were compelled to lay stress on tho necessity, 
in the crisis, for a “National” Government. 
This plea was necessary to the Liberals also, 
and it suited the Tories down to the ground. 
It gave the latter a golden opportunity of 
forcing an election which, by virtue of an 
appeal to patriotism and 'National” interests, 
might enable them to sweep the 
country, and even to' give the Tory’ Party a 
clear majority which would be used to enforce 
a system of tariffs on tho, country, as the 
Party would see to it that this issue was 
brought to the fore in the election contest. 

And so it was. From the moment the 
emergency session of Parliament met, which 
occurred on September 8, the tariff hot-heads in 
the Tory Party gave tho Government no 
peace, and indeed made its work' impossible. 
So that in spite of numerous protests from 
many quarters, a General Election had to 
be declared ; and once it was declared, 
tariffs was the sole theme of tho Tory’ Party. 

The situation thus created was extremely 
embarrassing to the Prime Minister and 
Mr. Snowden, ns well as to the Liberals. For 
MacDonald and Snowden had to defend 
their action against that of their colleagues 
in the Labour Government. That meant, 
of course, that they had to make out a ease 
for a “National” as against a “Party”, Govern* 
meat. Thus as their personal honour and 
reputations .were, also at stake, they scarcely 
stopped at anything in order to secure a 
majority* at the polls. At all costs they’ must 
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mi amp Labour, jit doing which thrt h.»l 
at tlu'ir iti-po-al tUe entire Ton - , a mi 
nearly tlu 1 entire Liberal, Pros*, at their 
service. The rtMtll wjf* the ii-i of rni-rrprt'- 
sentafion on an uiljirecedenti «i wale. The 
country vfih •■tmnpeiletl In panic a- never 
before. Hence the re-nit, a Inch as I have 
alre.ulv s-aiil, luc* **tartl»*tl ami ilLturiinl even 
thrw* who were eliiefh n -jmiwble for it. 
Without doubt the recent election anil it- 
result*, have done a imminent injun to 
the political life of tin- count n. It i- 
•scarcely likely that the method*, which proved 
-o “siUTO-ful” will not he trie<l again, 
especially ns the defender** «t the evicting 
social and industrial 'i*tun will heinme 
more and more de**nersite a* the Labour Part' 
come- nearer securing a majority . 


And now flint the “National” Govern- 
ment La- met we find that it is precisely 
what many of us t*.iid it would be, i h.., the 
most parti-aii Government this country ever 
had. Ju spite of MacDonald and Snowden, 
who did so much to swell the Ton - majority 
within the Government ranks, and in spite 
of the Liberal-, who played a feeble game 
from the tir-t, the one fc-uc around which cverv- 
thing 1- made to rnolve is “tarift?.” And 
so it will be to the end of the chapter. Thus 
there i- every likelihood that the recent 
election will turn out to be the greatest 
ho,i\ in our Parliamentary history. It mav 
also reveal how* a great appeal to patriotism 
and the reputations of two founder* of the 
Labour Party wore exploited for the narrowest 
and mo-t selfish of party ends. 


The First Conference of Indian Students in Germany 


AT the initiative of Hindustan Students* Plnb 
“ of Munich, Germany { whose in-tm-ment nddi**— 
U Sht'latlcnhout. Tttrlrn SIhiav >8. \Unn'h. 
0 erni'tny), the fir-t eonfen*n«* of Indian ytiident- 
iu German v vttn held «m October 24-2'», 10.il 
Mi--; Dr. Maiftvyeo IJo-c, w. it, one of the Peiit-chi 
Aktidenue .scholar* in iiwdteitic, in tin* Kniver-iti 
of Munich, was chosen unanimously Chairman of 
the Reception Committee and Dr. Taniknath Da-, 
Hon. Member of the Deutsche Aktidemie. acted 
us the Chairman of the Conference. 

Tile prime object of calling the Conference 
va* to form n non-political central organization 
of Indian Student-' Chilis m Germany. The 
Conference was attended by Indian student- 
representing various German universities— Berlin, 
Cologne, Freiburg, Hanover Ilohcnheim, Karls- 
ruhe, Munich and Stuttgart. Letters wen* received 
from represent it ive Indian student* residing in 
Frankfurt, Heidelberg, Jena and Tubingen, 
expressing their full sympathy towards the object 
of the conference although they were unable to 
be present on the occasion. 

The proceedings of the Conference opened 
with an Indian national ~ong, which was followed 
by an address by Mi-** Di. Maitryee Bose, the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming 
tiie delegates and. explaining the object of the 
Conference. Dr. Tar.utnath Da-, after his being 
elected unanimously as the Chairman of the Con- 
ference, delivered the following address : 

Tim PuESiDiiyx’fe Oplxivg Address * 
Ladies and gentlemen. 

I wish to thank you for the honour 
conferred upon me for your request to preside over 
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the doUlwmuoiis of the first conferenic of Indian 
student-* m Germany. 

Mw* Hr. M.ntrevee Ucr*e, m her 
address the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
has already epoken of the object of the Conference, 
I wish to remind you of this object, as expressed 
In Or. Gmndrunath Mukhopadhynya. the gecretarv 
ot Hindu-tan Student*' Club of Munich, £ n his 
letter of invitation «ont out to Indian student* in 
alt culture centres of Germany. I have agreed to 
act n* Chairman of the Conference with the clear 
understaiidimr that the Conference will be non- 
political. 

In an article on “International Federa- 
tion of Indian Students" published in the Modem 
Itsrtcw of October. J9J1, I bate d/*c««s«f the need 
of a world federation of Indian students to promote 
cultural co-operation between India and the re>t of 
the civilized world, and a(~o to break up cultural 
isolation of India which has a great bearing on the 
present condition of the country. The arguments 
unci facts I have u«ed m this article are very familiar 
to you and it i» not necessary for me to rcjieat 
them Indeed. I feel tli.it every Indian student who 
has given any thought to the welfare of the people, 
knows that Indian conditions cannot he hetteied 
unless Indian national efficiency is tmproifd m every 
field of human actintijr-scientific, economic and 

political as tee 1 1 o? national defence The problem, 

therefore, that is facing an Indian student who 
wishe* to serve India and her people, is to do all 
that i* po»iMe to increase Ins own efficiency in his 
own field of activity. 

One of the most important theories regarding the 
philosophy of education is that one must acquire 
fullest po~*ible development of manhood and woman- 
hood, and this can lie achieved through many-sided 
activities concentrated on the object of attaining per- 
fection. Similarly. I feci that the goal, the ultimate 
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Mysore State and Labour 


B v St. NIHAL SIXGH 


T times men at the helm of Mj»ore 
t State have possessed both vision and 
- A eonrU Instead of blindlv modelling 
their administration upon the Bntwli-In ia 
pattern, they have dared to fashion them onn 
designs That has been true particularly 
regal'd to the development of the eeonomic ro- 

sources of the State. The pohey »f 

fain pursued by the Government of India anrt 

the provincial administrations i s £ o( 

it, has not commended Use f t d 

the Dcvans in control of the oi. 
they have not hesitated to depart £» m o£ 

It mas perhaps inev.tab e that 
British birth and de.ee" British 

India ^should* follow^ the ' lino -Jj- 

— -vrov. — 

under such a policy, a > Britannic. 

rnrely -~Xed 

The Government ot AnQl ■ * h \u 

as it avas, avas not, in reality fr^ 

out an independent flaanem witll , 

policy for itself. it * . f 

a subordinate administration, * k ® £ or 

orders from the Secretary of State 
?ndia who Was an important member of 
ibn British Cabinet and a servant of the 
ttifurarliameo. in which 

for application to imba c(mW ^ 

the outside, those u ‘ , b ,iio 

introduced only upon • PP Instances 

- n o“S our cmiu.ry appeared 
Z htc b^ over-ruled In such matters have 
not been unknown. 


liom „ Lave managed to 

constitutional reforms, ■ b Th 

BrUish Ml“vaTttee?ore’ committed to that 

into their own. . . Tnrlifin 

Indian arhmmstmtom m 1 ^ 
^dT^t “nto^ obligation to 
of^hidusteia^devclofHnent^They tvere^ sons 

. 

Sr'inl^sdidLt control the ma mg 

through'aetive State intervention. The reason 

them independent th^ ^££^*5 

in vogue at the n - q , Victorian 
British girls attended ^ ^ — potislu 'I 

age, it laid empWsm upon extern^ ^ ^ 

manners, s»mart L 0 ’ Indian State 4 * has, 

sSSfess* 
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bo reckoned with even during the era of non- 
intervention. The peculiar conditions existing 
in “Indian India” have developed a subtle type 
of mind, almost infinitely resourceful in finding 
indirect means to get things done. 

It is not surprising therefore that most 
Indian rulers should have preferred to let 
industrial development take its own course. 
Inaction spelled comfort for themselves and 
their officials. 

One or two of the Rajas who, in the first 
Hush of manhood, actually departed from the 
doctrine of hifisex fairc were, moreover, un- 
fortunate in the men they placed in charge of 
the factories they established. Heavy losses 
ensued in consequence. Soon the zeal 
evaporated and the State concerns were closed 
or sold for anything they would fetch. Such 
failures had the effect of discouraging other 
Indian rulers from making experiments of a 
like nature. 


II 

M\ sore has not been fortunate in ail its, 
economic ventures : but it has shown great 
pertinacity in endeavouring to stimulate such 
development through Government agenej . 

Shortiv after the "rendition" Sir bheshadan 
Ivor took 'the plunge. Ho turned down the 
offer made bv a concession-hunter to generate 
• electricity from the falls at Sivasamudram. As 
•a friend of mine who was close to him at that 
lime put it, be .trpuul that if some one bom 
ninny 1 thousands of mile, away from M, son, 
could make money for hmltclf after paving nil 
CWIWH or" 1 ! in ncldifion, something in the 
of royalty to the Government, why 
eould not 'tlio Government itself, conducted 
„„ it was by indigenous agency, make a 
.mod thing out of the undertaking. 11c 
therefore refused to part Mill, the concession 
and set to ivork to evolve a plan Trliereby 
all the profits Mould go antomatimlly to 

' l,C T™ I do D tMs''s’he-hadari needed courage 

worheil "under dual control-that of the 
ylnharani-M other, who was noting as Kegeut 
and of the Resident, the power behind the 
2 1 “ Tie was thereroforc not a free 
Jgeot Yet he managed to -and away 


empty-handed ] a cojiu*ss»i on-secker — an 

influential Briton, I believe. 

Stie-wh.idim had circumspection as well a-, 
courage. lie did not permit enthusiasm to 
over-ride hi*, judgment. He called expert 1 * to 
his aid. With their help he evolved a 
sound scheme. He found the money for the 
capital work-*. He imported machinery 
from the United States of America and 
Switzmlaml. lie insisted upon the manufac- 
turers sending their ow n men out to Sivasarau- 
dram to install it. Ho made arrangement 1 * 
for working the plant that served a double 
purpose : 

(i) they made it possible for the State 
to derive a handsome return on the capital 
investment ; and 

(it) a number of Mysoreans and near- 
Mysorcans were trained to take control of 
the plant and other electric works, in due 
course. 

Ml honour to Sir Sheshadnri Iyer .' 

The Mysorean landlord who succeeded 
that groat Madrasi Dewan chose to play for 
snfoti. So did lus Micces>or. V. I\ Madhava 
Row, w ho followed, did not * lack 
courage ; but ho took the view that 
under the system in vogue the men whose 
money he would be risking were (politically) 
mute and therefore ho must be cautious in 
launching out on now projects. 

Something must be ‘•aid in favour 
of that view. It does credit to the 
conscience of the official who took it. 
No better argument for making the tax- 
payer’s voice supreme in the spending of the 
public mono} could bo advanced. To Madhava 
Row’s credit bo it said that, born of the 
people, he remained the peoples man, even 
when ‘*ervmg as the Dow an of three of the 
most powerful Maharajas — the rulers of 
Mysore, Bnroda and Tra\ aneore. Ai rived 
at an age when it js customary for Indians to 
shirk responsibility, lie did not hesitate to 
journey to London in 1019 and led the Indian 
National Congress deputation when it 
appeared before the Sclborne Joint Committee 
cm the Government of India Bill. 

With the installation of Sir M. Visvc— 
varaya as Dewan, during the second decade 
of the present century, a new era in indus- 
trial development opened in the State. lie 
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po**c*sc(l certain advantage* over hi* predeee* 


*or*. lie wa*, to begin with, a Mv-ore.m bv 
birth. Unlike many other My *ovean* ot hi* 
time, he had elected to go out of In* State 
and had made a brilliant engineering career 
for himself in the neighbouring Bomba v 
Presidency. He returned to hr* “native 
province” as a man of mature \ < ar* whose 
advice as si consulting engineer was in demand 
elsewhere. No Indian hail held the Chief 
Engineer's po*t in Mysore until it wsis offered 
to him. His elevation from that position to 
tlip “JJew.mnte" caine nlnm*t .is a mattev of 
course. 

Wiry in physique, Vis\ e*var.»va h.ul taken 
great cave of his body. His tastes* were 
simple. He was abstemious in eating and a 
total abstainer from intoxicating drink. lie 
believed in open air and plenty of exercise. 
His habits were regular. He was therefore 
full of vigour and vivacity. Men half hi* 
age could not bear a quarter of the strain 
to which lie took delight in subjecting 
himself. 

Official life in Bangalore — -the headquaters 
of the Mysore Government — is regulated on 
the principle that all Indians arc children of 
eternity and therefore hustle is utterly 
unnecessary. Clerks arrive at the public 
offices at 11 a. ai. “Officers” in some cases 
do not get there until noon — or even later. 
There arc adjournments every two hours or 
so for “coffee” — very potent stuff indeed. 
By 4-30 P. 3t. many pairs of eyes arc glued 
to the clock. By 5 o’clock the trek home- 
ward — or clubward — lias commenced. And 
fashionable clubs in Bangalore are not prohibi- 
tionist institutions any more than the 
Government is. Every excuse that can be 
used to keep the offices closed is taken 
advantage of. Working days appear merely to 
be interludes between holidays. 

Mysore i* not, I suppose, any worse 
than British India in this respect. It is no 
better, at any rate. Why should a State 
run bv Indians be not in advance of one 
conducted by non-Indian* ? 

I wonder how the easy-going officials 
felt when a human dynamo like Visvesvaraya 
was installed as the Dewan and how they fared 
under him ! He certainly made things hum. 
Schemes catnc out of Visvesvaraya’ s brain 


like nr inn trnrsf\ out of a sausage-machine. 
They embraced all manner of subject* — all 
phases of human activity — administrative, 
constitutional, educational, public health, 
sanitation, social reform, finance and econo- 
mic*. 

V i*vesvanu a had no faith in the policy 
of /u/.nso: pure, at least for India. He took 
the earlie*t opportunity to assume the mange- 
ment of certain railway lines till theu 
worked bv a company with offices registered 
in London. He put through » project for 
*npplcmenting the water-supply for generating 
electricity at Sivasnmudram by damming 
Ca uverv river and its tributaries near Mysore 
City.* His enthusiasm found special vent iu 
the development of the natural resource* of 
tlu 1 State. 

Ill 

Before I deal with some of the 
Visvesvaraya schemes I must briefly refer to 
the living conditions at Sivasamudram, 
especially those of the wage-earners. 

The settlement has a pretty setting. 
Through it runs the canal specially built to 
convey the Can very water from the highest 
point iu the vicinity- to the turbines through 
large pipes, thereby obtaining the maximum 
“head.” If at the commencement of the 
operations the place was anything like the 
surrounding country it must have looked 
Avild. But in 1921, when I first saw it, it 
presented a neat, trim appearance, as it did 
during more recent visits paid to it bv me. 
Straight, fairly broad roads have heen laid 
out. They are lined with trees that provide 
shade from the scorching rays of the sun, 
which seems particularly liot to anyone 
coming from Bangalore or Mysore City, and 
no wonder, for there i* a considerable drop in 
altitude. 

The building* on cither side of the canal 
that catch the visitor’s eye are set in well-kept 
little garden*. The “Inspection Bungalow^ 
(open to the public when not in u*c by 
officials) 'is d cep-veranda -ed. It is separated 
by the road in front from a beautiful pool. 


* For particular- of this project *ec the second 
article of this mth*. in the Novemi»er is*ue of this 
Rerieic. 
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At one side stands the hospital, also a 
substantial bungalow, with a neat yard 
surrounding it It is fairly well equipped 
and at the time of ray la«t visit it was in 
charge of ati Assistant Surgeon — a “fairly 
senior man in the Service/' as he was 
described to me. 

The “officers' quarters" arc on the oppo- 
site side of the canal. They are commodious 
and airy. The one in which Mrs. St. Nihal 
Singh and I were given a tea party by the 
Superintendent (Mr. N, X. Iyengar, who 
received his electrical training in the United 
States of America and has lately obtained a 
more paying post in Bombay) was remarkably 
cool considering the temperature at 
Sivasatnudram. When I said something 
eomplimcntary about the bungalow, the secret 
came out- It was designed for an American — 
and not an Indian — to live in. So were «-ome 
of the other hou-os near by. 

The “cooly quarters” were neither com- 
modious nor cool. The “old one>” reminded 
me of prison cells, «et one ngain-t the other - 
and back to back. The “new one-” a ere of 
the “cottage type” but e\en the\ were 
crumped. It was evident at the fir-t glance 
that not as much trouble had been taken to 
provide this, part of the eoloin with -hades, a- 
m the on«o of the part wherein the better 
paid stair lived. 

3 spoke of the conge-ted condition- in 
whieh the workers were compelled to live 
One of the electrical engineers calmly 
absolved Id- own department b\ shoving the 
re-ponsUnlitv on to the Public Work- Dopnrt- 
ment. The P. W. D. had built the original 
“lines,’’ he said. He seemed to be proud of 
the “cottage-” that had been recently 
con- true ted by hi- own department. 

Ynotlur oflicial with whom 1 <Ii-eu-«e<! 

the HiWort »'!>' .. |» ." « ! „ n <- ,M 

n,o of a a\ orkcr — an outsider, (non- 

Mv.or.Mii), by tW "■»)— «>io ■»» «=>>I 
. u..., |,p stout at night »» one of the cells 
Plotted to him, hi- feet -tuck out of the door. 
Wsno'-Y. orker- in India -honld. 1 tmppo-c, he 
CT.mM tor -nmll mi n-ic. 
k The 1 ilMiim r-. lno m cn.npot .planar. 
l, f „. no tloiil't ; »'«* pri-an-liU crllr ar,. 

fairlv .iib-tantial and an- Uopl al„traa.!,r.l 
Th ,-v Inv<- oWtric liglit (vutlinut clnrp-, if I 


remember aright). I have seen water flowing 
with force from taps near the “lines.” There 
are schools for children and places of 
Christian, Muslim and, I believe, though I am 
not sure, Hindu worship. They have a co- 
operative store from "which they can purchase 
the necessaries of life at prices just a little 
above cost. 

I know that all these amenities wen* not 
specially created for the labourers at Siva- 
samudrain. No American could have been 
persuaded to live there if some sort of 
arrangement for making water safe to drink 
had not been installed. Electric energy eo-ts 
only a fraction of an anna per unit at the 
head-works. Schools must be provided for 
the children of officials and clerks. 

The labourers at Siva-'amudnim neverthc- 
elss benefit from these amenities — or can 
benefit from them if they t-o dc-irc. Flint 
e.umot be -aid of all the public work- under 
execution in the State, or managed In the 
Government. 

Gnen ;» quickened -oeial eon-eii'iiee, 
however, the condition of worker- at the 
Irvdrrwlcrtrie head-works could bo immen-ely 
improved The concern is highly icmnticru- 
tivc. The Chief Electrical Engineer— a 
Coorg trained in Schenectady, New York at 
the o\pen-v of the State, which employ'd 
more than one relation of hi- — quoted to me, 
while 1 \\a- at Sivn-nmudram, -tati-tio- from 
a report he had jn-t made to the Government 
to -how that hi- department was contributing 
to the general revenue panne Rs, 25,00,000 a 
year a- nd / nofit . He was naturally proud 
of the re-ult. “We wotk on a purely 
commercial ba-i®/’ he told mo. 

Judged by the money appropriated for 
imp! ovmg the condition of the labourers, the 
electrical department of Mi -ore’s concept of 
a “eoiimiercMl basis” i* exceedingly narrow*. 
That appears m range, e-peri. “illy whin if i* 
realized that : 

(i) from the ven beginning until roccnt- 
lv the department was run bv Americans ; 

(ii) -ince then the American mantle has 
fdlcn upon an America- trained Indian and 
nearly all of his principal a— i-t.uit- nt 
Siva-amudram have -pi nt year- in the 
United State- of America ; and 

(iii) the works nt SiYa-atnnilnun have 
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feorvttl as a eng made any mil control immense yards of the works awaiting a 
impossible, The Myaoro Government, in short, buyer cannot be appreciating in vn)n«* or 

had to pay through the nose. It did so with improving in quality. The same i* true- 

remarkably good grace. The author *«t the of the products of the distillation plant, 
scheme (Sir M. Yisvesvnrava) was at its lieatf. I doubt if two crons would cover the 
lie enjoyed, «t the time, the unbounded lo^Cf already incurred. And the end of 

confidence of the Maharaja. Money was lossp* U nowhere near in sight, 

therefore not stinted. Requisitions, though in j j iav< . Rn . at SV mp:ithv with Sir 
excess of the estimates,, were met. M. Yisvesvaraya — the father of the scheme. 

I must say in fairness to Sir M. Visvcsvar.iya The I'ateo frowned upon lum from the very 

that lie had to contend against disloyalty front moment he committed the State to it. 
within and opposition — often underhand If his colleagues and subordinate* had 

and determined — from the outside. Even pulled their weight, instead of some of them 

Time seemed to he leagued against him. exerting it against him, and if he ccmld 

Delav, through one cause or another, have remained in office for sonic years longer,, 

made it* impossible for him to capture the his dream might have been realized. lie 

favourable market for selling the output, was, however, hampered from beginning to 

as he had anticipated. If he had managed end and had to leave his work half-finished, 
to produce iron when prices were high, he j cannot, however, congratulate 
might possibly have made profits that would Visvcsvnraya — and even less Ins successors 

have enabled him, in a short time, to recoup j n office— upon the arrangements made for 
the capital expenditure. working the plant. Their pathetic faith in 

As it turned out, however, the State the ability of the “Mysore Civilians" to turn 

purchased machinery when the prices and their hand to anything betrayed them, I 

shipping charges were at the peak and the fear, into blunder after blunder. 

American exchange was unfavourable. By Men nimble at figures — men clever at 

the time the pig icon was ready for sale, the dealing v ith office file*. — men capable of 
slump had begun. The market worsened preserving law and order among a dumb 

until iron manufacture ceased to lie profitable population— are no doubt useful for the 

even for concerns that had been bnilt purpose* for which they have been trained- 
in the most favourable circumstances. When, however, they are installed in positions 

The works have never paid their way The that would ta\ the capacity of technician* 

cost to the tax-pnjer has been lioavj. and business men of vast experience, they 

Xo one outside the Finance Department are bound to flounder. 
at JAv.v'whw' and the inner ring at the Tins elemental^ fact has yet to be gra*ped 
work* af Bhndravnti has an exact knowledge at Bangalore. 

of the total losses that have been incurred The scientific side — paiticiilnrlv the 
on this \ out ure. The amount cannot hut chemical and metallurgical side — at Bhndravi\<L 
be large for a State like Mysore, lias never received the attention it deserved. 

There * is to begin with, lo-s on account Xor has the sales side, 

of capital* investment. The plant ha* never The men who have been set to run the 

been able to pay anything toward* interest worlls may be brilliant in their own way. 
uid linking fund charges. This item, in They are certainly amiable (that much I cim. 
Tself cannot be small. The cost incurred say from my own •experience). But tlmy 
* S< 1 / the plant was nearly 50 per cent in have not received the specialized training 
^ ^| K . or igitud estimate. The capital nor have they the experience requisite for 

CX< TT'»s had to be drastically written down, conducting a great industrial undertaking. 
tT - 1 ' lrivc been recurring losses on The clique spirit has, moreover, been rife 
A > C »'on * The total amount on that charge, at Bhadravati. Xon-Mysoican Brahmans with 
opera ^ Ynjjr nftor year the value of fine technical and scientific qualifications 
^tn'ks * held had to lie written down, have not been able to “stick it out." Non- 
tT * ig iron stacked up in piles in the Brahmans have fared oven worse. 




The real Miflwr i» tlu* |>oor ta\-|>;n er in not '•overran hodie- — (Iter are, in fart, men* 
the State — entirely voieelc-s ; for the Re- creature-, of the official-, tiieir creator-. 
pre*cntative .Wetnbly ami the Legi-lative Ilad aflhir- been better managed at IJIudni- 
Omtneil, a« I shall -how in another article are vati, the Government could have -et privaty 
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sovvi'il n. u flip math- any real rontrnl 
impossible. The .Mysore Government, in short, 
lnul to pnv through the nose. It tint so with 
remavkuhir good grace. The author of the 
scheme (Sir II. Visvesvaraya) was at its hr.nl. 
lie enjoyed, at the time, the mil, minded 
coniidence of the Maharaja. Money rvas 
therefore not stinted. Requisitions, though III 

excess of the estimates, were met. 

I must sav in fairness to SirM. I isvesvaraya 
that he had to contend against disloyalty from 
within and opposition— often underhand 
and determined — from the outside. Even 
Time seemed to he leagued against him. 

Delay, through one cause or another, 
made it' impossible for him to capture the 
favourable market for sc ling the output 
as lie- had anticipated. If he had managed 
to produce iron when prices were high, lie 

might possible have made profits that would 

have enabled him, in a short time, to recoup 
the capital expenditure. 

As 1 it turned out, however, the btatc 
purchasod machinery when the prices and 
shaping charges were at the peak and the 
American eeehange was unfavourable By 

rriuid tfgir 

ke«e^:!dJ-“ 

. ii,„ or been hc.ivj. 

4o one outside the Finance Department 
Bangalore and the inner ring at the 

works t Bhadravati has an exact knowledge 

* i I t ], avo been ineuvrod 

nt * 1*91.0' venture The amount cannot but 
0,1 "“I . ' for a State like Mysore. 
Tl re is to begin with, loss on account 
Then W 1 f t The plant ha* never 
„f capita » - anything towards iiitere-t 

been able to pa ;. 1] . ir „ ( „. This item, m 

be small- 'r h ‘’ ‘'" 8t 


it*elf, cannot • - }0 cont j n 

Sss of the original estate. Tim eapikd 


‘ X TT °hnd to°be n drastically Written down. 
•Swra 'mve hec. racumng . losses on 


ii V C DCCii tl , 

The total amount on that charge 


too, is largo. ^ t 'bo written down. 

th ° stacked up in pile, in the 


The pi; 


immense yards of tin* works . awaiting a 
Imver caiinot be appreciating in value or 
improving in quality. The wine i* true 
of the products of the distillation plant. 

I doubt if two crorc’fe would cover the 
lo**c* already incurred. And the end 01 
)o**e* is nowhere near in sight. 

I have great sympathy "ith * Sir 
M. Visvo*v«r.u a — the father of the K-hcmc. 
The Fate* frowned upon him from the very 
moment he committed the State to it- 
If hi* colleagues and subordinate.* had 
pulled their weight, in*tead of some of them 
exerting it against him, and if he could 
have remained in office for some year* longer, 
his dream might have been realized. J 
was, however, hampered from beginning to- 
end and had to leave his work half-finished. 

I cannot, however, congratulate 
Visvesvarava — and even loss hi» successor* 
in oilice — "upon the ari-angemeuts made tor 
working the plant. Their pathetic with m 
the nbilitx of the “Mysore Civilians to turn 
their hand to anything betrayed them, i 
fear, into blunder after blunder. 

Men nimble at figures— men clever ax 
dealing with office file*— men capable o 

pieserving law and order among a duinu 
population— are no doubt useful for^ 
purposes for which they have been tramt - 
When, however, they are installed in position* 
that would tax the capacity of technician* 
and business men of vast experience, tne? 
arc bound to flounder. , 

This elementary fact has yet to be g 1,l “P 
at Bangalore. . . , . t i„. 

The scientific side— part icularh tni 

chemical and metallurgical side— at I3hadr.ua 
ha* never received the attention it do*cr\ < * • 
Xor ha* the sales side. . 

The men who have been *et to run 
works mav be brilliant in their own wa ■ - 
Thev are certainly amiable (that much 1 • 

sav' from mv own experience). 1«« .«* . 
have not received the specialized _ J* l,n ® 
nor have- they tin- experience . „ 

conducting great industrial nn. ertaknu- 
The clique spirit has, moreover been 
at Bliadravnti. Non-Mysorean Brahmans w 9 
line technical and seientilie qualifieatio 
have not been able to “stick it out- Non 
Brahman, have fared even worse. 




a ,.„m.rcri-.U,- poor 




Re- 
I/eci'*lativt‘ 


not sovereign lwxHe*— thev are, in fact, men* 
creature 1 * of the official*, their creator*. 

Had affair- Ixen better managed at Bhadra- 


pre 


Council, a* 


I pbaU^bo'v in another article are vati, the Government could have set private/ 
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employer* n aplendkl example m the matter 
of housing labourers. The plana, ns detailed 
by the General Superintendent— a Russo- 
Arnerican — on the occasion of my tot 
visit to the works in the early part of the 
last dorado, made mo very optimistic. 

Upon recently lavishing tlie works, 1 
found however, that the Russo-Aroerican 
had gone away soon after my visit and 
the scheme oE which he had tallied had never 
been taken ill hand. “Funds did not permit 
it.” I was told. _ . 

Most of the labourers at Bhadravati there- 
fore dwell in primitive thatched huts. Little 
lias been attempted in the way of sanitation. 
One of tlie first eats ordered from Bangalore 
was, in fact, the suspension of the tonnage 
scheme— surely a necessity in a modern 

U " 1 ' Tim “hospital” provided is a shack near 
tlie gate of the works. At the time of my 
last visit the Assistant Surgeon in charge 
trvlnsto obtain sanction for supplementing 
{? wgh two rooms wherein he eould pat 

“ fc 8o'meagre indeed is the medical provision 

made for works of this im.gn.tndo that 

*Uae,” mty a sah-asms- 

tan \ 1 ’tor.h\sis'nol n dt : 'ra narraw'outTook 
to add hat tl. ^ Department, 

upon the p. mP dtcal establishment is. 

The cos of *1 “btel to the Iron Works and 

1 Iinders a , f t j le management to 

^' C nomire Is Tespmisihle for this parsimoov. 

CC X should economy always m practised 
in Mysore State at tl.o expense of the , mores, 
of the poor ? 

' The as aiflm, »:":>• 

"X loft toiling to he toired. The room. 


. lett nnini»& - ~ 

were tastefully viiii mosquito 

There .,‘lmirnhs and handsome 

curtains, eomo t,„lrooms. Hot and 

slresstng-tames 


cold running water and English procclain- 
lined hath tubs were provided in the bath- 
rooms. Excellent food was served at a long, 

prettily decorated table in the dining-room 
by a lmtlcr who know lus job thoroughly . 
There was a carefully kept garden in front 
of the bungalow. , 

The houses in tlie vicinity were also 
commodious. Two or three of them, I was 
told, were used as “guest houses and the 
others as officers’ residence-. The bungalow 
bad been designed for Americans. The present 
occupants received only a fraction of ttie 
salaries that had been paid to the forcigt 
experts and therefore pressed tlie Government 
(successfully, I believe) to reduce the rent. 

If money had not been lavished upon 
housing the few at the iron works at 
Bhadravati, the many might not be living in 
wretched conditions. The dwellings o 
members of the subordinate staff look like 
the boxes in which machinery is transported. 

It the Americans, during their tenure, 
mt induced any form of welfare work, their 
Mysorean successors did not think it worth 
while to keep it up. During the many 
days that I .pent there I did net fee any 
signs of it. „ 

Yet the General Manager, a Civilian 
is a most considerate man. He overtoil 
himself in every way to make Mrs. St. A dial 
Singh and me comfortable while we xverc a 
the Works. So did his Personal Assistant, 
a jomig Brahman of engaging manners who, 
I hoar, is specializing in steel manufacture. 

The only explanation I can offer is 
that the men placed in charge of Government 
works have yet to acquire the modern 
conception of taking good care of workers. 
Some day, 1 hope, the State will become 
progressive in this re-peet and set an exampt 
which the private employers may copy to 
advantage.* _ 

llm Haul amrli-hi 

rf Wnpc-WorkiT* Jljpm- Ptjilr.' i ■ "g 
second m tides nmtrorwl >n the nrtide 

(XtoUr and November rcspoetml}. The final 
in tiie «rn(* will uppeu «<‘X* 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

{This section is intended for the correction of inaccuracies , errors of fact , dearly erroneous views? 
nusiepresentations, etc., in the orgmal contributions, and editorials published in this Review or in 
other papers criticizing it As mi ious opinions may reasonably be held on the same subject, this 
section is not meant for the airing of stick differences of opinion. As owing to the kindness of our 
numerous contributors , we are always haul pressed for space . critics are requested to be good 
enough always to be brief and to see that whatever they write is strictly to the point. Gcnnalhj, 
no criticism of reviews and notices of books is published. Witters aie requested not to exceed the 
limit office hundred words — Editor. The Modem Review .) . 


Muhammadan Educational Endowments 
I 


To 

The Editor, The Modem Review 
Sir, 

I crave the hospitality of _ your columns 
with a view to pointing out certiin inaccuracies 
in the article entitled “The Muhammadans and 
the Education Policy of the Government” 
published in the November issue of The Modem 
Review. 

In concluding his article the writer observes : 

(4) There is no scholmship, etc., given by a 
Moslem which is open to the Hindus 

(5) There is no scholarship, etc., endowed by 
Hindus which is not open to Moslems. 

A perusal of the Calcutta University Calendar 
would show that the above generalizations are 
not correct. The information furnished below 
has been collected from the C. U. Calendar for 
1930. 

The following scholarships, etc. endowed by 
I Muhammadans are open to the Hindus : 

(1) Nawab Abdul Latif and Father Lnfont 
Scholarship Gift of Nawab A. F. M. Abdur 
Rahaman to be awarded ‘‘to the successful 
candidate who stands first among the lady students 
Of the year in ant science subject other than 
Mathematics at the f. A. or I. Sc. examinations.’' 
(I*. 279). 

(2) Khuiasti Akht.ir llanu Suhrawardy Gold 
Medal. Gift of Hr. A. Suhrawardy to the author 
of the bc't thesis embodying the result as original 
research or investigation m a topic rebating to the 
reciprocal influence of Hindu and Moslem cultures 
and civilization. (I*. 2321 

id) Ibrahim Sol.iimnn Salebjee Memorial Fund 
for tlic promotion and study and research in 
Muhammadan Law. (P. 24(3). 

The following scholarships, etc., endowed bv 
the Hindus ure not open to the Muhammadan*. 

(1) N.ibin Chmdra Kundn Prize (P. 271) 

(2) Ilarikinkan Uevi Medal (pp. 2?G-7) 

(3) Ilsb.in Scholarship (p. 2SS) 

(4) Jlanshehamira Prize (p. 291) 

(5) Pratira l>cw .-^hoLir-hip (p. 3<0) 

(0) Gurunnisaima GliO'C Scliolarshijx 

“Preference shall a lint} s be given to Hindus” 
<p. 3S7) 

(7) Radhjka Mohan Scholar-hip (pp. 390- J) 


Besides the above, a careful scrutiny of the 
list of scholarships, etc, of each institution affiliated 
to the Calcutta University if available, may 
likely show that the writer is not quite justified 
in his remarks. No*. (4) and (3). 

Yours etc, 

Calcutta Praiuiat Sanyal 


II 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to my article headed “The 
Muhammadans and the Education Policy of the 
Government,” in the November issue of The Modem 
Review tire following additions and corrections 
have been found necessary after further enquiry. 
I shall be highly obliged by your publishing 
them in your much esteemed paper. 

Yours truly, 

Calcutta Rojiesh Chandra Banerjee 

In section B (p. 543) on “Education ex- 
clusively Hindu and exclusively Moslem'’ after 
“1. Sanskrit College” read “(with the School 
Department).” After “No Government Scholar- 
ships and stipends” read “But there arc 60 part- 
free studentships of tiie monthly value of It*. 2 
each in the College and 100 part-free student-hips 
of the value of Be. 1 each in the School 
Department” Ami add — “2. Hindu School” 
under the heading “Govt. In-tituliom , for 
Hindu-.” After “8. Calcutta Madni e hah” read 
“with its Srhool Department recogni/od by the 
University." After “18 Mohsin Scholarships" 
(line 5 from the bottom, p. 313) read “The exact 
number of free-stndont-hip- and part-free 'linlcnt- 
K bif>- could not be obtained.” Ihe onnsAon to 
mention the number of part-free -Indent- hips in 
the San-krit College does not, however, affect 
the total expenditure given in the article. More 
detail- regarding the different Mmlnrelus mul the 
Islamic Intermediate College-, specially the 

scholar-hip-, free— Indent -hip®, etc, are re served 
for future occaAon. A few word* about the 
I-lamia College are- however n we— ary Jure. 
The Director of Public In -tractions Deport 
(1929-30) give- “I*-. 31,191" as the amount paid 
“out of public fund-" for the rolltge. But 
there i- a wide di-ercj>ancy here betwiin the 
said Bejwrt ami the Inspection Deport bv the 
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Inspector* of College- (for 15)31). Tito Finance 
shoot of tho latter shows : 


ItRTKirT- 

Fees 

Recurring Govt. Grant 
Other Pourcc- 


IK 33,233 1 0 
9,312 2 0 
1,203 0 0 


Total IK 41,748 3 0 
Exvi-NUtTURR 


Teaching Staff* 

Clerical 

Menial 

Furnitiue 

Library 

Apparatus 

Sonolnr-hip-' 

Miscellaneous 


R*. 1,00,094 7 0 
*105 10 0 
2,001 7 0 
r 311 11 ll 
< 97G G 0 

t cr» o o 

2,445 7 G 
35 1 G 
5,358 15 0 
0519 14 0 


Deducting tlie 
expenditure — 

Rs. 1,21,935 9 0 
41,748 3 0 


Total R-. 1,21,9 V. 9 0 
income from tin total 


IK 80,187 GO „ 

-wc cot a deficit of IK S0,lSi-6-<> A*-uimng 
that this deficit was paid “out of public fund-, 
tlie total expenditure on tho Mamin College f« r 


one year (1929-30) would lie. according to the 
Univer-ity In-pcction Report, R-. 80,187-G-O plu- 
Its. 9.312-2-0, that i-, iiV. 89,490-8-0 and not 
Rs. 31,191 n- given in the Director’- Report. Who 
will explain this big difference? It should Ik* 
noted that the number of student- in the I-lamia 
College, n- given in the Inspection Report (1931), 
i- 371 and R-. 5,358-15-0 wu- spent on scholar- 
ship-, etc., in 1929-30. I understand iil-o that 
there lire 1 full free-stndentsJnp- anil 12 half-free 
studentship- in thi- college. 

In Section F — “Govemnu ut encouragement to 
Modem vpnrati-m” mid “It i- learnt from n 
reliable source that there are at lea-t 70 Mndra-hah- 
in Bengal that follow the s> Halm- of the Calcutta 
Madra-ah alone” — at the end 

In tho summary, item No. (5), after ’‘not open 
to Modems” read “in- non— oetarian institutions. 

In section D — “Ke-crvation of Free-student- 
-hip» for Modem udd at the end — “There are 
G fnv-bourder-bip- in the Muhammadan Ho-tel 
of the Iluglj College (C. U. Calendar, 1911).” 

Vnder the head “Government expenditim* on 
Sanskrit (Hindu) education, no figures for the 
Hindu School an* given, a* -nch information is 
not ea-ilv procurable by laymen. I am reliable 
informed, however, that the Hindu School which 
was founded, financed and richly endow ed by 
Hindus. i- fully -clf—npporting jiardly requiring 
am Government -iih-idy. 




Kashmir under Muslim Rule 

As Described by Muhammadan Historians 
(Translated from, the Persian) 

By X. Y. Z. 


fit should be borne m mind that the majority of 
the people of Kashmir are Muhammadans, ami 
Among the latter the Sunnis form a majority.] 

From “Tarikh-i-Kashmiri AzamT 


E ARLY in the year 1089 Hijri (1678 
A. d.) Ibrahim Khan was appointed 
for the second time as Governor of 
Kashmir. During this term of his office, strange 
occurrences happened in Kashmir. • - • A 
religious riot took place. The cause of it 
was as follows : Abdus Shakur, one of the 
people of Hasanabad, which is a mahalla 
of the Shias, with his sons troubled a Sunni 
named Sadiq, and their enmity was protracted 
into along-standing quarrel. In the course 
of the dispute, the aforesaid Shias publicly 
did some acts opposed to Canon Law and 
spoke some scornful words with reference 
. to the Prophet’s Companions [*. e., the first 
three Khalits, who were usurpers according 
to the Shias.) In spite of the complaint 
that Sadiq had lodged with the officers of 
•Canon Law [«. &, the Qazi], they [»• c., the 
Shia defendants] remained under the protec- 
tion of Ibrahim Khan. The Qazi Muhammad 
Yusuf," on his part, was filled with pious 
real ; the people of the city [Srinagar] too 
cursed -him * greatly ; and the flames of tumult 
and mischief were kindled. As Ibrahim 
Khan was keeping the defendant in his own 
house, the common people set fire to Hasanabad. 
During this movement, Kidai Khan [the son 
of thc° governor] noisily came out to protect 
the people of Hasanabad. From the other 
side, the men of the city and the Khans of 
Kabul [who had come to Kashmir by order 
of the Emperor to reinforce an expedition] 
with • their troops ... all of whom wen* 
Sunnis, in concert with some other mansab- 
rfars . . . confronted him, and on both sides 
many were slain and wounded. The crowd 


made a great tumult ; the control passed 
out of the Qazi’s hand. 

Ibrahim Khan, finding himself powerless, 
surrendered Abdus Shakur and others, 
against whom there was a charge of blasphemy. 
They were confined in the chabulra [of the 
KotwalJ. Ultimately the aforesaid' Abdus 
Shakur with two sons and one son-in-laav 
were put to death. . . . The mob plundered 
and demolished the house of the mufti 
Mullah Muhammad Tahir, whose judgment 
was the reverse of the Q,izi’s. The 
disturbance and fighting in the city by 
the mob were very great. Baba Qasini, the 
religious head of the Shias, was seized by 
the mob in the streets and Hlain with insult 
and torture. Fidai Khan rodo out to punish 
the mob. The encounter took place before 
the house of Mirza Salim [a Sunni leader 
in the riot], who was slain with a number of 
the mob. 

In the meantime Shaikh’ Baqa Baba 
(a descendant of the saint Khwaja Habibullah 
Naushahari) collected a mob and Bet fire to 
Ibrahim Khan’s house. The .governor sent 
his troops and arrested Baqa Baba, the qazi, 
the news-reporter, the paymaster, and 
eminent men of the city like Khwaja Lala 
Kani, Khwaja Haji Bandi and Khwaja 
Qarim Langar. The men of the city were 
subjected to marvellous despair and terror 
from both sides. 

When the affair was fully reported to 
the Emperor Alamgir, he ... dismissed 
Ibrahim Khan, ... the arrested persons 
were released. This event took place * in 
the year 109 fi (a. r. 1685). 

During Saif Khan's governorship (1661- 
1667), Husain Malik Cham, a Slua, was put 
to death for an insulting remark nbnut the 
first three Khalifs. 


84— 8 
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It was during the term of Fazil Khan 
(1697-1700) that the men of Kashmir can 
bo said to have (first] commonly attained to 
mansabdari •* lie recommended Kashmiris 
for mansabi and the Emperor approved 
them all. 

From Kiiafi Khan's MuNTAKUAB-UL-LtiBAn 
(Vol. II, Pages 867-871.) 

Year 1132 Hijri, (1720 A. D.) 

At this time it was learnt from the news- 
reports of Kashmir that Mahbub Khan alias 
Abdun Nabi Kashmiri, who for o long time 
had quarrel with the Hindus, had, in view of 
the change in the character of the times, 
nsssociatcd with himself a party of Musalmans, 
fond of disturbanoe, gone to Mir Ahmad Khan, 
the deputy governor of the province, and the 
qazi, and on the ground of certain precepts of 
the sacred law urged them to forbid the Hindus 
to ride horses, to wear coats, to tie turbans on 
their heads, or carry arms, or visit green fields 
and gardens, or bathe on special (sacredl days ; 
and in this matter employed much filthiness 
. (of language]. The officers replied, “What- 
ever the Padishah of the times and the 
masters of Canon Law at Court order in 
connection with the ximmis (t. c., legally 
protected infidels) of all the country, we too 
can enforce on the Hindus of this place.” 
Mahbub Khan, becoming angry and displeased 
fat this reply], wherever he saw Hindus, with 
the help of some Muslims subjected them to 
* a ll kinds of oppression and disgrace. No 
Hindu could pass by any bazar or lane whom 
they did not molest. One day, a high Hindu 
of Kashmir named Majlis Rai, having gone 
-with a party to visit a garden and meadow, 
was feeding Brahmans. Mahbub Khan, who 
had gathered round himself 10 or 12 thousand 
Musalmans, fell upon them by surprise and 
began to beat, bind and slay them. Majlis 
Rai fled with a few and readied Mir Ahmad 
Khan. Mahbub Khan, with all that party, 

• The reason for~~thU Muhammadan people’s 
wholesale exclusion from any office [mansab) under 
local governors and Muhammadan 
Knl SK2rX jS is to be found in their character 
eovcreigas • p ra | an couplet which is well 

« summed u P infl ^ .12, is G, the saintly 6ir 
known. rl JSmvo wrote in an official repdrt.- 
^rW?meT^MO?verywhero noted for their litigious- 

02? ToX>". VoSlity »d bosw 


came to the house of Majlis Rai and the 
Hindu quarter [of Srinagar] and engaged in 
plundering and burning the houses. Whoever,. 
Hindu or Muslim, came out to forbid them 
was slain or wounded. Similarly, they 
surrounded the house of Mir Ahmad Khan,, 
and began to Btrike at it and throw stones and 
brickbats and discharge arrows and muskets 
into it. Everyone whom they found they 
seized and dishonoured in various ways. 
Some they slew, and many they wounded and 
robbed. 

Mir Ahmad Khan was unable all that day 
and night to issue from his house and put 
down tneir tumult ; by a hundred stratagems 
he secured release from that crowd. Next 
day, having collected a body of men, he, with 
Mir Shahwar Khan, the paymaster, and other 
officers, took horse and went against Mahbub 
Khan. They too assembled in the same 
manner as on the previous day and came forth 
to encounter Ahmad Khan. Another party, 
coming in the rear of the Khan, burnt the 
bridge which Mir Ahmad had crossed ; to 
both sides of the road of the bazar where Mir 
Ahmad Khan had arrived, they set fire, and 
engaged in discharging arrows, bullets, stones 
and brickbats from the front and the roofs 
of houses and the top of walls. Women and . 
children from nil sides hurled wood shavings 
and clods of earth, whatever they could lay 
their hands on. A great fight took place. 
In this riot, Sayyid Wali (the sister’s son of 
Mir Alunad) nud Zulfiqar Beg {naib of the 
Police Prefect) with many others were slain 
and wounded. The situation became critical 
for Mir Ahmad Khan, who could not find a 
way cither to advance or to retreat. He 
made submission and after undergoing 
a thousand insults and humiliation procured 
his release from that destruction. 

Mahbub Khan went to the Hindu ward 
[of the city], plundered and burnt such 
houses ns still remained, returned to the 
house of Mir Ahmad a second time, 
seized and dragged out with every kind 
of insult Majlis Rai and others who had 
taken shelter there, cut off their noses 
and ears, circumcised them — nay more, of 
some they cut off the . . . [gitaf-i-alat-i- 
ianasal), and kept them in prison. 

Next day, assembling with the same 
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tumult in the Jama' mosque, they dismissed 
Mir Ahmad Khan from the naib -svbahdari, 
gave the title of Dindar Khan (the Reli- 
gious Lord) to the source of all this 
disturbance and trouble (». e., Mahbub 
Khan), appointed him as the governor of 
the Musahnans, and decided that pending 
the arrival of a new naib-sabahdar from 
the Imperial Court he should carry out 
the .execution of Canonical rules and the 
judge’s decisions. For five months Mir 
Ahmad Khan remained retired in his house 
and deprived of power, while Dindar 
Khan became the all-powerful governor, sat 
in the mosque, and transacted all the 
business of the country and the adminis- 
tration. 

When the news of it reached the 
Emperor, he sent out Mumin Khan Najm- 
i-sani ns deputy governor for Inayetullah 
Khan, dismissed Kazim Khan (the son of 
Amanat Khan Khafi) the diwan of Kashmir, 
on account of this riot ; many of the high 
officers of Kashmir also were punished. . . 

As villainy is the leaven in the nature 
of the people of that country, by order of 
the True Avenger, he [i. c., Mahub Khan, 
now Dindar Khan] too was destined to 
suffer, in retribution for his acts, what 
lmd been inflicted upon another Muham- 
madan sect [namely, the Shias of KashmirJ 
and on the Hindus. . ."When Mahbub Khan 
went to the house of Shahwar Khan 
Bakhgbi, ... he was seized, his two young 
sons, who used always to go in front of 
him reciting the manhtd , had their bellies 
ripped open, and he himself was put to death 
with torture. 


Every man gets [in return] what he has done ,* 
Re gets back the good or evil that he does . 

Next day, the Musalmans assembled 
demanding the blood of their chief (muqtada, 
priest, exemplary' man, i. e. } Mahbub Khan), 
went to the mahallas of the Jadbelig, who 
were reported to be Shias, and Basaoabad, 
and began to beat, bind, slay and burn. 
The battle raged for two days, finally the 
assailants gained the victory and put to 
the sword about two to three thousand 

persons there, — 'among whom a large number 
of Mughal (*. e.. Central Asian) travellers 
had alighted, — with many women and 
children. Lakhs of Rupees worth of goods 
were carried off in plunder. For two or 
three days the flames of disturbance blazed 
up, and it is better not to write about 
what was done to this multitude [of 

Victims] in the form of bloodshed and 

destruction of property and of female- 
chastity, — which has been reported by 

reliable witnesses* 

The rioters after finishing [this work] 
went to the house of the Bakhshi and the 
qazi. Mir Shahwar Khan, in utter help- 
lessness, concealed himself in a place where 
he could not be followed. The qazi fled 
away in disguise. They demolished his 
house to its foundations, and carried off 
its bricks one by one by the hand. 
Mumin Khan, after entering the city, 
sent away Mir Ahmad Khan, providing 
him with equipment and escort to 
Yamanabad, . . . and willynilly made a com- 
promise with the people of Kashmir. 


Indian Minorities and Reference to League of Nations 

By Pnor. Dfi. RADHAKUMUD MOOKERII 


T HERE seems ' bc “ ,,,n ^ mcn ^' 

misconception in some qttnrtcrs 
relation to the suggestion made by the 

of London on 

October 31 la^t : 

Maulvi Bhafco Daoodij f JJJSer , «l the Lo^ta- 

Sloslenx B t$ement yestenlay «ud : 

Urc Ateetnbly, “»*«««. i h Covenant of 
•‘Under Article L g « « uagne b **)? 
the Leag™ J ’ di "putes “between its 

' competent to d«» disputes between claves or 

Member States and ^“ber State. . Further 

communities witlun ^ general principle that 
’ these articles character. such as treaties, 

only disputes of a ia-aien. . questions of 
Sages 1 cla imed » arWion . or 

law. . arc -r^ obvious general pnneiplc 

‘if Mbs Sctnitke^ “pmnosaS." 

»>“ . . ... a. Indian Minority 


* t ° i nj refer the Indian Minority 
?, h 0 l ’T„ i ’te Uasl“f Notions dora 

Problems to the , thc league is 

mean that the nr i ra^ ^ d „ m estic disputes 
of^any 11 'state-member of the League. The 

solve lior own Muton y P. di ghe herself 

method nod SC J| C £ . £ lg „ States and Nations 
helped so -irS difficult Minority and 

df Europe to solve establishment of 

Pacini Problems for 

W0 % rC Thai this .scheme is ;s — We 

standardized foiro l " T^aty, which is intended 

Minorities G«» ran,c j^oority Problems all 
for application already applied 

over the world and lam of Europe, 

in nearly twenty St ate of Turkey ; 

including the prcmer M J , faorit Protcc- 

( 3) That this Scheme^ wisdom 

tion was jvlHd and . Associated 


to all its principles and provisions of Minority 
Protect! o'n both India and England arc already 
parties, contributories, and signatories • . . 

P (o) That both India- and England h “ 
with other victorious Powers forming the High 
and Contracting Parries on one sMe bound 
the other States of Europe like Turkey oy 
this Minorities Gunmntec Treaty ; 

(G) That thc question as to bow far the 
of this T r eatv like India are them- 
sdra bound by it like the .Signatory States, 
« _ c Turkov had been raised sc\ era* tunc. 
S the O of Nations by- the Signatogy 
States-Members of thc League and has 
been decided by n Resolution adopted 
. «i, n c :.r*ii Assembly of thc League o 
Nations to thc effect that alt BMriUbn 

Or Or- vr 

principles and standards of Minonty Protec- 
tion as they have applied to the Signatory 
States : - - 1 


(3) xuav tllC collective 

ion was formU ^ n d 0 ( the Allied and Associated 

1^0 S ‘ 0P 
rf^That’ therefore, «b this Sel.cn, c and 


(7) That, in pursuance of this Resolutioiv 
nnd the direct commitment and responsibly 
f hnth FnMand aud India in the matter 
°„f til international Scheme of Minority- 
Protection, it is proposed that India should 
be ailed to apply the I Scheme to Inane 
which has been so effectively applied to other 
States ; . ... 

(8) That, even II the different minorities 

settlement of r theLr differences, the settlement 
far which India is already responsible ia 

' Furore ns an original member of the League 

Sfaa” International Law binding upon 
the arbitral body proposed ; and 

(01 That, failing any 'agreement between 
the different minorities and communities of 
V v if the British Government lias to 
India, if the Bottlement of their differences, 
bin must |« 

and elaboration. 
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only n'nmco«ful!y uttcmptal by '>« ' 

SS Sasalb-fcssat 

£ gja-SA-S 

concepts which even 10 Bty i e and 

ssss - ff r»ss ® «?»• isrui 

always kept T jn tho introduction, a 

it presupposes something whic present time 

therp w n great , „ re being increasingly 

-these abstruse id'SU i . . ij be nC w quantum 

^•^rHK Dte id Schrodinger 
mechanics of HcIsctiM g. matrices, 9-numbers, 

makes use of the theory c P” i j n n ma thematics, 

the indl “^ d i b y mrribly practLl-minded people 

wh l ch r n 'X? 0 f thc diso&crod brains of some 
' to be the products Jn t>ip v ears to come 


' to be the products of e the years to comi 


Thorn two Btudic. reveal to us Utica™ ol though 
flowing concurrently yet unducpvcrcdtiU tie pment 
time. Long before the lime of Bacon 
rlittonum had been planted in England „ b Y 
Scores Erigona. In the early part of ‘be “*“2 
of Hobbes and Locke the revival of I latonic 
philosophy in Italy worked its way through Mhwj* 
In Oxford and Cambridge, more so ^“eh the 
latter. On the Continent, it is true, the current .of 
Idealistic thought awaited Kant for »*« 
from Cartesian Material ism and Lockmn Eramncis^ 
whereas on the British soil, thinkers like CoJendge 
were toiling to nurture the seed of Idealism that had 
already bedi planted. Tins _ continuity of Platonic 
tradition is then traced in this work through Feme , 
T If. Green, Benjamin Jowett down to the present 
time. Though the author makes no pretence ol 
furnishing us with a history of Enphsh and Ammon 
Idealism, yet linking up a few mam periods with no 
annarent continuity in a common trend of thought, 
he P Buccecds in convincing U9 of the Platonic tradition 
in Anglo-Saxon philo»piy. Samt ' 

KALIDASA 

Sri Aurobindo. (Ary a Sahitya Bhatcan, Calcutta.) 
1929. . 

Written from the esthetic point of «*, hW 
brilliant and remarkable little book provides tfae «ad« 
with a stimulatmg survey of the an “ c “* “ ou f t £ 
in the department of _ classical literature, it is 
interesting to see in thU^neat volume i(covcnng 


5p S,'vevi=w.v U ^ wA 

nuthoris . 0 P* n ^. t ;,~i in schools and colleges is very 

mathematics as P- t» crcating^interestcreates a distaste, 

faulty, and mstmd ot c g h Jc n it 0 gethcr. He recoin- 

“ “1”%’' "‘tit £? “5ta>« study 1<> * ta K;* ° f 

mends the b«>K culture. It will also forra . “1 

the history of human ^ u0ufJ test _books prescribe 
exccllent^suf ’iffig Jhe hmioure course in mathematics 
In T Indian Universities. Meghnad Baha 

the PLATONIC TRADITION IN ANGLO-SAXON 
PHILOSOPHY Professor Fmerxlvs of 

ft* * lA'irrr.il., of 

dilosophil •» micj „ IW „ Irnlm.) 

H, c nHo.ophy of 

oouiriu Europe lies “ , j.,yj spencer and 

rlsir sSsrs 

SfS. m ng°l'n.i“< ‘.Sown gen, 


interesting to see in this neat ^ 

only fifty-one pages), issued at a low price, the 
revival of a form of literature badly . needed at the 
present moment. It .is rcjdly a bracing 
on the characteristic build of Kalidasas wtheuc 
genius and at once reveal? his remarkable 

Ss 

always, as is universally known, the sharp and clew 
Kahdasian ring. The 'book contains the substance 
of Kalidasa’s seasons which, in his opimon, is ts 
first poem in any literature written with the express 
Srof describing nature.” Kalidasa m his 
dSSiption, he bold?, la always more rf 

emotional than spiritual. The more ™»? .°J 
Kalidasa from tho pen of Bn Aurobindo, the thinker 
philosopher, critic, and artist, thc more avid hc^mw 
the appetite. We must pay tribute to tho highest 
standaVJl of thought and expression it contains A 
the most penetrating diameter study and supero 
literary criticism, the book remains unequalled in its 
Vind rhc book is small but very very weighty. 
We reckon it ns a worthy contribution to literature. 

Amulya Charan Vidyabhusan 


'Church, Plumstcad Common Forctrord 

/wi' m? et m«. 
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owo individual life, _ One would like to see more 
light in the description of how individual minds 
develop ideals of conduct and specially of the manner 
in which power is obtained to strive for the ideal. 
The author is conscious of the difficulties. In exactly 
the same surroundings, one mind develops one ideal 
and another mind reacts in a different fashion. It is 
suggested that the ultimate explanation is to be found 
in the law of assimilation which governs “the whole 
development of personality.” Ana the author would 
leave the problem at that, though he admits that the 
subject requires further research. We do not foe 1 
that the author has contributed much to the solution 
of this great problem. We are still in the realm of 
mystery. Further, we doubt if modem psychology 
has thrown any light at all on the mystery of 
conversion. Augustine centuries ago wrote: “Why 
this person and not the other are drawn to Him, no 
one should attempt to judge without running the risk 
of foiling into error.” 

As a descriptive account, however, of the whole 
process of conversion, Mr. Lang’s book is lucid, 
systematic and convincing. The accounts of con- 
versions quoted at length are well-chosen and 
illustrative of the points at issue. We should be 
particularly thankful to the author for hi9 insistence 
on the fact that conversion is a process of mental and 
spiritual growth, from childhood to death. 'The 
duration of the conversion-process is almost contermin- 
ous with life” (p. 253). Conversion^ is not 
ordinarily a sudden and catastrophic event in a man a 
life. “The three phases of the conversion process- 
recognition, decision and activity— normally pass 
smoothly into one another” (page 46). _ 

Points of supreme interest are raised throughout 
the book ; one having special relation to us in India 
is the greater frequency of conversions in Christianity 
than in any other religion. “The conversion experience 
5s infrequent in pagan religions, owing probably to 
differences in the ideas of God ana to depreciation in 

the value of personality Conversion is indigenous 

in Christianity because of the great value it attaches 
to Christ’s plan for human regeneration” (p. 1C) 
The author describes the conversions of Ram- 
krishna and Maharshi Dcvendra Nath Tagore. We 
are not competent to decide the extent to which 
pagan religions depreciate human personality, but we 
have no hesitation in saying that the most powerful 
urge to return to God is the belief that “He careth 
for us.” If ‘‘God careth” we cannot be so worthless. 
The value of human soul, even the most degraded, is 
such that even God is intensely interested in it He 
loves us with everlasting love. This faith, this 
conviction of God’s everlasting care has broken the 
mo«t obdurate hearts. 

The analysis of the conversion-crisis, of the final 
decision to accept a new standard of life, leads the 
author to make Borne important observations as to the 
nature and influence of religious education. Mr. Lang 
is obviously not an intcllectualist — “An explanation 
of Christian character does not alone induce recogni- 
tion or acceptance : before these arc possible n person 
must give attention and be willing to be interested. 
But when the end is unappreciated, both attention and 
« interest are withheld. In this way a large part of 
the influence of both secular and religious education 
is lost”, (p. 201). “The devotional or emotional 
aspect of religious education seems to be much more 
important than simple instruction'' (p. 33). 

The carcfal reading of this book has left m us the 
striking impression that the Sin most grievous of 


which we can be guilty is indecision and insincerity. 
"Sin can be defined as an unrestrained enjoyment of 
instinctive emotions.” The self requires guidance and 
fixation of aim and this is supplied by the choice of 
an ideal. Drifting along kills personality. “Without 
decision religion becomes inept. • The attitude of 
recognition without acceptance is delusive" (p 257) 
The expression brings to our minds the following 
question : What arc we to think of those who admire 
and recognhe in Jesus Christ an ideal of life and 
yet do not accept Him 7. An aesthetic satisfaction 
will never supply the creative energy that will produeo 
a new creature. 

P. G. Bridge 


REPORT OF THE LINDSAY COMMISSION 
^Or/ord University Press.) Pjp. arm + 388. Price 

“C’est magnifique, mais cc n’est pas la gnrc” 
(railway station), was the remark of a Frenchman 
on seeing the Albert Memorial Hall in London, and 
it often happens that the admired monuments of one 
age become objects of scorn in the next. *Thc 
Lindsay Report has unfortunately all the marks of 
a monumental work, both in its contents, and also 
in its get-up, which latter is, however, below the usual 
standards of the Oxford Press, no fewer than eight pages 
being left blank (pp. 66,67,70,71,74,75,78.79). The tone of 
the whole report is given by two significant sentences 
which occur at the beginning. "We knew that it 
we should advocate a radical revision of policy we 
had no power whatever to bind those who appointed 
us to accept our findings and no certainty that 
when they considered our report they would be 
convinced by it. We were aware that if the danger 
we should suggest should be realized, if we recommend- 
ed a radical reconsideration of policy which those 
who appointed us could not accept, we should only 
have done something to discredit a policy which 
we could not change” (pp. 7-8). Now, the whole 
idea of appointing a commission is that it should 
first investigate, and then report the defects it has 
discovered, and offer suggestions whereby the defects 
may be remedied. So far as the defccta 
reported by the Commission go, they were surely 
sufficiently obvious loDg before it was appointed ; 
then as regards the remedies suggested, these 
arc naturally governed by the two sentences 
quoted above. The chief idea of the Lindsay Commis- 
sion is that the colleges should try to obtain greater 
prestige, and therefore greater influence in the uni- 
versities, by instituting research departments, and 
the financial difficulty of supporting such depart- 
ments is slurred over in some sentences of optimistic 
verbosity. That the appointment of the Commission 
led to a great increase in the clerical work of the 
colleges is obvious from the statistics given in the 
appendix, which however need not be con«idird too 
seriously as they have not been* worked out on a 
common basis : that the Report will lend to the 
appointment of some new Committee which will 
demand further statistics is probable ; tliat any 
good will come from this increase in the work of 
the already overworked college staffs, is doubtful. 
Until the colleges, or rollege authorities arc willing to - 
undertake the risks and resjom-ibil/fies of leadership by 
striking out in fresh direct ions, the Christian colleges 
in India will remain as they arc at prevent, in 
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nornp cants bettor, in mirio ca«ts wow,* tfuin the 
Government rollcgei*. ( 

Christopher Ackroyd 

STUDIES IN INDIAN CURRENCY AND 

exchange, 1011. 

Ily II.' L. Chahlanl, M. A. Price Its. G. />. 2G0. 

This book is Ian?!)' based upon lectures delivered 
by the author to the University students on Indian 
■currency problems , during 1921-27. It is in a way 
an advanced treatment of the subject of Indian 
•currency and exchange which tho author dealt 
with in his previous publication on “Indian Currency. 
Thinking and Exchange.” 

The author advocates currency reform through 
the maintenance of (a) convertibility of rupees and 
notes into gold bullion, and (b) the demonetization 
of tho British sovereign, amalgamation of the pajjer 
currency and gold standard reserves, creation of a 
central b ink to assume control of currency and credit 
and stabilizing the gold value of the rupee. 

In the line of argument the author has taken up 
for all the«e topics, he has our full sympathy if not 
entire support. TVe are sure after the recent 
happenings the author will himself modify some of 
ijis views and cease to be so insistent on the 
maintenance of an impartial attitude for which he 
appears to be very anxious in this publication. As a 
guide to the students and to those desiring an 
elementary introduction to the complicated subject of 
Indian currency and exchange this l>ook should 
prove valuable. The author does not unequivocally 
support the claims of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
-for a revision of the Ratio and yet his suggestion 
for the stabilization of the gold value of the rupee 
can have no other meaning and necessary consequence 
than an alteration in the Ratio. In this respect tne 
Author seem, to have neglected the truo impftentiptia 
■ot his suggestions. Any way, Profetsor Chahlam 
deserves to be congratulated for rus timely studios. 

INDIAN CUKltr.NCy, FINANCE AND 
EXCHANGE, 1029. 

13y IL La CAnltam. M. A. I tier Ns. 3. Iy 165. 

This i“ a small compendium of studies by Hr 
Chablnoi into the field of Indian currency. . finance 
and exchange. After the publication of his Inter 
booh noted above, it is hardly necessary to ask the 
public to go through the prenou. publication by the 
5Zc author. There is. only one thing attractive 
about this little book, rit., that it givra in • nnt.aheU 
the tliiory of money and short account of the 
Indian monetary and banking system. 

THEORIES OF POPULATION FROM RALEIGH 
TO ARTHUR YOUNO. 

% "3 ’%s£aL •“ >V ' ' 

duncuiuv connwfion have given a 

The latent stmt,* ‘ k ,u Dr . uo ncr has presented a 
definitely n o tracing the development of 

ffigllS o" t4S'»» Art "“' 

r«; \yook consists mainly of loeturra, given at 
Jxmdon, during February and 
SS &. deal&J with the thnnght and throne of 


leading men of # the < 17th and 18th eenturicB in 
England on the' subjects of j»opulntion and vital 
statistics, _ . 

This U a very' useful' work on Demography. Dr. 
JJojwy logins with BaJeigh hi an atmosphere of 
plantations, plagues and wars. From Raleigh we 
learn to regard the race but to forget the individual. 
Ricoh taught us to rely on n strong Yeomanry, 
Then came Hobbes who by inspiring everyone else, 
to write against him caused a large addition to the" 
stock of our knowledge. Harrington saw the sucking 
power of the cities. John Graunt in his memorable 
“Observations" expounded the true power of popula- 
tion, within and without walls of cities to fight the 
plague. Graunt made a distinctive contribution 
towards the study of , large numbers. Pettey was of 
considerable help in bringing into use the figures of 
countries. Then came llnlley who presented better 
figures nnd the doctrine of chances received better 
handling. Johan Peter Bussmilch, the father of 
German Demography, made the most of . every figure 
that he got whether on the Continent or in England. 
To him Hume is a hotter guide than Montesquieu. 
This is his link with Hume, who is more economist 
than demographer. Richard Price may be called 
somewhat reactionary in his attitude to the question 
of England’s |>opiil.ation. But he stimulates other 
men to think on the subject. Arthur Young, the 
last in the chain, is the most practical and convincing. 
He took over the whole theory of population and 
studied it in its relation to general economtc theory. 

* Nahnaksha Banja) 

PANORAMIC INDIA 

SUty-four Panoramic photograph* by IF. 77. Wallace. 
Introduction and notes by Kanaiya I*al 11 Vakil, 
B.A..LL V (I). B Taraporecala Sons <C Co , Bombay). 

The author (or should we toy photo-artUt) and 
tho publisher are to be felicitated on this beautiful 
production. This is probably the first production 
of its kind sponsoml by an Indian publishing 
concern. Although the printing— evidently by the 
Rotogravure process— Tins been in Germany, (hat 
docs not detract from the value of the publisher’s 
enterprise. 

Mr. Vakil’s rotes add to the value of this book 
to the artist nnd the art-lover. 

Some of the photographs, ns for example No. 17— 
Benares, No. 152— Ajanta, nnd No. 46— Udaipur carry 
new revelations of beauty by their noieJ presentation 
of familiar scenes 

K. N, Chattexjee 


THE SCIENTIFIC BASIH OF - WOMAN’S 
EDUCATION 

By the late Prof. O M Chiplunkar, B A , S. T C D. 
(Bom), HI A. (U S. A ), Fcllotr of the Indian 
Women’s Vmrersity, Poona. 

The Into Prof- Chiplunkar was a student of 
sociology and n close associate of ,Dr. Karre in the 
work of woman’s education. This 'book, published 
after his death, is the result of these two prominent 


Professor Chiplunkar belonged to the generation 
of social reformers who, after their first period of 
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prove with the help of medid of 

authorities has resulted in the h an d the total 

s» womm for 0 

duties of wifehood and motherl oM- i t 

The second part of the tW* ^ omCQ . g UQivC rsity 
contains a plea for a epan ^ ncatgd solely, with 
m India, where girls are to o the duties of 

the purpose of preP a ™S fcftfSr future live* “To 
wifehood and motherhoCKl > : s more valuable than 
Indian women no education v „ o ^ author, 

the education for home-mataig^^ are ^ two 
adding that wdehood and rao.^ women a nd child- 
great careers open J Professor Chiplunkar 

widows.” Womens education ^ ^ vocatlon9 
would make stnctly , and motherhood, 

ho would restrict Sciple that women s 

Except for tins g^eral E a t preparing them as 
education is to be aimc ~, / as perfect women 
fit wives and mothers, and got p^ProT Chiplunkar 
with fuller inner and ■££ regarimg. 

fflWS hom of study B the idem edncanonal 
moet on the eubjoct, though 


Malneikammitra and. sUhi/Mm^SakunUtUtm Ho 
has told the stones in a popular and interesting 
Btyle, retaining at the same time in. some 
the beauty of the great poet’s similes. The book 
will give those who cannot read and understand the 
original of Kalidas easily, some idea of the /durm of 
his stories within a brief compass. It also contains 
a paper on the times of Kalidas by the author. 
There^are many interesting line-drawings Panted 
with the text and twelve illustrations in eolour by 
Borne of the best artists of. Bengal. Thc doth cover 
is gorgeous with a design m gold. The pale pink 
jacket is Btill more charming with its design pnnted 
in black and blue and gold, the deer being m gold. 


rital problems |^ In ^ a t £ c subject, though 

tackling the problem. Asha Adhikan 


VASIKARANA TANTRAM OR THE ART OP 
CONTROLLING OTHERS (1£ s d Cb. 

B>i Sioami 9 2S3+xii, price Re. 3. 

Bayajmram , Madras.) ^P- of Remand 

This book is a cunous hotchpotch for 

Western occultism. « . ^ ^ practice of 

the development iif soul I { human J beings acting on 

universal love. ‘Th°u D ht3 0 t garroandinp and wter- 
the invisible matter nnu tliat may be compared 

penetrating them, creating Thc a nthor givw 

to charged clcctnc batteries “controlling look’ 
specific directions to develop c p cr haps 

which compels others to obey refers to the method 
the most, entertaining des ?JPjJJJi» It would bo an 
0 { “taming u violent huoband. ^ ^ books 

of Cr ?his K T/i? ^n^ally find their publishers in 
Madras. G. Bose 


MARATHI 

SELECTIONS FROM THE PESHWA DAFTAR 
A To. 16. Thc Bassein Campaign 
142 and one map. [Re 1. 8 as.) bo.l7.Shahuand 
Bajirao, Administrative. Pp. 134 and tiro platescf 
facsimile of handicriting (Re L 9 as.) ( Government 
Central Press, Bombay.) . • 

The importance of the 16th I'M* lies to As giving 
the Maratha eide of the war (1737—1740) which is 

^“i^ffiS'ln “ “h=° lu^So Portuguoso 

» of over (» Hey tart 
begj^es Bassein, eight cities, 20 fortresses,-. -the 

as 3&£s±& 

El £« 

* • in thc various fortresses, rilics, an 
. 1 nnrniWI ovolmiep of Rffl H1CCCS Of 


BENGALI 

KAL1DASER GALPA. OR TALES FROM 

. jw 

Jtabmdranath ^9 orr \ f /?« 3 
(War Itaaf, Otlallo.) FHre «-• * 

TO. band-omely ff “P r ”':”h "of the 
prose the , * ton £ namely, Kumamsamlhara, 

SSSEJf »■**"" ornM,yam ’ 


etc lost in thc various repress**;, 
chtm exceeded £250,000, exclusive of 593 pieces of 
SEwSS? « 5 nw Ito the Goa Government) 
daring’ two T«u* of <*» *“ “? 0 ?, n 2 'f £230 ' 000 ' 

(Danvers’s Portuguese tn India, 11 . 41^.) . .. 

1 The hero of the campaigns in the A 01 ^ («.<’. 

£» ry-rsonal details and unknown episodes, enabling 

5, to^eff in Ihe onUinc of the 

v. is.ro Thf» treaties which concluded this .war 

e ‘portucncfc «d thc^ IJni » - (ri™ 

Sr^&'MSESe 

::E“Ci?!-«ra“rs 

5UX‘ 0 ".ho 0r Sn“-of ™ TOlomo Wore a,. »■ 
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say ‘almost’, because we can never foigct that Rhahu 
and llaji Rio I were both of them makers of 
Manth.n history, at a very critical epoch in the 
destiny of that nation, and a correct knowledge of 
their character and policy— which the present 
volume gives in euch detail— is indispensable to a 
true interpretation of the facts of Jlaratha historv. 
To put it brieily, Shahu appears at the end of the 
volume, not the “sleeping partner" and serai-imbecile 
puppet on the throne that . popular tradition has so 
long represented him to hare been, hut n very 
active, wide awake and datila\ sovereign. The raried 
importance of this volume cannot be over-estimated. 

Tho Bombay Government deserve the thanks of 
all parts of India for this liberal contribution to our 
historical knowledge. 

Jadunath Barknr 


rurajt/a, good government, i>„ a llajya (rule) under 
which the different creeds and cultures, Hindu, 
Sluslim, fc’ikh, Jain, I'arsf, Christian, should take 
their proper place side by side and flourish. The 
panacea that he finds for ending the present chaotic 
renditions in India and her future uplift is education, 
not education imparted on present (Western) lines, 
but an entire overhaul of this system. The author 
believes in old Indian culture and therefore naturally 


harks back to the ‘‘old strong principles,” which 
should be “proclaimed bv l>cnt of drum.” »>•'« 


. — , ... ... He has, 

for the benefit of those who do not know Gujarati. 
contributed a brief “Review in English of the present 
political problems." which i? full of thought. People 
may not agree with all his \jcws but all the same 
the compilation is a valuable contribution to the 
political literature of the day. 


SITA 

A Korel by Mr. litvnrao S. Manepatil, M.A., LL. R 
Shiaplira, B/trudrt. Price Its. 2. 

Situ, a delightful novel from the pen of 8jt R. S. 
Manepatil is a very welcome addition to the current 
Marathi literature. The plot or theme of the 


SAUBHAGYA RATRI, PART I. 

By Thalkur Xarayan Visa rtf i and Bhimashankar 
Bhuralal Sharma. Printed at the Arya Sudharai 
Press, Baroda. Cat dboarxf Carer, i in. 222. /Vice 
/?«. 2. (1931) 


Interest is sustained without interruption from start 
to finish -and sentiments expressed through some of 
tho characters in the book are as admirable as is the 
manner of their portrayal. The author's official life 
in « preraicj State affords him a splendid opportunity 
ol studying the rural conditions and tho problems that 
, confront the rural populace. Consequently the author 
has been successful in presenting a vivid picture and 
thereby emphasizing with force the necessity for 
individual as well as concerted effort in the social, 
economic, and political uptift of the rural population, 
which is tho real backbone of the country.. 

The author's style may lack something of the 
admirable simplicity of language but there is much to 
commend in the brevity and lucidity of his expressions 
which amply compensate for the former drawback. 
On the whole the book affords very pleasant reading 

-»■»"* »■ “ k ZH "K£ in,<ral 


nrcoceupicd as he must be in his official , life, should 
} “f found time for such literary pursuits is highly 


commendable. The fllarathi reading world >nll expect 
more such efforts from the .author We wish the 
book had been more cheaply priced to be within the 


reach of the common folk. 


Saubhaqya rain, is the first night of the honey- 
moon of a newly wedded couple, and Pandit Krishna- 
kant Malaviya has hung on that peg, a number of 
pieces of advice to the bride as to how she should 
conduct herself or l*ebave on the threshold of her 
married life. In a series of letters in Ilindi 
and addressed by her friend to the bride, a number 
of subjects have been liandlcd, the combined aim 
and off it t of which i9 to make the bride an ideal 
housekeeper and wife ; no aspect of the household 
or domestic life of a Hindu is left untouched t 
illustrations from the literatures of the East and 
the West have been used to reinforce the truths 
told by the writer. Panditji’s own foreword is a very 
clear exposition of the matter, and the capable 
translators have been fortunately able to preserve 
this force and effectiveness of the original Hindi: 
this i« what makes this book valuable. 

K. M. J. 

VAN Alt RENA NI VATO 

Mr. Kesharprnsad C. Desat, Jl. A , LL. B. (Jiranlat 
Amarsi, Amedabad.) lie. 1. 

Vanar Sena Xi Vato is the cntching title of R 
collection of interesting short stones for children 
by Sjt. Keshavprasad DcaaL Vanar Sena . was a 
very fitting epitaph given to the army of the 
juveniles during the civil disobedience campaign 
in 1030-31 and the Sena formed a very peculiar 


GUJARATI 


SWARAJ Y A NE SAN6KRATE 

Ira Prof J. & Durlal, M.A, of the MTU 

B'J gurat. Printed at the Shankar Pnnttnq 

f&.siZi A Pp 324 Mr, B,. 2 

T1931) 

Pn,! Bnbl'i nctivities are but » 

x Jl 't common features always colour them, they 
COUp llXn «nd thoughtfulness. The rapidly 
*u e nolWcal problems of our country have 

to write this ■ book, which consists of 
inSp ir ^f shmt and long essays, on subjects 
the present political ferment. He, like 

E S S", "»' P °"'r ' or b " t * ! ™ fOT 


pha«o of the great national struggle. Mr. Desat 


, therefore, very happily chosen the title of 111 * 

new book. 

Mr. Desai has made a creditable contribution to 
the attempt in this particular direction and scem« 
to have developed a special faculty for juvenile 
literature. His delightful stories presented here in a 


children. The book is an opportune publication and 
places within the reach of every parent a suitable 
gift for their children at a ridiculously cheap 
price, a9 the book is cloth-bound and printed in 
thick, antique paper in bold types. The author 
deserves congratulations from and gratitude of to* 

'" tW - U.M.K. 



Rabindranath Tagore 

By RAMANANDA CHATTEHJEE 


R ABINDRANATH Tagore is our greatest 
poet and prose-writer. Son of a 
Makarshi (a ‘‘great seer”), and himself 
a seer and sage, he belongs to a family 
the most gifted in Bengal in the realms of 
religion, philosophy, literature, music, pain- 
ting, and the histrionic art. There is no 
department of Bengali literature that he 
has touched winch he has not adorned, 
elevated, and filled with inspiration and 
lighted up by the lustre of his genius. 
Difficult as it undoubtedly would be to give 
an exhaustive list of his multifarious achieve- 
ments from early youth upwards — for his 
is a many-sided and towering personality, 
even the departments of literature and 
knowledge which he has touched and adorned 
would make a pretty long list. The late 
Mahnmahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, Ji. a., 
d. Litt., c. i. £., said of the Poet in the 
course of his presidential address at the 
preparatory meeting for the Tagore Septua- 
genaiy Celebrations : 

“He has tried all phases of literature-^ couplets, 
Btanzas, short poems, longer pieces, short stories. longer 
stories, fables, novels and prose romances, dramas, 
farces, comedies and tragedies, songs, operas, kirtans, 
palas, and, last but not least, lyric poems. He has 
succeeded m every phase of literature he has touched, 
but he has succeeded in the last phase of literature 
beyond measure. His essays are illuminating, his 
sarcasms biting, his satires piercing. His estimate 
of old poets is deeply appreciative, and his gramma- 
tical and lexicographical speculations go further 
inward than those of most of us.” 

Tennyson, in his poem addressed to 
Victor Hugo, called that great French 
author “Victor in Drama, Victor in Romance, 
Cloud-wcavcr of phantasmal hopes and fears,” 
“Lord of human tears," "Child-lover," and 
“Weird Titan by thy winter weight of years 

as yet unbroken ” All these epithets 

and many more can be rightly applied to 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

Many works and some kinds of works 
-of Rabindranath in Bengali have not yet 
been translated into English or thence into 
other Western and Eastern languages. In 


the translations, moreover, much, if not all, 
of the music, the suggestiveness, the unde- 
finablc associations clustering round Bengali 
words and phrases, and the aroma, racy of 
Bengal and India, of the original has been 
lost No doubt, the translations of the poems 
and dramas — particularly when done by 
the poet himself, have often gained in 
directness, in the beauty and sublimity of 
simplicity, and in the music and strength 
belonging to the English or other language 
of the translations. But admitting all this, 
one is still constrained to observe that, for 
a correct estimate and full appreciation of 
Rabindranath's intellectual and literary' 

powers, his gifts and genius, it is necessary 
to study both his original works in Bengali 
and their English translations as well 
as his original works in English 

like Personality, Sadhana, and The 
Religion of Man. What high estimates 

of Tagore as an author many competent 
judges have formed without the advantage 
of reading his Bengali works, will 

appear when the Golden Book of Tagore v 
is published. By way of giving a foretaste 
of such estimates, I may quote .the following 
from Sir C. V. Raman’s speech at the 
preparatory meeting for the Tagore Sepiuage- 
nary Celebrations : 

“The award of the Nobel Prize for Literature 
generally causes dissatisfaction; for many question 
the justice of the award. It is a difficult task to 
make satisfactory awards every year for poets ; for 
poet3 arc rarer than scientists, and good poets are 
rarer still. If awards for literature were made every 
twenty years, preferably once in a century, Rabindra- 
nath was certain to be chosen.” 

The music of his verse, and often of his 
prose as well, which fills the outer car is but 
an echo of the inner harmony of humanity 
and the universe — "the music of the 
spheres” — -which exists at the heart of things 
and which he has caught and made manifest 
by his writings. How wonderfully full of 
real life and colour and motion and variety 
they are ! His hymns and sermons and some 
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of his other writings let us unconsciously 
into the secret of his access to the court of the 
Rang of kings, nay to His very presence, 
and of his communion with Him. Thence 
he has brought us the message : “Bo lovingly 
one with humanity, one with all things that 
live, one with the universe, one with ME.” 
His hymns and other writings in a spiritual 
vein have, therefore, brought healing to many 
a troubled soul. 


Insight and imagination are his magic 
wands, by whose power he roams where 
he will and leads his readers thither, too. 
In his works Bengali literature has 
outgrown its provincial character and has 
become fit to fraternize with world literature. 
Universal currents of thought and spirituality 
have flowed into Bengal through his writings. 

In philosophy he is not a system-builder. 
He is of tho line of our ancient rcligio- 
philosoplucal teachers whose religion and 
philosophy are fused components of one 
whole. Both his poetry and prose embody 
his philosophy— the latest prose-work in 
English being The Religion of Man. 

But he is not simply a literary man, though 
his eminence as an author is such that for 
a foreigner the Bengali language would be 
worth learning for his writings alone. 

It does not in the least detract from his 
work ns a musician to admit that he is not 
nn ustad or “expert” in innsic, as that term 
is understood in common parlance. He 
has such a sensitive car that ho appears to 
live in two worlds— one, the world of visible 
forms and colours, and another, the world 
of sound-forms and sound-colours. His 
musical genius and instinct arc such that his 
achievement in that art has extorted the 
admiration of many *' experts. This is said 
uot with reference only to his numerous hymns 
and patriotic and other songs and to Ins 
thrilling, sweet, soulful and rapt singing in 
different periods of his life, but also in 
S3® with what ho has done for 
absolute music. Ho is not only the author 
of the words of his songs, possessed of rare 
depth of meaning and suggest, venose and 
newer of inspiration, but ,s also the creator 
S what may be called now airs and tunes. 

° £ I had ‘he good fortune lo be present at 
some of the meetings in Germany and 


Czechoslovakia where he recited some of 
his poems. His recitations were such that 
even when the poems recited were in 
Bengali and hence not understood by the 
audience, he had to repeat them several times 
at the earnest request of the hearers. 
Those who have heard him read his addresses 
and deliver his extempore speeches and 
sermons in Bengali know how eloquent 
he could be as a speaker, though his delivery 
in years past was often so rapid and his 
sentences branched out in such bewildering 
luxuriance ns to make him the despair of 
reporters. 

He is a master and a consummate teacher 
of the histrionic art. Those who have seen 
him appear in leading rfiles in many of 
his plays have experienced how natural and 
elevating acting can be. From the prime 
of liis manhood upwards he has been in 
the habit of reading out his new poems, 
discourses, short stories, plays and novels to 
select circles. On such occasions, too, his 
elocution and histrionic talents come into 
full play. 

If, as observed by Mr. V. N. Mehta, I.C.S., 
as president of the last Allahabad University 
Music Conference, it is true that “the credit 
of reviving music in public for respectable 
women goes to Bengal nnd the Brahma 
Samaj,” part of that credit belongs to 
Rabindranath Tagore nnd his family. The 
Tagore family and Rabindranath have also made 
it possible for girls and women of rcspectnblc 
classes to act. The poet has also rehabilitated 
in Bengal dancing by respectable girls and 
women ns a moans of self-expression nnd 
innocent nmusement nnd play. Like *some 
kinds of songs, acting and dancing of 
some sorts can be of a degrading ' character. 
But all singing, acting and dancing arc not 
necessarily bad, nnd should not/ therefore, be 
indiscriminately condemned. 

Tagore's patriotic songs are characteristic. 
They nrc refined and restrained, nnd free 
from bluff, bravado, bluster and boasting. 
Some of them twine their tendrils round 
the tenderest chords of our hearts, some 
cntlirone the Motherland as the Adored in 
the shrine of our souls, some sound as a 
clarion call to our drooping spirits filling us 
with hope nnd the will to do and dare nnd 
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suffer, some call oa us to have the lofty 
courage to be in the minority of one, but in 
none are heard the clashing' of m > eres ‘ s { ’ 
warring passions o£ races, or the echoes o£ old, 
unhappy, far-off historic strifes and conflict. 

in many of those written during the 
in many u Swadeshi agitation in 

stirring times of the bwaaesm g 
Bengal a couple of decades ago, the poet 

Erisssr -S fx 

tingl e and leap and course swiftly 

"To Andrews Fletcher of Salton, a famous 
Scottish patriot, is attributed ‘he author^ p 

permitted to make all the b3ll “ ds o > f h “ 

He' bS 

of nations. Rabindranath » »°“S? » than the 

—the former to a |rea Bengal to no small 

latter, hare been making Beng ^ 

extent and will con and Uliterate, 

character of Bengalis, and their 

town-dwellers and milage folk, ™ 
culture and civilization. taken 

as a maker of His 

part to the “Wa annual fairs 

socio-political addresses, 

suggested or organrrrf b) hj, 

of the same national service. . d 

humane 11 in the broadest ^and^.o toe 

6 ““ totl °fin„TX«s Emn^mcLal reports 
rejuvenation of v ^ modcl lan dlord for 

have praise h Actions in his estate. 

Ins activities in nBtrIlc tivc , 10 n-co-opera- 

tion, as ondmed ^ Swadeshi movement 
etc., was P ar * 0 campaign adumbrated 

> politics. The "no-tax’ and 

in his play P ar * ^ { suffering and chains 

Uicioyfulaccephmceofsu ^ ^ ^ 

hv his Dbananjay Uairag 1 An 
o£ what political leaders should do. 


As he has denounced Nationalism in 
his book of that name, taking the word to 

mean that organized form of a people which is 
meant for its selfish aggrandizement, even at 
the expense of other peoples by foul, cruel 
and unrighteous means, and as he is among 
the chief protagonists of Internal. onabam, 1 hm 
profound and all-sided love of the Mother- 
land has sometimes not been evident perhaps 
to superficial observers. But those who know 
him and his work and the literature 
he has created, know that he loves his land 
“with love far-brought 
From out the storied Past, and used 
Within the Present, but transfused 
Thro’ future time by power of thought. 

His penetrating study of and insight into 
the history of India and Greater India 
have strengthened this love. 

In his patriotism there is no narrowness, 
no chauvinism, no hatred or contempt for 
the foreigner. He believes that India has 
a message and a mission, a special work 
entrusted to her by Providence. Bnt he 
has never denied that other countries 
too, may have their own special messages 
and missions. He does not dismiss the 
West with a supercilious sneer, but wishes 
the East to take what it should aud can 
from the West, not like a beggar without 
patrimony or as an adopted child, but as a 
strong and healthy man may take wholesome 
food from all quarters aud assimilate it 
This taking on toe part of the East from 
the West, moreover, is the reception o 
stimulus and impetus, more than or ratoer 
than learning, borrowing or imitation. T e 
West too, can derive advantage from contact 
with too East, different from the material 
eain of the plunderer and the exploiter. 
The study of his writings and utterances, 
leaves us with the .impression that toe 
West can cease to dominate in the East only 
when the latter, fully awake, self-knowing 
self-possessed and self-respecting, no longer 
renubos any blister or whip and leaves no 
department ’ of life and thought largely 
unoccupied by its own citizens. 

His hands reach out to *hc West ana 
too East, to all humanity, not as those of a 
sunpliant, but for friendly grasp and soluto. 
grrSnong the foremost reconcilers of 
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races and continents. He Has ‘ renewed 
India's cultural connection with Japan, China 
and .Islands-India by his visits to . those 
lands. 

In spite of the cruel wrongs inflicted on 
India by the British nation, and whilst 
condemning such wrong-doing unsparingly, 
he lias never refrained from being just and 
e.vcn generous in his estimate of the British 
people. 

. His politics are concerned more with 
character-building than with the more vocal 
manifestations of that crowded department of 
national activity. Freedom he prizes as 
highly and ardently as the most radical 
politician, but his conception of freedom 
is full . and fundamental. To him the 
chains of inertness, cowardice and ignorance, 
of’ selfisliuess and pleasure-seeking, of 
superstition and lifeless custom, of the 
authority of priestcraft and letter of 
scripture, constitute our bondage no less than 
the yoke of the stranger, which is largely 
a consequence and a symptom. He prizes 
and insists upon the absence of external 
restraints. But this does not constitute 
the whole of his idea of freedom. There should 
be inner freedom also, bom of self-sacrifice, 
enlightenment, self-purification and self- 

control. This point of view has la^ly 
moulded his conception of the Indian political 
problem and the best method of tackling 
it. He wishes to set the spirit free, to give 
it wings to soar, so that it may have largeness 

of vision and a boundless sphere of activity. 

He desires thdt fear should bo cast out. 
Hence his politics and his spiritual ministra- 
tions merge in each other. , 

\jrc and bodily infirmities have not made 
him a reactionary and obscurantist. His spirit 
“fever open to new light. He continues 
to he a progressive social reformer. His 
intellect, nd 'powers are still . at the, r height. 
His -latest poetic creations of the month 

tl s . / m ,.. sa fclv say, of the week or 
thf “Say-do not betay any dimness of 

3** KShem' 

nor arc here .nth™ any ^ 

HC - C "”"™ iTfn lie ov of creation and self- 
wnters. Thu 13 ” J ing, as he loves his 

■ kd^ n i."~ hU 


His ceaseless and extensive reading in very 
many diverse subjects, including some out-of- 
the way sciences and crafts, and his travels in 
many continents enable him to establish ever 
new intellectual and spiritnnl contacts, •'to' ‘ be 
abreast of contemporary thought, to keep pace 
with its advance and with the efforts' of man to 
plant the flag of the conscious master in the 
realms of the unknown — lumself being one of 
the most sanguine and dauntless of intellectual 
and spiritual prospectors and explorers. 

When Curzon partitioned Bengal against 
the protests of her people, lie threw himself 
heart and soul into the movement for' the 
self-realization and self-expression of 'the 
people in all possible wavs. But when 
popular resentment and despair led to the 
outbreak of terrorism, he was the first to utter 
the clearest note of warning, to assert that 
Indian nationalism should not stultify and 
frustrate itself by recourse to violence. He 
has been equally unspariug in his condemna- 
tion of the predator)' instincts and activities 
of nations, whether of the military or of the 
economic variety. He lias never believed that 
war can ever be ended by the pacts of robber 
nations so long as they do not repent- and 
give up their wicked ways and the spoils 
thereof. The remedy lies in the giving up of 
greed and the promotion of neighbourly feelings 
between nation and nation as between indivi- 
dual men. Hence the poet-seer has 
repeatedly given in various discourses and 
contexts his exposition of the ancient text 
of the Ishopnnishad : 

ifT 

“Everything that exists in this universe is 
pervaded by God. Discarding evil thought 
and earthly greed, enjoy the bliss of God ; 
do not covet anybody's wealth." 

In pnrsuance of this line of thought, while 
the poet has expressed himself in un- 
ambiguous language against the u«e of violence 
by the party in power in Russia, and while 
he still holds that private property has its 
legitimate uses for the ‘ maintenance and 
promotion of individual freedom and indivi- 
dual self-creation and self-expression and 
for social welfare, he secs and states clearly 
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the advantages o£ Russian collectivism, aswill 
be evident from his 
to Professor Petro\,of V. u. 

, ‘fYour success is due to tram = R 
of wealth from the individual to collectiv 

“ y n’ ’educationist, he has 

his. ideal of . ancient ideal of 

university, the spint , of ^ of thc 

the taporanas or £or ? st its avo idance 
Teachers of India-lta simphc ^ 

of softness and luxury, its ' practical 

and chastity, its spintnahtj, * ■ a 

touch with natrac, and the fre P ^ and 

gave to all normal a been tbos 

soul. mUe the ancient spint h. ^ 

. sought to be kcpt "L an thiikctaii no cringing 
air institution at S “ ^ th antiquity. 

to mere forms, however hoar^ * ^ Hc 

The Poet’s mental ouflook » j d a nd 
claims for his Pf a9 t|° c l province, 

culture, whatever its ongi , { India of 

Hence, while he wants the jon^o ^ 

both sexes to be ™°‘f^ e£rom while he has 
to draw sustenance th , culture of the 

been practically promoUng *e c «ut ^ ^ 

principal religious c ; nstitutio n permits, 

far as the resources inv ; ta tion and 

he has also extended . - {oreign cultures 

welcome to the exponen. ;b ,= tor aB y 

as well. This has mode rt posaih ^ 

who may so desire, Sant i n ikctan. 

of comparative rclqp hould be no 
He wants that there ^ and colour 
racialism, no . sectarian 

prejudice in his institution. llcifl)cr m crdy 

Visvabharati • Yocationa l education, 

litcrary, nor for merely wants both 

bat for both and .more.^ M? {h< _ maker . 
man the kn “'J, , ual as well as on artistic 
He wants an inte wants the growth 

smd aesthetic c uca \ ■ ti _ t h e demand? 

o£ a personality <*«** "^ Santinikotan 
of society and , b - b sc booI, a 

now comprises a PJ 1 ™^^ ‘ t0 research, a school 
■college, a school of Pjf. d of SO mc crafts, 

pf painting and modelling ^ a ^ cuU „rc and 

a music school, a c( , -operative bonk 

village welfare work, hcaUh institute, 

with branches and a P ^ (hat it should 


characteristics with the amenities of town 
life necessarv for fulness of life and efficiency, 
Some such amenities have already been 
provided in his schools. For want of 
adequate resources, it has not yet been 
possible to teach the sciences here up to, any 
higher stage than the elementary. For 
lack of resource? in men and money , and 
other reasons the founder^ ideal, top, has not 
yet been fully realized. There is co-education 
in all stages. It is one of the cherished 
desires of thc poet to give girl students 
complete education in a W Oman s University 
based on scientific methods, some of which 
are thc fruits of his own insight and mature 
experience. But financial stringency stands in 

''' S When hc is spoken of as the founder 
of Visvabharati, it is not to be understood 
that ho has merely given it a local habitation 
and a name and buildings and funds and 
ideals. That he has, no doubt, done. . Io 
provide funds, hc had, in thc corker 
years of thc school, sometimes to sell the 
copyright of some of his books and even to 
part trith his wife’s jewellery. In the earlier 
years of the institution, hc took classes in 
manv subjects, lived with the boys in their 
rooms, entertained them in thc evening! . by- 

story-telling, recitations of Ins poems games 

of Ids own invention, methods of sense- 
training of his own devising, etc. Even 
recently he has been known to take some 
classes? And hc continues to keep himself in 
touch with the institution in various ways- 

•Rabindranath has been a journalist from 
his teens. He has often written with tenable 
truthfulness — I can bear witness to the fact 
from personal knowledge. It is a damog g 
proof of thc deterioration of Bntish 
L) 0 in India that what could be 
lawfully and safely published in periodicals 
half a' century ago cannot now be P' lbl,s ’ lc ' 1 
without thc risk of being pounced ' P 0 "' 
i n article contributed by Rabindranath to 
maraii fifty yean, ago under the sarrastjc 
caution ('prescription of shoe- 

r^kes-J .lames . 

ST-Hc is die 
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only man in Bengal I know who was and still 
is capable * of filling a magazine from the first 
page to the last with excellent reading in 
prose and verse of every description required. 
Still, it is lucky that he has not stuck long 
to journalism. Men of genius having a 
journalistic bent would certainly be an 
acquisition to any' periodical or newspaper as 
editor. Bat as plodding and a third-rate 
intellect may do for the profession, according 
to the usual requirements of the public, it 
is best that geniuses should do other work. 

1 I have been privileged to publish perhaps 
a larger number of poems, stories, novels, 
articles, etc., from Rabindranath’s pen, in 
Bengali and English, than any other editor. 
It has, been a privilege without any penalty 
attached to it, as he is regular, punctual and 
methodical, and as it is easy and 


pleasant to read his beautiful handwriting. 
It may be of some interest to mention the 
fact that up-to-date more than 180 pieces of 
Tagore’s literary work has appeared in The 
Modem Review, cither in the original English 
or in translation, counting long serial novels 
or series of letters and other works, as single 
items. As an editor, he was the making of 
many authors, who subsequently became well 
known by the thorough revision to which he 
Bubjectcd their work. 

His beautiful handwriting has been copied 
by so many persons in Bengal that even I 
who have had occasion to sec it so often 
cannot always distinguish the genuine thing 
from the imitation. 

There is an impression abroad that no 
English translation of any Bengali poem by 
Rabindranath was published anywhere before 
the Gitanjali poems. This is a mistake. As 
far ns I can now trace, the first English 
translations of his poems appeared in the 
March, April, May, August and September 
numbers of this Review in 1911. The first 
translation of a short story of his appeared in 
it in December, 1909. ... 

I have referred to his beautiful hand. All 
cnllinraphists cannot and do not become 
nainters : though, as Rabindranath burst into 
as painter when almost seventy, the 
passage from calligraphy to painting might seem 
natural I do not intend, nor nm I competent, 
'to discourse on his paintings. They are 


neither what is known as Indian art, nor are 
they any mere " imitation of any ancient or 
modern European paintings. One tiling which 
may perhaps stand in the way of the common- 
alty understanding ’ and appreciating them 
is that they tell no story. They express in line 
and colour what even the rich vocabulary and 
consummate literary art and craftsmanship of 
Rabindranath could not or did not say. 
He never went to any school of art or took 
lessons from any artist at home. Nor did he 
want to imitate anybody. So, he is literally an 
original artist If there be any resemblance in 
his style to that of any other schools or painters, 
it is entirely accidental and unintentional. 
Over seventy now, he was telling his daughter- 
in-law the other day that he wished to practise • 
the plastic arts ; only he was afraid of making 
her house untidy. He may have began already. 
In tills connection I call to mind one 
interesting fact. In the Bengali Santiniketan 
Patra (“Santiniketan Magazine”) of Jyaistba, 
1333 B. E., published more than five years 
ago, Dr. Abanlndra Nath Tagore, the famous 
artist, describes (pp. 100-101) how bis uncle 
Rabindranath was instrumental in leading him 
to evolve his own style of iudigenons art. 
Summing up, AbnnindraNath writes : 

“ublMU *13 «T, UTMWH 

qc$n qssr *ra ^ *3 H 

“Bengal’s poet suggested the lines of [Bengal’s 
modem indigenous] art, Bengal’s artist (t. c., 
Abanindra Nath himself) continued to work 
alone along those lines for many a day — ” 

It is time now to close this rapid and 
hurried sketch. 

It has been my happy privilege to live at 
Santiniketan as the poet-seer’s neighbour for 
long periods at a stretch. During one such 
period, my working room and sleeping room 
combined commanded an uninterrupted view 
of the small two-storied cottage in winch he 
then lived — only a field intervened between. . 
During that period I could never catch the 
;poct going to sleep earlier than myself. And 
when early in the morning I used to go oat for 
a stroll, if by chance it was very early I found 
f him engaged in his daily devotions in the open 
' upper storey verandah facing the East, but 
usually I found that hia devotions were already 
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■over .mil lie was busy with some of his 
usual work. At midday, far from 0.,|O,mg 
a nap, he did not even recline. During 
the whole day and night, he spent only a few 
"hours in sleep and bath and meal-', sum » ‘ ' ‘ 
all the remaining hours t0 v ’° r *' , U ^",a 

that period, I never found that In > 
a hand-fan or allowed am body to fan 
in summer. And the sultn d.ivs of bant 
nikctan are unforgettable. 

The infirmities of age am, hare now 
necessitated some change ni ns - 

Ido not exactly know. But " c " 

i .1 . .. « \ niinp- worker. 


“liberation by detachment from the world 
is not mine,” 

he lias said in one of his poems. 

One object of the taJImm of all belierers 
in God is to be godlike. As God’s universe, 
which is both Ills garment anil self-expression, 
is not a dreary desert, the life and externals 
of godlike men need not always be 
mutations of a desert. As bare deserts 
are, however, -a phase of Gods creation, 
asceticism may bo a stage, a phew, of 
God -seeking and self-realiration, but not the 
whole of it. Genuine asceticism for finding 
one’s own soul and the Oversold and for the 


worksTUTtlmn many a young wmrke,^ one’s own. sonl ana^ 

■ Ho is, of olaVmed^’bm but I have all fjw, nv worth,- of reverence, if not more, 

others have been claimed to M ^ trc . ldi ' n „ of ,1 1C fuller and more 

tl^hoXr, an ascetic, as bis idea, of — ^l-f — -d^-e who are 
life is different. „ 


the old animal train er seems to be slidpino 
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(equatorial climate) In greater pa* ^“XSopW 
Its development. A scc ™'‘ " appropriate 

climate), much cooler, whore w,^ app a 
hygiene one can “! ,il 7. , a, '|J* re acclimatizing is 
liealthiest conditions^ 

prevail. 

Develotoifst Pi*ev 

t ronntrv. 40,000,000 

"The population of tile country of thc 

occupies tenth place n !V° t p7. t 0 | the uholc South 

ivorl.l and is ahout half that ot ™ national 

American Continent . T - m tanee for the 

problems of the highest j capital, 

development of Brazil are ® neo d foreign 
A" With, nil nett resources, 

co-operation to moje . tliat of North 

The present position ooen j n jr her ports. 
America a century ago if who desired 

«he extended her of progress and 

10 help her [ h™ opened her port' 
civilization. Thus Brawl ' . ^ t S c0 -operates with 
and welcomes all wno ' ^ a treasury but 

her. As a nun it I not possesses the 
-cannot open it be ““ i ’ e „ 0 „ c „f thc nche and 
keys, Brazil, .PO"£“"! ^ to cultivate the 
mo-t fertile soils, needs in< i u3tr ,es . 

■land and develop her mine 0 f the foreign 

“We need the co-opcraiioi ]a bollr and 

capitalists and the for both. The county 

theie are good all effort, and 

i- rich and repays genera J foreign capital 
enterprise. In ™ 28 K 2,392,000 >iner om, 
ime-ted was ”PP™3,fiit place. Hie industries 

dollar 3 . Agriculture holds n i a ks8M . „„ v , to 

are closely related to rt Coff represents 

other factors of *J lh JTJSdnct We grow and 
the greatest aguradtural P™ (hp C0 9oe crop of the 
export about four-fifth 1 controls the 

wo”ld which means the jute, England coal, 

coffee market as J 1 ” ,i ie 0 il markets. Cocoa 
and the United I State^ Thich „„kes Brazil 
produced upon . world , 

the °econd largest grow similar to the 

“Brazilian cotton duties grow in the 

4T C “f PeroauEo *• G ™''° 

Korte CeafaandMarangao. 

1101 ’ Ton ICO COUTIViTION 

. . ion 000 hectares under 

cmf depress' 011 nine h ''"^during recent 
mdu-trj » 


of prosperity, according to Mr. Henry Ford’s 
'Td e P A^ ilenf E went on to deal with 

-£^ion«nJ|e» 
Io!H?ia, “SftdSf al W«30>7acrot 

tnUhcs Sr of UdW ™*£; n 
SS. 'otth^fon* are Me •§£«* • 

Sf 'Santo! ranir™ ’the most valuable 

sTta^oSSSna 1 ™/"^ f ^a£m eommer- . 
•_ilv the most exploitable. Brazil is 

bh h th, o^Kco^ur^ 1 ^ 

eighth for rice and S , 1929) 

If the Indian Government had any 

Slss^sSfis 

'e, t to their respective colonies. The Japane-e 

^Tot'A^ray towns. g “uSer' 1 tho influence 

i 

en\ ironments. 

The System of Colonizing in Brazil 

Mr Singh gave me the following ir.format.on 

a n,dL~ £ Slonrrn rontrf ihich has 

f, m jh one hundred and twentj j 1 - 0 ) ' .j 
The purchaser is requeued to make a «maU 

;::Z implements, m.d some plant 3 for cultivation 

° n iC 1 .he" t cr!r'of a country c-tnbli-l,ing a 
colon? it i- undertaken in a sometihat jhfh'ro .t 
manner. The Government or more often th- 



Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri 

Bv CHINTAHARAN CHAKRA VARTI, h.a. 

H ARAPRASAD Sastri — tlic grand old fast failing he could always be found in 
scholar of Bengal, one of the most his study busy with his books — sometimes 
important pioneers of research work dictating papers to some of his eager 
in Indology in this part of the country, disciples or reclining by the side of one 
•the world-renowned Sanskritist, passed of his book-shelves and wistfully hunting for 
peacefully away in his Calcutta residence on gome information from this book or that, 
the night of the 17tli November last. He He was in his manners a typical 
Was almost * an octogenarian at the time of Brahmin Pandit — full of humour, outspoken, 
his death, having been bom in 1853 sympathetic though outwardly appearing to 
< December G). He came of a wcll-knowm be just the reverse of these — a type which 
Bralimin-Pandit family which could claim a unfortunately is fast disappearing. He 
long Hue of veteran scholars who occupied was not familiar in the game of hide and Seek 
a von- important place in the cultural in his dealings. He called a spade n spade 
history of Bengal. “Nearly half the real not knowing how to be insincere and say 
■Sanskrit celebrities of the land me disciples what he did not believe to be true. He 
of this family,” wrote Mr. Bamaprasnd Boy, would thus often appear to bo veiy rough 
■the first judge-elect of the Calcutta High and this aspect of his character had made 
Court and the sou of Raja Rammolmn him unpopular among a certain section of 
Roy. the people. But those who had the privilege 

He was ontiioly a self-made man. Reduced of coming into intimate contact with him 
to extremely straitened circumstances he know that his roughness was only superficial 
found himself in great difficulty in finding and he it as all affection and tenderness 
money for prosecuting his studies. But iiitliin. 

that fabulously generous “friend of the poor” He was a deep-read man, His informa- 

Pnmlit Isvar Chandra Vid\ nsagnni ojlerrd tion was based not only on printed works, 
him hoard and lodging which enabled him to but also on manuscripts, a very large number 
£0 on with his studies. Though subsequently of \\ Inch he had to go through. Few scholars 
there was a temporary misunderstanding have had to deal with as many manuscripts as 
between the two, the Mnhnmnhopadhynya he and for so long a time, 
ever gratefully remembered ami eloquently lie began his search of Sanskrit inanu- 
dcseribed the* valuable and tnneh help he scripts on behalf of the Government of India 

received from Yidynsagam. as early as 1891 on the death of Dr. Itnjemlm 

His was a life dedicated to Indologi Lala Mitra who was in charge of the work 
for more than half a eetituiy ; for it Mas as for a long time. In this connection he 
f rlv as the year 1878 that, at the request examined important collections of mnnu«crijit« 

» -i, Haiendra Lala Mitra, he translated in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, etc. not examined by 
rnunlhtmiti Upnnhhail into Knglish and the late Dr. Mitra and described them in his 
• ' C 'st d him in’ the preparation of his Xotiwof SansKrit Manuscripts (Vols. 1— IV). 
assis ^oik on Nepalese Buddhist He a?*o acquired several thousands of MSS. 

inonunit * ^ Jifj> as a mere school- for the Government of India on the publiea- 

Iiteta ^ vor h under heavy odds tion of the descriptive catalogue on 1 \ Inch 

maser ^ ^ occasion to describe in he ivas engaged. He was deputed by the 

v. c . the course of conversations. Ilonas Government on several occasions to examine 
detai j 11 ^ untiring worker, and even the very important manuscript collections 

T • “ Ms hv* xears when his health was loeate<l in the Nepal Durbar Libiniy. In two 
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big volumes he described the important MSS. 
ho® examined there. Here he 
many manuscripts o£ outstanding ; 

the find o£ which have been very useful m 
the determination of the chronology ot 
Sanskrit^ literature. In 1908 be accompanied 
Prof. MncDonnel in Ins tone in AortUem 
India and collected rare \ ed.e m»nnsertp£ 
for the Max Muller Memorial at UMoui. 
Sometime after he “played an 

in arranging for the parch.! , tl dcrfld 

and despatch to England ot me 
collection of Sanskrit mnnu-enpts ( » 

about 7000) which ^ 

Shumslicrc Jung of Qvford 

presented to the Bodlcuu ^ dated 

—as occurs in nn Cnrzon. He 

5th January 1010 of m thc Asiatic 

also edited and publul Bangiv.i 

Society of Bengal as also >Jr»m ^ 

Sahitya Parishat some o ^ gamacaritn 
works discovered bv • an} t j lC m0s .t 

and the Bnuddha gnn rt „ndpoint 

history of Eastern u( ^* , tl benefit of 

Scholars '^"Yo il.e tld of Sanskrit 
liis vast knowledge n acquaintance 

literature resulting fro ri p t material 

with this extensive ot ™'™ 0 ' f Sanskrit 
from his descriptive cat.il g { which havl . 
manuscripts (six volu - {rom prefaces 
already come out) a "p refncos „£ particular 
appended to them. historv of the 

volumes, gave m , llp,a '' 'a were found to he 
literature of the volni o£ „ 1C present 

highly useful. At the <1 Jo makc arrangc- 
writor, he was pres P - co pies of these 

nients for the issue of separa F >nd the 
prefaces apart from .be eatajt ^ 
preface of the grai • prefaces contain 
separately Ji^L.hcrod from MSS. 

much valuable maten. „■ ^ ^ betrayed In* 
In these he 'vas tanm t „ antiquity 

inclination tmVa1 V f literature than is wmallj 
for many !,br r;l* xVis a mi sfortuno to 
. aligned to them* “ ^urc that Pandit 
students of San^ ^ not finish the 

Haraprasad Sa^tn thereby pre-ent 

rX.’fEi S and vah, aide history 

of Sanskrit literature. 


In these days of extreme specialization 
most of the scholars in India confine 
themselves within the narrow limits of 
the subjects of their adoption, and it is 
mowin"- very difficult to get hold of scholars 
ivho can speak with any amount of authority 
on topics not within the limits of then 
‘watertight’ compartments. Mahamahopadhynya 



Matomali 01 ».ll.ya;a ran.l.t tthaprasad Ssstr, 


Ilaraprasad Sastri was however, happilv, « 

verv^fev ' 1 scholars vho" had immense familiar- 
ity with almost overt- Itraneli of Indologj. 

•' Tt is difficult to give even a bnef acoou.lt 
„f the literary activities of Mi.han.aho- 

padhvava Hnrnpra'-ad Sn-tri, for t in "or« 

man fold inasmuch a- there does not seem to 
exist any branch of Tmlolngy to winch he has 
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literature. “The work of imagination of this 
young writer is like the strides of a prou 
and haughty lion,” wrote Bankim Chandra. 

A translation of the work so pleased the 
great Shakesperean critic Prof. Dowdcn that 
lie remarked, “It will extend the horizons of 
Western Imagination.” Dr. Brajendranath 
Seal gives to this work the first place in 
Bengali literature. The work has been 
translated in many European and Indian 

' anS In the field of old Bengali literature ho 
was one of the pioneer workers. He was 
Z of 6 the first l draw . the attention of 
scholars to the wealth lying 11 - 

In fact even scholars JJ* 

pursuade themselves to agree wi rk 

not but recognize the importance b 

in this direction. Ho >*£2 
necessary in quoting what p 310) 

in the dlcutta Bedew (August 3W) 

in this connection as 1 m be 

appreciation of his work y ‘ s h 0 uld be 
called his literary. »PP»^be b lind7o the 
the last roan, S“ ld h °’ ' d d to Bengali 

invaluable services he has ronuu 

literature.” , . , t]ic lifelong 

It cannot be said that ^ 

labours of this unass g richly 

receivedthc recogniiaon thatte ^ CJR 

deserved. He wa ,, v „ ya by the Government, 
and a Mahamahopa 3‘ J* rccen tly conferred 

The Dacca University only receu^.^ ^ 

on him the honorary .{“Great Britain only did 

Boyal Asiatic Society rf.Cxroat. m ^ . ts ,. f 

the right thing m S ld fr 0m the 

thirty honorary n^ 1 to different 
• of 0 ? " ti r S oclc”y of Bengal 

countries. The A f wor k all through not 
' St a Mow m 1910 when dm system 


was created-but also elected hun its . 
President for 1919 and 1990 and thus 
conferred upon him the highest honour at its 

‘t;.,: Asiatic Society of- Bengal as also 
the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat-of which lie 
was the President and earnest promoter for 
a number of years, undertook to present 
volumes of essays to him in recognition of his 
valuable work. The commemorative volume 
of the Parishat was to bo presented to hun 
on the occasion of his attainment of the 
seventy-fifth year. It was the first part 
of the 5 Parishat volume alone that could 
be informally presented to hun in August 

‘““‘A charge was often found to have been 
levelled amiinst the great savant that his 
researches were all embodied in papers- 
wliich were invariably short in size and lie 
had no large original work to Ins credit. 

The Mahamahopadhyaya heartily laughed a 

this charge. But his admirers owe luma 
du ty and“ they should acquit him of this 
charge by arranging to publish an edition 
of his collected papers as is being done by 
1 liCdarka? Research Institute in 
respect of the writings of the scholar 
associated with the name of the Institute. 
Could not the Bangiya Sahitya Panshat 
and the Asiatic Society of Bengal undertake 
5,o task of publishing respectively Ills 
Bengali and English papers ? ■ This would 
enable the future generation to form an idea 
of the valuable work done by the scholar 
all through his life in the pages of 
journals — little known, forgotton or 

inaccessible. In fact, this would be doing 
real honour to the memory' of one who may 
be said to have laid down his life at the 
altar of the goddess of learning. 




Personality “ 

Mr Peter Freemnn gives a discourse on the 
cultivation of personality m his ''Personality .n 
Eve™lay Life” pubHshed in Tie Hue Bmltt. 

He says: 

should hare an ideal tor one’s body as well j 
1.' one's mind. The latter cannot be trnclv efficient 
■llUcSed or onict-thinlnne, retentive and forceful 
Sont to working in harmonious co-operation with a . 

b ° i 5,Sta' 1 mind'B’ SSmtitt is the outward, erpres- . 
Bear in mum an jw » lt i9 tic mirror of 

Ss 0 inn”?life’..,.alinedfaeeis often the reflect, on 

of V^hTU?4"cal that has to be the medium of the 
, . a V vt* Knp’a mind and spirit. The importance. 
S?„,e, el making the best of one’s body and OOP 

ward e ’ ! .l!' ess ’°" “ ti S„™“fnl attention must he given 
;» th , ?„™u„n 8 n w cU modulated and expressive 
^pacSl am(n.tnrat movement, and to physical 

” P fem the 6 SS of' 'such things as finger nails, teeth 

and hair, are i . m P??” , ’ t t ^'“ r u’e that the mind is the 
Whilst it is on y t jj e T j t! j that mind should 

measure of the man, »t through which to 

express its wisdom and p Crsona hty which, if 

Together these 6 , am ls at the over- 

right, ly cuU ‘T a HUmjtnble human possibilities 

open door of ilhnutaO n wUh the crr01 ,cou B idea 

, Let no one be mis - Qr fame t0 become a 
that onenuiElposses - false in every respect, 

personality » £ "? ,C ‘ , aristoeraey-tlie autocracy of 
There « onl; mo tcft wc find as many 

character. .^"mining village ns we should in 
nristoerats m any . nn ^ a ^ 9 pc rvant, and under no 
S§2 Ss r Jsiould it be allowed to enslave him or 

^ hW S‘qnality^ thu “ul hn^ t0 nppreeiate 

creating of lingering sunset, yet be penni- 

' the deep.bcauU«i of^ng *cll-is a poet. He 

So secs a^oimtain feelings, can 

Tbe soul, refleeted oy J reeponge to. the call of 

be developed by =“ t0 be found and m whatever 
beauty wherever n 

form. . nossiblc to remain soul-less, inhuman. 

It tt »LJS^ mid also become a personality, and 
uncouth, t ^on to one’s fellow-being^. 

an abiding cultivation of the spirit. 

Then, there is the fl Mtr f y stt 

Ihis tas K Boldina of a theological creed ; the only 
region, f a belief in oneself as part 

belief that ** tnjritual unirerse. 

of a great and groic g P urge, but really a very 
‘ A hard task, some ,h e oneness of Wc. 

one if individual from another- 

Whatever separates 


money, mind or nrnnncm-thc two fundamental law« 
of birth and death are common to all. 

Egypt in the Cycle of Civilization ‘ 
Writing in The Aryan Path Mr. William H. 
Steer describes the rycle of Egyptian civilization : 

Dunn" its long history there have been many 
market Snclualion in the intdlcctmJ as wefi ” 
the national life of Egypt. Most of its 
experienced this wax and wane within its ' own 
period, and the whole of its history, from Menes 
till it finished as a power, proved the certainty oi 

C * 'Before Egypt became united it had least GOO }’««■» 
of history. iFnited Egypt lias been known from UW 
n. C. (some chronologists say 5SG9 n. g) and ‘here 
were thirty Dynasties up to the time of Alexander 
the Great. The Middle Kingdom, r°ugMy 2 jOO 


were thirty Dynasties up to the time 

the Great. The Middle Kingdom, roughly ZSW 

n c. was eminent in literature 

during its course many private libraries , exi-u 
The weaker reign of the Shepherd King 9 ! •“ 
the Hyksos, followed ; then came, circa 1700 B. G, 
the First Empire, with Thebes m tb ®. 
and notable for the endeavour of K»g Jkbi nat 

(Amcnhotcp IV) to set up the worship of ono God, 

the source of light and life. It huled- aml h ^ 
the First Empire, to be succeeded by the 
Dynasty, 1400 B. c., with Rnmescs II as its 
ruler, and with sings of decay evident all throng 
the reign of his son ftenepthali. There was a rally 
fri of Bamcsi III, *nd tlurtuatmne to 

as* 

sssi « 

&f'l«»SE„gfendb,K"r Empire, Egypt 

SUE# “tnSiy, fi«ion.' & her monument, 
are he? great legacy, and ui them Egypt dl rJ >£ay ® . c j ic 

sb£ SW 

More than India, or Assyria, or Babylon. .FSnfJtuw*! 
land of art and stones in stones, and in the 

decoration wee to depict .taelct-wolt, »mt 

ropying In/Krioi colouring w.. nramfraj; 

fef-Ss 

i Sf STpSSl rerind - 
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gtMSS Sl«B^“ occ,, pat™. *&=*-*«* ail that has come down to » 


in ciieci, wav wealth serve life, we net? 

clock and have to make come d own to us* ui 

not throw overboard all that ” ’ j nlatc thcm 

_ the form of can still teach us something. 

better. The tr^ck eliqu i ry and experimentation 

The New Benares The scientific spir t ot q * uUimate , “all human 

if S/.SSr 

imbibe one another s though ^ WO rld. This age : “respect for human pe=on. y^ human j n ter- 

birth too new India and abetter w ^ ^ R a'Jrfopmeot, fruitful aod,ha™o"3 thD for 


ble. Une may w philosophers 

about Brahma, sadhus P Kf is many of ‘he? 
shrines. 0n% may tate-or leave a ^ Ho ,, City 
a 3 he pleases. But that . 0 f her existence 

is insisting ail these P" U e“ium. tig ^ bre »th of 
and which is really ~ j.y= ,u CO rce iyhceen 

spiritual wisdom is n )“!' t “!! 0 root tnor i *JJ« 
meditative amt actite lift ' 1 Bv curious prwiss 

huilditiq of modem man as a saentist 

of self-deception we “"^Sody phj»“- 

^ a i n a“^t 0 n7.StS .If ^.."wc’cSi 


of religious truth. He says . 


religiou a truth, iie su} s . ^ ^ ^ venture 

"i; M a scientist oI ’rii? whole P' r g’ n | “ ,it5 '} n 0l £ respect *1” states 

him a dreamer. Afraid ma , icma «-. proved. mth® ifSifkd by the fact that more and 

_ I*-. _ Sgggi&Stf.g 

Mr. OrflJ*? . 3SS^>^“SJ,S& '»:.!! 1 

“m^i e h^mc one of 

T ftnrnocon duliratmn, vmcn.c« , 'industrial. him in n-ling hw n ^ k ri in ," . trv . hi« fnreliml* 

ideas i of content, hns.hceomc large ^ ^ t j, c to fo.-w ; although when <* J ^ :, t nn( j hH ,i ir n 

vta character . h in empineal en machine. were trnn»form«i to j nranin tc in him-clf. 

V-?iwhkhthc Westerner pr ev.-ipn of,, a intial faith, .the 

deities wh‘ cn n (1 nnU7ation. *“! n l‘. > fln d Nationalism, Jj 
capitalism' attitude, demoo imairc of hw ,j 

the historical “I'" he;,,, made 'ideal, which ,, 


vere irnn»»»‘»^. - incarnate in Itun-cu. 

K'while ‘’ill .hwovery 4-g* **&, 

,„e is as JSESMJSSftii* 

In short, m ‘_ . there a re ,m T. or adapt to ah-cnce of clear proo j(* assumption. Of 

experience. „mot >" ’Sns ot tn>n*W»n- , ta t eporar to be o«t* oryjo l ‘ r „„, 

rational cxp^™“ hence, th' I» SJ nui.t be rourw. this is only the rmt«.ace ^ ^ n , „ 

moilern eoa'h ^ ho fel.l 'h „,, ( i tvlirsf that the stlamment of reluri u Iru „j^ne nM . wlileh 

There arc some ” h . re ore other. fnmI „ lir „ Krim „t f 'l 110 ™,- j Ui”h in it . turn e. rtlCt. 

rejected ''h“ ,c “^holWl i" 'ft ^lom of life, even j 0 ., ir ,„ the esumn.™ 1 end wti w , |„ li( ,. „„fl 

tril wisdom IS emot , oaA , (,„„ „ mt b ! ' of Tfralilv. II !■ ll'l< 

‘ ' illnmmate more «n d >" „ „ on 

SSrott'-CoJe »< i'H'in.-" 


sale. . tradition. 

all wi«tlom w C ^ b TnUne< < i 7 to°ueh*}one of 

j" ^“fhew '”e ot 'SnTfo«- 

though, tne*; . matter* *.VYtnife while th 
truth in « 1 ^} ” child «t* , t *3ii!o»o*>hi p * *! f 
the pUjtnS .. oI ^ivc .the P w Oriental < 
arc trying J® V; nnP ction. lo?^ 1 
and, in thip f^j ln*trueUon- 

tions for ui«5bt arm 


*cx ia “like 
the latter 
[ escape, 
civilua* 
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THE MODERN REVIEW. FOR DECEMBER, 1931 ' 


Modem Marathi Poetry 
The growing vernacular literatures of India 
nre one of the mo=t promising signs of the 
nrti'tie ami intellectual awakening of tho people 
of the different parts of India. . Irofc^sor 
Madhava Rao T. Pntwanlhan writes m Triceni 
on Marathi poetry : 

Modem Marathi poetry b essentially lyTical. It 
b influenced 1"’ English lyrical poetry of the Eomantic 

u •»» fi “y ^ “5? FftJS 

niclul renJcrins of «ome tiigluh lyncs 
,"X? raw bv Vision Morcahwar JUhsiani 

S' vkolV In Bcrar. Modem Marathi poetry tmttcn 
I' “ ttm.tri S-JS models is of «;e„ f,r her 

^&av££r#% 

kcwhwwnt, are all representatives of 

lire, Tumbo .and Uutta are a r between 
the nc-w lyrical They wr. . h 

tfftaftW (b ' ,8?2) Tamb0 

(b. 1835 ), Tekade ( ’ were the poets who now 

UnUtevi sradll poety-readme rohhe. 

I«'R«n to attract Hae (Sdaroj, Bendalltar and 

£ dSwpJS 

lindeht world. Govinda^J wh i e h field lus 

poet tv and took to wnting p rf | dw i success. 

hb ,r ~ * 

S'tniis c wK ! ;>"“>kr Kl «»inj & *s 

pixdllie Hendtdtara » “ ** 

mnioritv.... 


Shridhar Ranade, Girish and Adnyatarasi were 
among its moving spirits. The last named published 
in 1923, under the auspices of the Mandal, ‘Maha? 
rashtrn Bharada'— nn anthology of modern Marathi 
poetry, and Girisha published in the same year 
similarly his 'Unfortunate Kamala’ a popular long 
poem describing the Bufferings of a Hindu child- 
widow.— , , 

In 1927 was published the second volume of Tambcs 
poetry— a veritable mine of gold. Most of these 
lyrics nre simply matchless. They arc of endunng 
interest. The poet had been confined to bed with ® 
serious illness, and these utterances inspired by the 
gleam' that was dimly visible through the shadow 
of death, are as sublime as they are pathetic. They 
arc richer in colour, imagery and intensity than the 
songs of Sumant’s ‘Bhavnninada,’ which were 
published in the pages of ‘Kavya-Ratnavah’ . a little 
earlier. As the recitations have turned people away 
from active reading to passive listening, these two 
books unfortunately, in tfic absence of a champion 
reciter, have not yet received their due ; while 
Tiwari's spirited but prosaic ‘War-songs’ have run 
through three or four editions 1 . 

Madhav Julian’s ‘Sudharak’ was published m 
1928. It is a strange mixture of romance and satire, 
original in conception and execution but very 
annoying and bewildering to hide-bound critics. 
The same year saw the publication of the. ‘Mango- 
grove’ of Girish. It is a love-story of village- me. 
Early in 1929 came ‘Yashodhan’— a comprehensive 
collection of Yoshavant’s lyrics. That the edition 
was exhausted within nine months and bears ample 
testimony to Yashavant’s great popularity. In the 
same year, was published the Marathi version of 
‘Umar Khayyam’ from tho original Persian. In 1930, 
Girish published a romprensive collection of his stray 
lyrics m ‘Kanclianaganga.’ 
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Latin words.” As is the case with San start worts, 
in Malay words the accent {alls on the last syUame 
but one! The name Apuna, for exalte, 
pronounced by the . Javanese as ^L nu ' nc { a tion 
features worth mentioning are that the P ^ 
of most the Javanese words has 
that the original meanings t , 0 V \u o ! ,V^ ra tion of 
often been modified and that the aspiration 
aspirate consonants is not found. , tw i w two 
The old Javanese language of 

Sanskrit words Bam, «*»*> ' i, often 
poetry.” We also find that the ter ]itcrat|lr| , was 
• used as synonym for Ved. ‘Vnatc .. W e may 

treasured in that Kan language^ j Indian 

assert, largely derived from or nspured particularly 
originals. We meet with Sanstn , ^ n obihty 

among the bin, das and designations of tne nou 
and the high functionaries of J ava- known 

Eulere and other chiefs of Central Ja d ^ The 

by the titles, raja, prabti, adip , these are raja. 
Indian or Sanskrit equivalen „ ry rulers ami 

«*”■» (Stt - 

vadana). , , we find that there 

In the case of P ers , on jLhic^irigm but also names 
are not only names of TavSnSe nobility always 
of Bansknt ongrn. preference for such 

appear to have had a d stincx ^ etc it may be 
names as Suryannata, the y are 0 f Sanslait 

asked how thes ® J 1 ™ 6 ?,' ^jSaSe nJbiUty, especially 
elements, appealed to the Ja not nowadays used 

when we find that such names Dutch archfeologjsts 
in India. The answer that « ti(m } s: “The 
including Hr. Vogev g tve doubt, primarily due to 

use of such names /s no do > . ^ { they 
Hindu influence, b "* m nf a prolonged independent 
must be- the outcome d 

development.” mandapa, which means ‘a 

- The architectural term, j* JLj tQ the student of 
pillared hall” is of r p Pe< its Javanese equivalent is 
Javanese architecture. applied to a pig ,pdlared- 

pendapa, a name which .u *PP“ ^ q{ f m which 
Wl attached to the h ousc, receive their guests, 
the Javanese chiefs are wont 10^ influence of Hindu 
A telbng evidence of ™ u inched by 
culture on .that of , »Up hero of the 

“enjoy among 
popularity 


culture on that of the hero of the 

Javanese mythology. Sn n pandava brothers, 
Hindu epic "“X^^Ariuna 1 Nakula and Sahadcva 
Yudhishthira, Bh J™ R ’^ffiion of Java, as greata 
“enjoy among the I*>Pj”£j{ f their origin. Indeed 
popularity a9 ™, 5® the two epics, the 
the legends narrated in tn bccome M popular in 

an d the na e F0 completely 

has been ™„j n». arc truly national 


Congress and the Haases 

■ professor C. cl,s=S 

World on tbe .v^ n ^ c i 0 he say 3 '• 

In course of this article . rfned: t hc 

Two alternatives could be m E hoer want m 

^'ey mT <&> “ d 

course of time ; or tnej 


become the powerful instrument of a revolution, the 
like of which the world has not yet witnesmd. 0 
who desires steady and substantial progress must 
necessarily be conscious of such ftSwoS* 

live of the fact whether he is a leader of tne people . 
or 6 a representative of . the British Govemm»'. 
Historv reneats itself: it is not wise to presume tnai 
the huge population of India will not smuggle c> 
hetter antffreer existence even by means whicn may 
be condemned by social and moral thinkers, provided 
toe"i 5 consciousness for such progress is not 
dtrected in time in the right channel. • 

From this point of ™w. the -resolution of he 
Congress on Fundamental Eights and Du les and the 
economic programme may be considered to the 

JoliaStonstitntjonrf 

effort to lay down new foundations on ^ich to huu 
the structure of the Iudian society of the future, tne 
ES> to the country must work ir .the digest 

S “%l^lr 3£i fe’ecmfo^ 

%&&*&&**** 

wmmM 

Sc”ffwc 8 «re”’lteii- Tpregrois ^adopting a more 

^S-to* 1 a”n5« 

SSftoW economic life of thc country. 

Unemployment, and How to Prevent It 
“Retrenchment can not be an 

remwlv to trade depression ■« tne uneven 

distribution that is the primary and 'he mo t 
o, Standing cause of trade depression. Mr. 
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Modern Marathi Poetry 
The growing vernacular literatures of India 
are one of the most promising signs of the 
artistic and intellectual awakening of the people 
of ’ the different parts of India. Professor 
Mndhavu Rao T. Pot ward Imn writes in Tritvni 
on Marathi poetry s 

Modern Marathi poetry U essentially lyrical. It 
is influenced by English lyrical poetry of the Romantic 
Period. It began some fifty years ago with the 
loose but graceful rendering of some English lyrics 
into Marathi verse by Vishnu Morrahwar Mahajani 
of^Akola in Berar. Modern Marathi jioetry written 
on the Sanskrit classical models is of even earlier 
origin. It lias not yet gone out of vogue and its 
great representative today is Badhudas (b. 1884) of 
Saneli who in his Ronavihar,’ ‘Vanavikari and 
‘Grinavihar’ has attempted to narrate on a grand 
scale the ancient story of the Romayana. Tilak, 
Keshavasut, Mndhavanuj, Chandrasekhar, Vinayak, 
Bee, Tumbe and Dutta are all representatives or 
the new lyrical school. They were born between 
the years 1863—1875. Of these only three, 
Chandrasekhar (b. 1871), Bee (b. 1872) and Tambc 

(b. 1874) are still living. 

Sumant (b. 1881), .Badhudas (b. 18S4), Govindagraj 
(b. 1835), Tekade (b 1887), Tiwan (b. 1887) anti 
Balakftvi Thombaro (b. 1891) were the poets who now 
began to attract the small poety- reading public. 
From amongst these Govindagraj, Itendalkar and 
Balakavl were the leading poets of the present 
century. They were more gifted, more assertive and 
more combative than their predecessors ; and they 
were greatly instrumental in making modern Marathi 
poetry popular with the rising generation of the 
student world. Govindagraj soon gave up writing 

K - y and took to writing plays in which field his 
ante was crowned with unparalleled success. 
Again it was the youngest, Balakavi. who was the 
to pass away. lie was accidentally run over by 
a train in 1918. In 1919 passed away the great 
Govindagraja and also Tilak, and in 1920 the 
vigorous and prolific Rcndalkara was gathered to the 

mnjont^.^j published the first volume of Tambc's 
noctrv. He is vinavnka’s junior by two years and 
was “bom a year “before" Dutta. lie hails from 
Central India and belongs to what is known ns the 
Greater Maharashtra. For years he had been 
composing lyrics.. They were known to his few 
friends and admirers ; but he was not at nil nnxiom 
to sec them published. At lost, in 1920,. Prof. V. (1 
Mvdev of the Indian IVomcn’s Umvcrsiti collected 
tho stray lyrics, published them in book form and 
rnmmonccd to give them publicity by reciting them 
S the Students of the Poona Colleges. What with the 
exmiisifo lyricism in Tambc's. poetry and what with 
the reciters sweet voice and expressive, almost 
theatrical gestures -the recitations were a grand 
success- Tnmbe’s haunting song '0 fix not on me 
those forceful eyes of thine’ was soon on the Jijw of 

a11 Tust^alKnit^^t time was formed nt Foonn the 
•xTnlinrnshtra Sharada Mamlir’— an association 
nrimarilv S roots ; but people like Prof. Vnmana 
SluUnra Jo=hi and Prof. Datta \am-mn Potndar 
who do not write verm and are jet interested in 
ly ’ , >oe fry. could and did join it. Its members 
!Sdft C7’on Sundays to road,- to hear, to 
discuss and to enjoy modern poetry. Ananta-tanay, 


Shrulhar Ratiadc, Girish anti Adnyatavasi were 
among its moving spirits. The last named published 
in 1923, under the auspices of the Slandal, ‘Maha- 
rashtra Sharada’— an anthology of modem Marathi 
jwetry, and Girislia published in the same year 
similarly his . ‘Unfortunate Kamala’ a popular long 
poem describing the sufferings of a Hindu child- 
widmr.— 

In 1927 was published the second volume of Tambc’s 
iioetry— n veritable mine of gold. Most of theso 
lyrics arc simply matchless. They are of enduring 
interest. The poet had been confined to bed with a 
serious illness, and these utterances inspired by the 
gleam that was dimly visible through the shadow 
of death, arc as sublime as they are pathetic. They 
arc richer in colour, imagery and intensity than the 
songs of Sumant’s ‘Bnavaninada,’ which were 
published in the pages of ‘Kavya-Ratnavali’ . a little 
earlier. As the recitations have turned people away 
from active reading to passive listening, these two 
books unfortunately, in the absence of a champion 
reciter, have not yet received their due ; while 
Tiwan’s spirited but prosaic ‘War-songs’ have run 
through three or four editions 1 

Madhay Julian’s ‘Sudharnk’ was published . In 
1928. It is a strange mixture of romance and satire, 
original in conception and execution but very 
annoying and bewildering to hide-bound critics. 
The same year saw the publication of the ‘Mango- 
grove’ of Ginsli. It is a love-story of village-life. 
Early in 1929 came ‘Yashodhan’— a comprehensive 
collection of Ynshayant’s lyrics. That the edition 
was exhausted within nine months and bears ample 
testimony to Yashavant’s great popularity. In the 
same year, was published the Marathi version of 
‘Umar Khayyam’ from tho original Persian. In 1930, 
Girish published a eomprensive collection of his stray 
lyrics in ‘Kanchanaganga.’ 


The Indo-Javanese Civilization 
To the same paper, Mr. T, N. Ramaehandran 
contributes n very interesting article on tho 
“Golden Age of Hindu-Javanese Art" Sir. 
Ramchamlrnn writes: 

Many of the present geographical names in Java 
cannot but instil in our minds a feeling of apprecia- 
tion derived from the conviction that they should 
have been largely derived from or inspired by Indian 
originals. The highest, peak of the isle is called 
Semeru or Smern. It is needless for me to point 
out that one is at once reminded of the Mount 
Snmerti of Indian mjthology. 

Javn is divided into many districts, one of which 
the eastern-most one, is called Bcsuli.' purely this 
is the Javanese form of the Sanskrit Vanm, the 
King of the scnvnts. The attribution of this name 
to that part of the isle is explained' by Hr. Vogel 
as probably due to the existence of “some sanctuary 
dedicated to the serpent deity" ( Vast At). 

The central river in Java, and for the matter oi 
that the principal river of Java, which, takes its origin 
from the southern slopes of a mountain called irwAK, 
bears the illustrious name Scrag ft, a name evidently 
derived from the Sanskrit Saragit, (he glorious river 
now known as the Oogra, on the banks of wlucn 
was situated Ajodhyn, the seat of Sri Kama. it 

The Japanese and the Malay languages, are a» 
full of words of Sanskrit origin as the English w o , 
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Latin words.” As is the cose with 

in Malay Avoids the accent falls on the last synan^e 

but onef The name Am for example^ wUi^e 

pronounced by the _ Ja ^ nC9 t L t the pronunciation 
features worth mentioning are that the p _ grange, 

of most the Javanese words JV*f taSto 
that the original meanings of the : rat ; on 0 f 
often been modified and that the aspiration 
aspirate consonants is not found. , by two 

The old Javanese language is denot^ 7 £ 

Sanskrit words, Basa. kavi, t.e., t ; 5 often 

poetry.-' We oho tal th.t the *™ 
uscd as Byn™ for y<i. we may 


originals. We meet with Sanskrit name i • bllity 
among the birudas and designations of the nooi y 
and the high functionaries of Jara. known 

Rulers Snd other chiefs of Central Java ar ^ ^ 

by the titles, rata, prabu, adip , are ra j a 

Indian or Sanskrit equivalents rulers anl 

prabhu, adhipah and ary a. n ( %^ ll % upah ). The 
chiefs are known as buputi ( > ^ mon ( rti 

designations “Oft common , cc dono (Skt. 

paii, dyaksa (Skt. adhyaksha), 

vadana). xee find that there 

In the case of Phonal b ut also names 

are not only names of Aralao bUity always 

of Sanskrit origin. preference' for such 

appear to have had a distinct P j t may be 

names as Suryavinata, tbey ar e of Sanskrit 

asked how these names, althoug Ability, especially 
elements, appealed to the Ja^n not nowadays used 
when we finathat such names Dutch, archfeologjsts 

in India. The “swer that l^utcn^ u «rhe 

including Dr. Vogft 5 1 /® doubt primarily due to 
use of such names is, _ n0 , present form they 

Hindu influence, but in their ro f onge d independent 
must be- the outcome of a promu* 
development.” mandapa, which means ‘a 

- The architectural term, ma P the 8tu dcnt of 
pillared hall” is of epeci. Javanese equivalent is 
Javanese architectura l , ^ t0 a %i g .pdlared- 
vendapa, a name which is app fma% q{ it> m which 
hall attached to the house, . tbe ir guests, 

the Javanese chiefs are Wit to ^ fluence of Hindu 
A telhng evidence o furnished by 

culture on that of Ja ™ 13 the hero of the 
Javanese mythology. . « vc pandava brothers, 

Hindu and fahadeva 

Yudhishthira, Bhima, Aiw"a , j„ ra as grata 

;« onj vf EVs swigs 
£ 

“4 bTCd in ,he isle 


Sflfjsatu. of the 

o5S and the 

economic programme may he considered J? B 9 to 

life of people arc likely to b j tb gigantic 

harmony, vith he greatest ‘ | m8 that must be 

SBS to 'be 

^Stradoption T^r^'r efrort - we 

?U£ °& 

baye also found it di TiSumstances, they 
socialistic d ?^ , "f tablv By i e d to steer a middle coupe, 
have been iacvl t a rJ y : bed c j ( her as enlightened capita- 
which ma y,.j£i d ^iSs m in which society continues 
lism or modified nenusm »" . wJth the acCcp 

to be orgamizcd o the e | roperty and its natural 
tanC fl, 0 rS« butm whfch adequate steps are, taken to 
COr °R^he evils of such a system are minimized by 
see that tne cv This cspcncncc of other 

viable guide to us ‘at this critical 
countries is a uao fc, Whatever our individual 
JU ^ Wfion we can no? get away from the fact that 
JhTftSSS wUl have to be built on the present. In 
the luiure problem ivill have to lie Laced 

0t e C o. W °™’nrp lively to progress with a silent, and 
whether we t y reT0 iu t j 0n in our economic life 

^'adopting a middle course referred to above, or 

whrthw ™a »rc litelv to progress by adopting a more 

H^Thc Ingres", outlook approximate to the middle 
oonrl, referH to above and does not contemplate a 
course . y-j (b non-violence as the basic 

violent re was obviously impossible for 

o, sudden change, of a violent 
SLactefa the economic Me of the country. 


Congress ^ ^ 

[ToWdon the Vj’sJys: 1 '° rk " rcmcly to trmle/iepn— ...y .. uie unevn 

[n course of this article - t he distribution that w the primary «nd the mo-i 

ouKMdi,,E ~ 5t 

»obe of time; or they j 


Unemployment, and How to Prevent It 
“Retrenchment can not lie an immediate 
remeily to trade depression Jt is the uneven 

distribution « - ^STi^JS *£ 
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Jnmnadaa H. Metha, in hia article 'The Tragedy 
of Unemployment” published in the Indian Labour 
Journal proposing the subject matter m tne 
above vein, proves to the hilt the bane of 
capitalism : 

If a factory employes 200,000 men produces Its, 5 

eroSt iorth^of wls a»t « «.« ,'yc.W. » everi, 
distributes! between the workers and the WflOO share- 
holders interestesi in tta ™“er", o1 ' on P thi 

dacwl will ultimately find buyers. But it on the 
other hand, the share-holders tafee away the larger 
slice of the 5 crores and the smaller portion h pmd 
as wa-es to the 200.000 workers, poods will not be 
cnmrdetelv consumed. The ten thousand share-holders 
have no need to consume more than a ccrtrnn 
find the workers nnmbennp 200,000 nave tne nceu 
to nurchasohut cannot afford to do so owing to 

nwessarv for their needs and they 

Siff ..V. rs. ssrs 

S" 1 * 8 diiproportionate'''d“tribntioi> fctchimr .utplus 

v he r %rU««. n a . r “t 

»wS. isjiutted rf- 

which cannot b fallowed bv unemployment. 

oo^ trade depression folo^by^ ^ > he . 

This state otan 1 cleare ,i nt uncompetitive 

dumped in the market revives. Tt „ therefore 

pnees and the tra r o{ boom nn d slnmp in 
a vicious circle nnrt tne J. r intervals. So much 
trade repeats inmost n re « ■ which arc supposed 

so that m European emmw be i ie ved that the 
to be free from "* ”ts in the 8nn which 

slump m trade is_ d Ev ‘ n tbe educated arc 
come once in ? .™ n . or SL superstition rather than 
inclined to i belie™ “ ‘g ^. 0 Sic ayaiam. Then 

recognize the defects t either dose down or the 

pnees decline, v ment of hands or intro- 

employers resortto M dyes relief after a few 

duction of short um onl t0 be caught in 

years ; trade «BM ™ fc ” y «iw ; the unemployment 

£. ttarS be 1™”' 

“"Slften Precis » sc* ntemcly: 

iu,tbLc.b,i M” 0 rS’iS. •S-SJS 

question of r( ’', 0T ?T, n ,^l with a view to rational ire 

Son is not ndvoented w-tn ^istc pnocs 

through the bert™ bntto climate private l\ro- 
acconling to demand w ^ of lbe nation 

Steering and to P . , - n pl<a j n ] in puape, all staple 

all means of FjjEjlawl ppeial services rendered. 

industries mitwnalirwl an nnd nationahration of 

The fight for ^ nT .\ by rfOe. puaraj without 
industries ebould g 0 ^ 1 ^ a socialist programme 


industries anomu *. tt aocini'* *"•■■■' 

natloitalhattori and * TSffi et then we are at rrrrant 
trill '■'’‘t.^f unS'uyu'cnt can only he cured I.J 

Laughter 

The nature |Jj U £,"t ^l. 'utility , ray" » 


Tho world will be in misery without laughter, a 
graveyard, with men in it as ghosts. Laughter » 
the supreme sign of contentment and happiness, tne 
ever full reservoir of all earthly felicity and 
God in His mercy created this world, so that ii« 
children might not brood over their troubles, but 
live and yet laugh. The choleric man, who puts 
and fumes and wastes his lungs in mad ravings, 
can find peace in its tender caress. The weary 
soul, the aching head and the careworn spirit can 
gain fresh vigour from its bubbling fountain, ine 
crying child, whose obstinacy can wear out au 
human patience, can be soothed by its homed drops. 
The weary official finds life freshened by its welcome 
sounds from the lips of a loved one. The man a 
the counter, maddened by the monotony of tn 
day, awaits its luring call at every step. Laughter 
indeed is an asset to eternal happiness, lo live 
with it, nay to live in it, should be the aim of ail. 
Yet it must be remembered that with laughter go 
other things ; true laughter really being the outcome 
of a rare combination of happy qualities. 

Of all poetic creations, none have ever been so 
endeared to us as the immortal Falstaff the Jung 
of Clowns", invoked by that “immortal hard ot 
Avon,” Shakespeare. How enchanting, and how 
lively lus wit is 1 How simple and how cnsp J 
Fallstaff seems to be the embodiment of all humour 
and laughter. FaUtnff is a type for all tunes, a 
rare specimen of human felicity, nd of nil tne 
complicated fabric of intellectual monstrosities i ana 
ethical incongruities. With his wonderful gift « 
ready and harmless humour, his power of expression 
ns harmless and appealing loo,, lus manner curiousij 
winning and endearing, he is indeed a most pleasing 
creation of the immortal poet’s imagination. A 
friend like F.il staff, free from Philistine sentiments 
and bovine stupidity, may prove a friend indeed I 

But unfortunately enough, Shakespeare has cast 
n gloom npon the lively career of FaUtaff bv tne 
sad aspect he has given to the end of ‘he big torsc- 
back-brcaker.” Quite contrary to the optimistic 
expectations of tbe render, Fnlstaff dies of a broken 
heart, indeed a most sad end for such a merry wnu. 
It is indeed most painful that a whole career spent 
in Wassail-revelry, in drinking and bottle-emptying, 
in lively wit and vociferous laughter, should enu 
in this manner. ... , _ t t„i 

When his dear chum, lus loved Pnnce iia>. 
assumed sovereignty, and put on feigned np|>eftnvncc 
to be nil of 111" oltl |.lnr-f«Hotr noil 111" booo 
compmKin, raf-taff al.ould l.a.c W™ tot iM 
then given up the ghost. Indeed, lie ought to nave 
laughed and laughed and laughed, till the vapou 
of life passed out of his huge carcn«e 1 

Origin of Urdu Literature 

Mr. S. Khuda BnUt«h describes the origin 
of Urdu Literature in The Luitwwy 

Journal He says that while Urdu P^try 
originated in South India, Urdu pro*o was 
born in the Fort William College, Culcutta. 

Hie fir«t impulse to literary composition in JJrfjj 
is given not by Delhi, hut by the Muslim Courts of 
Colkonda and' Kiiapnr. The newiy-nsen I 
it is to be noted howcicr, is neither the hte 
l,f Iho neonle nor a ro-ealcr of their ideas, for tjie 
jL„Il h o a^BoIkonO. (I»ko Telopi, Ml at Jiliap” 
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Kanareie— both Dravidian fffa 

from the Aryan tongues .modelled upon 

very inception this literature f rom A j t ; 

Persian. Indeed, it borrowed 'vlio esale 
it borrowed forms and ^ conventions ot^poeuc 
diction; the Qasida or laudatory ode > Masnaii 
love-sonnet; the Marstya. or <Iirge^^ ^ 
or narrative-poem with coupled rhj 
or satire ; the Ruba’i or epigram. q u h Qutb 

Golkonda became a literary were both 

Shah and his successor Abdulah Q ghah, 

poets of distinction. During the reig as 

Ibn Nishati composed two worf jLffiS* »“ d 
models in Daitoi dialect; to “‘"““valiant 
Phul-ban. The Court of Bipput was » g 1C26) 
literary centre too. Ibrahim Add 'ha cour t 

wrote the Nau-ras or nin e ^ ^ Brahman, 

poet of his successor All Add Shan, fu.ishan-i-Rhq, 
poetically known as Nusrati, «« tb V s LKn t^c 
a Masnavi of rare note, and distinction. hQwever ; 
were the heralds pioneers. ^680-1720) 

reserved for Wall of Aurangaba ( g.^. t0 fix 

and his contemporary and to, . . homage of 
the poetical standard which recei , f centu ries. 
their countrymen for nearly u ta their 

Indeed, competent judees . ^'rclii poetry in 

verdict that to . development J century was pre- 
Northern India in the XV 11 “ . influence, 
eminently due to Wall s mitiati hTU j a nd forged at the 
Urdu Prose was taken m hand anu ° Calcutta, 
school of , the Fort Wilharn ^ umr ^ ne d to prepare 
There eminent scholars were Momentous was 
’ vernacular text-books for , gfi the vernaculars, 
this step, for it not onlyd- lithography about 
but, with the introduction ot of the reading 

1837, brought books within the r nnd brjg htencd 

public. But the light that dlum thftt cftme from 



The Inhabitants of New Guinea 

The people of New' Gum™ “l/'of a 

culture, no written O' f^ry tales , says 

historical .natuK'.jnly fa fcOan® 


historical nature, h “^ C w Guinea, 

Isabel Robertson w ner metic they 

the author proceeds . 


Yet primitive as they, are, they have a ,gohty of 
their own, and quite a froo one , m0 stly very 
village communism. The lanci is w l . -L 
mountainous, but along the bradi ‘ d<.„ * land. This 

K5 ,3 .o a - L“ * 

ss asfe; ert s/srdb fe 

nestling teneaththe 

ed by the owner s cocoanut pajjg* Ullages. but are 
not close together as m g j i{e llke this is 

about ten yards apart. seasons of the year 

never monotonous ; tbe v ry g ‘ j t he wet season, 
bring their «« ' has influenza ami 
Christmas to Barter JSbmis mended, weak places 
malaria, and the fishing netsare m new ' Btring . Th e 
being taken out ana r ESg cat’s cradles, which 
old stnng is usedforplayi g Jn a bewildering 

they weave on fingers a ^yhen the rams arc 

variety of k^ma tl ^P at f the new season, and m 
over, garden work begins tb of the streams 

the sea whitebait throng themoums^ ^ the 

for a ^cek or two. knirm^ . . f ft tZ y hair) 
coastal Papuans ls<*j| fijji them up in leaves 
are busy " ettl rP„ ‘ b momUain Papuans then 

ready for cooking J barter their goods for 
descend to to “aclies „H times during to year, a 
a share of the tisn. At • fc hing on. 

certain amount of hunt 0 to hing for a day and 
Sometimes all the women s „ ftasl fish 

ivith the catch ,to? I 1 d a y ' the men trill po hunting 
for the men. Another > women’s hospitality. As 
and next day .return * 0 a close, towards the end 

the dry season is ^ q{ lovrer hills 

of September, the long, coarse gn. b dcioot9 flee 

is 'ttolfto’ flamS; » «» «'s* „»< 

in terror before the nam , them , j, 0 w, too, 

the villagers stand . w “ lt, ng W P trieklc 5n lt3 w de 
the nver has sunk to a narro ^ turns out 
stony bed, so one daj the 1 g the shallow nver 
builds a low sfime dam . ■ jo. Brfoiy the 

turning it^to the other. 8.ac m ^ r!vcr be cl but 
dam the fish arc left floPP^o t he dry monsoon 

arc not left flopping Ion . descends on soi 

dte down and “ “^‘“Then the flying fish 

f 1 " 1 v" d ’ fitenSig them to drifting twigs and 

Lays her eggs :asicnin n i taking branches 

eca-weed. All the mm ’collecting the eggs 

to support them, swim o that they <!o not 

(gelaruru). So calm 19 \f of FC mUe3 frora the shore, 
hesitate to venture a 9°. ^^ood store of gclantm for 
and they c °m e 1 bnc r K '" th th ffi„. i 3 liphtol before the 
the evening meal. Then _ th n {hc nigh t-hulden 

doorway bene * th f he d; ark g ry^ daint ilv prepared 
trees, the cooking P 9“™' family gather round 
food, and nhile it cooks, the ^muy g ^ the noar 

enjoying tb f e th “ >o1 ’ “ ne meal. Then is the time to 
approach of the evening ■ m ea of onc ’ g fnends 

descend to the village, jot ^ Mmmon stock 

round their fire, add ones .. . , 0 fajnr stories, or, 



Mahatma Gandhi’s Visit to the United States 
Mahatma Gandhi, it [3 finally settled of 
course, is not going to America. But it is interest- 
ing to learn what the effect of his visit would 
have been had he actually gone there. The yew 
Republic has an interesting editorial note on this 
subject: 


Mahatma Gandhi has announced that he is 
willing to visit the United States, at the conclusion 
of the London Round-Table conferences on Indian 
independence. Pressing invitations have come to 
him f tom prominent Americans such as Adolph S. 
Ochs, John Dewey. Jane Addams and many others. 
He hesitates to come here, however, on account of 
warnings that he may be turned into a laughing 
stock. The Reverend John Haines Holmes, a 
trusted friend of Mr. Gandhi, has assured him 
that he would bo exploited, ridiculed and misin- 
terpreted. Lite Einstein, the leader of India will, 
it is claimed, find his privacy violated by the mobs 
of blockheads who will gather to gape and lnnrfi 
at him. And Mr. Gandhi states that though he 
feels great affection for the American jx-ople, 
he will not come “unless they are willing to listen 
to my message rather than regard me as a curiosity.” 
To this ’’one can only ausher that many thou«ands 
of Americans who arc neither exploiters nor curiosity 
seekers Americans of whom foreigners know too 
little, arc deeply in favour of his visit to this country. 

To be sure, barbarous scenes will follow his 
’ nTrivnl in New York. He will be given an official 
Srnf by Jimmie Walker ; tickertapo will 
be showered upon him from the sky-scrapers 
of lower Broad nay ; a regiment of camea men 
will hound his steps : reporters for the tabloid press 
will besiege him for his opinions on everything 
under the sun, from the phallic turret of the Empire 
o? n »A RuUdine to the fox-hunting hats of our 
’"i^^Lronhers,* In short, all the idiotic, profane and 
‘mSm American lifi' .vill b« «™t 

£ be ttnut upon Mm. B,,t ' h °u)d Gandl.. 

visiting us because of inevitable vexa- 
f ™,fthe service of an idea, which has broken 
SU ™ c r in the Orient, ho ha. faco.1 much 
See tltt th»" ridicule : bttnpcr and in and 
SSwiSS death.- For all Ihonshtlul Antencsns, 

. sickness a ^e man who has summoned up 
Mr > G ™,r Lew in the Orient, stroncor than nil 
prodigicnis , which must deeply affect the 

nmSe’o '< hutnanitja l'ccinc the nation which 
tlic Western industrialism that he opposes, 
T* wW of in«nreent India might help immensely 

HfX of such human exchanges may be 
Tte oiandhi himself might suffer 

wlude'in^hc uSit^d Stab*, hut his visit would do 
Americans enormous good. 


Maxim Gorky on Primary Education in Russia 
The third or the _ decisive year of the Five- 
Year Plan in Russia is marked by a series of 
achievements in different spheres of national 
activity. One of the most important of these is 
what has been termed in the picturesque 
•phraseology employed by the Soviet workers, 
liquidation of illiteracy. The Soviet Culture 
Bulletin publishes the summary of an article 
published by Maxim Gorky on the anniversary of 
the introduction of universal education in Russia: 

On the anniversary of the introduction of universal 
elementary education in the Soviet Union, Maxim 
Gorky published an article on universal education. 
Widening the limits of social analysis Gorky gives 
practically an estimate of the fate of culture and of 
the situation of intellectuals in capitalist countries, 
turning after this to the problems of cultural revolu- 
tion in the USSR. Gorky shows on fact that the_ 
actual situation of capitalism induces it to fear an 
accumulation of intellectual power not only among 
the workers, but among the intelligcnUia as well. 
Tliis is the fear of an over-production of intellectuals. , 
Capitalism is afraid that intellectual power,, which 
it is no more in a position to absorb ana exploit for 
its own interests, mnj take sides with its enemy, the 
working class, and will then sene the great goal of 
the latter ns conscientiously. n s it has served the 
construction of the capitalist State's iron cage. 

Capitalism no more needs the intellectual creator, 
the inventor, unless he invents new models of guns’ 
and machine-guns, new war-gases and all other 
commodities of the future war against the proletariat, 
because every new blood-bath, whatever capitalist 
country will start it, will inevitably result in « mass 
destruction of proletarians. 

And the future war of the capitalist against the 
Soviet Union in particular will be nothing else but 
nn attempt to strengthen, even though for a short 
period, their power over the workers. 

Capitalism needs the intellectual only in the 
quality of nn obedient servant, executing without 
murmur the orders of the riding class, which gives 
him a more or less satisfactory living. A proletarian 
intellectual is dangerous for capitalism, and this 
danger is the greater, the more talented he K 

After this M. Gorky turns to the question oi 
cultural construct iio work in the USSR in connection 
with the anniversary of the introduction of universal 
elementary education. 

The working class and peasantry of the USSR 
stand In extreme need of intellectual power. They 
need an immense amount of this power for the 
execution of their great historic task. A year ago, 
just at the moment when the German press was 
trying to persuade German youths not to yearn for 
university education, the XVIth Congress of the AH' 
Union Communist Party and iu Central Committee 
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The most important question o£ d S”f or 1CS Ohfftrcnt 

industries in India. a he on. nwmiicial Govem- 
legislation lies within the power o 1 c {r j Govern- 
ments, subject to the approval of the 1-m on 

ment. When the indenture the forwarding 

legislation made specific provruor ^jdence to the 
of the recruits from the .place ot J s c amtatloll on 
place of work, ami also for “*\ h f abo u tl on of the 

the plantations themselves 1)C(n prea tly 

indenture system, admuiist ration left mostly 

simplified. The enforcement of the uw^ deputy 

to the cr-ojjicio inspector-. ^ C ivd servants 
commissioners, assistant i„ hon i- within the 

and other agents. ^"V rnfernment and inspection 
competence of the Central ^vermne ^ ^ chief 
is carried on under the * s «gJ'^° lndia , which, for 
Inspector of Clines a ) lover Bnt^ cmmts Thc staff 
convenience, is devilled in . inspectors and 
consists of a Chic ot factory 

four junior inspectors. The aumu of legislation 

legislation is different from bo * 1 * ^" nt 0 f the legw- 

mentioned above. W hl,c ’ bc r ^j, \\ Government, its 
lation is the concern of the ^ al Governments, 
administration ^ teft to V* t0 the approval of 

ssfsa. rc.m“r n s,r y , — *-• * 

’■a «- .ho 

bo had from tiro ptopoi hon ofjrm thelt Iota 

ESS STEM'S 

gardens is concerned, it must.o lfl(U49(b an d W15, 


the new method of diagnosing cancer evolved bj 
Hr l -mlien a Dutch scientist. A . contributor ot 
Bjicoirn'^cuoaea the investigations of Dr. 
Beiulicn : 


mentionea vu.*j A1K 
gardens i« conccmcu. u i"T"nT 19&1-1905 and 1 >». 

h TST& 

year because of theiraw out of 868 Assam 

\cars. According to in Sr_ v , r c 0ns or more, m lv ->, 
tra gardens, employing | J ) | ^jShon, consisting of 

Srdenf™ left uninspected the ^ or 59 

Inspected more than once, ^factory. Oat 

of the law, a J j ncrea sed - » to 410 in 


1928 ” in .the 1 


1KiU Tnv duo to the strict 

ot convictions is mostly 

of the law. 


The Cancer Discovery naiul „. 

• in the field of tae'heine .M ", 

Vow discoveries m the „*<■„, year- than 

nrou-ed more ruhhc mtere 


.. rr.ndien has discovered a method of diagnosing 

wmmtmM 

to spectro-photometnc evammatio , ‘ l , t \ ed f rom . 

'cannot develop 

sr* '.ho Bsurfs. specific 

abnormality, not of the ^tuai cancer. ^ instance 

Committee of the Campaign, i um thirty-eight tubes 
behalf. Dr. Puicy took with lum m 

S& W •rywrs- 

p,« n '|rrS in JJ_ ■»*- ^SJ 
diagnosis of cancer removal of the prostate 

T^but it'vvS ^St foJnd possible to obtain absolute 

Slahon or^disproof of Dr. 

Here, as elsewhere lnthc hciu <w« Dr 

a ennous “^‘‘^.^iisSery of the form of cancer 
test is directed . w,]! 7 not pick out the other 

known as carcinoma, a P Thcre would seem 

s ni? B d raJTE , .>- 

cancer research. _ Bendien’ 1 * work arc 

Naturally farther test Is of Di r. ^ n “ tabll , hfd , hat 
about to be undertaken, ^ f ‘ ^ion of a general 
cancer rcr re, -ents mcrelv . Ioc Jjme been arrive* 1 

state a new view of the di ca “ " t obtaincil. Dr. 
at ami a . new hope i t* Vuelr A bojic, ami looks 
Bendien himself rhon hc-, therapeutic method 

forward to the ,bn or mn 1 swm to Income 

capable of .cou-uf the cutting oil the 

normal again and » . IKr haps aiioli<hing the 

necess.irj snpplic-, or rather w » ^ Kecent 

essential environment of J"®,, t t |, n t the test 

SET StM? ( C onciu^ns a c.m ShlJ."" 0 

““ft £S S Sit ffSS 


at ^ t® H'w,, solid immunity, flic 

natural Ijower and ^ ^ m lU iich cancers m mice 
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journal ol information. In tin* fnrimr we find 
doctrinal articles, jHililic.nl rtlidio. oimphu* TcjHirts of 
parliu unitary debate-*, mid mi-a-i llanio-. To-day none 
of thi-sy tiling remain. What good arc dcxtrinul 
urtu-les whin linn* an- no doctrines imv more? 
Wlmt good nro toimilitr nimrj* of iMrli.inunl.tr} 
iM>ati*H when only the ivsiufn are important anil 
win ti only gnmhlent on the stexk exchange nre 
Hitm-deri ! Whit grwl nre mi-ccl/aiiic* winch noliody 
rends ? 

lieu* we tomb on the ( xpLiJiafjoij of the i»beno- 
tnenon. Modern new-pincrs are nude for [x-ople who 
do not read. The po-c.illed readies nre kept in thnr 
present state of debility li> lieing pnnidc-1 with new* 
‘•hat the} ran easily grasp at once, with i rimes. go-sq> 
mid de-eriptions of sporting iwcnts Anything that 
has to do with real information, anythin'.' that is of 
imixtrtaiice (n the life of the initnln is < lo-i l\ mi- 
M»re» l, either hy the jcoMriumm or l>\ the industrial 
irroiljw that hand out piddieitj. .*'i>rh inn- our fret 
newspapers, read hy a publii tint is free— fret' to 
liny or not to hny. 

Are n’t we face to hire here with a |h\i hologu.d 
law that might he formulated ns follows' As mxhi 
n« material progress of nn\ kind fnono* tin • ypna-ion 
of thought, the powers that be nui't assure themsihes 
of its control. M. Halmy giws two more examples 
in support of this I lusts, tlu- < menu and the radio 
lie mi s that the film mnnufac turers tin nw lie- \ u n 
the ones who deinnnded eeiisorslnp tor their new 
Industry. They hail a <onfu«ed pieinonitiou of the 
dangcr’of sprciding ideas thtough pit Inns and Ir- 
Hcs ed that they eould work mori |H.a<« fully if the 
S?t if c would sit its «eal of approval mi fhur produc t 
As for radio, if it were not closely, -upmisid how 
easily and <jnie5.il it eoiilcl heroine tlie uncoiisrious 
instrument of a thousand diflercnt kinds of propa- 

^Thus by a malicious clement in his own nmm 
man loses on the one hand the freedom tint he 
trains on the other. By creating new method of 
communicating with his fellftws lie liehcics that he 
has won his fmltqieiideiiw Jhit ns soon .as these* 
con, U1 e«ts are made they arc compromised There is 
only one kind of free thought the kind that is 
av .v atnllsu* -for Abe sole benefit of a small 
group Depend on the wireless waxes or the rotary- 
presses of a big nows pi per and your ideas 
slashed and diluted One must submit to many 
restrictions m order to gain the 
masses I don't 


will be 

... o many 

rigid to reach the 
claim that this i> always a mis- 


fortune, hut lit ns admit it as a fact t!»n may 
remove home of our illusions almtit the progp-s we 
are nuking 


Basic English 

Thr [.hint/ Jtjf quotes tlif following ^ ‘'xtrac t- 
from the Ntnif-hrulrr UmriHnn on I Sasic Iliigli-h. : 

In a day when any two js-oplc of tlje two 
ihnii-tnd mi/linn inhabitants of the earth can get m 
touch with i-uh other in los than a second, argue* 
:i British hounlihe writer in the Monthcufcr (Juitrtltnn. 
minim hut spec iottsly, thin- is «urc ly a pn-fin^ need 
for a eommoii liiignage. 'flic- particular tongue that 
lie lucks for the job is not a synthetic orticie, bat 
Mr. (’. K. Ogden’s TUmc English’— on the theory 
flint mikc «omo js-opfc already hale at 

least a bowing acquaintance with the Ijigltdi 
language, Kogli-ii has a trcmeinlnnt bend Mart oyer 
other li\ mg languages nnd over artificial languages 
as will Ho >'oes on to say 

Mr Ogden h.»« made the discovery that bad 
words are enough for normal purjKHc-s if Jits pj stem 
of ruh-s ami word order is u»ed. I’or cxaiiipl'’. 
Leoiili.ird Trank's muih-talhcd-of htorv, ‘ Ck»H and 
toil i, was put into Basic English with a little oirr 
sum hundred of these word-. It is siirpn-uig to 
how litiji has Iiccn changed, and how natural it 
s« ms io the render. I'or special fields a ^renter 
mimher of wools is needed, hut this increase take* 
place only mixing filenames. An exchange of ufc-a* 
would Ik |x>ss|l)lt for nn international group On any 
science with an addition of aliout fifty names to the 
Basic List of $>jt) word-. 

B> turning Ins attention to the bch.iiionr of the 
things that words arc n-rd to give an account of, and 
taking little interest m the forms of language ns such, 
Mr Ogihn makes one sec what a number of complex 
and delicate questions may lie talked of by putting 
simple words together. The e/Iect is sometimes « hit 
long- winded and not very pleasing to the ear, b(jt the 
reader has no trouble oier tlie sense. In Mr. tkrdcnV 
view, Jeremy Beiithmn's strange way of writing was 
caused by his u«c of a sort of Basic English anil not 
by the fact that Jie was a had writer.’ 

Bor the details of the system the reader mu s t 
turn to Mr. Ogden's hooks on the subject, hut some 
idea of the general etk-et may be obtained frorp the 
alioi c quotation, which is itself written in B.i^ic 
Engh«h 






— "'ir- ■ ,-,c ~J.U. , 

>P%^INDIflN /V 'A 



stains ruv-A 



mi« s» v-w i ’S," <” 

a-t* r/:;; rt-x • k»*» »« 11 ■ 


Mi:-. Nam 1 V r. V N [ Suikai:. » 1 i». iluilnjr tlio 

women 1 
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Mv** Ah«ce Majid B.A 



* 



Mi-*. An-J.i:. Majid ». ». i* the 
< lde-t <laufrl)l« r of Air. A. Majid, who now 
live* in Akysih, Ihirmii.-; She helone- 1° 
Chittn^oiKT mid is one of the very few 
Mu-diin pirls of Helical "ho have reeeived il 
Mural edaeatioM. She ha- |>a-ki| her i >. ». 
t'Muninuiion from the Calcutta Univr-it} 
with Economic*- and Mathematic-. 



notes 

Mr. Gandhi and Europe 

Mahatma Gandhi in En S land A , ;t W0U M bo of some Ell the 

EiSs SSlS 

of original and snWw wa s ff 1 ^.Wnation »'!> ,l p . Committe of the Consnas 

nature and based »„«£“ “ in . But «■* % V,SS. Should .return to India direct 
of circumstance-. wonM ota trf 5“> at ”? thout tou ri„g in Europe no lm 

over the deliberation, of lts less sccmt «f £ "Sent, visiting SwitrAnd and 

Throughout nil |h® ln( i ltm freedom. — 

G mdUi taw held high the n » « alJC3 to support . p T c 

« d£ tttt rte-tsf I 

ES aSUp.. nl „„ a accommodating % tT^la ~Indi M 

KiiSttZ T 1 on’“S m°s._ ! «bs«^ jjd M- n . 9 rights and views ^ do 


■v District Muslim .[nationalist 
s/am, M.A., L.L.B., Pleader, 

G^cmment at tot sitting ° f , he proceedings ‘j^GnL SnmdrnC B.n.; 

ourselves , Silica »f c Mt Yesin, w., Pl»de. U Ri | sifiulla, 

° f Whatever*® ^’“^ed Ktabhi Bahammu, M^ddta^ Ahminl.^ild. 

Shi^eTS^ -1 & SSE! hLS 

*S :i i£;n{.®j==;s £jSStra« , '» !E 

£fSot"«^f* P * e S e £“ admitted, Co-*- Jtelim Brethern, the ' 

^i«e,^t» t M^ ^mmo-foro.eorn^^ 

80—13 
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why it has failed. Freedom, liberty and in- 
dependence are the birth-rights of tne creation 
of God. But we never knew that our so-called 
representatives would forget them. That is our 
great misfortune. They were callous to the 
interests of the country, why, to the interests of 
the community. If they without prejudice, made 
a united stand with others the result would have 
been , otherwise. Great _ Britain would have 
swallowed the bitter pill and left ua free to 
manage our own business. The country would 
have been grateful to her and to her children at 
London. But our estimate has failed. Personal 
interests, chronic whims and sense of self- 
aggrandizement have led our so-called leaders to 
the external pit of slavishness. If the Muslim 
world should do proud of its achievements both 
iu the past and in the . present, we Indian 
Mussalmans certainly fall far from that category. 
We have lost our self-respect and it is a pity that 
we don't even want to regain It. 

The present world is a world of competition. 
It is the time for the survival of the fittest. The 
Mussulmans were never the mediocre ; they ruled 
and were never ruled. Why should we then 
cry for safe-guards clamour for protection and 
lament for reservation. If we cannot thrhc in 
the competition it is better we die out. 

We know our alleged leaders— you know them 
perfectly well. Can you claim them as your 
well-wishers ? Their look-out is narrow and 
limited to »he interests of their own family. You 
cannot— the community must not own these 
traitors. Its ideal, its ambition, its everything 
now rests with jou. You arc to be the pioneers 
and you are to fulfil tbe great mi«mn of Islam. 
It is you who can strive to regain its lo*t gione*. 
We appeal to you. young brethren, to form that 
duioo brotherhood, with new real and courage, 
and make tout sister community believe that >ou 
can stand equal hr tlteir side.— ///* Prru 


^ “Blunder" by Muslima 
In a debate meeting held la«t month in the 
SnlimtilMi Mu-lim . IWl "><■ 

,,f tho D.1CC.I University neeepted the motion 
tint MiiJiras h»l committed n civnt litantkr 

1,1 Wine thniii.fl. e« «lnof from the Coupe™ 

movement. The mmc .lcb.tte ,v„. held mmra 
n u -01110 of the MC'lim Inminunc. of Bnuml 
« o Cl menl to vi-it Dnece, spoke for nnd agamt 
th,. „ „tion. The tleh.ite hnil to bo ndjourne .1 
nitlioucii le-s enthusiasm prevailed in 
the motion ' mcm .1 0 , 

(tvcrnlielmins ■»«)"”<>• v< ’ , ~ ■" "* f "™'- 


Repression Anticipated 

M. Gmidhi and inimy ytlier. imtWrato tlinl 
them would be £ 'SJS. J V™ 

filtim- mill diet It > y not be welcome, 
a,; u“y number, of men »n.l women on- 
-odv to meet it 


Signs of the coming repression ate evident in 
Bengal and from the arrangements announced 
for Bengal or rumoured to be intended for 
this province. The appointment of Mr. Anderson, 
with Irish experience, to the governorship of 
Bengal is believed to be an omen. The old 
jail at Dam Dum has been repaired. During 
the civil disobedience movement the mental 

hospital at Berhampur in Bengal was converted 
into a jail. It is again being repaired. The Delhi 
correspondent of The Pioneer has written that 
the Bengal Government is expected shortly to 
take quick and drastic action to stamp out 
anarchism, and that actiou may include 
externment of su=pects to Aden, for example. 
Whatever the intention of the higher authorities 
may be, the actual work would be entrusted to 
officers of lower rank, and considerable number* 
of poreons who never had in thought and action 
anything to do with terrorism would be 
victimized: that i* to say, it is apprehended 
that in order to suppress anarchism and terrorism 
there would be '•ome amount of official anarchy 
and terrorism. 

Liberty give* publicity to the report that anothei 
Ordinance for Bengal will soon be promulgated. 
It is said that the new Ordinance will be brought 
into living in the course of a week and that it »® 
ba*ed on the model of the Irish Coercion Act. 
It will provide for a milit-iry tribunal and sum- 
mary trial of certain political oflendfr*. “The 
New Ordinance, it is Mid, will not apply to 
Moslem* ” 

The existing Bengal Ordinance has already 
led to the arrest and detention of very many 
persons mo-tU connected with the Congress. 
11011*0 searche- and nrre-fs are (he order of the 
dav. In Dacca in the house searches in connec- 
tion with the attack on Mr. Durno, it ha* Ixyn 
alleged that non-official Europeans took part with 
the jwlicc in assaulting the inmates of tne liou«os 
raided and damaging their property. Mr, Villicr®, 
president of the European Association and other 
non-official European*, have been fulminating. 
Mr. Villier* has boasted of having receive*! 
threatening letter* and of being unmoved bj' them. 
That i« not n unique or peculiarly European 
achievement. The authorship of tlic-e nlleged 
threatening letters will never he n-cort .lined. We 
wi-h it could— at lea»t it« racial and official or 
non-official character. 

The punishment of person* proved guilty in 
open court according to the ordinal* prove- “es of 
law, i* not objected to. It i- necessary. But 
even such procedure would not be enough for the 
cure of political di-content, distemper and unrest. 
Remedial measure* calculat'd to fully remove the 
causes of di«confent would 111*0 require to lie 
adopted. 

When repression mean* the punishment of 
large numbers of men on suspicion, without any 
trial, or any open trial according to the ordinary 

I irocesses of law, such procedure lia* never been 
mown to succeed. But, nevertheless, men in 
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power tlo not learn by obi experience of them- 
selves or of others. The mv-on is, when political 
discontent arises* afresh, the new malcontents are 
presumed or assumed to be more crusliablc than 
any former malcontents, or any malcontents in 
other countries. To bo more particular, it is 
pres nmol that, though coercion nml repression 
failed in Ireland and though these methods 
produced a revolution in Russia, they would 
succeed in India and particularly in Bengal, ns 
Indians are not Irishmen or Russians, and 
Bengalis arc more timid and cowardly than any 
other section of Indians But hi -lory always 
keeps an inexhaustible supply of surprises in 
store for strong raters, and the recovery and 
resilience of buoyant human nature under repres- 
sion are not confined to any particular continent, 
country, province, race or period of hi-tory. 

That so many persons mav have to sutler 
cannot be anything out an unhappy anticipation. 
But if we must sufler, it is Ijo-t that the wor-t 
may come to p.v-s early, -o that the country may 
c ee the dawn of happier dav- a> early as po-sible. 
That such days a ill dawn is a certainty. 


It. T. C. Plenary Session Opens 

London, Nov. 28. 

The plenary session of the Indian Pound r I\tl>Ic 
Ootriotyncc ojwncd nt 10-150 a.m, the Premier 
Presiding. There was full attendance. 

After it «.jj formally opened ]>or.l Sunkey 
submitted the reports of the Federal Structure 
ttub-C’ommittcc dealing with legislative power* ami 
reserved Mibiectft and mo\e<l thur adoption. 

The Premier submitted the Minorities Goiuimrtee'h 
rejiort simultaneously informing the Conference 
that his offer to gi\e the decision and the condi- 
tions attached to it had not been accepted. A 
general debate was then begun by the Raja of 

The delegates from Burma who had attended 
the last session of the Conference were also present. 
—Reuter. 

As the Bengali delegate-, have not been much 
in evidence at the Conference, Mr. Narendninnth 
I, aw perhaps the least of all, it has to be noted 
that at this sitting Mr Law declared that the 
problem of anarchLm in Bengal was largely 
economic, which is true, and said that unless a 
responsible Government was established with 
adeqiute finances [we hope, for Bengal 
El, df. 1?.], the problem would not bo attacked 
at the root That also is true 


Burma R. T, C. Opens 

London, N T o\. 27. 

After n-wformin" the formal inauguration 
ceremony P of the Burma Round Table Conferenaj 
as rnnre of Wole retail from the Conference, 
aeknowle lging BaWimH of the ipemMod deteate, 
ao he left, ami the Prime Minister took the chair. 

Chit maine moral and Thanarvaddy Pu 
the election Sf Lord Peel to the Chair, rvhiclt „s» 
carried. 


The Premier ucicoming the delegates said that 
he doired to take the opportunity of wishing the 
Conference success. He hoped that w hen they 
returned to Burma they would be fully satisfied 
tint His Majesty's Government meant to deal 
fairly and, help the Burmese people to advance the 
political prestige of their country. 

V. Xi e.tkl that the Government's declarations 
had been interpreted in Burma to mean only one 
thing, namely, the establishment of full responsible 
self-government in Burma. 

Tharrawiuhlv U. Pu hoped that ns a result of their 
deliberations Burma would receive Home Rule, ns 
enjoyed by Ireland and the Dominions and said 
that no leaser form of self-government uonld satisfy 
their aspiration*. 

The separation of Burma from India has been 
decided uprmbiot only without the support of the 
opinion of flic vast majority of the people of 
Burma but ngain-t their wiaho. This has been 
done by setting up a few proteges of the official and 
non-official Briti-hers in Burma as tho real 
representatives of the people and by gagging 
Burmc-e public opinion by declaring the really 
representative Burmese public bodies as unlawful 
associations. Tho motive behind the policy of 
-eparation is the more unhampered future 
European exploitation of Burma, the preservation 
of the practical British monopoly of tho ocean 
traffic between India and Burma, and the making 
of that country a military outpost of the British 
Empire in the East. 

Lot us, however, see whether the separatist 
Burmese delegates can return to their country 
with Dominion Status or responsible government 
in their pockets! From what has happened 
to India, intelligent Bunnans can form their 
own anticipations. 


Mr. Lloyd George to Gandhiji 
A Fiee Press special message runs as follows: 

London, Nov. 24. 

According to informed circles it is significftnt that 
Mr. Lloyd George telegraphed to Gandhiji that Mr. 
MacDonald’s excuse of the obstruction by the 
Conservative majority is unsound, since the Premier 
is certain to be able to face in the House of 
Commons any proposals with only 150 Tories sup- 
porting, which Sir. MacDonald can surely command. 

Mr. Lloyd George further advised Mahatmaji not 
to expect the Conference to prodnee 'any results, 
and to return to India to revive the struggle as 
the only way to teach Government a lesson. 

But would India have got freedom if Mr. 
Lloyd George’s party had been in power with 
himself as premier? Who prescribed the Civil 
Service “steel frame” for India for an indefinite 
period ? It is funny that men should cherish 
the bad habit of blaming the other fellow. 


Detention of Postal Packets 
The Calcutta Gazette notifies: 

In exercise of the power conferred by Section 20 
of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931 
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(Act XXIII of 10'Jl), the Governor In Council has 
authorized the District Magistrate in with district 
in the Presidency of Penpal ami tho Cliii f 
Presidency Magistrate in the town of Calcutta, to 
detain any package brought, whether by land, aca 
or air, into British India, which he suspects to 
contain any newspapers, 1 moles or other documents 
of tho nature described in {section 4, sub-section 
(II of the said Act. 

In cvcrciso of the further power conferred by 
the same section of the said Act, the Governor in 
Council is pleased to appoint the Superintendent 
or Additional Superintendent of Police in each 
district, the Deputy Commissioner of Police, 
Special llranch, in the town of Calcutta nnd the 
Deputy Commissioner In the Chittagong Kill 
Tracts ns the officers to whom copies of newsj>apcra, 
boohs or other documents found in any such 
package shall be forwarded. 

Tho officers authorized to detain packets 
cinnot examine all postal articles — they have no 
time to do so. Somo underlings will do so. 
Neither tho officers nor their underlings nre 
infallible. Can Government guarantee that 
perfectly innocuous literary matter and pictures, 
«ml cheques nnd postal orders etc, will not be 
withheld from addressees? 


General Smuts’ Advice 

“London, Nov. 20. 
‘The Indian position at present was by far the 
most important and perhaps the most dangerous 
probclm facing the country, declared General Smuts 
before leaving for South Africa to-day. Great 
Britain must make up their mind to go pretty far in 
satisfying India, and the sooner the better, as the 
present favourable situation for settlement might not 

^'VlcTwas convinced that Mr. Gandhi was sincerely 
anxious to come to a fair settlement, and his power, 
while it lasted, would be an" enormous as^et to 
Rritoin in her dibits to arrive at a settlement. 
m* Gandhi spoke for a large part of India and 
could deliver the goods as no other Indian 
leader 'could. Every effort should be made to 
nrevent further misunderstanding and recrudescence 
of disorder in India, with all the misery to which 

ll “porce was no remedy, and neither the modem 
snirit nor the British temper would permit 
application of a real policy of repression. 

But the people, particularly of Bengal, hove 
been already suffering from a policy of repression. 

“The Conference, if it was unable to come to the 
conclusion of its labours now,, should adjourn at 
‘ , 'i n ntae-e and in such a spirit of mutual under- 
S£?d&nS **«“•> ™k could »tao.l 

immediately be resumed and pressed to a 

C °“Nrither the communal question nor reservations 
aonesred to him to form an insuperable bar to the 
rirlv -want ot an Indian Constitution, but perhaps 
pren more important at present was the spint of 
mutual trust and understanding and .avoidance of 
action which might create suspicion between 
fflrno £Sd Indio nnd Bntuh lender,. Ue 


was convinces! that both sides honestly meant to 
come to a settlement and that was a priceless as«ct 
in deviling with an extreme Jy difficult situation, JIp 
was sure that the British jcople would regard with 
good will ct cry effort to accelerate a HHkmuit 
and keep India a contented member of the 
Oommonw calth.” 

Wo . do not know wlmt kind o! settlement 
the. British people want to accelerate, Some of 
their notables want to b«ni a h Mr. Gandhi and 
Jiis ro-woi kers to some island in the Indian 
Ocean, Many British organs demand “firm rule” 
in India, The British people as a whole have 
returned to powi r a Government which does not 
want Jndia to lie free, for it wants to keep 
the Army, Finance and Foreign Relations under 
its control. 


Governor with Irish Experience for Bengal 

A round table special service telegram runs 
ns follows : 

• LONDON, November 20. 

Heated passages occurred in the Federal Structure 
Sub-Committee this morning while Pt. Malaviya 
was urging the , Government to take the course 
which would not leave it open for the critic^ of 
those who attended the Bound Table Conference to 
claim that their strictures were justified. 

Pt. Malaviya declared, “You have made a recent 
appointment which is an indication of the policy 
which might possibly be pursued." 

Sir Samuel Hoare rose and asked wliot the 
Pandit meant. 

Pt. Malaviya replied— I mn speaking of an 
appointment which has been announced. 

Sir Samuel Hoare: In the interests of a public 
servant, I must ask Pt. Malaviya to be precise. 

Ft. Malaviya replied that he would be very 
precise. It was said that a particular gentleman 
whose name had been announced had been In 
Ireland in connection with the administration of 
the Black aud Tans. 

Sir Samuel Hoare said that Ft. Malaviya was 
making a very unfair charge against one of the 
most respected public servants in Britain. 

Ft. Malaviya denied that he had brought the 
charge. 

Sir Samuel Hoare rejoined— You have merely 
made insinuation, which is worse. 

Pt. Malaviya affirmed that he was saying nothing 

S ’nst the gentleman, but only suggested that if 
was an indication of policy to bo pursued, he 
wished to protest against it. “J do not know the 
gentleman nnd I have nothing to say against Jura. 

I mentioned what is mentioned in the public Press 
of your country, nnd I say that if that is going 
to oe the policy which is going to be pursued, it 
will be a bad day for India and a bad day for 
England." 

On the same subject Reuter has 6ent the 
following message; 

London, Nov. 26. 

In view of the prominence attaching recently to 
Bengal, great interest is taken in the appointment 
of the new Governor. 

Mr. Ghuznavi expressed the opinion that }fr. 
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Anderson's career and personality were such as to 
inspire confidence and said that he would receive 
solid and continuous support for any policy calcu- 
lated to maintain and improve the staoilfy of the 
administratfon. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq thought that there was 
difficult time ahead, but hoped that he would he 
able to bring peace and tranquillity to Bengal. 

. Mr. J. II. Sm-Gupla considered that the personal- 
ity of the Governor made little difference, since the 
problem could be solved only by recognition of 
Indians’ right to rule thrir own country. 

It is to bo presumed that Mr. Ghuznnvi and 
Mr. Anderson nave been lifelong chum*. 

The ancients knew of men who made ti de-ert 
and called it peace. It is to be hoped Mr. Fazlul 
Huq’s idea of pence is different. 


"The Times" oa Encouraging Lawlessness 
in Kashmir 

LONDON, Nov. 2i. 

Nothing could be less helpful to the cause it 
ostensibly defends than the Moslem Conference 
Working Committee resolutions on Kashmir, says 
the “Times” and adds : The cause of Indian Islam 
has been admirably defended by the able body of 
Bound Table Conference delegates but it will suffer 
if the second lino of politicians temporarily in 
charge of Moslem interests at Delhi continue the 
policy of encouraging lawlessness and keeping open 
the ’Kashmir sore. British sympathy for the 
Moslem minority will inevitably diminish if the 
impression is allowed to get abroad that the AH 
India Moslem Conference haa fallen info the hands 
of demagogues whose main object is to score points 
at the expense of the Government in an endless 
communal conflict. — Beuter. 


Dr. Kitchlew on Kashmir 

Dr. Shaifuddin Kitchlew, the nationalist loader 
of Lahore, who is himself a Kashmiri Musalman, 
says in a published statement that the problem 
of the Indian States is very intricate. In 
Kashmir it has assumed a communal form. 
The majority of Kashmir subjects are Musalmans. 
If they have any grievance against the Maharaja, 
they ought not to have carried on the agitation 
*in the way they have done. If there be simOar 
agitation in other Indian States, the atmosphere 
will be poisoned. The Moslem subjects of 
Kashmir ought to have submitted their joint 
demands with the Hindu subjects after consulta- 
tion with them. These views of Dr. Kitchlew 
arc entitled to the serious attention of .Musalmans 
in and outside Kashmir. He believes that there 
is a terrible conspiracy at the back of the Kashmir 
outbreaks. 


Progressive Bihar Women 
The Bihar Women’s Constituent Conference 
held last month approved of co-education m 
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primary schools as well as at University stages 
and strongly recommended to parents to send 
their daughters to the boy’s schools or colleges, 
where there were no educational institutions for 
girl* 1 . 

It condemned the agitation started by certain 
classes against the Child Marriage Restraint 
Act, and condemned the proposed Bills asking 
for exemptions from the operation of this law. 
It called upon His Excellency the Viceroy, the 
Central Legislatures ^jmd local Governments 
to keep the Sarda Act intact and strictly to 
enforce the pro visions, of the Act 

It also condemned the custom of enforced 
seclusion of women, and entreated all Hindus 
Musalmans and other communities, which stilt 
observed this custom, to take practical steps to 
educate public opinion in favour of its abolition 
as soon as possible. 


Tagore Septuagenary Celebrations 

The Working Committee of the Tagore 
Septuagenary Celebrations Committee had requested 
the Government to permit the use of the Eden 
Gardens to hold an Exhibition of Arts and Crafts 
of India and of countries culturally connected 
with it and a Mela of artistic handicrafts 
primarily of Bengal during the last week of this 
month. The Government has decided “that the 
Gardens cannot be made available for the proposed 
exhibition and Mela." It has taken the Govern- 
ment more than a month to arrive at this decision. 
Gomes and lighter festivities take place in the 
Eden Gardens. An exhibition, too, was held 
there twelve years ago. All, of course, under 
European auspices. Every cold season a dog-show 
is held there. But then Europeans are more 
interested in their canine pets than in indigenous 
arts and crafts. There were perhaps other 
insuperable difficulties. How could anything he 
allowed to be done in the Eden Gardens under 
Indian auspices and in connection with celebrations 
in honour of an Indian who is not a jo-hufotm ? 

In view of the Government’s reply in the 
negative, the Committee have decided to bold the 
Mela and the exhibition in the Town Hall and 
the adjoining grounds, though these uould be too 
small for them. But there in no help for it 
The Committee have provisionally fixed the 
dates and principal items of the programme of 
celebrations as follows : 

Friday 25th December — 

Morning : opening of the Exhibition. 

Afternoon : Bengali Literary Conference under 
the presidency of Sj. Sarat Chandra Chatterjce. 

Evening : Music Jalsa. 

Saturday 26th December — 

Afternoon : English Conference under the 
presidency of Sir Sarvnpalii Radhakrishnan. 
Evening: -Music Jalea. 
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(Act XXIII of 1031), the Governor in Connoil ha* 
authorized the District Magistrate in oath district 
in the Presidency of Bengal and the Chi' f 
Presidency Mngiitrntc in the town of Calcutta, to 
uetnin nny package brought, whether by land, sea 
or air, into British India, which he (inspects to 
contain nny newspapers, books or other documents 
of the nature described in Section 4, euWeetion 
(1) of the said Act. 

In exercise of the further power conferred by 
the *-amc section of the said Act, the Governor in 
Council h pleased (o appoint the Pujierintcndeiit 
or Additional Superintendent of Police in each 
district, the Deputy Commissioner of Police, 
Sjxxial Branch, in the town of Calcutta and the 
Deputy Commissioner in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts ns the officers to w hom copies of newspapers, 
books or other documents found in any such 
package shall be forwarded. 

Tho officers authorized to detain packets 
e.iniiot examine all postal articles — they have no 
time to do po. Some underlings will do po. 
Neither the officers nor their underlings are 
infallible. Can Government guarantee that 
perfectly innocuous literary matter and pictures, 
and cheques and postal orders etc., will not be 
withheld from addressees? 


General Smuts’ Advice 

“London, Nov. 20. 
"The Indian position at present was by far the 
most important and perhaps the most dangerous 
probclm facing the country, declared General Smuts 
before leaving for South Africa to-day. Great 
Britain must make up their mind to go pretty far in 
satisfying India, and the sooner the better, ns the 
present favourable situation for settlement might not 

11 “lie was convinced that Sir. Gandhi uas sincerely 
anxious to come to a fair settlement, and hi3 power, 
while it lasted, would be nn enormous «s*ct to 
Britain in her efforts to arrive at a settlement. 
Mr. Gandhi spoke for n large part of India and 
could deliver the goods ns no other Indian 
leader 'could. Every effort _ should be made to 
prevent further misunderstanding and recrudescence 
of disorder in India, with all the misery to which 

' k 'Torce^wna no remedy, and neither tho modem 
spirit nor the British temper would permit 
application of a real policy of repression.” 

But the people, particularly of Bengal, have 
been already suffering from n policy of repression. 

“The Conference, if it was unable to come to the 
conclusion of its labours now, should adjourn at 
such ft stage and in such a spirit of mutual under- 
standing and good-u ill that its work could almost 
immediately be resumed and pressed to a 

C °“Neither the communal question nor reservations 
nnoc red to him to form nn insuperable bar to tho 
enrlv* '"T&nt of an Indian Constitution, hut perhaps 
even more important at present was the spirit of 
mutual trust and understanding and avoidance of 
any action which might create suspicion between 
Indian and British India and British leaders. He 


was convinced that both sides honestly meant to 
come to a settlement and that wan a priceless asset 
in dealing with nn extremely difficult situation. He 
was sure that the ltritidi |>eop!e would regard with 
good will every effort to accelerate a settlement 
mid keep India a contented member of the 
Commonwealth." 

Vo _ do not know what kind of settlement 
tho British jicoplc want to Decelerate. Some of 
their notables want to bnnidi Mr. Gandhi and 
his co-workers to some island in tho Indian 
Ocean. Many British organs demand “firm rule” 
in India. The British people ns a whole have 
returned to power a Government which does not 
want Jndin to l>c free, for it wants to Keep 
tho Army, Finance and Foreign Relations under 
its control 


Governor with Irish Experience for Bengal 

A round table special service telegram runs 
ns follows : 

• LONDON, November 20. 

Heated passages occurred in the Federal Structure 
Sub-Committee this morning white l*t. Malaviya 
was urging the . Government to take the course 
which would not leave it open for the critics of 
those w bo attended the Hound Table Conference to 
claim that their strictures were justified. 

Ft. Malaviya declared, “You have made a recent 
appointment which is an indication of the policy 
which might possibly be pursued.” 

Sir Samuel Hoare rose and asked what the 
Pandit meant. 

Pt. 3Ialavija replied.— I am speaking of an 
appointment which has been announced. 

bir Samuel Hoarc: In the interests of a public 
servant, I must ask Pt. Malaviya to be precise. 

Pt. Malaviya replied that he would be very 
precise. It was smd that a particular gentleman 
whose name had been announced had been »** 
Ireland m connection with the administration 
the Black nud Tans. 

Sir Samuel Hoare said that Pt. Malav iya was 
making a very unfair charge against one of the 
most respected public servants in Britain. 

Pt. Malaviya denied that he had brought the 
charge. 

Sir Samuel Hoarc rejoined — You have merely 
made insinuation, which is worse. 

Pt. Malaviya affirmed that he was saying nothing 

E 'nst the gjmtleman, but only suggested that if 
was an indication of policy to be pursued, he 
wished to protest against it. “I do not know the 
gentleman and I have nothing to say against him. 

I mentioned what is mentioned in the public Frc®s 
of your country, and I say that if that is going 
to be the policy which is going to be pursued, t* 
will be a bad day for India and a bad day for 
England.” 

On tho same subject Reuter has sent tho 
following message: 

London, Nov. 

In view of the prominence attaching recently to 
Bengal, great interest is taken in the appointment 
of the new Governor. . 

Mr. Gliuznavi expressed the opinion that Mr. 
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Anderson’s career and ^ 0 . n ^ ,y h ^ v r o U ld^ 1 rtSire 

"nVSucy calcu- 


in^pire confidence and said «u* “ Y, cnfcu 

Bolid and continnons enp^rt for anyron y 

fated to maintain and iraptore the fliaomy 
ndministratfon. .. tut there was 

,uSe„fhlme ltl, b]t bop| “ bt 

" b : ;!r ,0 J b ?l" g sSouSc3S‘^ t iUnab 

Mr. Anderson have been lifeUnK cliuin-. 

The ancients know of men who made 
and called it peace. It is to be hoped 
Huq’s idea of peace is different. 

“The Times’’ on Encouraging Lawlessness 
in Kashmir 

LONDON, No*. 23. 

Nothing could bo less bclpfnl^^ inference 
ostensibly defenda than tho ^ Kashmir, says 
Working Committee rcso^UOi* ofIndi;i n Islam 
the “Times ’ and adds .^ccau ^ ^ ^ f 
has been admimblv defend > ^nt it will suffer 
Hound Table Conference d ega temporarily in 
if the second toe Delhi wntinue the 

charge of Moslem int ^. nes . and keeping open 
pol.cy of encouraging ^^rJJathy for the 
‘the ‘Kashmir sore. JJ n ShaWy diminish if the 
Moslem. nunontv w'U ineY th All 

SE&SK S b «r'Sment in an end, «s 

communal conflict.— Heuter. 

Dr. Kitchlew on Kashmir 

Dr . Shnifuddin KJchfew, 
of Lahore, who ‘ s J' ,n ’;, tement that the problem 
rays in a pubbsbrf smtemen intric?te . In 

of the Indian Stetes . ^ c01traiam d form. 
Kashmir it h ? s K Ojj t subjects are Musalmans. 
The majority of cc gainst the Maharaja, 

If they have ■“£ 6"™ on th agitation 


nrimarv schools as well as at Univereity stage, 
and Wrongly recommended to parents to .end 
their daughters to the boys schools or college., 
where there were no educational institutions for 

E ' r ii condemned the agitation started by certain 
classes amiinst the Child Marriage Restraint 
let, and condemned the proposed Bdls asking 
for exemptions from the operation of this law. 
It called upon His Excellency the Viceroy, the 
(>Snll Legislatures jjind local Governments 
to Cp the Simla Set intact and strictly to 
enforce the provision* .of the Act. 

It also condemned the custom of enforced 
seclusion of women, and entreated aU Hindus. 
Musalmans and other communities, which stiU 
observed this custom, to take practical steps to 
educate public opinion in favour of its abolition 
as soon ns possible. 


If they h"™ rl ^SrarrS 1 -a the agitation 
they ought not to jf there be similar 

-m tire wav they have<lo> e. ^ n ^ spher c 

jssstd-ffi 

sss ^}°ht a v^rs 

are entitled to the serious that there 

• b <’ tack ° f the 

outbreak*. __ 

Progressive Bihar Women 

, Constituent Conference 
The Bihar coeducation m 

held last month appro* 


Tagore Septuagenary Celebrations 

The Working Committee of tlie Tagore 
«entim"cnary Celebrations Committee had requited 
the Government to permit the use of the Eden 

Gardens to hold an Exhibition of Arte and Crafts 
nf India anil of countries culturally connected 
ifth it mid a .Veto of artistic handicrafts 
primarily of Bengal during the last week of this 
month The Government has decided “that the 
Gardens cannot bo made available for the proposed 
exhibition and .Veto.” It has taken the Govern- 
ment more than a month to arrive at this decision. 
Games and lighter festivities take place in the 
Eden Gardens. An exhibition, too, was held 
there twelve years ago. All, of course, under 
European auspices. Every cold season a dog-show 
is held there. But then Europeans are more 
interested in their canine pets than in indigenous * 
arts and crafts. There were perhaps other 
insuperable difficulties. How could anything be 
allowed to be done in the Eden Gardens under 
Indian auspices and in connection with celebrations 
in honour of an Indian who is not a jo-huhim ? 

In view of the Government’s reply i n tjj e 
negative, the Committee have decided to hold the 
Mela and the exhibition in the Town Hall and 
the adjoining grounds, though these would be too 
small for them. But there in no help for it 

The Committee have provisionally firry] 
dates ana principal item, of fhe program^ rf 

celebrations as follows : 01 

Friday 2oth December— 


may --Jku -- 

Morning : opening of the Exhibition 
Afternoon: Bengali Literary , 

> presidency of Sj. Barat Chandra 
Evening : Music Jalsa. 

Saturday 26th December— 

Afternoon : English n 


the 


Afternoon : x.ngxisn Conference „ . 
presidency of Sir Saryapalh RadUL-.t ^ 
Evening: Music Jalia. c n 
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Sunday 27th December — 

The main function (pre-entatiwn of uddices to 
the poet). 

December 29, 20 and 30- 

Evenings: Dramatic Performance*'. 

Afternoon s of these days have been kept free 
for suitable arrangement 1 *, such «•> Folk— ongs, 
and Folk-dances in a suitable public park, “Ladies 
sind Children Day” and “Students Day,” ns may 
be arranged. 

A Sub-committee to arrange for the Folk-songs 
and Folk-dances and other arrangements and 
Sports has been formed. 

On the 31 st December, the la-t day of the 
Tflgore_ Week, it is under contemplation to arrange, 
if possible, a garden party or some «uch social 
function to meet the Poet. Among the public 
bodie* who may present address to the Poet at 
the main function are the Corporation of Calcutta 
and the Baugiyn Saliitya Parishad, who, »it is 
understood, are already moving in the matter 
The Exhibition and tho Mela will remain open 
for a foit night from December 23. 


Accused to Blame for Protracted Meerut Trial ' 
LONDON Nov. 21 

Replying to Mr. Kirkwood (Lab.) in the House 
of Commons, the Secretary of State for India Sir 
Samuel Hoare, said that the date when the Meerut 
trial mis likely to end mainly depended on the 
time taken by the accused in presenting then 
defence. Ho was therefore unable to estimate its 
probable duration.— , , 

Replying to Mr. Lansbury (Leader of the Opposi- 
tion). who suggested tho discharge of the Meerut 
prisoners. Sir Samuel said that his predecessor and 
he had been constantly communicating with the 
Government of India ' in regitrd to the trial. The 
delay was in no way due to the Government but 
was 'entirely due to the protracted course of the 
defence and it was quite impossible for him to 
intervene at this stage. 

If even before the late Mr. Langford Janus 
hid made his opening speech the nccit«ed had 
voluntarily ploaM iroillv "ill. noo-o. mm.l 
their necks the trial would have concluded very 
iiuicklv Even now it cm end quickly if the 
ftccuseil for go their right of defence. That would 
eviilenth please Sir Samuel Hoare though it may 
not pleaV either the Godde** of Justice or the 
prosecuting counsel. . , . . 

1 But is it not n plain terminological inevncti- 
1 „ to fay that “the .Way ..a- in . w> ''-is .lav t" 
fto Government" T Hon nr.ny ntam— for the 
hue h'X'n examined ? How much 
thncln* hem taken by pro-miting counsel? I- 
■ t only due to the defence that Government hi* 
already spent more thin 1- lakh* ? 

Wanted Fiscal and Financial Autonomy 
for India 

Tl.c trim; of the rupee to rietlins ha. mack- 
foreign (Swl* other Hum Bnli-h .Wr in lmlm 


tlnm heforo. Tliif hai matlc non-Briti-h foreign 
manufacturers exporter;* to angry. Again, the recent 
Briti-di anti-dumping law, according to which Britain 
lias impo-cd prohibitory duties on certain foreign 
goods, lia« made the manufacturers of the-c 
articles angry. Hence a tariff war has^ begun 
between Britain and some other countries. But 
India, too. Ins to suffer owing to the British 
connection. Abeady Franco lun imposed a 
7 per cent, duty on Indian goods, though 
India is not free to he either friendly or 
unfriendlv to any nation. India badly needs 
fiscal and finauci;U autonomy. 


“Those Friends of India” 

On the Sth November last tho special 
correspondent of the Hindustan Tunes telegraphed 
to it from London that “Lord Sankey and Lord 
Irwin who have earned the reputation of being 
•friend' of India’ have been canvassing support 
in favout of grant of provincial autonomy nnu 
deferring the question' of responsibility and 
federation. They arc strengthened in this 
attitude by tho reactionary leanings of the 
Mii'lini' and the lesser minorities.” 


Bernard Shaw on Home Rule 
In the preface to his drama, John Hull's Other 
hlu>ul, written in 1901, Bernard Shaw has 
-omething very wNe to say on Iri'h Home Rule. 
He '.ivs that Martial Law is only a technical 
name for Lynch Law, and that the truth formu- 
lated by William Morris, that “no man is good 
enough to be another man’s ma'tcr” L true ol'O 
ofnatiou'. Here ate 'ome extracts from the 
Preface 


Irish Loyalty 

“The Irish soldier takes the King’s shilling ’and 
drinks the King's health j and the Irish squire 
lakes the tiile-decds of the Lnglish settlement and 
rises uncos crcd to the strains of the English 
national nntliem. But do not mistake this cupboard 
lojalty for anything deeper. It gains a broad 
lui'C from the normal attachment of every reason- 
able man to the established government ns long 
ns it i* bearable ; for we all, after a certain' age, 
prefer peace to revolution and order to chaos, 
other things being equal. Rucli consideration* 
produce loval Irishmen ns they produce loyal 
Poles and I'in«, lojal Hindus, lovnl Filipinos, and 
faithful slaves. But there is nothing more in if 
than that.” 

I'r.ui Tim Best Gi’auaxtee of KnAsosABU»Es» 
“Let me halt a moment here to impress on you, 
O Engh'li render, that no fact has been more 
deeply stamped into «« ? {Irishmen} than that ne 
can do nothing with an English Government unless 
> we frighten it, any more than you can yourself.” 

Bum sir JrsTicr is India 
“T he Englishman in India, for example, stands 
a very statue of Justice. (But docs he really?! 
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between two natives. He W, in effect, I*" 
impartial in your religious disputes b«uu*>e \ 
believe in neither of your religions. I «n iminirtial 
in vour conflicts of custom ami sentiment, l^vaii « 

yot?r «5S!f and sentiments arc different trm. 

and abysmally inferior to. .iny own. I 

am impartial w to vour intcriM*. \xean c they 

arc both equally oppowj to mine, wlnih '? 10 J. 

you both equally iwwcrfe-* ep-uu-t ” 

that I nnv extract money from >«« to 

salaries ami pensions to myself and my fellow 

Englishmen as judges nml rulers over you. I 

return (or trhirh ou pt the 

of o rovemmeot that tin- »>>«•«' 

bctwfCR Indian and Indian |Does it. 

Chittagong], Wbr BhoMy ..C^fTwcen 1, nil 
maintenance of alHOlutc iniu tiee a , t j iat „ 0 

establish the Indian or lr f lJ, ,Vo *rn" i«hman >s 
it ought 10 .ulTieo "luallj [or W“ a ; o 

ByS^fcs Btt ssrz 

same view. 

Natiosau-'M Bonro TO no AS Olt-nWOT with 
Fr.xvr. Nations 

“A healthy nation ” Vf'i^TinS. ° b‘.« "“?£ 

s-T^srtfir A t-nSS ffs 

Fort..*n,uerc.l nahona I ^ (|o r „ othi „ K but 
world 3 march beea nationalist movement by 
stnvo to fiCt nd Of ■ , bbcrt . % Alt (Icmonstra- 

wcovcnnR their nrtw n foreipi government, 
tlons of the virtues |wdcsa 03 demons- 

thouph often eondnsirc ^ art jf lcll J teeth, glass 

trations of the suren jntcnt WO odcn .legs 

eyes, 6ilv cr ™mdr ^pes. democracy, national 

to the natural TToduct 3 . . f thc people i 

BcU-gOYcrnmcnt isnot or t ct . o K 

it 19 . • „„ omoeror, one St. Louis,, one 
0ne Antonina crape ^ democrac i C s in point of 
Richelieu, may ^°rt» l ^ jment . but there h no 
what is . called Pf 1 *» lc tbem To deprive a 
satisfaction pfthepwi hand lt ove r to a man 
dyspeptic of h >V Vi>H* r 1s a highly logical proceed- 
wlio can digest it better is a b J tafce the dem- 
ine; but it is not a sensibie one. ^ hand jt nver 

went of Ireland away from ^he i thej . can govern 
to the English on the groan ^ cflSC if the English 
better would be a precisely F-,. pUcc their 

managed their beyond question. But 

superior faculty for ^?nSlcrs-ratto proud 

as the English are avotved^i that ea-c 

*& Someth no. complete. 


Srl.r-GovritxMnST a Xatchai. llictttT 
“Acquired rights arc deduced from political con- 
stitutions; but political constitutions arc deduced 
from natural rights. When a man insists on 
certain liberties without the slightest regard to 
demonstrations that they are not for his own 
rood, nor for the public good, nor moral, nor 
reasonable, nor decent, nor compatible with thc 
cxi-ting constitution of society, then he is said to 
claim a natural right to that liberty. When, for 
instance, he insists, in spite of the irrefutable 
demonstrations of nnnv able pessimists, from the 
author of the book of Eccle«ia«ts to Schopenhauer, 
that life is an evil, on living, he is asserting fi 
natural right to live. When he insists on a vote 
ui order that his country may be governed 
according to his ignorance instead of the 
wisdom of the Privy Council, he is asserting a 
natural right to self-government. When he insets 
on guiding himself at 21 by hts own inexperience 
and follv and immaturity instead of by the expe- 
rience and sagacitv of his father, or the well-stored 
mmd of his grand-mother, he is asserting a natural 
right to inuejiendenee. . . . Wc have learnt that 
nations insist on being governed by their own 
consent— or, as they put it, by themselves and for 
themselves -and that they will finally upset a. good 
government which denies them this, even if thc 
alternative be a bad government which at lea>t 

creates and maintains an illusion of democracy 

\ n d the final reason why Ireland must have Hon e 
Rule is that she has n natural right to it.” 

Military tyranny dffevts itself. 

“Now for England’s share of warning. Let licr 
look to her Empire : for unless she makes it such 
a Federation for civil strength and defence that nil 
free peoples will cling to it voluntarily, it will 
mcvitnblv liccomc a military tyranny to prevent 
them from abandoning it ; and such a tyranny 
will drain the English taxpayer of his money more 
effectually than its worst cruelties can ever (Iran 
its victims of their liberty. A political scheme that 
cannot lie carried on except by soldiers will not be 
a permanent one.” 

Mr. Nehru on Bengal’s Part in Satyagraha 

It is o truism that every province of India 
could nml ought to have done more and better 
than it did in la*t year’s Salijagraha campaign. 
And it is nlso true that some parts of India 
did better than some other parts. But it is not 
quite easy to definitely condemn any province 
for not having done its duty. For, owing to 
differin'* degrees of rigour in the enforcement 
of the press ordinance of 1930 and to greater oi 
Ics> desire and means of propaganda, Congress 
work in different provinces did not obtain the 
same degree of publicity. Some provinces were 
nlso more handicapped than others. _ 

In any case, if the shortcomings of any 
province have to be pointed out, it is best that it 
should be done by it- inhabitants themselves. 
The reason is obvious. ... 

During his recent visit to Calcutta 1 audit 
Jawaharlnl Nelim i- reported to have indulged 
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We tin* against all tactic* which involve 
intriguing and other dishonorable ami anti- 
democratic methods. But there i* not only no 
limm iu adopting tactical moves which are not 
di-honorablc and anti-democratic hut it i* 
sometimes neee*-ary to adopt them in order 
to checkmate and counteract dishonorable and 
unti-dcmocratic intriguing. From _ this point of 
view the tactical advantage of insisting on the 
adoption of the League solution in the ca-e of 
the Indian minorities requires to lie pointed out. 
If the Indian nationalist leaders had boldly 
insisted upon the acceptance of Mich adoption 
by tbc British Government, that Government 
Mould have been cornered and would not have 
been in a position to ignore the demand, as it 
has been a party to the League solution in the 
ease of so many countries. For that and other 
leii'ons, world opinion would al'O ha\ o been 
hi favour of their just demand. I he British 
Government, if thus corneied, would have l*ecn 
obliged to assume a more sensible mood 
and would have advised the icculcitrunt minorities 
to come to terms with the nationalist,, instead 
of encouraging the former in their anti-national ■ -elfish 
manoeuvres— and it would have done this to 
avoid the humiliation of British pride invoked 
in being obliged agpin*t it* » ill to agree to the 
utilization of the League solution 

But some people ignore suggestions coming 
from outside their party, particularly fiom the 
Hindu Mnha«abha group. 


Hindus Exhorted to be Liberal and Inclusive 
Dr B P. Moonje wrote tome time ago* 


of putting a Hindu out of the pale of Vcdic Hindu 
religion l>e<aii*c he liu, . adopted pome customs or 
practices of another religion which do not ch«li 
with the teaching* of his own religion, i* opno«nl 
both to the letter and the ppint of the teachings 
of Hinduism. The Hindu Mahasabha exhort* all 
good Hindus to he generous in their attitude 
toward, brethren of their faith men though thev 
follow some customs of smother faith, and by “ucn 
an attitude to encourage them to realise in a 
larger measure the truth and excellence pf tne 
teachings of Hinduism in their unadulterated form. 
The Hindu Mahasabha warns all good Hindus 
against adopting or approving a narrow or too 
Ptriet a polity m matters of form*. of worship . 1 , 
might dme am of their co-religiotn,t* to leave 
the Hindu fold, and call, ujkui all of them to 
regard Safpnntln* as Hindus as before and to giro 
them alt the service and benefit of belonging to 
the Hindu society.'' 


Pretensions of Indian Minorities 


Malmsibha that tSRcctioo* of Leva Kunln* of 

tolwiithh or follow or. ol truth, anti 
!.hn oh.rrro ihO-t Of tilt llillili ou.lom. but who 

•“'hitS^ in? s^rs* *; 

^ lC3S?WBSk »:> ^ VT? 

11 1 iSrmr JIUlK a. hoinc out-.* t ho pdf of 

follows ttoMijfgc because lie observes 
erase to J» i which are also observed a, 

certain daja oya va* ^ m respect to 

each b> alU'lims w . Christian sunt-, 

the tomb of some Mitsau na of f,5th to do 

It is not a pn "°Us t mlerant m pv ing freedom 
so. Hinduism is inost toler.uu ^ ^ ( ._ lthnhcitv 
of per-onal belief, * means of spiritu il 

provided punficaton rrte* "religion. lias 

‘uplift for . V foTthi 'admission into Us fold of m.v 
1,10 “ 1 “ 


With reference to the discus-ion of jj>*' 
miiioutv problems pioeeeding at present at the 
Bound Table Conference, an influential meeting 
of members of the central legislature was held 
recently under the chairmanship of f?ir 

Han Singh Goui, leader of the Opposition in the 
A"emblv, when the following resolutions were 
adopted, and it was decided to cable them to 
the Fritnc Mini -ter with the roque-t that they 
be cii ciliated among the member, of the Con- 
ference : . 

‘This conference respectfully remind* the 1 rime 
Minister of hi' own declaration of Jan. 19, 19*1. 
111 the House of Commons condemning communal 
electorates and weighted representation. 

‘The conference thinks this \iew to _ he jn 
conformity with the general principles of minority 
protection formulated by the League of Nations 
to which both Britain and India are signatories. 

‘The Hindus Maud by the League formula 
declared by Mr Hender-on for world application 
and alreadv accepted by Turkey, among othei 
nation' 

‘The conference *trongly_ feel* that tm 
constitutional progre" of 2.'>0 million llimui' 4 
should not be blocked by unreasonable mmoritv 
pretension* and deprecate* protection for < an.' 
community wherever it is in n majority, n* 1,1 
a negation of all principles of democmcj. 

The following cable was scut to -Mr. 
MacDonald : . , 

‘A conference of the leading members ot n» 
Assembly and the public held today adopt c' 
resolutions requesting you to adhere to J’ 0 ” , 
House of Commons *i»oeeh of January 1,l ~ 
again't communal electorates, weightage or pn 
lection to the majority ii' n subversion ot in 
established settlement by the League of Nation • 
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NOTES 


Did Gandhiji Definitely Accept Majority 
“Protection” % 

Tl.r r,,»r, of Londea « -Mb btar .ratcne^i 
quoted the following ■ent™ ' { 
f™d '-S' S1,il ' W D “° ? . M „, cm deteu,- 

In recent conYcr-ation- w«h ^ huo Moslem 
lion, Mahatma Oamlm . MJj 1? , ni \ the 
majority in the 1 " n l a f „ , down to tlve 
omnmun.d b&jaaa ,ho Punjab 

i-nc whether the Mojm '»>! ) ^ tha „ their 

anrt Penpal J- ret au j 53 per cent, 

population ratio a< 1 

re-pcctiicly. m,, thi- in the 

Probably it »- »-tato „ ^ Moonje to 

London pro-- which » ' (1 0 cd,U\ printed 

de-patch to In’ frimd- „l,ich lie 

on pose -|90 of O"' whether he wa- 
a-Uod them to ndyi-o implicitly, 

to follow Gnndhiji mill M.il.m'-»> I 

Why the Mariana Seeks British “AlUauoe” 
Heccntlv. i’ more pro- 


™erc sod sussests that Mecca will he 
more congenial.” 

Aviation in India 

There ore more than 10,000 civilian pUot’Jn 
?{;r in iin n " SVli-hed the 
following news : , , , 

FtSST'd P T» M 

^Ti^'italtat “hf" ImSn' 

or cun» le-* annu. }, Engineering with tin 

a department of • « pr _ who may teach 

expei t *«cnti?t a* we j{ j n connection 

MA&l College of Sneering and 


a of fivin- For example, if connection 

s? 

Technology of Be P Engineering i- e*tnbli-lied, 
French or Mu»] P °'h I|1(Ua „. thoioughly in 


M.,* r - 

ffiflerlnnio^ {«* "S ^ml'S 

‘vote « working again** change m their 

^SlicjMinS 1 they JJJt to g ^cmWdlwn 0 Muslim it .un..n •••• • - can he a perm.men 

^ MV'^T’^SSo^’r 5 "* ams-d National Ens.neer.nu Co S- T . Dl 
2‘ S brother, to- tile for 

SSSSB; Kuh here mearr, on 

that noble mission. ... , 


^^MamdiTMy'h; 

aviation. Ifn capital sum of Es 1,000,000 

*ArsA & *r r«&; 1>p 


that noble n.ws.0 . entitled 

Mariana Stomkat A! brother. 

,o carry on hi’m.-.on A 'I homer )o EngL , 

Manlona Mahomed « do not know, 

exactly the “ame °i, ,„ his burial show- 

though hi" la"* wi a h r £‘ jf er country more 

he honoiued nn n thing, however, 

tan hi- mriheHjudW 1-J5J reply : he 

is clear from M"''™”. Ganilht, not in the 

allied hinwdf w‘™ ,™i om and nationali-m, bat 
interc-t* of Indian f ‘^^ds, and, », meal 
“^STol'n-Minc. KhWit. 

r , "King and the British 
A r« e Moslem lung ^ |lo 

It i- probable that ^ ln nn Shariat All 
“** f, °"' 

Jeriis.dein on November -a 1- 


In the modern world aviation i- neee--ary not 
/ v .l,. Tiurno-e of national defence but aw> 

ZPJS&SST** " mlfra - 

commercial and other purpose- geneiallj. 


Progress of Aviation in Italy 
seven vears ago, when Signor Mu—olini 
,,«-mned tile leadership of the Italian State, there 
„ “ m ,i v Wi than B0 aeroplane^ in the countiy. 
B?t during the la-t month when Italy had a 
demonstration for aerial defence of the country 
Se were more than 1,000 military and niml 
tilanc^ in formation. rin- has been po~~ilde, 
because the Fa-ei-t state is determined to increase 
national efficiency in national defence. If one 
can examine the detail- of India- military 
expenditure it will he found that India -pend' no 
le« than Italy in her Air Defence programme, hut 
Italy ha* trained thousand- of pilot- and acquired 
thou-and- of machine-, wherea- there i- no facility 
for aviation training in India 
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In this connection let this be noted that 
fnclin spends nbnormtilly large sum® for foreign 
I'xpeits nml professors without increasing national 
efficiency. For instance, for the maintenance of 
the lioorkoe Engineering College, India spend'' 
annually n «um of £ 30,000 or more. This 
< oil ope may he the best engineering college in 
India but it is no bettei than a third-rate college 
when we compare it with pitch institutions as the 
first cla«s Engiueeiing Universities of tlie West. 
Yet RoorliCe J’ngineoiing College does not admit 
t von HO new students annually, anil the pio- 
f Os «oi s li\e in luxury and do not carry on any 
scientific research. I have found that many 
(i or man piofes'ors of great eminence, as Prof 
fsoimnerfeid, Prof. Wieland and others, do not 
dmw half the salary of that of some third-rate 
British “experts" of the educational service m 
India. 

Italy lni« become a fh't-ola-s power within a 
few years, nml what js it that pievents India 
from attaining tlie position of Italy in national 
efficiency, especially in aviation’ Is it merely 
foreign rule or something cl«c V 


Military Education among Western Women 
Modern science lias revolutionized the modes 
of warfare. Hand-to-hand lights are not going 
to lie tlie determining factors in future wai' 
On tlie contrary, poNon ga«, bomb- irom aero- 
planes, tanks, machine guns and othei weapons 
will piny a more important part in (lending the 
final outcome. A woman pilot with her endur- 
ance "and coolness of mind would bombard cities 
fiom tlie air ft® « man. ’Women ihemi-t® will 
aid in making poison gnse* iis woman workers 
made ammunitions during thoYUiId\\ar (A©/ 
mi Iiiy/tnii'l propped Ed, Jf. /».) 

Tlie Soviet Russian raibtaiy authorities 
recognize the fact that women will idn> n 
significant role in the next war, and therefor.' 
tlii'V have inmiguruted a syt-tem of training tor 
women who wi'h to become officei' Tliere tire 
• women officers in the Soviet Annv, even in the 
Geneial Staff. In India women like Mnharani 
Lakshmi 11 u of .Ihausi have led armies in battle 
with skill and courage. 

In Great Britain and I-r.mee women can get 
certain kinds of training which have military 
", r I., lie e. S'. A, tl,;. VVnr IVp.irfmont 
. imiipmitcl „ policy of Eiyins Iraimnc in 

opportunity 10 mo-to. tl.o nrt of n.Uional ,Monc. 

Mo, loin »<*M tMldcnoirt. rtiouM lio t,km 
. It Thciv are men who mv woikmg 
; f i tr enu-e of disarmament and out- 

I. ti,« .»'*««' ^ ««*•* «- 
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are merely trying to weaken their neigh hours or 
to ktep them weak ; as nil the while, direct or 
indirect wmK in tlie direction of proparedne-* 
for war ha® lieen going on. Far from wi-hing 
that India’s women should learn to kill, we 
would welcome the day when even men would 
eea-e to shed blond. lint that day is not yet 
And lienee even Mahatma Gandhi ha* to -m , 
not tiiat the Indian army plionld Ik* disbanded, 
but that it should he completely under India’* 
control And that defence force should eon*i*t 
of all Indians of fighting ago. 


Coasting Trade in Britain and India 

Mr. fkirabhai X. HajtV Rill wants to rc-ene 
Indian coa'ting traffic for Indian ve»seK Thi* 
has been opposed by Britisher' in Brit tin 
and India. But when British shipper' am 
themselves hit, they want their coasting trade to 
be reserved for them -elves. This will be clear 
from what the British Journal lair J’taij wiote 
'Oine time ago : 

One ball point in favour of British shipowners 
should Conservatives he returned at the next 
election, would he that the Bntidi imperial coa'ting 
trade, will, we are told, he restricted to Bpti-h 
ships— that is to =ay, only British ship will be 
allowed to carry passengers or cargo from owe 
British port m any part of the world to another. 

There is no doubt tint it ,w ill force moic car- 
goes to be seat In British ships than at present. 
It is interesting that at this juncture the. League 
of Nations should publish (price Is.) the results 
of an inquiry concerning the meaning attached 
to the terms “coasting trade - ’ in the various 
vountnos, and whether this trade i« ‘reserved for 
the national flag. 

The following li-t 'hows in brief the rC'ult 
of the League of Nations inquiry : 

Albania : Reserved. 

Belgium . Not reserved. 

Br.ml . Risen id. 

Bulguia : Reserve,), 
t’fitlo • Reserved. 

Costa Rica • Reserved. 

Duinuirlv : Not reserved. 

I'gvpt ■ Ileservisl for craft of J00 tons pros'* w ,K ' 
under. 

r.'tonia Reserved. 

Finland : Reserveil. 

France: Reserveil. 

Germany . Inclusively reservid to Oermm ship's 
but a nmnlicr of lountnes are nuthon«e<l by decree 
to’engvge in it. 

(inwc ; Rr>enn]. 

Haiti : Not reserveil, 

Italy : Reserveil. bat it is provided line foriigw 
vessels can engage in it by virtue of rpeini 
tri'ahes or conventions. 

.Injun : Reserved. 

Latvia : Reserved. 

Lithuania : Reseneii. 

Mexico ; Re«ervcii. 
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t View of llic Procc-»'oii 
Yn-omitra, Khcmcndr.,, rots bo rol.-,»>rrc.l .,nd 

SiSllB'l'" 1 - »birb ,aamM 

Oriont.il l.ui«nnRCh. , 

AVo heartily Mippoit R°v. Dhannapal.jp 

A\i iietmiiy ** ion ft{ j nt oinecinc qiimrcK 
tic-ire for * »<• w . . -hould umleitukc 

Wo «H! ' °al.™ BuddM-t literal, m 1 . That 
1 -o.mrch in '""'ft a“„. tlieir ilnty in Ibm mailer 
they have not }£ “JJ lint the un|m~-ion 

to an inleqnalt exte ,., m t therevereml trentlemnn 
likely to be protlueen 1 ^ ^ 

=,ud in tin. conneetton nl ^ j lc hn,l bm. 
Probably be ,1a « „ m<m , c „,,.i,leied 

troll ami at 1,1 n cll)|1lt hc ttoulil mo-t 

anil inform, u l’™‘“ t | )n t some nork lias 
probably bat, m j fcr hola|s like Rnienilr.t W.t 
.oon done b> y, ftati-h C'handr.l 

Mitinu Pnrnt ““ o,b'»™it Bod.lW* m„l 
A T i<ljnbhu"han, ' uim 

other-. . , TllMrc <, mts-sago, «cproiluced 

o^nnilnntmg. nun 

0 ^ The spiritual j] {he S«cn^| aE 
. apo shed its radiance cmJ S1>0 t near Benares 

rawed its j ha hail proclaimed to l»w dw- 

vberc Lord l' 1 ]™ e lore’s supreme fulfilment. 
ciplM hK incssnp 


Before t!m (Jite of the Villi r. 


Though tin* monumetit reprc-Miting Jbc final Jiojw 
of lihmiiion for all peoples u.w Ininwl under Oiwt 
and hnswl’m in India, the roue of her R rM, £\ 
Mtn Mill waits iii the heart of Mlent lenlurios tor 
a mm analwimuU to hearken to hw call. 

lodax whin in -pile of n ph\«ical clo-cne«« o« 
all nations a nniver-al inoml alienation between 
rates has become a fateful menace to all hum.imt), 
ht iw. m tin- threatening gloom of a militant 
- 1\ am r> , More the widening pn» of an orpim/etl 
irn ctT (-till rejoice m tile fact that the rcojiem lk 
ot the am lent mo»a«tor) of FarnatU w W" 1 - 
ultbrated In pilgrim* from the \\c-t and the U '• 



Xumeious arc the triumphs!, to\w.- _ 

perpetuate the memories. of injuries and imhpni e. 
KHcttd b) ono murdering race upon ,mo tar, ' J 
let us once for all, for the sake of hum-uni' 
restore to its full significance this Rre.P memoml 
of a generous jn*t to remind % ' of 
meeting of nations in India for tliu iv ha k 
love, for the establishment of spirit ual con r.i k h 
among races separated by distance and hwtoruni 



Ta8 „,e s Message On The Opening of Saranaih Viha„ 

•&» ^ / nLw"^ ** TIck/Ix tJ /J ^ <M *i* e *' 

* OLvU {**# M‘ U K 2*1 ^ 4 ^ ^ ^ 

r ,r . .. r^--*rrz 


^ r i^rzZ^L^ 

J *~ 

^t£5> 


t-eJ 
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talition.. Cor 

«" " nM h ;T MhW 

SirJ.C.Bo^v.onW^totheBuddh.t 

Pilgrims are rofroduced W™- ^ 

India welcomes . tl !? p S to be present at the 
from all corners of the eart o i yihara where 
opening of the ilnUgandhaKui ^ ntttnc s 

irfca^fis raf **=* 

c-rtcrnal r« c ”’ n b hb MW 1 freello n;. ”,>«, all 

alone ran lie «“ K- loS, that .greatly 
realization of. this 0 { inquiry in ««™,c 

martyr, in eV0,ut ■P^uJirwm't.oices 

Sfis nswrjsr S-* ,o 

of the environment, 

control them. 

His message was in possesions 

Not in te " tal '' ” ‘° 

fom.d'tho ietd of unraortnWy-^ ^ 

The «tte 'STo«S^% l , l b g; , Uta^ 

Bata Enmniinn'tii jbh „ lt out the r on 

* «‘f eofe l**ff£r£ 



The Tibetan Procession 

Buddhist Convention at Sarnath 

In connection w* * e a ®ihit convention 
nliam at Sornntli, there fl , Dns Gupta, 

presided b5 gn „tkrit College, Calcutta. He 

principal of the *-« i-u the religious and 

U a learned pap , of trhich ^ of 

philosophical port ^evond our province. 

controversy whidi are th ^ y arts c f his address, 

as 11 , - „ ihr. life of the Buddha 


.ported in the Ltaaer, are 
* , . , r , . *v,c ilf e of the Buddha and the 

After refemne to th ue^ ljin(Js thc president 
spread of Buddki m » ° ]gt o{ tlie wor |d before 

^^^ddhad'd they hear of any teacher of religion 


luspicious occjiswi . poininittee , ‘ (be 

jandhakuti n bond of ua i°Tji n duism and 

■ho temple would 1*. ^ faiths o 4» nd $ India 
followers of t d u p 0 n the H , c ommu- 
Buddlusm and 0 cooperation J^ Wsts c f 

the necessity ot n ■ ^ and tne 

l r „ hMW 
» SR* *■ 

’“^freulSf^ 

“o& Cefrom 1 f e ftonT e "lic m rcpr«cuttt'«’ » n '“^,1, „ much .a«™ . 

,ut he wished * organisation, ^ them Jf ; h ‘ tful i learned paper. Reports of his and 

f tne ,...i ronv j nther papers have not, to our knowledge, appear- 
ed in any new-paper. n gentleman from Tibet 
another from Sikkim made sensible speeches 
c wm 1 Engl i'll. It was a pleasure to find 

that among the Budhi-t monk* present at the 
convention who spoke, there were some, who 
wen* distinguished for indej^ndent thinking. 
One of them said that they should not pa-s from 
'laverv to the Veda* to “lavery to the Tripitaka. 


a hive for the suffering humanity. He wished that 
“ tl S. dare of comnuS>»l and minority d,s-en root 

“Sks 

brother and erntaco hur ' ^irt'iaid tint-only one 
In cone u non J ( te convinced 0 ’( ,he 

™ a °. puddUm^that violence would not be stopped 
w 2otrn?e AlT would have seen what power such 
by violwieo. n to (bis great man. He in 

hi ' C lmn cloth had "brought about the unification of 
^S. Of India and was trj-ing to dictate h.s 
,bc createst military power of the world. In 
norther country was such an experiment conducted 
and with so much success. 


great ttlipwf* pa a iev w ^ i n d,an 

but he wished t ^ t organuati . t hem 

Sresentadve of the g to convey 

Rational Congr^. « be half of wo eternal 

a warm welcome oj went but the or 

Religion 3 can1 d ‘They could n experiment 
3s, “S'-gngSfh* 1 “Jit hull fuccccdcd; 
swisted. The youc. , ji,un«i aim rv>n <r ro‘ ; s to 

He irrS'ionnl “ tZ the Grc --'‘ °" C 
SenoU«- tei,ln " <U 
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Henry Ford in his first Ford 


proved this In the ra.u 0 !>lc ,,ircs seated in it with John Boro^h k j,^ ve 
Nstsof orange* ami flo ^hm g .mec nn.de Rrc.it Mrules ^nw utouJdmfa 
the • "before and Mncc cottage* yielded place to 'K\ scrapers. 


Ilk "--,3 
■kSi, 


, Tests 
rv Macingj t 

r . .. I a*and« of acres of 

India has _ tnoif.j n j, he done with 
such and soil. Un ^h e population 
Ihe-e dry. arras* of le m0 re land we 
of India is fast infr, better for U3 . 
pan bnng undol /*( 

AYhat about emullu 


Heim Ford in the First Ford 


Wrestling for Gentlemen 

American colleges are now taking up amateur 
wrestling in all s-ehou-ne^. Formerly it was the 
game of heavy and bulky professionals only. Youn^ 
America is now taking to wrestling as it* has done 
with boring and field sports etc. 

India is the land of Wrestlers. Oar wrestlers have 
time and again beaten so called world's champions with 
the greatest ease. But in the amateur tournaments 
Indian Gentlemen have not shined so well. Reason 
being that wrestling has not been so far a Gentleman’s 
game in India. If Indian Universities and Student 
organi-stions take up wrestling seriouslv we may 
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thirsty. I ought to have drunk two cups 
of tea instead of one.” 

“Your thirst could easily be quenched, 
if you only* please. You see the restaurant 
before you ? It’s a good one and much 
patronized by us Indians.' It is not too 
fashionable, yet neat and clean. If you 
cannot wield knife and fork properly, no- 
body minds. But they are careful about 
health and hygiene. So if you want any 
drink, we can go ill here.” 

Jotin looked in. The place looked attrac- 
tive enough. There were people inside, but 
not exactly a crowd. 

“All right”, he said, “let’s go in 
and have something cold. I don’t suppose 
the old lady would object to this. In 
Calcutta too, I had tea or cold drinks out- 
side now and then. She kept her mouth 
shut about these. But one day I was 
caught partaking of some roast mutton. She 
nearly went for me with a cane. 

The two friends entered and sat down 
at a table, by the door. A waiter took 
their orders, and soon two glasses of iced 
lemonades stood in front of them. 

Jotin began to sip the drink leisurely, 
casting inquisitive eyes all around. At a 
table, a little in front of them, sat a Bur- 
man and two ladies of the same nationality. 
The young ladies were gaily dressed— their 
dresses, their jewels, even their tiny em- 
broidered slippers, glittered and sparkled. 
One wore a loongyi of orange-coloured 
satin, another of gold tissue. Their blouses 
however were white. Scarves of fine French 
\ chiffon were fluug round their shoulders. 
Diamond rings shone on their fingers, chains 
of gold adorned the round white throats and 
rubies glittered in their ears. One was very 
ffair, the other had an olive complexion. 
Both the girls were exquisitely pretty. 

“What are 3’ on staring at ?” asked 
Kartik. “Do you want a row here 0 
“I say,” said Jotin, “these people must be 
immensely rich.” 

ti “Well, you cannot say,” said Kartik. 
“You can never judge a Barman’s position 
from the dress of his womenfolk. A 
millionaire’s wife and a clerk’s wife will 
come -out dressed exactly alike. They 
believe in fine dresses, even if they have to 
starve to indulge in it Beside them, we 
look a nation of paupers.” 

_ “The girl on the left is very beautiful,” 
said Jotin. “She does not look like a 


Mongolian at all. See, what a fine nose 
she has got.” 

“She is an Indo-Bur.inn I)jn’t you see. 
she wears her hair in a bun behind her head J 
She is probablv a Zerbadi.” 

“What on earth is that J " asked his 
friend. 

“A person of mixed parentage with half 
Mahomedan blood and half Burmese.” 

One cannot go on drinking a glass of 
lemonade for ever. But Jotin felt extremely 
unwilling to go away so soon. “Shall we 
have another glass apiece ?” he asked Kartik 

Kartik laughed. “You need not,” he said 
“Look, they are about to go away ” 

The Burmese gentleman and one of the 
ladies paid their bills and left. But the other 
girl, of whom they had been talking, ordered 
another cup of tea and sat waiting tor it. 

“Wait a bit,” said Kartik. “I must go out 
for a minute. See that you don’t lose yom 
heart here. Remember the old lady at home 
and you will be all right. The mother who 
objects to her son eating at hotels, must 
object to his making love to foreign girls.” 

Jotin looked a bit awkward and Kartik 
walked out laughing. 

The girl finished her second cup of tea, 
too soon. The waiter presented the bill and 
the girl took out a rupee from her beaded 
handbag and paid. Then she stood up and 
gathered together her belongings, a fan, a 
magazine and a small parcel prior to 
departure. 

Just tiien the waiter returned and said 
something to her m an undertone. He carried 
the rupee in his hand. The girl looked at 
him with extreme displeasure and began to 
fumble in her handbag. Then she began to 
say something to the man She looked a 
little upset. The man shook his head^ and 
went off to return with the manager. T outli 
is the time for romance. Every young man 
or woman possesses a desire to indulge in it, 
sometimes unconsciously even. Jotin came of 
a very orthodox and conservative fa mil}' and 
was ruled by his mother with a rod of iron. 
He had never talked to any unrelated woman 
in his life and suppressed every desire of this 
kmd heroically. But suddenly he forgot 
himself completely. He could only _ feel that 
he was a man, and a beautiful girl stood 
near him in evident need of his assistance. 

He approached the girl quickly and asked 
in English, “Pardon nie, can I help you in 
any w*ay?” ~ , 

The girl looked up at his face. Then she 
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of government for well over a thousand love for the past would take infinite pains 
years. Polounaruwa’s period of pride, on to protect. Statues precious from the artistic 
the other hand, was comparatively brief, and religious points of view, rest insecurely 
It ceased to be the capital, early in on broken, tottering pedestals. It appears, 
i thirteenth century. The buildings and however, that everybody is content with what 
statuary which I shall describe presently has been done, and little attention is being 
were, therefore, created in Polonnaruwa paid to the monuments that are lying about 
during four hundred years or so — or rather unconserved. 

in • the intervals of fighting during those In Polonnaruwa the case is very different 
centuries. The relics ot olden days that have been 

' The ruins at Auuradhapura occupy a exposed to view there are, as a rule, in a 
much larger area than do those at Polon- much better state of preservation than those 
naruwa. This does not, in itself, warrant at Anuradhapura That difference is not dm* 
the assumption that the older capital, in the to the fact that more durable materials were 
heyday of its splendour, was necessarily used, nor that time and man have done 
more extensive. More effort has been put nothing to demolish them. Quite the contrary, 
into excavation at Anuradha- 
pura than at Polonnaruwa. 

It is not at all unlikely that 
further exploration might 
disclose parts, or at least 
suburbs, of the early mediaeval 
capital that today lie buried 
in the jungle. It is generally 
presumed, however, that 
: Polonnaruwa did not, at any 
, time, attain the dimensions of 
Anuradhapura. The country 
between the two cities, it 
is said, was at one time so 
thickly settled that a cock, 
alighting on a roof in cither 
place could go all the way to 
the other by flying from 
house to house, without ever 
coming down to the ground. 

Both Xature and man 
ha\c wrought greater havoc 
at the older than at the later 
capital. Much, moreover, 
remains -to be done to repair 
these ra\ ages at Anuradha- 
pura. The only buildings that _ 

have been restored are iuterest- The Siva Devale Polonnaruwa 



mg from the religious 
rather than the artistic point of view. The 
Buddhists responsible for rebuilding were 
* impelled by the desire to acquire merit and 
woefully lacked the artistic perception of 
their forefathers. 

Each time that I visit Anuradhapura in 
que>t of data for my forthcoming books on 
Ceylon, 1^ return more impressed witlf the 
callous di-> regard for monuments of the past 
shown by the people and the Govern inent 
alike. Strewn over the sward are stones with 
carvings that any nation with the slightest 


Most, of the buildings in Polonnaruwa are of 
brick. The Government of Ceylon has 
however, taken the trouble and incurred the 
expense to restore them as much as possible 
to a semblance of their pristine glory. The 
monuments m Polonnaruwa, therefore, imprest 

at U \?Mrnai' 1S,t0r m t? ch more than the ruins 
at Anuradhapura. Even the serious student 

is able to see tin* ' capital, but 

t0 ^raiment in its original 



•its 
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^setting* iuid tho ‘building amoiigrits neighbours 
<"hei<r iHias stood for centuries. 

\ 1,1 omo other respect Polonnatuwa differs 
.from Anuradl^ira. Bo far only structmes 
s ‘ fcdcrcd cluuctcr have been exposed to 
•mow at the older capital. Tho Archeological 
- Department of tho Ceylon Government appears 
to be convinced that it lias discovered the 
..‘•pot ’upon which the king’s palace stood. 
When J last saw tho site excavation had not 
resulted in baring any part of tho building. 
In Polomiaiiuva, on tho other hand, structures 
of temporal character can ho seen. Among 
.the renmnuts arc, for instance, a palace, an 
audicnco chamber and a council chamber. 
.Tho last-named building is particularly import- 
ant because it enables us to form an idea 
of the administrative institutions that existed 
in the early Middle Ages. 



Faralrouia Balm’s Audience Cliambci-l’olonmniwa 

* II 

student - of Indian cultuic the ait 


Ibo infiltration of ' southern Indian 
tcchmquo was only to he expected ' in.' view 
of tho geographic propinquity 0 f Ceylon with 
southern India and tho* intercourse that 

undoubtedly existed between the two from 
tho eailiest times. Accounts of several Tamil 
invasions have been handed down by the 
Siniialeso chroniclers. They also mention 

cases of Sinhalese kings seeking their brides 
in southern India. Peaceful penetration from 
the Pandyan and Choiian kingdoms was 
either too prosaic or too imperceptible to 
have been set down by the monks who 
compiled the Muhniamsn and other chronicles 
more or less based upon it. 

As the result of this steady process of 
migration from southern India, mixture of 
blood took’ place not only in 'the ruling 
dynasty but, to u greater or leaser extent, 
among all classes of people. 

It was inevitable that forms 
of thought and worship and 
ideals of art and arcbitcctuie 
should change. 

Though these processes 
began long ere tbe Couit 
deserted Amirodhupura, they 
received gieat strength duimg i 
tho Polonnimiw i penod. For . 
one tiling, off and on dining 
tins period southern Indians 
either occupied the Sinhalese 
throne or exercised great 
political lnllucuco. In the 
tenth centuiy, for instance, 

Sena V, tho Sinhalese King, 
fled, following a quanel with 
tho head of Jus amiy, to tho 
.southern pait o£ Ceylon or 
Ruliuna, as it was then called. 

The capital was tlici cumin 
seized by the Tamils His 
successor, Mabinda V, after 
carrying on government with gieat dilliculty 
for twelve yeais, was himself forced to 
flee to Ruliuna for safety. 

Early in the eleventh centmy the Chohau 
kni", with his capital near Madras of our 
day” biking advantage of tho unsettled condi- 
tions in Ceylon, sent an amiy 


tw tiuics TVoloiinaiuvra .no of a . 

nea>uiL» iiiatlnctRo schools of art 

intciest . rl *? n .luJ southern India met __ 

o'oUod ni no ^ ^ n0ll vae ^ C|y , M _ SMlt army aero., tho 

hero early ^ strait and brought tiio entire northern 

''“mlTnrocoss of reconciliation had heguii hal ; „f tho’ Island under hi, -ooy. Xot unti 
Jh ? S t the scat of government *» ‘ y yC j„ later acre the Sinhalese al* 

some 1 removed from .Irrirradhapura. (() ulf Ulo yo ko of tiio Cholum 

ffsouthorn Ind'-m inlltrcrrco is t™'J““Jj r t * Duties thieo or four generations tho Fates 

*** t,ic w ” iia * c °“““" t,y unsctfl 
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state, witli the southern Indians always 
harrying the Sinhalese, sometimes succeding 
in completely driving them out of power, 
again receding more or less into the shadows. 

L Gaja Balm restored the Sinhalese fortunes 

- and was followed by Parakrama Balm the 
Great, who ruled from 1153 to 1186 A.T). 
Fierce controversy rages over Paiakrama’s 
lineage- — whether or not he was of mixed Tamil 
and Sinhalese blood. He certainly had a 
Hindu queen for whom he built and endowed 
Hindu temples. His devotion to Buddhism 
did not appaiently prevent lnm from listening 

- to Hindu discouises and recitations from 
the Hindu scriptures. Within a year of Para- 
krama’s death a Prince from southern India 
was annoiuted as the overlord of the Sinhalese 
under the titlo of Kiiti Nissanka llalla ; and 
ho ruled until 111)6. Within a lew years of 
his demise the Tamils were in undisputed 
possession of Polounamwa and a little 
later Bhuvaneka Baim I removed the capital 
to Yapahuw i. 

Only a few of the archaeological lcmams 
at Polonnaruwa antedate Parnkiama’s reign 
I'hoy are temples devoted to the woiship of 
Siia and Vishnu and unmistakably of Tamil 
workmanship. Tho otheis show, almost without 
exception, a strong southern Indian influence. 

Ill 

The monuments ot outstanding interest 
at Polonnaruwa fall into two distinct classi- 
tications accoidmg to whether they are of 
temporal or of a leligious character Of the 
foimer, two deserve special attention — the 
private audience chamber standing at the 
back of the mins of Paiakraiua Balm's 
palace ; aud the council chamber erected by 
Kiiti Nissanka Malla. 

Tiic private audience chamber, judging by 
what has been left of it, must have been a 
gem of architecture. It was not a large 
building but was evidently graceful m propor- 
tion and beautifully ornamented. 

The foundation consists of three platforms, 
slightly decreasing in si/.e as they rise. Run- 
ning round the base is a row of elephants. 
Around the middle platform is a row of 
lions, and around the top one is a row ot 

i grotesque dwarfs. Upon careful examination 
**.j s found that no two figures arc exactly 
alike. The elephants particularly aic caned 
with vigour and realism. 

, The chamber is reached by a short (light 
of stone steps. The design on the moonstone 
Jy*ng like a huge, sum-circular mat at the 


bottom of them has become nearly obliterated. 
The guardstoDes have fallen. Tiie balustrades 
remain m position and are noteworthy for 
their graceful form and skilful carving. At 
the top are two lions, one on either side , their 
mouths partly open as if snarling threaten- 
ingly Though exposed to the devastating 
effect of wind aud weather, they letaui much 
of the detail patiently chiselled by master- 
ciaftsmen centuries ago. 



The Sat Mahal Posada— I’olonnaruw a 


The pillars that once supported the roof 
rise from the third platform. Some of them 
arc broken. Not one is there, however, that 
doeN not show that attention was lavished 
upon it by men who ha'd inherited skill from 
many generations of stoue-carv crs. 

The purpose fo which this building was 
put has been lost in the labyrinth of time. 
Various conjectures . ha\ e been made, all 
based upon its proximity to Para h ram a’s 
palace. 'I he theory that is generally accepted is 
that the king here received Ins trusted 
advisers' and discussed with them plans of 
campaigns aud other important affairs of 
state. It has been suggested to me by a 
Sinhalese friend who has spent many years 
of his life in Polonnaruwa, at find as a, forest 
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lock • holding an olu (palm-leaf) book in bis 
hands, ho would have just the slight stoop 
that tho sculptor gave to tlio figure that ho 
caned. It can be seen to the best advantage 
from the side. . ,, . . , , , 

In tho popular estimation this is a statue ot 
Parukrama Halm tho Great No documen ary 
evidence has however, been discovered so 
f.ir that would warrant that belief. 

The figuro is probably symbolic. J ho 
boulder upon which it is executed stood it 
is believed, in the immediate vrcimly of ™ ° 
Ul>r.,ry elected by Paukram-i Balm Do 
structure, which persons "bo accept this 
„ “ M i„ mind tins probably ti e 

MSSTtSSg 

birth's through which Gautama passed pno 

“■ sss’SSrs ftt 

stoiy building, "it ^ wMch it Js 

diminisbinE. Ibo P“ 1 0 0110 of my 

built is not ' ' ts it might bare 

Sinhalese In™*; * 8 , B ‘ Riding shipping 
served as n bgbib°«*°„ nt night. It bears 

in Paraktama s k , j ornamented, but 
signs of haying been >1> mjJc sad luioc 
weather and sandals 

with the hgurcs. . , m immense slab of 
Tiie other object £ stone bool. 

panito Inown as the fal tot. criii( . on 

Upon it is eam“ • ” , lt ich shows Inro to 

w°i“manslnp. t lla , 0 been rejpmed 

Great ingenuity mu g]ab from Mihin 

5TSi‘ -{-J- “ d V”l, stance over 

bourhood of -^'Vbout fifty '»>'<*• 

which it 

Jionmnents «' n J d ^ C tao C "S^J.e^. 
Siva or v isiiu „ a ml regarded 

bouthem Inina 


Coylon as the god of gods rather than as an 1 
aspect of tho Tiinmili (Hindu Trinity). 

Ono of the Siva Dcvales— known in 
archaeological lore as “Siva Do vale No. 1,” 
is situated not far from tho mins of Fara- 
krama Halm’s palace and private audience 
chamber, and is in a faiily good state of 
preservation. 

The tcmplo was wholly constructed, fiom 
basement to dome, of squared stones dressed 
and moulded. Pilasters and half pilasters 
flanked central niclicb ; and a wealth of 
oniamcntation in admittedly Druvidian style, 
was lavished everywhere. It reminds mo of 
the Subramanya shrine at the gieat temple 
•it Taniorc, which I leccntly \isitcd. 

Not one of the sculptures that adorned 
this Devalo escaped mutilation. Among the 
best preserved are a four-aimed Ganesha 
seated on a lotus throne, with the rat running 
"over his face and an eight-armed, s anding 
Kaitikeya (the war-god, son of Siva) holding 
various symbols in its hands. Both arc 
emved on slabs in low relief. Hero is aLo 
a f ivili tho coddess, caived m 
fVll iound Sho is depicted with high-pealed 
^ and wai.t-S.tl, and with tho trad, banal 
•mo body, am, and log ornaments, rius 
itatac evidently stood on .1 pedestal in a 

''"Tho'most valuable alt tieasuios found in 
this^temple, however, consist of a number of 
1 ini'i-es which weic discovered a foot 

br °. A hoimv tho suiface hy workmen who 

*« »«e tr< £n a fedV'ifS 

Sttic ,S r„ow„ as .0 their o.tgn, or 
the bronze iigmes arc now in the 

TlK ,St S four 2 . half nwhes. Some of 
smailcst four o| „,. ls> ter aitists who. 

them adhering to the canons aid 

' ? lul ° ho aif/n.s were able to pioduec 
Suetles ‘ cUcienacd by originality, power 

and perfection of hniA ^ ^ amioIe 

A rntnw 'tho god m tho dancing altitude, 
“'"fva mara is particularly sl„V"K- ^ " 

or as .'ataraja, i r . , d „„ a ] 0 | U 5 

r sl,0 X S ;Ve a e imt all , mages of lb. 
tluoae- |, 1S consort. Saint*. loo. 

Jc ’included ru the senes. There is. for instance. 



Itiirfdlmcliaiihi in Bengal 

nv Fkiik. it. i). BAXERjr, a. v. 


l FPEU the end of tho 7th cent my A I) 
ft Buddhism was ‘.Imvly dritou out of tho 


selected a series of pictures or scenes 
from tho life of the Buddha which were 


. rest of India and found shelter in Bengal slightly different from the series adopted by 


and Bihar. Gradually Buddhist sculptures 
became confined to these two provinces 


the (ireok artists of Gandharn, For six long 
centuries this particular selection of scenes 
of the Buddliacharita prevailed in Bihar, 
Bengal and Burma. When Buddhism finally 
disappeared from Burma in tlio 10th century, 
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places like Bodh Gaya, 
Xalanda, Bihar and one or 
two places iu Bengal. These 
— ' images of the Buddliacliarita 

a differ from those of the older 

Js schools of Indian sculpture 
in two prominent factors. 
* Unlike the ancient Indian 
o school of Bharhut, the Indo- 
g Greek school of Gandhara, 
x the Scythian school of Mathura 
m and even the Gupta schools 
S of Mathura, Benares and 
o Pataliputra, the Bengal School 
drops the representation of 
d| the Jatakas entirely. Moieover, 
aS it does not represent the 
~ 5 earlier scenes of Gautama 
-•§ Siddhaitha’s life such as, 
gi Maya’s dream, its interpreta- 
1: « tion etc- The representation of 
"2* the Buddha’s life begins with 
Gautama’s biith in tlio Lumbini 
c-3 garden and ends with his 
5 =; death in the Sala forest at 
Kusinara. In the majority of 
cases, the long series of 
^ | scenes of Gautama Buddha’s 
*£ | life represented by the Indo- 
o3 Greek artists of Gandhara 
"Zif are omitted ; In the Bengal 
■^■2, school special images of the 
' >5- Buddliacliarita are classified 
into four styles : — 

I. Images with the figure 
> o of thc'Buddha attaining perfect 
wisdom in the centre and 
surrounded by a large 
® ~ number of scenes beginning 
with the birth • and ending 
^ witii the death of t/io Buddha. 

Only two such images have 
= been discovered up to date, 

1= one at Shibhati in the Klmlna 
^ district of Bengal and another 
f at Bihar Sharif of the Patna 
district. 

= Sucli images or sMae 
tc agree in almost all ropcct®, 

eveept in ‘■orae of the setnes 
re pre^en ted. In both ca-es the 
centre of the slab is occupied 
by a representation of the 
In Bengal and Bihar images of the Buddha- great temple at Bodh-Oaya with a figure nf 

cliariu are being discovered in' 1 different the Buddha seated in tin* attitude of ‘touching 
places; specially in Buddhist holy- the earth* — JUiumi*ior>a-titmhn in-ide. The 



11 
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fact that this is not an ordinary image but 
tliO ( representation of one of the principal 
mcmcuts of his life js indicated by ; — 

(a) the posture or attitude of the 


!>a„ds indicating the c.,act moment when Gtaatanu ~bSSr^#Sy S^TE 


(iii) the failure of this attack. 

(jy) the allurements ot Mara's 
daughters and their failure. 

The enlightenment of fcho Badhisaftva 


the Bodhisattva Gautama became the Buddha. 

(b) the symbol for the Yajrti or the 
‘thu/jJer-boit’on tholotas-thcoae of the Buddha 



most important incident of the Buddha’s 
life its representation is given iu more 
detail m these tiro images. The Buddha- 
charita commences on those 
tff o images or stelae inside 
a numaturo temple to the 
left of Bodh-Gaya temple, then 
follow' minor incidents ; such 
-is competition in archery, 
the leawug of Ka pi lavas tu on 
horseback, the chango of 
garments, the cutting of the 
h.ur etc, till the enlightenment 
is reached. The remaining 
incidents, such as the first 
sermon at Benares, the great 
Miracle of Sravasti, the descent 
from the heaven of the thirty- 
three gods, the Miracle of 
the monkey at Vais all, are 
represented m mimatnro 
temples on the left side of 
the c telae or in the interspaces 
until the lmo reaches the 
top whcie xro find tho death 
scene oi the Mahaiuv init i ano, 

II Image of the Buddha 
m tlie posture of attaining 
pci feet ni«dom, smronnded by 
sexen other principal scenes 
of his life This is really a 
stele, and the largest ami tho 
most pci feet example has been 
found on - the bank of a tank 
at Jagdishpnr near Nalanda, 

In these images there are 
seven scenes on the back 
slab , 

(a) Birth, (b) first sermon 
at Bennies, (c) the faming 
Iepliant Xalagin at Kajagn/1.1, 


indicatinf 


sana at , . , 
winch 


. j' -,v, of the mad elephant Xalagin at it.aj.igr/fin. 

‘sy* ZJ'z; » « «»„ l z.° ! nzzzzz 


nodh-Gaya, under the Tip- - 
B Gautama became pcrfcctlj 


tlic descent of 


J“«Jme‘b 0 cnlis|;tcm 
jf aia's army- 


the Buddha from the 
heixen of the tliiity-thrce gods (0 the 
A lira cl o of Sraxasli, ami (c) the Miracle of 
tho monkey at Vuisjli. The main , 

surrounded by the army of Mara attacking the 
Unddha before bis enlightenment 

The great image or stele of .|.»gaui*npur 
still remains unique though it w.v 1 
early in the ISKlt centurj*. it i- 


. discovered 
;J colos-al 
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,£}1 J ^ 

f. -'tlj qi" 'i ; j\ »4“vr •} 


The Descent from the Heaven of the Thirty-three Gods 
fa4<sn Uwcum 








■■ r *4S& t v-* jpr •’ 

L*tK. f‘ ' *v. 

The Miracle of Sravasti 

From Silanda, I’»lna District 

image, the most perfect *of its kind. The 
central image or the main figure, does repre- 
sent the Buddha at the moment of the 


Stele with Scenes fiom the Buddha’s Life 

From ShiMmti, Klinlna District (Bengal) 

enlightenment but the temple of Bodh-Gaya 
is omitted. On the other hand, on the left 
side of it we find the ‘host of Mara sailing 
through the sky to attack the Bodlnsattva 
on their wild mounts On the other side wo 
find the same aimy flying through the' air 
after their defeat. On the back-slab of this 
image we find seven other neat bas-ieliefs, 
each complete in itself, so that if these 
seven scenes are detached today, they would 
become seven distinct bas-reliefs representing 
seven scenes of the Buddha’s as are common 
to the Bengal school. "With the exception 
of the Jagadishpur stele no other image of 
the Bengal school, not even the fuller stele 
found at Shibbati or Bihar Sharif shows the 
representation in such full detail. In all 
.other stelae bearing eight principal incidents 
or separate images bearing one incident 
details are gradually omitted till it becomes 
extremely difficult to recognize them. In the 


10S 

Jagadishpur stele eacli incident can bo recog- 
nized at the first sight and the details aro 
as copious as in some of the bas-reliefs 
found on the larger of the Gandhara Stupas. 

III. A largo number of less elaborate stelae 
discovered at different places containing eight 
different scenes of the Buddhas life, of "hu* 
the birth, enlightenment at Bodb-Gaja, hist 
sermon at Benares and death aie constant The 
remaining four scenes aio composed of anj 
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In the majority of these smaller stelae the 
central figure is that of Buddha m tne 
attitude of obtaining perfect wisdom, out 
there are certain well-marked exceptions, in 
the Archaeological collection of the^ Indian 
Museum, Calcutta as it stood in 191b, when 
I left that institution, there were a numoer 
of such stelae in which the central figure w. as 
that of Buddha at the time of tho Miracle 
of Sravasti or the first sermon at Benares. 
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said a bit hesitatingly, “I£ you could lend 
mo a rupee, I should be very thankful. I had 
onlj' this rupee with me ; unfortunately it is 
not good.’* Her manner of speaking was 
quite free and dignified. 

Only one rupee 1 Jotin felt a bit cast 
down. If lie could have dono something 
tremendous for her, he would have been 
satisfied. Still he was fortunate in having 
this small opportunity. So he took out a 
rupee, and handed it to the girl. 

Tlie girl paid the waiter, and seemed to 
breathe with relief. She turned to Jotin and 
said, “You have saved me much trouble. 
Thank yon rery much. If yon come here 
to-morrow at this time, I shall return the 
money. If it does not suit you, please give 
me your address, I shall send it to you.” 

Jotin jumped at the offer. "Certainly I 
shall come,” he said. “I shall be here 
punctually at six.” 

“Are you a Bengali ?” asked the girl. 
“Yes,” said Jotin, “I come from Calcutta.” 

' The girl took leave of him with a smile 
and went out. Jotin returned to his seat to 
find Kartik already back there. He was 
grinning from ear to ear. 

“Good boy,” he said, as Jotin sat down. 
“Never miss an opportunity. So yon have 
already made another appointment ? I envy 
you, my dear chap. I have been here years 
and years, but no one even looked at me. 
But the first day you come out, you meet 
with romance—” . , T < 

“Yes, I am lucky,” said John, interrupt- 
ing him. “Bet’s be off now” 

•‘Very well, said Kartik, getting up. But 
don’t try to go too far, it may land you into 
trouble. You don’t know these people. 

'‘You too belong to the old ways dan. 
it seems,” said Jotin. “Just because I talked 
to a girl' you presuppose a huge romance 
or tragedy.” . . . .... 

“Great things have small beginnings, said 
Kartik. “I warn you, it is my duty. U is 
un to YOU to accept my advice or not 

jotin' ’« heart was singing a tune which 
urev exited him from listening to the voice of 
cold prudence. “I don't want to return just 
now” be said changing the topic ; lets walk 
nn and look at the illumination for a bit 
Next morning Jotin woke up much 
before' his time. Ho was feeling restless 
•md' impatient He wanted the day to 
pass off quickly and the longed-for evening 
in come He could not say anything to 
Kartik for fear he would sneer. He got more 


and more impatient as the day advanced. 
He consulted his watch every five minutes, 
and could hardly sit still for two minutes 
anywhere. The time seemed to bang heavily 
in his hand. 

The afternoon ■ passed off somehow. Then 
another anxiety took possession of Jotin’s 
mind. What jf Kartik should want to 
accompany him ? True, his appointment was 
not exactly a love tryst, still he felt 
extremely unwilling to have Kartik with him, 
to sit staring at them, while he talked to 
the girl. But how could he say that to 
Kartik without offending him ? 

Fortunately. Kartik saved him the trouble. 
When it was about four o'clock, he called 
Jotin and said, “Look here, old chap, I thought 
of nccompauyiug you, though you certainly 
would not Imvo liked it Still, as you are 
niv guest here, I am responsible for your 
safety. But my old manager has suddenly 
sent for me. I don't know why. So it’s 
‘Line clear’ for you. But be 'extremely 
cautious. Talk to her there, as long as you 
like, but don't accompany her anywhere 
else.” 

Jotin felt so much relieved at Kartik’s 
words, that he promised auv thing and every- 
thing. As soon as his host had departed, be 
began bis toilet. The girl would not arrive 
at the restaurant before «ix, but Jotin could 
hardly wait that long. Ho opened his trunk 
and took out his finest dress. He put on a 
diamond ring too. He felt ashamed of his 
shoes. They ceitainly looked shabby. ^ He 
bad loft two pairs of brand now Nngra 
slippers, gold embroidered too, in Calcutta. 
The old lady was good to him in her own 
way. She never grudged him money for 
personal expenses. If lie wanted ten diamond 
rings for ten fingers, lie was -welcome to 
them. She never enquired about the amount 
he spent. The old cashier bad order to 
supply any of his just demands. 

lie finished dressiug, called a carriage and 
went out Where to spend the intervening 
one hour ? He toured about the town, 
visited the shops and the wharves, and finally 
arrived before the restaurant, when it was 
still a quarter to six. 

He peeped inside and saw that the gill 
bad not yet arrived. He paid off the carriage 
and began to saunter along the footpath, keep- 
ing a sharp look-out around. Ho felt very 
sore with the girl. Could not she have 
come a few moment’- earlier ? 

A carriage drove up and stopped just m 




Image with eight Principal Incidents of the Buddha’s- Life 

From Jagdisnpor in l'ato-i District 


gods. In some cases the total number of 
incidents is less than eight. The birth and 
the death and even the Sambodhi or the 
perfect enlightenment are omitted in these 
imperfect stelae. Such arrangements of 
incidents of the life of the Buddha are to 
be found only in the Bengal school of Sculp- 
ture and its offshoot, the sculpture of Arakan, 
Burma and Siam. 

IT. Separate images representing one 
particular * incident of the Buddha’s life. 


Such images were evolved for the first time 
in the Gupta school of Benares. An image 
dedicated by the Sthavira Bandhugupfa at 
Sarnath, representing the enlightenment of the 
Buddha, is the earliest example of separate 
images of principal incidents of the Buddha’s 
life. In the Gandhara school we find separate 
bas-reliefs but in the Bengal school we find 
separate images representing incidents. 

In the ilathura school we find represen 
tations of incidents of the Buddha’s life carved 
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or a German-Radian ■ compact which might 
be directed against France. They formed a 
chain of alliances with France and Belgium, 
Poland, Czeclio-slovaWa, Rumania and Jugo- 

Sk Brondly speaking the actual situation in 
European politics of to-day is as follows . 
Great Britain is on the fence “ 

watching the regrouping of loners in 
Europe "and trying to use all the groups to 

Powers. Germany and Russia 
allies, fauce s relations ^1. W c(rf 
been very coidial. nowevtr, en the 

that tlie proposed ninmage It S®J n ee Crown 

Belgian P rinces | . ® n con jial relations among 
Prmco will , lead to - Furthermore 
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recent efforts on the ] * {rica j s bound to 
Spanish co-operat o n m . , these two 

create brtter J'oLn'fj sh co-operation might 
nations. Framm-Sp - Spain in closer 
bring Italy, Italy and Spain are 

understanding, hecauso imo 
already on most cordial te Gernla „y apee 
Therefore, >f France ite pMS ,blo 

to co-operate, "’“I ‘ -moment, there wiU 

that by a c0 ',"" , Gr e a t Britain to play one 
be no chance for O'™ ' and there 
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will be peace ... (, e 1 the foundation 

^sr-rirt 

of creating a now British 
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s»,g?£s *52 

against the Anglo-Ge™a" 
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towards other nations, especially towards 
the peoples of Asia. Britain, under such 
circumstances, will be forced to pay respect- 
ful heed to India’s demands for freedom 

Indian politicians do ndt apparently 
realize that India is kept under subjection 
dne to three things : (1) isolation of India 
in "World Politics aud Britain's alliances 
with other nations ; (2) Indian disunity an 
(3 lack of military education among Indians 
who have been disarmed by the British. It 
may bo safely asserted that unless India 
succeeds in ridding herself of political 
isolation and makes close friendly under- 
standing with other Powers, Britain w 
never give up her hold on India— she will 
n till agree to grant even Dominion Status 
for India. As long as Britain will bo 
able to keep Europe divided into 
camps, India will not succeed m securing 
effective co-operation from at least a groi I 
of European powers. 

Burin- the World War,, the people of 
Indm mil.,, l-e seen reyher jj-^-gg-g 
through o revolution. * o f ^ ota , ion 

Mt'SffSaS-assB! 

tried to ant V* ... , Gorman 

'«,T3rx- 

were in vii uni "Jc'f T; " Hint freedom 
nationalists learnt U o.r lc«o lh0 alli |it r 

„r India depends largely «W (|,e 

of Indian statesmen in Went.. y- 

“isolation of India 1 " , [rcc ] n( l,a 

What are ? Mint 

from tlie establish close friendly 

are .they r t ' r„tn ? Arc they 

relations with PJ bring at.ont a rcvoln- 
t 1r"in nT Sld' I’o'ities through a Franco- 
German accord ? 



Rural India To-day 

The Hon’blc Y. Ram a das Pantulu writes 
in The Scholar on ntral India. The picture 
of economic and social helplessness he draws 
is gloomy enough. Writes he: 

Go to the smallest Indian village in the remotest 
corner of the country. "What do we find * We 
find that the minutest and simplest wants of the 
villager arc catered to by the enterprising foreign 
manufacturer. Ordinary articles of consumption 
by agriculturists like sugar and salt are largely 
fijreign. Tho Swiss condensed milk and Danish 
tinned milk products are to bo found in the 
humblest hut. The durable brass and bronze 
domestic utensils are practically displaced by 
cheap enamel, porcelain and aluminium or other 
light metalwares from European Japanese and 
American factories. 

Just as the new commercial and economic 
regime resulted in the destruction of tho industrial 
life of villages, the new civic administrative regime— 
“the individualism emanating from the Legislator s 
anvil, the Judge’s rod, and the Settlement Officers 
compass’ —led. to tho disintegration of all corporate 
life in rural India. The theories of state land- 
lordism, economic rent and contractual relationship 
between landlord and tenant, which arc essentially 
western notions, led to tho development of .an irra- 
tional and oppressive land revenue system which 
lias made .our peasantry economically crippled, 
weak, demoted and disorganised. The foundations 
of the community right in tho waste lands, pasture 
grounds, service inn ms, religious, and cliantable 
endowments and the like, which were once 
administered for common purposes like the 
maintenance of village services and works, of 
common village utility such as education, irrigation, 
recreation or ]ioor relief, arc destroyed. To-day 
there arc no local services or common properties 
"Inch in legal theory and customary practice 
really appertain to village communities and which 
are administered by them without control or inter- 
ference, by the central or provincial governments 
or their agents in the districts. The growth of 
local self-government under tho>o conditions is 
an absolute impossibility. 'Hie villages are .now 
mere dusters of houses inhabited by individual 
residents who are not animated by common cco- 
imniie or civic purposes in life and who live in a 
state of pathetic, placid contentment, depending 
upon the ford^n ruler? to look after all their 
political and social needs and on foreign matin- 
«•«< hirers to supply their daily wants. 


World-Economy 1919—1928 
The (conomy history of these ten difficult 
v<a * s summed up for Th> Journal of ihr 


Bengal National Chambn of Com move by 
Signor Alberto Pirelli, President of the 
International Chamber of Commerce : 

Ten years of strenuous reconstruction work 
have reduced this chaos to order and the panorama 
of economic conditions at the close of 192s presents 
an entirely different picture, not only m those 
countries that bore the brunt of w-ar, hut in all 
parts of the world. Devastated regions have been 
reconstructed and restored to their normal econo- 
mic rhythm , political conditions in many countries 
have improved under more stable governments 
public finances have been reorganised and curren- 
cies stabilised everywhere . the revival of activity 
and confidence in the future bear witness to the 
excellence of the results attained. 

But such great achievements a> indeed the 
whole work of reconstruction, have not left the pre- 
war economic situation unelianged . and we must 
reckon with new elements and new factors, that 
have arisen or undergone change during these 
years of feverish reconstructive activity. 

One of the most important factors of this great 
change has been the attainment . by the Lmtcd 
States of a level of economic prosperity never l-eforc 
achieved— the most notable feature, as we have 
already said, of the nost-war situation. The great 
financial prosperity of that country., its abundant 
supplies of raw materials . the possibility of adap- 
ting its production and distribution systems to tho 
remurements of a huge homo market, have favoured 
industrial development on a gigantic, scale and 
even led to widespread economic and commercial 
penetration of foreign markets, m keen competition 
with the old-manufacturing countries of Europe 

And while the world of business- has lived 
since the war under the sign of American evpan- 
sion. accompanied by higher tariils to protect h<*r 
home market. Europe has teen attempting to 
re-establish ihe normal How of trade currents 
across her many frontier?, in spite of their imroased 
numlier , all of which has increased the 'tendency 
toward economic nationalism and indc[>endcnce. 

The .situation has been further complicated by 
the dosing of a great European market, that of 
Russia, left almost entirelr out of the picture *il 
trade revival. 
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is not equal to the demand, the refuse winch 
hitherto has been burnt in lime and generally 
used with the van of betel leaf, still commmds a 
market. While Chunk powder has been from 
remote ages recognised by the people of India a* 
of great medicinal importance, being used hr some 
internally m cases of acute dysentery, and from 
remote ages also, has it been known as a s R 0 Cilic 
for pimples and skin diseases : as an cradicator 
of the marks left by the ravages of smaU-pov it 
is said to have no canal, and it now <>“4 T* 511 ™ 1 " 
for Cliank powder to catch the market as a 
specific and cosmetic, to command a large demand 
in all the markets of the world. 

To-day, unless Government speedily comes i to 

iJdustS^flierois httlc hope’ f£T* The %gto» 

as-Ss s asrssf saws® 

The Indian Princes and iheir Subjects 

The All-Parties Convention, as is well- 
tnown j„yitcd the Indian Princes to a 

causes, tnei J - n ft con f e rcnce with 
li n '' l 'mvn subjects on a footing of equality. 
Tlio" Malmnyah o f Bikanir » « 

i;?iffn d cf PanSit Motilal Nehru he says : 

tenns of the Aji i :» j. f0 conceive uiar n 
ten invited. It ■« “'.“S' AU-l>.irtiCfe’ Convention 
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in length of this intend is from 10 to 13 years. 
Thus tho scarcity or famine or prospen ty c j cies 
follow every eleven half-years though sometimes 
they msy recur between 10 anti la- 

1. Minimum sunspots below 15 are wxxwgiu- 

c<l by a deficiency of rainfall from about ^ to 
even 10 per cent of tho normal. Such sunspot 
minima "’hen .they continue for four or live 
V|in ra co-exist with a drought or famine 
5 ™ This IS begins to decrease mjtoj 
limit of about 23 sunspots, whoa the it™™ 
° S f “Ts SpotTiJSo these is no grease «f 

S 1 -aySBs.-Ae 

sunspots. 


Foreign Trade in India 
on the foreign trade 

Realising . as , 1 ' v ®r < l 0 i, cc K 1D ji the drain caused bj 
our foreign .trade of ohecK ng \ {q cmmT? what 
foreign capital, it behov for tapping our 
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It has been a joy to publish everywhere the 
tidings of the entire equality of political status with 
men which Indian women now . possess, byery- 
where 1 found people interested in the condi i on 
of India. Almost all wore m the dark about Indian 
matters. The specialised view-point of Christian 
missionaries, the political and commercial 'Catea 
Sereste of England the exaggerations ^and untruths 
of “Mother India” have all combined 
generalised pictures of India so false, so ^damaging 
to its reputation that I often found mjselfflamim, 
in passionate revolt against the auestions that w ere 
nut to mo. I used to wonder why the evtb that 
Sre found in every country were made reasons 
whv India only was considered too degraded, 
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The International Labour Office and Students 

The International Labour Office, which 
is an adjunct to the League of Nations, 
takes very great interest in the welfare of 
students. The possibilities of a greater co- 
operation between student organizations and 
the League is discussed by Dr. P. P. Pillai 
of the I. L. 0. in The Progress of Education. 
He writes : 

The students’ associations are interested in the 
office not only because they are in sympathy with 
its ideals, but also because of what it can do for 
them from the practical point o! view. Life is very 
difficult for professional workers at the present 
time, and several students’ associations have asked 
for help in finding a solution for the problems of 
unemployment among them, ft is perhaps not yet 
widely known in India that India occupies an 
important place in I. L. O’s scheme of enquiry into 
the causes and remedies of unemployment amongst 
the intellectual classes. 

He then goes on 1 i give an account of the 
two conferences which had been organized 
by the International Students Service : 

Dresden was chosen for the former meeting 
paitly because it is the seat of the “International 
Institute for Student Self-Help and Co-operative 
Organisations’, which was started in 192 1 
as a depaitment of the International Student 
Service, and is concerned with the study and 
promotion of student self-help and co-operative 
work in all pirts of the world as a basis foi 
the betterment of the material condition of student-, 
the development of the "u oi king student' idea, 
and the enabling of working class people to obtain 
a university education. 

The main questions for discus-ion were student 
co-operative organisations, student bouses, financial 
aid, the “working student,” unemployment among 
intellectual workers, the financing of student self- 
help enterprises, etc. Of all these subjects the 
problem of the “woiking student” and the unem- 
ployment of intellectuals and the me,uis of over- 
coming it, such as vocational guidance, etc., were 
most carefully studied by the delegates. In the 
discussion on the latter subject reference was 
made to the enquiry undertaken by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office into the situation. of unemployed 
intellectual worker-. The conference passed a 
resolution tluanking the International labour Office 
for this undertaking, and asking the delegates 
present to support, in every jw-sihle way. the 
efforts of the International labour Office., 

At the annual Conference at Kretn-, the 
programme of the International Mmlcnt Service 
for ISWO was worked out. Here again the di-cu-- 
-lon on “.student and worker relationship*. ' took a 
prominent place in the work of the Conference, 
it was suggested that there should l*c held in the 
near future, a special conference l-etwccn students 
and workers, and that in the meanwhile, an effort 
-hoiild be made to encourage ili«cn-.-ion between 
croups of students who differ m their attitude to 
the social quc-tion. and m find, opportunities for 
bringing *iHt different group* into contact with 


industrial conditions and with both workers and 
employers. The conference also decided to give 
material aid to students, and to promote self-help 
in countries where, at present, there is very 
great material need in university circles, such as 
China, India. Bulgaria, South Wales and, to a 
certain extent, amongst native students in South 
Africa 


Study of Sanskrit in Germany 

A new review, in Herman and English, 
called the Deutsche Rundschau , has been 
started in India Its object is to promote 
interchange of ideas between the Germans 
and Indians on an intellectual platform, to 
collect all possible information of the edu- 
cational facilities in Germany* Among many 
interesting articles in the first number we 
quote from an article by Professor Otto 
Strauss of the University of Breslau. He 
writes on the pjesent situation of the study 
of Sanskrit in Germany : 

A German University piofe-soi ha.- a double 
task to fulfil teaching and research work. A- 
legards the foiiner, Sanskrit l- l icing taught to 
students at almo-t every Geiman Umveisity 'Iliete 
are. of eour-e, only very few* people who tako up 
Sanskut as the mam subject to their doctorate 
—that is to saj. who wutc a di-seitatiou on. a 
Sanskrit topic to be punted besides undergoing 
an oral examination Most student- take up 
Sanskut as a secondary -object, of which with tis 
in Breslau three aie icquued besides the main 
one. For these students it is only necessary to 
show- a certain practice in jrrwia facie interpreting 
a Sanskut text of no gieat difficulty (e g. 
Uiunisliads. Bhagavadgita. Kalidasa’s Epics. Ilito- 
j»adesa, and similar text-) a gd oral know ledge 
of Sanskrit grammar from the descriptive, hi-toucal 
aud comparative point of view; and general 
aquaintanee with literary history, religion, phifcsophy 
and political lu-torj of ancient and mediaeval India. 
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Wliat i9 market research V It is the application 
of scientific principles to the problems tliat. arise 
from the kind, size and peculiarities of tho indm- 
dnal market and tho securing of the necessary data 
for finnging tho product to the people m the most 
economical and effective way. _ Naturally tins pre- 
supposes an accurate knowledge of facts. Ino 
marketer must Iks able to say T know, not i 
think.” To make tho research of most value it is 
necessary to most intelligently plan the means of 
“Fact Finding” : then must follow careful analysis : 
later proper correlation of the data collected and 
their interpretation and finally adapting the findings 
to the particular product under consideration. 


America and India 

-yr r Oswald Garrison Villard, the editor 
of tho Now York Nation sends ( a word 
to the Indian Itaicw and through it to the 
Indian people. After dwelling upon tin. 
sympathy of the American friends of India, 
1,0 goes o„ to offer a few words of adnee. 
He writes . 


effects of tho it h not directly ono 

S,'j,°on| to ISSJfg; 

mszmzMM 

children are at Pf inkers of soeiely. They C° 

Sl'^o-liir^rin^lieaWi and no. disease. 

--- T'S indispensable 
Market jesenrcJ* , m(1 commerce m 

^ Perhaps the last «.!■« attend^ 

*f.° “Vstomntio and biimnc s 
in thin of Coonn are 

incdi.me merehandismP m f n c are com- 

rrjbyf^-rltot-eare.1. 


I'ln'illv as one devoutly in sympathy "‘dt tho 
against anj form of ™ ience iece i\cd upon 

l*o on the othei-Siae anu ^ nQ gKJta weapon 

non-iesisting bodie ^nc moro certain to win 

than that, none nnn.r, ther0 can lie adequate 
in the long run. | f yeai s since I iieani an 
endurance It ■ » ® n *j a e £ ([iat , hc f ur eigu 

Amcucan Minister to enra dl( p cult because, so lie 

problem there a , American nowspapci men. 
said to an ^S^thoWof^e mo«t dWcrous’ 
,| ie Chinee .f®' Vorl(l-no5-resistance. nnd >ou 
weapon in tlio xva<J .net after lie had said 

whether they liked » “ “J 1 , eoollv -i]l for Into 

K!f srSMf. x$T>£ m * * .SB 

5,liScd I' e r Ie „l llC imt°!hc reservoir of goodwill 

a t home or abroad- I . t f f or C . e s |, OTl ld be used 
will be 1^.^; t [ iercf0 re that \\ha «« 

by the Indians , {[ January, there ''ill be 

else tappens in “£•. be Slue the tto-e " 


WfeTtoM lIMg, 

so happens Into “"JJ ^““smo ' that j.tlio*c of 

sJtr-fS- 

£»* tMP" “U pPH Inn «" 

anxiety anu 

concerned- „ 

Students’ Strikes 

_ _ . o Venkatarnninn, n. r ; V ,ia J 

,[r '. 'Velnos remarks to oiler on students 
sonio ludtmou ^ m ,ralor. Ho says : 
strikes in 11 liocotning more common 

an ISS?lS£ubste>^™ tont "» 
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S. n ffiW£ 

Min^o of tho term. It is fioanc _ ^ i n( j uns . 

controlled 1*^ JJdmnv Bom t ay is a city 

Europeans have helper it a quarter, but 

wliicii Recks architects of tine 

was S5SfS*-5tt. k ssF o 

js needed is closer J^Kluccrs and consumers. 
an«l labour, and between p p ;tal>is numana and 
ffiis bound to^JuSTneMt, greedy 
• * mr is considerate, if PragggJ India has vast 


„ LWO :o, if producers 

gys*S5£3-jaar* 


has the chance also of i supplying the eastern 
markets with her goods, provided the goods are 
of duality, and are eoid at competitive prices. 

In the same paper 

Is given a (able of figures indicating the 
production of woven goods in the different parts 
of India for the two months of April and -Mas 
during the last three years. All the figures re- 
present yards. The figures are combined for the 
two months. 

Province. 1927. 192S. 1929. 

Ttnmbav 309.773.359 178.930.02G 246,889,012 

bs ws J » m f 

TTmt^ Provinces 13 952,634 14,920.142 17.318,71? 

* 

Delh^ 4.’6 17,370 6 366.748 8.764,273 

P P and Berar 10.64.5,737 10,809,784 13.311,830 
StaKtc. 33.093.292 37.591.737 47,754.016 

Thn last category, Indian States, etc. [means 
Pondicherry. 
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front of him. A Bengali girl got down. It 
is unusual to meet Bengali women in public 
places. So Jotin stared at her rather curiously. 
But his curiosity turned to surprise, as he 
recognised her. For she was none other than 
lus fair acquaintance of yesterday. But 
instead of her Burmese 'dress, she was wear- 
ing a gold embroidered red Dacca sari and a 
blouse of the same stuff. Her head was un- 
covered, her hair being dressed in the modern 
Bengali way. 

The girl paid off the driver, then approach- 
ed Jotin with quick steps, “Have you been 
waiting long ? ' 

“Not very long”, said Jotin. "But why 
arc you dressed like this ? I did not know 
you at first.” 

The girl was merely a chance acquain- 
ancc and he should not have piesumed to 
ask her such questions. But Jotin was un- 
accustomed to the society of ladies and lus 
surprise had made him forget his manners. 
Not that he knew that he was saying any- 
thing unusual. 

But the girl did not seem to mind. “Let’s 
go in,” she said with a smile. "I shall answer 
your question there ’’ 

They went in and sat down. Jotin ordered 
tea, though lie was not feeling thirsty at 
all. ( “Do you li\c very far off?” he asked. 

“No,” said the girl. “But I could not 
get here sooner. I work in a shop and can- 
not go anyv'here until it closes. I went 
home, then came on here.” 

But Jotin was eager to know the reason 
of her change of dress. So he asked again, 
“You did not tell me, why you have dressed 
up like this.” 

“Because this hapnens to be ray own 
dress,” said the girl. “I too am a Bengali. 
But I put on Burmese dress usually. To-day, 
as I was corning to meet one of my .own 
people, I dressed up as a Bengali. May I 
ask your name ?” 

Jotin told her his name. “But why then 
do you talk in English ?” he asked. “Don’t 
you know Bengali ?” 

“No,” said the girl. “I have never 
seen Bengal, neither do I know any Bengalis. 
My father came heie from Bengal, and 
married my mother here. "When I was but 
a baby, he went back to India and died 
there.” 

‘But did not his relatives enquire about 
you or send for you V asked Jotin. 

1 No", said the girl “It was natural for 
. them to ignore ns. - Bengalis are very 


oithodov, they do not like their young men 
to marry foreigners.” 

“May I know, what your name is ?" 
asked Jotin. 

The girl smiled. “My father named me 
Maya. But nobody uses that name now, 
I am known as Ma Sakina.” 

“Whero do you work ?" asked Jotin. 

“In a Japanese shop, near by,' the girl 
replied. 

Jotin vent on talking and talking He 
was afraid to stop, lest the girl should go 
away. So he asked again, “Do you like 
working in a shop 

“I don’t like it much, * said Ma Sakina, 
“hut where could I get a better 30b * My 
education is not much to boast of.” 

“But you speak English perfectly. ’ said 
Jotin “I am a graduate of the Calcutta 
University. You speak it better than myself” 

Ma Sakina laughed outright. “My teachers 
were English,” she said. “So I can speak 
well. I intended to go to England to be 
trained as a teacher. But my mother was 
finding it very hard to bring up the children 
unaided. So I gave up studying and 
took up n job.” 

Jotin was a bit surprised, “Have you 
got more brothers and sisters ?” he asked. 

The girl appeared a bit embarrassed. 
Then she said, ‘They are not exactly my 
own brothers and sisters. In your country 
it is not customery for widows to remarry. 
Here it is usual. My mother married a 
second time. The gentleman was a Mahome- 
dan. He took good care of us and was 
paying for my education too. Bnt he died 
about five years ago.” 

“There are many Bengalis in Rangoon,” 
Said Jotin, “have not you got any friends 
amongst them ?” 

“No,” said Ma Sakina. “My mother does 
not like the Bengalis. My father had not 
treated her well. He left her completely 
helpless. So she had always warned me 
against the Indians. But I do so want to 
meet them and to learn Bengali. But I 
never got an opportunity. How , ^could I • 
know a good man fiom a bad man ?’ 

Jotin could not resist the temptation of 
asking, “Then how was it that you ventured 
to make my acquaintance ?” 

* x The girl laughed again. “I think God 
meant us to meet I know you are a good 
man.” 

Jotin’s heart sang with joy. was the 



The Leader of the Anglo-Saxons or Kaiser-i-Hind 

Owing to a narrow-minded colonial policy 
which Great Britain has since wholly aban- 
doned, the Anglo-Saxon community of the 
world finds itself to-day, under a divided alle- 
giance, that of the British Empire on the one 
hand and the United States of America on 
the other. With the increasing cordiality 
which marks their relations at present and is 
probably going to bear its first fruit in the 
elimination of naval rivalry between them, 
will there be an attempt at an Ansrhhiss, 
sentimental if not political, of the two halves ? 
This, at any rate, is what ought to be, is the 
opinion of Professor G. E. G. Catlin who 
writes in The Realist on the desirability of an 
Anglo-Saxon comity. He presents Great 
Britain with a choice of policy between 
racial loyalty and racial disloyalty cloaked 
by a narrow nationalism and false percep- 
tion of Imperial interests. He writes : 

. Great Britain lias before it a tremendous choice 
in policy. She can look West towards the lands of 
her own speech (“her own speech’’ whatever the 
futilo censonousness of a few intellectuals may be 
about the unityof that speech). Or she can look 
ftast. As Austria-Hungary based her policy on the 
Danube, so Britain may base her policy on the 
maintenance nf tho route to India with its compli- 
cations in Europe, in the Levant, in Egypt and 
in India itself. Apart from the separate problem 
of the safeguarding of Australasia (winch could also 
bo affected through the Panama Canal), this involves 
basing power and prestige on the obedience of 
millions who can never be sentimentally and 
culturally at one with Groat Britain. Tho main- 
tenance of the bond with India may be regarded 
as a desirable contingencv ; it is folly to regard 
it as the palladium of Empire. Wlia'cvcr the 
lure, as an adornment, of the Indian ruby, what- 
ever even the mutual advantages of the imperial 
connection, to build power on the Kai in India is 
to build a mighty castle on the sand. The founda- 
tion of power is in tho sentiment of the British 
peoples . and tho good will of the Anglo-Saxon 
world : it is not in being Kaiser-i-Hind. 


The Menace of Freudianism 

“We may be said to be living in a 
Psycho-analytic age. For there has liecn 

10 


insinuated into our outlook a Freudian temper,’’ 
so writes Mr. Joseph Jastrow in the autumn 
number of The Century, and it is in this 
ever widening application of psycho-analysis 
as a complete instrument for the exploration 
of human character that he thinks precisely 
where the menace of new psychology 
lies. Some rather technical studies m 
hysteria, as he happily puts it, have within 
the space of a generation converted the 
human scene into a neurotic clinic. Has it 
profited mankind ? Will it profit mankind? 
Perhaps these questions are best answered in 
the writer’s own words ■ 


The Freudian temper extends from the attitude 
of its contributing advocates to its ellect upon tho 
lay mind, and there reaches its menacing expul- 
sion. The popularity of Freudian ideas may prove 
to be a disaster to mental fitness and a sane outlook 
on life. The most pernicious complex of tho day 
may well be the pyscho-analytic complex— tho 
unrepressed desire to dig at the roots of delicate 
psychic growths tiiat prosper best in the undis- 
turbed privacy that nature has provided for them. 
The tendency to bare our intimate . personal pro- 
blems to the Freudian diagnostic knife, to rush oil 
to be "psyched ” on slight provocation or none, is 
about as wholesome as would lie a periodic ex- 
posure on the operating-table to sec whether our 
insides are in order. Whether more persons _ liavo 
•been injured or aided by psyco-analysis is an 
open question. 

The analyst vivisects the most sensitive tissues 
of the human personality. If every analyst were 
a superman, the procedure would still be hazar- 
dous. Some of us are in . fact most complexly 
composed, and others quite simple in our make-up. 
The analyst is too apt to insist upon complexity .is 
well as complexes, and to find what he looks for or 
incite it. To be of service, the psycho-analyst imM 
be at Ica-t a> high-grade a personality as his 
patient. When, all too commonly, he is not, In* 
knowledge of technique cannot replace his. in- 
tellectual. his social, his personal shortcomings. 
In many an instance. considering the contrast 
between his own human stature ami that of In* 
jut lent, when that patieut belongs to a, -ujicnor 
class, his procedure and advice i* nothing short 
of an impertinence. V do-e of indignation nun 
accomiany this verdict when the patient 
woman and tho analyst a nun. by reason ot in*’ 
natural Harrier between their inner live* ana the 
dilFerent texture ami design of the feminine emo- 
tional cloth: so much at lea-t is oj»en to iiia.-ciiuii' 1 
unde rstanding. , 

A* on tho profe-siou.il -ide in le>s n^si^n-ill.; 
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or less competent luuuK tho practice takes on tho 
dangers of a cult. On the lay bidq tho recourse to 
it nourishes as a vogue of emancipation. 

Through all social circles tho trcudian wave 
has spread with variable local symptoms and with no 
be no tit to the tone of conversation • or mtellMtuat 
stimulation. “And everybody talks tdjUy 
sion, complexes, sublimation, with wish fumnnent 
3 VlSSrcss ns if they real y.'f^ 
Freud and knew what lie was talking sow*- 
Gentle render, let mo say tins, that with the ex- 
ception of a few professional philosophers, 1 sycho- 

K 'ls psyrluairists. and psycho-analysts I h.^o 

i5aS?53SH5« 

ton's Beacon .Street. 

French Thought on America 
\ftcr all the adulation that it has become 

-"if fig s. *ss srp 

™o“'so liwnS.” denunciation of them 
in th0 Pms Conmilia ■ v that 

To us ‘ ect remains an object to 

can livo without such an- . ^ tragically die 

SMitios of li“™ a “‘ y ' rft is fax Frantel, 

Tho namo this denunciation is. tho 
and it seems th “JL, ODS louglit on American 
part of n 8<»ernl itt which more , 

ideals and A “ c Sod name in contemporary 
than one dist.ngu.slma name broaght i „ Wo 
French thought than once, to draw 

L V p had occasion. , ™ 01 j. ostil ity of European 
attention to tho r.smS !>» antagonism 

tii ought towards Anicr ca- ^ ^ tho fo rm 
is crystalling raor ‘ spiritual values for 
of . war ^‘"-““civ isJon stands and tho 

Comments on « : , than Z 


of wealth means. Along theso lines runs the com- 
ment of a contributor to the Paris Comocaia , who 
calls our attention to a book of Henri ilassis— A 
Defense of tho West”— in which America, is 
evidently subjected to a severe pummelling 

According to M. Massis American prosperity 
is only “’an imposing facade, the mighty* collapse 
of which will probably be seen .by our grand; 
children.” As quoted in Comoedia, 31. Jtassis 
continues : . . . , .. 

“One can 1 engine at a given period the general 
suicide of this nation, which will have lost its 
soul in seeking the most peifetted means of living 
and, having found them, will blow up the machine 
as if fascinated by chaos. The reason is tiut one 
can not violate the conditions of human nature 
beyond certain limits. Baudelaire, m his preface 
to the stories of Edgar Allan Poo, uttered prophetic 
words to explain tho evil that is silently wot king 
in tho United Slates, a count™. tliat .is at once 
gigantic and infantile. Baudelaire said . ? r0 “, 

of its matenal development, abnormal and almost 
monstrous, this newcomer has a naive faith m the 
almighty power of industry. He is convinced, as 
aro some im fortunate ones among us, that industry 
wdl eventually devour the devil. Tim mateuaJ 
activity which is exaggerated to such an extent as 
to be a national mama leaves very little room .in 
the mind for things that are not of this eaith. 
And it is paid for while we are hero below. 

Dominion Status for India 

A momentous decision will law 
taken by Indian Nationalism l)> the time 
these lilies Will resell our readers. 

SHf IS, fin 

wliicii is tho official month!) . , ° ur,l ‘ 
of tho Labour Movement « J f 

mor role begins 

*1 think wo hardly 0 * 1 livin^A now 

period of the worlds history wo arc^ a £ 0 , tl with 
era is upon . u .!i:^ d K1 „ldpnnc«s. These changes, 
apparently startliog by tho-o w ho earn to 

however, can often t>e lore ftn j ires .j^|,blo 

look below* the s,uf.jco. se lMeterimnalion 

tide of freedom. ito c glo'"- lt i* for <« 
sweeping over the whole cm ^ ^ rather load 
tlwt w*e do not try to - *fho attitude of f-oino of 
{StSic-harfs ‘ Q ]^ s m “’ f 1D ^ 1 a t ° n w ould°hapS A « 

Ramsay 
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r MacDonald when he set up the Muddiman 
’Compiittee. About this last he says : 

Before that Committee had reported, however, 
the Labour Government had been replaced . by a 
Tory Government ; the doctrine of continuity of 
policy was forgotten ; and the promise of the 
Prime Minister was never redeemed. Nothing 
happened ; and India was again given reason . to 
believe that she conld place no reliance on British 
promises. 

Things went from bad to worse. 1-iord Birken- 
head made every mistake possible in the setting up 
of the Indian Statutory Commission (the Simon 
Commission). Speaking in the House of I^ords as 
Secretary of State for India, in connection with the 
Commission, he said that they would go out to 
India as “a jury," and twice in the course of that 
speech, which I heard, he referred to the Indians 
as “natives”— quite oblivious of the fact that that 
word had been banned by the Government of India 
many years before, it having in India the same 
connotation as “nigger.” 

In spite of all that any of us who have been 
trying to make a better understanding between 
England and India could say or do, the Indian 
National Congress passed a resolution, at its 
meeting in December, 1928. that unless Great 
Britain gave India Dominion Status by December 
31, 1929, they would declare and work for In- 
dependence outside the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. The steps to be taken would be civil 
disobedience,” non-pavment of taxes, etc., etc. . 

Lord Irwin, the Viceroy, realized the serious 
position and the necessity of restoring in- India 
faith in the promises and intentions of the British 
people. Lord Irwin was a member of the late 
Conservative Cabinet before his appointment .as 
Viceroy of India, and this gave his advice— coincid- 
ing as it did with the views of the Labour Cabinet 
—all the more weight. He is the “man on the 
spot,” who according to all Tory doctrine, ought to 
trusted and upheld. 

His remarks on the Press attack on the 
A T iceroy’s statement is illuminating, as is his 
exposition of what can be done at the 
Round Table Conference : 

The recent Press attack, it should bo noted, was 
made not. on this innovation, but on the declaration 
that Dominion Status as the goal of British policy 
for India was implicit in the Montagu Declaration 
of 1917. In the courso of this attack the Morning 
Pont and the Daily Mail abandoned their talk of 
our t*cing .tniatees for the voiceless and down- 
trodden millions of India, and showed the real 
nature- of their “interest” in India. Said the 
Morning Post : “If the British Government really 
does contemplate, this folly of ‘Dominion Status, 
it had better begin to raise a relief fund for the 
Anglo-Indian population.” 'Whilst tho Daily Mail 
was even more plainspoken : "The peoplo of Great 
Britain 'stand to sacrifice a capital of some 
£1,200,900.000 by Dominion Home Rule in India. 
There is, further, the certain loss of the consider- 
able sum now jiaid m this country by. .the Indian 
Government in pensions to retired Civil Servants 
and officers.” No argument and no proof was 
oflored for this palpably absured and untrue state- 
ment .... 


Everything can come up at the Round Table 
Conference to be held next year. The Simon 
Commission Report may be discussed, but so also 
may the Nehru Report and the Butler Committee 
Report on the Indian States. The Indian States 
may be. represented, both Princes and peoples, and 
the. various political bodies in India and tho various 
religions and interests can also have their representa- 
tion to meet the Government here and so “promote 
the full co-operation of all parties and interests in 
the solution of the Indian problem as a whole. 
That is the great thing that the Labour Govern- 
ment, with the cordial co-operation of the Viceroy 
has brought about 


Demand for Scottish Home Rule 


The establishment of a Dominion in 
Ireland is apparently going to have its 
repercussions in the sister Celtic nations 
of Wales and Scotland. There have already 
been set on foot in both these countries 
Nationalist parties which have for their aim 
the establishment of two more Dominions 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
The Hon’ble Ruaraidh Erskine of Marr, 
the President of the Scots National League 
writes on this subject in Current History. 


Advocates of Scottish nationalism are sometimes 
criticized on the ground that the success o 1 tho 
doctrine they preach would lead to tho isolation 
of their country. Those who use this foolish gibe 
can know little about either current political 
tendencies within the British group of nations or 
what is really in the minds of the Nationalist 
leaders. Those tendencies arc not toward isolation 
in respect of any one member (present or future) 
of the British group, but. on the contrary, to- 
ward closer and more effective co-operation .for 
common purposes— in a word, toward confederation. 
The idea of what was at one time called 
“Imperial Federation”— that is. a . scheme or 
system of politics by virtue of which the Bnlish 
"colonies” and dependencies would have been 
linked up with England as the centre and the 
controlling power of the system- is as dead 
as emphatic repudiation of the scheme on the 
part of “Greater Britain” can render it. \Y bat 
lives and tends to live yet more vigorously with 
the passing of each successive Imperial . Conference 
is the notion of friendly c 0 - 0 potation in lasptct of 
common aims between the different sovereign 
States of which the British group of nations is 
composed. It is toward thi-> particular end that 
the Scottish Nationalists are working and .it is into 
tins comity of nations that they propose to introduce 
their country', not under tho suzerainty of r.cgianu, 
gifted m virtue of the Jatters benevolence, vviiqa 
limited measure of “home. rule and.otherwi-e tic«i 

to her. but as a sovereign State, independent ot 
England even a, Scotland ,;ai [oracriy lndelte.»lcnt 
of her. and indeiton dent of her ev«.n ns the <lil. r 
ent Dominion-, are to-day indeprmwnt other. 

Such i» the great . political *nd toward w hi- h 
the Scots who are Nationalists are wor»m-. 

It stands to reason that the more the undmi 
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. c r ■c.t, thp Welsh are drawn proper that he should, he later brought the 

nations of the Irish and the Welsh h “ Vversation back to Goethe again. In hi& hwJJ 

toward tho same lofty i ide. » _ * n K.inc it ways one recognized that he was really lpss 

conceit is among the thiec . existing inteiested in immediate results than m far-reaching 

■ about, tho more perfectly is it hkdv y 1 a a fr a i rs w ill conclusions. Yet- his character also possessed the 

major tendencies in British politics < naivete of a student, which kept him from being 


bo fulfilled. 


Emil Ludwig's Tribute to His Great Countryman 


conclusions, let- ins cnaracier aisu .i«f^“ 
naivete of a student, which kept him from being 
a good judge of men. Thus ho had a freshness 
that made him prone to deliberation ana a 
seriousness- that made him a man ot action. 
Sircsemann was a thoroughly German character. 


Among tho numerous tntat 2L to oI 
memory of Gustav Stresemann, that 
Vossische Zcitung (translated Ludwig, 

Age) comes from the 1 pen of Emd Mg. 


Aristide Briand 


PoiDcare was, and Aristide Briand still 


rorocare was, <u*u — ■ 

loci conies from the pen ot man is, Franco’s indispensable man. He fell as 

Age) conies iron r o{ Germany and a 0Qly t o re-enter the arena as 

frionTof the 'dead statesman. Stresemann £ orei Mini ' ter Jf. Andr’6 Tardmns 
friend of tne ue n i,iding leputation as n t ir e j ias been a member of twenty- 

leaves behind turn are few competent on(j Cabincts and Premier in eleven of them, 

a man of peace, ana i recognize his j is as jf, Jules-Blois points out in 

judges who would “JL. JJ5 n 0 f post-war ® , } % ston , one the most important 

achievement m the rec carer as an , picturesque figures in French political 

Europe. He began lus P mo dificd his lif p Hls iropoitauce in foreign politics is 

out and eut impenahst He ■» ^ „ Me. on all hands. . Dot perhaps not 


did°°not, t0 a S SU Lud'v, ? g records toJ*S** 1( ,, st interesting «deof_h,m * h'^™* 


ions, acknowledged on an nauu». i-u. r-y r 

to his credit, ' t ^ Q Ieast interesting side of him is his P ri '^e 
dm 1101 , . "“v ;A es during the troublous lifo o£ which we aro given charming glunp.os 

turn red in five minutes curing no Jules>B , ois , articlo : 

days of November, 1J1*. had ^ in pi c tely man who iias » made »o much 

mnSHH 




anicciw ,,.„ctcrs. lor . M «,mnlclo my aonum 

^ill ^Cochorcl to K 

■ ncast mien. jK . a «ant owners. I bad o j struggled for 
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with living material. Himself silent, he. makes 
others talk. I have often observed him, quiet and 
vigilant in the uproar of a Parliamentary session, 
maintaining complete silence for hours, and then 
mount the tribune with the careless, almost drag- 
ging step of the lounger, and begin a speech, his 
voice groping at first, but before long swelling 
with sonority, as he dramatically reaches the 
heights of oratory and carries the vote in. a thunder 
of applause. A lover of humanity, Briand flees 
from men in order to escape the temptation to 
hate them. He chooses either solitude or the 
exclusive company of congenial, minds. . Among 
them no one is of greater service to him than 
Philippe Berthelot. the son of the philosopher and 
scientist. 


Some Reminiscences of Clemenceau 

Clemencean belonged as decidedly to the 
past as Stresemann belonged, and Briand 
belongs, to the present His* early experien- 
ces made the Tiger what he was. The 
following reminiscences about him appear 
in the course of a some notes on him in the 
Inquirer and Christian Life . 

Bismarck and 1870 put their mark on George-, 
Clemenceau. as Clemenceau put his mark on the 
Peace of 1018. Yet Clemenceau accepted (after 
a fashion) the League of Nations at the hand of 
AVoodrow "Wilson, though America repudiated the 
work of her own prophet. .. 

"Every morning when 1 wake I say to myself. 
‘Georges you believe in the League of Nations? 
the old sceptic explained. He believed far more 
m the American alliance— which .the Americans 
denied him after ho had paid the price. It was the 
role of Mr. Lloyd George, arch-conciliator, to draw 
the two together, but Clemenceau. as the more 
stubborn of two stubborn men. decided whero the 
junction should be effected. If Mr. Lloyd George 
instead of drawing Wilson, had stood with him 
immovably for the Fourteen Points, what would 
Cieinenceau have done ? What could he have 
done.? But we had had the “Hang the Kaiser 
election. . 

In connection with M. Clemenccau’s death Dame 
Henrietta Barnett calls our attention to a passage 
in her “life" of her hustand describing pow on one 
occasion (in 1SS4) M. Clemenceau. came with M. 
Waddington and Dr. Bridges (the Comtist and 
Poor Law Inspector) and spent a long day with 
Canon Barnett “-ccing. the workhouse, the schools, 
the street-., and looking into many of our neigh- 
bours’ homes.’’ ; . , 

As we sat in the drawing-room after tea. he 
told us much of the sufferings of the trench poor 
unaided by State provision, and this .was tne 
summing-up of the three men with their varied 
experience : . 

“If 1 could establish a poor-law system in 
Franco I would do it,*’ said M. Clemenceau. 

“If I could abolish it with a -troke of my pen. 
I would do it.*’ said the In-pet tor. * „ 

"If I could reform it I would keep it -aid my 
husliand. 

Since then reform has come. 


The Perils Ahead for Turkey 

Turkey has won and established her 
national independence in the face of tremend- 
ous odds. She has put through a colossal 
programme of educational, legal, and social 
reform. Her achievement in these fields are 
adraitied on all hands. Yet the difficulties 
which face her to-day aie very great The 
elements of future danger for her are enu- 
merated by a writer in Tin World To-morrow. 
They spring from the following considera- 
tions : 

The present government is a military dictator- 
ship. The members of the National Assembly were 
hand picked and are under the almost complete 
control of President Mustafa Kemal Pasha, who is 
everywhere acclaimed as the Gazi or victor -No 
opposition party is tolerated. The freedom of the 
press and assembly are drastically abridged, .'lost 
citizens are illiterate and wholly lacking in political 
experience. A truly representative government 
cannot be created for many decades to come. Every- 
one is constantly asking : "What will happen when 
the Gazi dies T The answer is a deep mystery. 
He now- wields illimitable power over the people. 
His prestige equals that of Lenin before the death 
of the latter. Without the adoration and loyalty 
of the masses for their victorious leader, the super- 
lative achievements of the past seven year-, would 
have been utterly impossible. Only time can tell 
whether a worthy successor will be found or 
whether Parliamentary institutions will became 
sufficiently well established to conserve thesp 
marvellous gains or, on the other hand, whether the 
Gazi’s death will usher m a period of chao» and 

ret A S seooncl cause of appiehension is the scarcity 
of men of high moral character for positions of 
leadership. Permanent success depends absolutely 
upon the sccunng of a sufficient number of officials 
with honesty, integrity and. devotion to the pub e 
good. One hears disquieting stones «^bout the 
prevalence of graft Drinking among official seems 
to bo on the increase. The Gazi himself « .noto- 
riously dissolute. Indeed the rumour i» . 
that ho is drinking himself to death. At present 
most educated lurks are. either 
atheists and lack the disciplines of relimon. Whether 
secularized Turkey can produce men o£ self-control. 
iSSy-fand public spirit in suHiciciit numbers 

renmins bjjencc of an extreme form of nation- 
alism is also a cause for conccrn- No ono can 
question the values nationalism hto brought to 
Turkov during the past d»cade. On the Ollier 
hand, ^t is impossible to forget ‘l^ cxc-^sive 
nationalism has frequently been a tcrnblc cuQC 
to mankind. The dogma of ^tional sovcrcitmtj ha 
been exalted to such a height tliat **, 
major barrier to international co-Oj icration- Turku h 
national i-m, like every, other brand, w 
unifying and constructive, but it * '|f 

tive and devastating .as a •‘W «il .- 

i -nitfxl hv Mime crisis it may explode witn caw 
mitous con-equentes. The ranfroo cd 

with a universal problem : how to con-ene i/.e 
values of their new- nationalism and at the -amt 
lime avoid its peril*. 
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Agricultural Education 
In 1921 tho Third Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference adopted a 
recommendation urging tho Govei ntcents to 
develop vocational agricultural education 
drawing their attention to tho jnstaco of 
ensuring that it should bo made available to 
agricultural wage earners on tho saino cond - 
tions as to other person engaged in a ltd. 
turo. Subsequently enquiries on this ^ subject 
wore carried on by a committee ™ de ‘ “ e 

s 

Of tho broad principles involved m the 
International Labour Review. 
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The Expulsion of Bukharin 

Leaders of revolutions have a peculiar way 
devouring their predecessors. Danton sent 
the Girondist, Robespierre sent Danton, the 
Thernli dorian s sent Robespierre, to the guillotine, 
and so it goes on till the full cycle has come 
round. Is the Russian Revolution going to 
have its Tncrmidor soon ‘i One by the one 
the more prominent leaders of the October 
Revolution and the companions of Lenin aio 
being thrown overboard by ihe present 
dictator of Russia. The latest victim of the 
suspicions of Stalin is Nikolai Bukharin, the 
theontician of the Communist Party and the 
President of the Third International. The 
significance of his expulsion is discussed in 
a leading article in The Christian Science 
Monitor of Boston. 

The expulsion of Nikolai Ivanovich M*™} 
finm the Political Bureau of the Communist 1 art! 

student. oraamaUejS: and Pctrcsmi 

sasfiwft “,ii s &r 

escaped alnwd. here here ^ GcnnaDy> Austria. 

tion of q,, c den and America. In the 

Switzerland, Norway, a" cm en a Lenin 

course of luf t ™ 8 «m L S M«Sd one of his most 
imilSnt MPils 'revolution 8 he"t,eoamo 

-sis ns 
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gradually been antagonizing and expelling one after 
another of the old guard. First it was Trotsky, 
then Zinoviev. KameneiT, Radek and a host of 
others. Finally Toinsky and RykotT fell from 
grace, although not from office. To-day Bukhariu 
is tossed overboard. Stalin remains in complete 
control of _ party and state. 

There is. nothing remarkable in the methods 
used ; politicians the world over know them. Stalin 
is an opportunist, a middle-of-the-road man. who 
plays one revolutionist against another, always to 
tho advancement of Stalin. On any moot jxmit 
he can rely on winning support from tho Central 
Committee of the . party, lie is now so powerful 
that it is doubtful if any group longer dares oppose 
him. 

Tho . expulsion of Bukharin has significance as 
an indication *of tho decline of the Communist 
International. Stalin is a firm .believer m rebuild- 
ing. economic stability, in establishing an industrial 
nation, iit demonstrating Communism in Russia, 
minimizing for the present its effoits at revolu- 
tionizing t*»c world. To this extent tho displace- 
ment of Bukharin is of impoitance to other 
countries. 


Tho Nobel Prize for Literature 

The Xcw Republic has some judicious 
remarks to offer on tho Xobel Prize m 
literature, which wo in this country, who 
aro rather too prone to tako it a little over- 
scriously, might well take to heart aud ponder 
over : 

The Nobel Prize for literature is the most wide- 
ly advertised of tho livo Not'd prizes, cynics would 
say. because it is the only one which afiects tho 
foi tunes of an ltupoi bant industry, that of publish- 
ing. Jt is also the largest of the prizes open to 
men of letters, and the only one that is truly inter- 
national. The Swedish academicians who award 
it have not always shown great wisdom. Too often 
they have allowed their sense of nows \alue to 
outweigh their literary judgment. Too often they 
liavo chosen windy philosophers who have achiev- 
ed a momentary fame, or empty pretentions novel- 
ists. or didactic poets, or representatives of the 
minor European lit endures who were giants only 
among their com pit riots. Who reads Maeteihnch 
to-day, or Rudolf Eueken? Who is Jose Echegaray? 
who m any country but France even remembers 
the name of Sully-Prudhomme ? And who. on_ Ihe 
other hand, would criticize the awards to Yeats, 
bhaw or Anatole France ? Ideally, tho prize should 
be given not as encouragement to a young writer 
or as vindication of a popular w liter, but rather 
as tribute to a man of high talent, worthy of in- 
ternational and permanent recognition, wlio has 
devoted a lifetime to the art of letters. There are 
two or three writers in the world to-day who fulfil 
these, qualifications : Thomas Mann in . Germany, 
Andre Gide in France, and peihaps Maxim Gorky 
in Russia. By choosing tho first of these, the 
Swedish Academy has added to the prestige of the 
Nobel Prize, and has atoned, for some of the mis- 
taken awards it has made in the past. 


Science and Western Civlisation 


That Western civilisation rests on science 
has become a cliche It is one of those 
commonplaces whose truth nobody dreams of 
establishing or denying Yet Professor 
J. B. Haldane would vigorously dispute the 
proposition in au at tide on “The Place of 
Science in Western Civilisation" m The Realist. 
Ho conteuds that 


Seienco has furnished the mateiial basis of our 
civilisation, but its ideas are '•till pro-scientific, 
and that is one of tiie pnneipil realms for the 
extraordinary misuse of applied **ienoe which is 
characteristic of our age. The late w ir was a 
very good example of this misuse 1 shall attempt 
to show that the future of Western civilisation 
depends, to a very large extent on whether it 
can incorporate into itself not onlv reientihe mv ou- 
tions. but scientific ideis and a scientific outlook 


So far as Governments and the ruling 
classes are concerned Professor Haldane is 
inclined to doubt whether they can ever 
accomplish this. He writes: 

The general policy no doubt not stilt'd in so 
many wonts, of tho present Government and of 
Governments in the past, is to prevent, as far as 
possible, now applications of science, either to life 
or to industry •• 

There are ceitam exceptional individuals in our 
governing classes who know- a little science there 
including some of the men at the head of our more 
successful industries : for example. Lord Melchett. 
But the politicians I think are pretty universally 
ignorant of it. Tho attitude of tho majority 
of politicians on these matters may. I think, 
bo summed up in the immortal > words of Sir 
Auckland Geddes . “Ill politics in the affairs 
with which Governments have to deal, it is not 
accurate knowledge that matters— it is emotion"! 
A minority of politicians, however do possess a 
certain amount of accurate knowledge, but that 
accurate knowledge is almost invariably of law 
or of economics. 

According to Professor Haldane, the out- 
look for European civilisation is dark indeed, 
if this attitude towards scieuco persists 
among the ruling classes. The danger is 
both material and spiritual, but the danger 
of spiritual decay is more disquieting of the 
two. As Prof Haldane observes : 


To-day it seems to me that transcendental, ideals 
which take men out of the field of ordinary life are 
only active m tho realms of science aud art. But 
most artists do not reach anything but a limited 
public. The exception, a very important exception, 
due not to art but to science, i<* in the care of music. 
For the first time in history, thanks to broadcasting, 
millions of people are hearing first-rate intellectual 
music pei formed by first-rate _ artists. Tint will 
have, I think very great spiritual consequences, but 
1 do not think that it will be sufficient to stem 
the general lack of belief in transcendental ideaK v 
such as truth and beauty, which. is going on. 
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llo is beneficent in all sacrifices, is Holy and 
is decorated with -ornaments of a grej 

° 0l0 VceordinB to llcmadri Agoi has one face, 
three eves and four hands. In all other respects 
Ml, tallies with the' Inst one except 
that his wife is Savitri instead of Svaha. 
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parativo table, whereas Ziegenbalg lias men- 
tioned only a goat for Agni. Uhea lias given 
both goat and borse as the vehicle of Agni. 
But an iconographical study shows lotus, goat* 
rani and horse as his vehicle. 

D. A. E. Vollhcim da Fonseca of Berlin 
in his Mythology of Ancient India 
( Mythologie dcs alien Indim, 1856, p. 122) 
gives an imago of Agni on a ram. Agni 
has two legs, four hands. lie has spear in one 
baud, lotus in another, losary iu the thud ; 
tho fourth hand is upon the neck of the 
ram. The cron n is like a saw or an ancient 
niana-danda According to the author the 
wife of Agni is Agneyi or Agnoyi «>r S\aha 
Generally a goat is the \chtclo of Agni. 
But why is a goat connected uith Agni. 
UmniJiad lias it that Puniba divided limine if 
into a male and a female. He created aU 
belli |r s Aja or goat first came out of his 
mouth’ Again Agni is lus hr>t creation. 
But ‘BrahmanoSsa inuUiama=ut. A1 “ I J ?fo . 1 ® 
A^ai, Brahmaua and goat are supposed to 

^K^Za^uh^'Za (1. 3, 3) has 

SES&aKH ■ 

i S 'r s foffacn«S animals in the Asia- 

S'rKrtSSSE; 

? iTtl MO tied tc the limbs of tho hoi*, 
two goats mo “o d ji a ,trj)-am (3 12) 

But nbctlnt one goat should bo tied to the 
of Vent and tho other one to the 
forehead of A. Sollw an j Pus,, both. 
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There is a curious bearded imago of Agui 
iu the collection of Mr. Puran Chnnd Nahar, 
Calcutta. Agni is seated on a Mahainh ujapitha 
with his right leg upon the back of a ram. 
The slab has its edges carved with a very 
prominent repesentation of tlames from the 
elbow to tho crown of Agni’s head and upwards. 
It is Hanked on the left by a standing female 
figure in a tribhanga form holding a hantandalu 
in the left hand. A devotee sits in the 
right corner. The portion projecting from 
the representation of ilames is carved with 
a flying female figure on cither side. The slab 
contains an inscription. 

There is au image of Agni at Donu Gandara 
on the river Sone. This place is about u 
miles from Ayodhya in Xilgiri. Seventeen years 
back this image was published by Pracliyavidya- 
maharnava Xagendranatli Vasu. 

It is an image in standing posture. There 
is a sacred thread about its person. It has 
plaited liair, beard and moustache. Front 
portions of both hands are broken. The 
cloth on its person is nicely trimmed There 
are two l wulas ou each side of if Two 
dvarapalas with sword and club in their 
hands stand on either side. In front of the 
dvaiapala ou the light side there is a ram. 

The Russian scholar C. Oldenburg publish- 
ed in 1003 pictiues of three hundred gods 
found in Tibet. Xo. 286 is the figure of 
Agni sitting on a goat. Agni is two-handed 
having rosary in the right hand and the left 
hand rests on a water jar which he has on 
his lap. He has a head-dress set with five 
gems. On his neck ho has a necklace of 
Vaidurya-mani. In Tibet Agni is called 
*Me-Iha’ or Me-Iha-dmo-po. In Mongolia he 
is called 1 Gul-un-tagn.” 

A marriage scene of Harn-Parvati has been 
shown on the eastern wall towards the 
south of tlie cave-temple of KHora, called 
Dumar-Lena or Sitarcbavdi. Hara and 
Parvati have a flower each in their left 
hands. Lower down to the light sits uear the 
sacrificial fire the three-faced Brahma as 
purohita. To the left are Mena and Himalaya 
with flowers and cocoa-nut in their hands. 
Higher up are gods and goddesses ; to the 
left— Vishnu upon Garuda, Tama upon a 
buffalo, Ya\u upon a deer, Agni upon a goat, 
and probably Varum ; to the right Indra 
upon Airavata and Xirriti upon Makaro 

There is a very * attractive image in the 
ninha-mandapa of the Knilasa temple, EHora. 
There is an image of Mahisa-mardini near 
the northern wall. She has killed the 


Asura, divine beings have come to witness 
the scene. Indra upon Airavata, Agni upon 
a ram, Yama upon a buffalo etc. can be 
recognized. 

There is an image of Agni in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta The image is V-8i i h a 
XIIV 2 . Here also Agm rides a ram. lie has 
two hands, rosary in one and hamctndalu in 
the other. Tiie figure is of the form of a 
fat dwarf. Agni has a beaid and flames all 
round Ins body. Its find spot is Behar 
Among the images, of the gods Yama, Surra, 
Agni and Sam are found with beards 
Sometimes the image of Siva-guru has beard. 
There aie five Siva-guru images in the Leyden 
Museum. Besides, images of Rishis mav 
have beards. The image of Agastya i-> 
represented with a beard The Eastern 
Gopuram of Chidambaram contains a bearded 
Agastya. Coomaraswamy lias given a dancing 
figure of a bearded Rishi in ins 1 "malanna 
It is a woodeu image of the 7th or 8th 
century. Their are also beaided Rising in 
Hav ell's Idcah of Indian Art , Krishna Sastri s 
South Indian Gods and Goddesses, He 

An image of Agm among Asta-chkpalas is 
very juominent m the Sarnath Museum On 
page 318 (G. 21) of the catalogue, Davaram 
Salmi has wrongly identified the deities G. 24. 
contains the images of Asta-dikpalas. Agm 
here has Ins head surrounded bv tlames and 
basin the right hand Abliava pose and something 
not discernible. He has a laniandahi in 
the left hand. 

A flat ceiling m the antarala mandapa of the 
Hariharesvara temple is divided bv four cross 
ribs into nine panels In the central panel 
is Isiaia standing in a niche surrounded 
by various small images. The remaining 
eight panels represent the Asta-dikpalas or 
regents of the eight caidinal points Each 
is there mounted on his vehicle. 

The maha-mandapa of this place is con- 
structed in the form of a dome. A heavy 
stoue has been let down tluough the crown 
or sdJ/aia. In front of and behind this 
stoue theie aie images of gods. In the lower- 
most spot upon a stone can be seen the 
figures of the Asta-dikpalas, 

Iu the Yenugopala temple there aie the 
images of the Asta-dikpalas The ceiling of 
the chamber inside the maha-mandapa is 
nicely carved. The ciicular position re»ts 
upon four pillars. And in eight corners right 
under the beams are the eight beautiful 
images of the dikpalas. 

The Badami temple in the Deccan com- 
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culture ami tlio love of tlie masses— C. II. 
Das, died in the year Milo. Who mil it bi, 
Gandhi or somo other leader who can. now 
unite tho Hindus and the Mohammedans of 

India for combined activity ? 


The coming year will at all events i see 
decisive and important events. The BritiJi 
Government has' so far let the movements 
in India tike their own course. It has not 
even stopped the trial. of *£• lt :l1 I P. orS (™j 
moused of conspiracy m Meerut In tms 
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jjh] jjght V Had God indeed brought about 
their meeting V Why had He ? , 

Suddenly, a clock on the wall struck 
eight. The girl started and cried. Oh. I 
am awfully late. I must be off now. She 
took out a rupee from her handbag, saying, 
“I almost forgot the real object of m> 

COI1 Jofin felt extremely unwilling to take the 
money from her, but he did not know how 
to refuse. He was furious with the clock 
for striking so loudly. . ,. 

As the girl was about to get up, John 
asked, “Won’t I see you again V” 

&-CoJ I not see you at your 

UOl T?ic- girl hesitated. “Perhaps, mother 
nnt like it.” she said. How long 


The' girl ncsiuuuu* . 1 «;V* i 
would not like it,” she said. How long 

ot papei fromlie an q{ tl)? shop , 

something. handing him the 

„l,cr° 1«*, , hotlr oft, for lunch, 

paper. I .get ““ f call for me. wc 

shall be suro e 01 ,t without me. 

don t you f oit.et ai i jP |rl ^ am not so 

r °But still, leave mo your address 

‘"“-/hfgiri called a carriage and got in “I 
it ilia ri(‘kshn«s. she said. But l 

S^hamed to he scon in this dress in an 
open rickshaw 


"‘’“J 1 the "carriage drove o(T. Iho street 
seemed to become .lark taJotm. E™> h.. 

heart seemed ? -\Vas this love at find 


heart seenmu llim a Was tli'is love at first 
happened to surelv beautiful enough 

sight i inct.il ttpngali dress, she 


sight ? iho K ,r , ,|,. lt Bengali dress, she 

to inspuo verv Queen of Heaven . 

looked ns tar a H e ^ j Yet she did not 

And ’’ThTt foniari or coquettish. 

“PPJint the streets of Ilnngoon are not exact- 


ly suited for romantic day-dreamings. Three 
or four rickshawmen canto and stood in a 
row before Jotin, in the hope of getting a 
fare Then a carriage joined them and hailed 
llim loudly. Jotin came to himself with a 
start and bolted into the first rickshaw lie 
saw nnd drove away home. 

Kartik was not yet back. Jotin took oil 
his outdoor garment-., nnd stretched himself 
in au easy chair. He let his imagination 
full play. Even bis cigarette was forgotten 
and it dropped from bis mouth unheeded .after 
a fow moments. . , 

Was he going to see her again i W oat 
would she say ? Was 5fa Sakiun, too, , 

attracted a littlo towards lmn ? But tins 
foreign name did not suit her at all. Jotin , 
would call her Maya. Would the girl think 
him too presumptuous if he wore to take her 
a small present to-morrow V • 

Kartik entered with a cough and bloke 
through the chain of his thoughts. He put ., 
his walking stick in a corner, and began to,, 
unbutton his shirt. "How long have you been < 

’ >1C "6h, ''long-ago,” said Jotin. lighting a , 
Cigarette, ^id you j„ jo) . yourselves? What 1 

d ' d A>tin tn ii’rid > decided not to take lCartik in 
his confidence. “Nothing much, lie replied 
„ non-committal way.., ‘Sho returned the 

m0 Sti'k C looke°d l at 'him with unbelief written 
largo on his face. “Only that ‘ ho asked. 

“She did not oven leave her address . f 

Jotin sat up. Ho blew rings of smoke in 

the air, then asked, “What arc you dm mg 
'Kartik k was taken aback a bit at the , 

iitflc interest in your romance . J ’ , 

Jotin remained silent Kartik began to 
talk on other subject*. 

Ne\t day Kartik did not give bun an> 
trouble at all. Ilis ui cation was over. iu 
went oil to bis office, -punctually at ten. 

Jotin too finished his lunch soon anti 
prepared to go out. Ho took some nionej 
v, ith him, as he wanted to buy a present toi 
Maya. She bad been unkind enough u 
return him bis rupee, so he was going * 
take his revenge by spending ten times a* 
much on her. , ii f 

11c could not decide what to buj. * 
wac totally inexperienced in this line. J 
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subjects may be distasteful to them, but 
their study of history should have taught 
the lesson that therein alone lies the safety 
„ nud stability of their position. Nor need 
they think that it compromises their dignity, 
for what is good enough for their Sovereign, 
tho King of England should be at least 
equally good for them as well. 

The efforts made by the ruling princes 
• who speak through the standing committee 
of the Chamber of Princes to get an 
authoritative declaration that their .treaties 
were with the Crown and not the Gov em- 
inent of India, and the success that 
unfortunately attended those un commendable 
efforts so far as the Butler Committee went, 
created just misgivings in the mind- of 
Indian public men ns to the purposes and 
intentions of both those ruling princes and 
the British Government Fortunately for 
India as well as the princes the Viceroy’s 
announcement of Oct 31 showed that the 
last word had still to bo said on the subject 
and that it would bo considered by the 
Round Table Conference to be convoked 
by His Majesty’s Government The pica of 
the princes lias been so demonstrated by 
competent judges to be untenable that more 
' need not be said on it now and bore 
The political and administrative relations of 
the princes and their States must in nil 
circumstances and at *all tunes be with the 
Government of India, howsoever it mav be 
constituted, and not with a foreign State 
six thousand miles away across the high 
seas. 

It is of the essence of a self-governing, 
federal India that there should be no auto- 
cratic and irresponsible government m any 
of the States or provinces comprising it The 
ruling princes would probably say that their 
position vis a vis tho Government of India 
must be higher than that of provinces while 
in the internal government of their territories 
they should enjoy tho same freedom as is now 
theirs. Neither of these claims will help to 
bring about a federated India I do not want 
to say any word agaiust their rightful claim 
that treaty rights must be respected. But it 
k should be evident to them that unless they 


give timely assent to reasonable propopsals 
urged in the friendliest spirit and devised 
with the sole motive of Swaraj for the whole 
of India, they will be retarding the achieve- 
ment of tins dearly chemhed object and lose 
the sympathy alike of their own subjects 
and of their fellow-countrymen of what is 
now called British India And once this 
happens of what avail will their own or 
foreign bayonets be to them r It is not 

merely desirable but essential that thev should 
proposo and agree to t«*tnis winch, while 
preserving their position as Imreditaiy ruhns 
of their State-., will at the same time make 
them the trusted and honoured rulcis <>t 
loyal and contented subjects, and patuotn 
citizens of India 

There can he no doubt about the views 
and wishes of the subjects of the princes 
They are most eager for responsihb 
government. It mav be iepresentative 
government in the beginning but must 

develop into responsible government within 
a reasonable period Thev must have and 

bo permitted to exercise in a lawful m amici 
the full rights of citizens. Freedom of 
speech and of the press, and fiecdom of 
association and security of person and 
property must be their*. In a word, the 
rule of law- must be substituted for the 
reign of discretion And the taxation 

revenues of tho States (including land revenue) 
must be spent on objects and for purposes 
and in the manner approved by representativ o 
legislatures It will not do for tho ruling 
princes to say that they are acting for the 
best and in the interests of their people This 
is what all autocracies say. And yet auto- 
cracies have ceased to be because the people 
affected by them were less satisfied than 
those who wielded autocratic power. Neither 
should they be excessively self-satisfied that 
no one complains except afew malcontents 
professional agitators and “the gutter press.” 
"VThat the intelligentsia think today the 
masses will think tomorrow and when the 
former are despised or disregarded the latter 
will give a rude awakening to autocrats one 
disturbed morning. 
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cational workers from India go to these 
colonies every year and bring an immense 
amount o£ money for their institutions in 
India. What our colonial friends lack is 
discrimination in charity. The Indian 
r- Association in Mombasa has no money to send 
even important cablegrams to India, but let 
some religious fanatic go from India and he 
will get 2000 shillings from these very people 
who will not give a penny for a letter to be 
sent to India ! 

And why should not a few of us in India 
devote all their time and energies to study 
the problems of Greater India ? Every one of 
us need not dabble in controversial politics. 
There is something else to be done. The 
problems of colonial Indians are vast and 
varied enough to demand the time and ener- 
gies of a large number of our people of 
different tastes and qualifications. Take for 
example the work of education among our 
colonial Indians. Mr. Andrews told me that 
South Africa alone has need of dozens of 
teachers every year for several years to come. 
If we can send from India an educational 
commission of enquiry to the colonies it will 
do immense good to our cause of Greater 
India. I know some ofjour people in East Africa 
who could have easily spared Rs.20,000 in 1917 
or 1918, when they were quite well off. 
Now they may feel sorry that while they 
have the desire they have no means to fulfil 
it. This sort of belated lementation is in 
store for a good number of our merchants 
iu the colonies. 

Can we imagine the benefits that India 
will derive from Greater India of 2000 
A. D. ? EveD to day our people in the 
colonies have been a source of great 
help to our countrymen at home. Has not 
the Akali movement received substantial 
help from the Canadian Sikhs ? Did not 
the Gurukul at Kangri receive about a lakh 
of rupees from East Africa ? Was not the 
Gurukul at Supa (Gujerat) established with 
East African money ? And do not the 
Charotar Education Society and the School 
at Bhavanagar receive an immense amount 
of money from the East African colonies ? 
And what shall I say of the Congress, which 
received not less thau Rs. S0.000 from 
v. Indians overseas in the Tilak Swarajya Fund 
and which has not spent one-fifth of this 
sum for their cause V 

How many doctors and barristers of 
India are earning a comfortable living in 
the colonies ? And what is the amount of 

IS 


money that comes from tiie colonies to 
India every year V The sum-total will not 
be less than a crore per year. And add to 
this the value of property owned by colonial 
Indians and it willcome tose\eral crores. But 
I must not attach too much importance to the 
financial aspect of the question. The gam to 
India and to the world from a cultural point 
of view will be very great indeed. Our own 
movements in India— whether beneficial or 
harmful — have their echoes in the colonies 
and if we have any ambition to spread, our 
cultural ideas in the woild we cannot' find 
better messengers than Indians o\erseas who 
link us up with the world. 

II 

My dear — 

‘The apathy of India is contagious — 
there is hardly any life in our colonising 
activities.’ There you are. You have nghtlv 
diagnosed the disease. I am just returning 
from a short tour in tiie important towns of 
my province and I came to the same conclu- 
sion. I visited Cawnpore, Lucknow, Benares 
and Allahabad and interviewed Mahatma 
Gandhi, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and 
several others on the problems of Greater 
India. Mahatmaji is ever ready to help the 
cause of Indians overseas but it a crime 
to trouble him again and again. Mahatmaji 
has told us so often that we must act accord- 
ing to our own convictions but weak as wc 
are we wish to lean on him and other leaders. 
A friend of mine put the thing ^ quite appro- 
priately. when lie told me : ‘We get an 
idea and we expect Mahatmaji to carry it 
out’ That is the mistake many of us have 
been making. 

‘I had never thought of the Greater India 
of the future. I only thought there were 
thousands of our countrymen living overseas 
and they had their grievances to be redress- 
ed. That is all. It is for the first time that 
I realize that we have to build a “Gi eater 
India.” This was the comment of a very in- 
telligent friend of mine after I had spoken 
to him about my ideas of Greater India. It 
is a pity that very few of our leaders ha* c 
an idea of the immense possibilities of Greater 
India. I wonder if they realize that 
Mahatma Gandhi is a gift of the Greater 
India to India. Even our religious organi- 
zations like the Arj'a Samaj have only a faint 
idea of the vast field which Greater India 
offers for the spread of Aryan culttire. Yes- 
terday I had the privilege of a long talk with 
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Poverty in India 

R. Rickards was in service in India more 
than a century ago. In his work on India 
published in 1828, referring to India, he 
wroto : 

“It is thus that our revenue systems provide 
for the 'happiness and prosperity’ o! the natives 
ot . India. Their good is always the avowed 
object. Professions abound, and good intentions, 
I admit, are for the most part sincere. But the 
incuts adopted are an absolute bar to the accom- 
plishment of our own wishes. The indispensable 
wants of Government must be supplied. A 
system, which inseparably links the great mass 
of the people with pauperism and beggary is. 
consequently, enforced ; and because human beings 
so fettered cannot improve their condition, we flunk 
to relieve our own responsibility by illiberally 
charging the evil on immutable prejudices, and 
supposing or pretending to suppose. Dative 
Indians to be naturally incapable of moral improve- 
ment ” (Vol. ii. p. 26G.) 

The author, therefore, expressed the opiniop 
that 

“Poverty, therefore, in India, is universal ; 
our revenue system,— the sole cause.” 

In an earlier portion of the same work 
ho wrote : 

“Poverty— hopeless, helpless poverty— with its 
usual concomitants, apathy and despair is thus the 
unpittied, unredressed, lot of this most valuable and 
important race .Yet this is the system— these its 
principles, and this its operation— which uninformed 
persons in this country, and even some of the 
better informed abroad., are in the habit of holding 
u.p to admiration, as being peculiarly up to admira- 
tion, as being peculiarly well suited to the natives 
of India” tp. 123.) 

According to him, dacoity in Bengal was 
“due to poverty of the people, pressure of 
revenue and the exaction of the revenue 
servants.” (Ibid, vol. II. pp. 210-211.) 

Valentine Ball was employed in the 
Geological Survey Department of the Govern- 
ment of India. Like many others of bis class 
he was “a bird of prey and passage” iD India 
and had hardly nny sympathy with the 
natives of this country. However, he should 
"be given the credit for saying the truth that 
t.ie Indian ryot was the poorest being on 

this planet of ours. His book named 


“Jungle Life,” published just half a century 
ago, is a well-known book in Anglo-Indian 
literature. It was published from London 
in 1SS0. On page 71 of this work, he wrote . 

Captain Burton in Ins work on the lake regions 
of Central Africa, writes as follows : 

‘The assertion may startle the reader’s precon- 
ceived opinions concerning the savage state of 
Central Africa, and the wretched condition of the 
slave races, negroid and negro, but it is not less 
true, that the African is, in these regions, superior 
in comforts, better dressed, and better fed and 
lodged, and less worked, than the unhappy ryot of 
British India.’ (Vol. II. p. 278). 

"In short, there are m India probably many 
millions of people whose means of subsistence are 
almost -identical with those of the beasts that 
inhabit the jungles where they also live. The 
same wild fruits and leaves furnish the staple 
food of both. Those whose sympathies are often 
directed towards the Khedive s subjects— the 
fellaheen of Egypt— would do yell to remember 
these, their fellow British subjects in India.” 
(Valentine Ball’s Jungle Life in India, London, 
1S80, p. 71). 


Living authorities, including Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, has borne similar testimony to the 
poverty of the Indian masses. 


The Vitality of the Hindus 

Of the vitality of the Hindus Rickards 
wrote as follows : 

' “The invasion of the Roman Empire by the 
Northern barbarians, continued to desolate Europo 
from the beginning of the fourth century till about 
the close of the sixth ; at which time the ancient 
inhabitants, were nearly, exterminated ; litttle or 
no trace l*cing left of their policy, jurisprudence, 
arts or literature ; ‘new forms of government, new 
laws, new manners, new dresses, new languages, 
and new names of men and countries, were 
everywhere introduced.’ (Kol»ert«on's Ilk torn 
Charles I „ vol. I. p. 12.) Italy, in particular, in 
the eighth century, is said to have been overrun 
with wood, or laid under water, the habitation of 
wild beasts and almost destitute of human in- 
habitants. Although the spirit of rarvu-itv and 
cme ty was quite as strong in the Eastern as the 
'\S= tc ™ Wuerpne its results were veiy different 
The Hindoos of India, though rereccH *nd 
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oppressed. from religious as well .as avaricious 
views, wort* never so completely prostrated as the 
vanquishes! peoplo of ancient Europe. The 
former retained, through ages of devastation 
ntu! rapine, and still exhihit unimpaired, 
the manners, the usages, the institutions tlic 
iiuiffuam's, mK and sciences, of their fathers. 
Their persons were prostrated by the .superior 
mitfiit of the Mussulman swonl, !»ut their minds 
were never so degraded as to. make a voluntary 
ntMiidonment of tlieir natural rights. They, did not 
court slavery ns a refuge from other miseries and 
oppressions. Whatever brute forco may have 
extorted they never sought to change an independ- 
ont into a ronditionnl property (or llio uudonom 
iliVtinr tion ol IwomitK i-assaU to a amorior lord. 

Here ill a foot-note ltickards writes that 
“I)r liobertson, in treatini; of the state of 
society in Europe from the soventli to the 

llC 's"ch arM ti’o^pirit'onyninny whirh prevailed 

S,mion n inlo!cn,blo '“TW" toS 

protection, together ■« Hi n lf,y cs m Sllch a surrender 
themselves and thmr • _. mas0I1 piven for it is 
was termed c £ ndition of tho rerson 

tlie wretched and mcligent co ^ g(i|1 .<x>mmon 
who gives 'ip hib lil'cm- « . jibertv to bishops or 
for freemen to wirrcmlei uieir Qf the 6ecun ty 
abbot*, that thej might Wtlko e j lUr chcH and 
which' the vassals ^‘'coaioucace of tho super, 
monasteries ' j f 0 the saint under whose 

ha. *as 

“ S"o the disposal 


-.rn-urnc. when were "•« . thc eomiminaj , 

different members oi . lo an d un- 

•<£& £ Sfed SVSS 


with reference fo the Hindus’ refraining 
from surrendering their personal freedom : 

“In this respect the advocates of Hindoo 
degeneracy would be forced to admit that a com- 
parison. between the inhabitants of the East and 
West, is not favourable to the assumed innate 
Miperioi ity of tho latter.'’ (If. Rickards' India. 
vol. JI. pp. 2SG-28S ) 

This author did not believe in tho innate 
inferiority of the Hindus. He truly observed 
that * . ■ . ... 

"Similar states of society wiii produce simiJaiity 
of usages and condition, among nations far 
removed, and holding no intercourse with each 
other. Dr. Robertson quotes a profound remark, 
on this head, by a philosopher ‘that the ehiracters 
of nations depend on the state of society in which 
they live, and on the political institutions established 
among them : and that the human mind, whenever 
it is placed in the same situation, will m ages the 
most distant, and in countries the most remote, 
assume tho same form, and be distinguished, bv 
the same manners.’ (Robertson’s CJuirle* ».. vol. 
i n 2(53.) The assertors of Hindu incapacity 
would do well to reflect on this remark If the 
political state. . and the. social institutions of this 
people bo advisedly weighed— if the darkness and 
Sotism. of which they Kayo been .tho viclin j 
for so manv centuries, be fairh e ^‘ 
facts contained in tins treatise, be contrasted \\ it h 
be stat onan* and at times retrogrado state of 
Fluoric Amis "he middlo ages. and Irom tho 
r,E M,i«S-iin(l if It 1)0 also considered that 
Em improvement must la rooted in the mind 
S that min Sn neither advance Ins conditions 
Sot moral Vihflcations. unless tho soul within 
K li moral io ovnansion hy tho cucumstances 
WS* lie 7, placed. wo shall not only norceivo 
of the parallel, but bo enabled more 
SisfKrUy. amT more mthmaUr. to aocoiint 

'“aibina ffi^sSTrad un D Sahtc a cans’c 

aSwidvofSor nature! imbecility of 
character.” (Vo! II, PP- 332-33.) 

Rickards makes some other observations 
on Hu’s heftd in the following passage : 

-Tho constitution of their (Hindus) Socie* i 
would always have admitted their. sratuv ing tne» 

W^flViSfSaSd wShaS,. enS really 

safir^Vaafajaa.' 1 ^ 

discouragement In J'^wledgc^ irre-Ublc in 

iTSSeS' ijftf lraftt.dpp> ** 

Eastcrndarhness. (Vol. I. n. 11m) 

The observations of Retards quoted in 
Ibis and the previous note will In™ 1 ' 

* S thinkers with some data for, 

impartial thinkc intellectual, 

S physical condition of 
X inhabS" of India' is duo to their own 
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character and to the constitution of their 
society and how much to other causes. 


“Notes” in this Issue 

The editor writes his “Notes” generally 
during the last few days of the month. As 
he will have to start for Lahore on the 22nd 
of December to preside over two conferences 
and take part in some other conferences 
there, he will not be able to write on many 
important topics for this, the January issue. 
As far as practicable and necessary, these 
will be dealt with in the February issue. 


/Great Charter of Right for Backward Natives” 
Arrives Too Late ! 

The following extracts are taken from a 
Reuter's telegram, dated London, the 12th 
December : 

In tlio House .of Commons today a resolution 
which was descnbed as the “great Charter of Right 
tor the backward native population of the Empire," 
was moved by 3Ir. Mai ley. (Labour) demanding. 
viter aha that natives should not be exploited as 
a source of low r grade labour and also appealing 
tor direct Imperial control of native policy, where 
natives were not yet fitted for self-government and 
the establishment of franchise and legal right?, 
without regard to race or colour. 

Mr. Roden Buxton, who seconded, urged the 
need of framing new provisions to safeguard native 
and remove the grievances of natives in all 
iintish colonies. 

.The Duchess of Atholl drew attention to the 
existence among certain African tribes, particularly 
m hast Atnca,.of the practice of inflicting a cruel 
pre-marriage rite on young girls, which was cruelly 
performed in public, and urged the Government to 
at Kilid! the practice altogether like suttee. 

Dr. Drummond Shield, Under-Secretary for the 
hommes. replying to the delate paid a tribute to 
the Od.npO colonial civil servants in different parts 
of the Empire and said that the Government fully 
accepted the trusteeship of natives in the spirit 
and in the letter of declarations of the past 
Go\ eminent. 

The Government were already dealing with the 
matter raised by the Duchess of Atholl. but consider- 
able efforts were .required to end the practice. If 
a satisfactory international convention to limit 
forced labour were produced at next year’s confer- 
cnce. it would be similarly applied in all British 
colonies. 

The Government’s policy as regards land wa* 
that native land should not’ I -e alienated except for 
public utility purposes and oven then only in 
return for an equivalent amount of land. Education 
and development of self-governing institutions were 
most important requirements, and Committees 
w ere working out plans for letter conditions in 
the Colonies, 


Every right-thinking person will share 
the Duchess of Atholl’s earnest desire for the 
suppression of the cruel practice referred to 
by her. But she need not have brought in 
suttee, dead and gone these hundred years. 

The relevancy of Dr. Drummond Shiels’ 
compliment to the G0,000 colonial civil 
servants may well be questioned. Evidently, 
as will be shown below, the natives have been 
exploited as a source of low-grade labour 
and their land has been taken away from 
them. Otherwise Mr. Marley need not have 
moved his resolution. The following passage 
from a review article by Lord Oliuer m 
The Intcniationat Review of for 

July, 1929, throws some light, but not «c- 
much as is necessary, on the actual condition 
of the natives in South Africa . 

What is wrong with South Afn< a at the present 
time is that its social conditions are essentially and 
flagrantly unjust and oppressive to the native 
population. Where this is in some les-* degree the 
case, as in the old Cape Trounce, the happier 
conditions arc due to the tremendous fight put up 
by Dr. Phillip and his local associates and those 
who supported him among the survivors of the 
slave-emancipation movement in England which 
was inspired by the same principles. Everywhere 
else in South Africa the native population has 
been refused civil equality, and outside of limited 
and insufficient native reserves, lias been deprived 
of all rights in the land and homes on which it 
was bred. 

Comparing the rural revolution of Europeans 
and Natives it is the fact there are now 4.jh acres 
of land per head appropriated for Europeans to 
each acre per head for Natives. Great masse-* of 
Natives have nowhere to live except upon the 
large farms of white men, taken from their fathers 
and forefathers by conquest, or upon the vast 
areas of unde\ eloped estates owned by land 
companies. The Natives living on farms cannot 
go elsewhere to seek lalour, Ixkxui.sc they are 
only allowed to reside there on condition of work- 
ing for the proprietor cither at the wage of six to 
eight shillings per month or without wages by 
way of rent for their tenancies. The Natives 
resident on the lands not occupied but only owned 
by Europeans are heavily taxed witli a view to 
driving them into the labour market. All. Natives 
in employment are lotmd by the provisions of 
Masters and Servants laws which make it a 
criminal offence for them to leave their employ- 
ment This is true universally and not merely of 
Natives employed on farms. Native workers 
cannot therefore assist, themselves by combination 
to stnke work for higher wages. In order to 
assist the control of them they are bound by I ass 
laws forbidding them to move from one place to 
another without written authority from th<ur 
employer. , . , 

Those resident on the farms are miserably poor 
and have no means of 1 -ottering their condition. 
Tho«e resident in the rc-erve*. which arc over- 
crowded. arc getting poorer t-ccau-K' tlm great 
majority (in some parts ninety pev centj ot th** 
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unless they are Indian-owned. If the Bill is lwssed 
into law by the Lcaislat.ro Assembly as iwcU as 
liy the Council of State and receives Ao tmvcmoi - 
licnend’s assent, it means that no llntBh-ownod 
and no British-reaistered vessel can trade bet" m 
Bombay and Karachi and intermediate ports. No 
British ships avill lie permitted to trade lietneen 
the Coromandel Coast and Burniah. British 
Companies which built, fostered and '““Jr," 
trade by up-to-date fleets will have to close turn 
doom as far as Biesc trades are concerned. 

This is true. But tins trade is the birth 
right not of British Companies, hut flic 
people of India, and the latter are only trying 
to recover tiieir birthright Before the. 
British Companies “built fostered and made 
this trade,” there Hus coastal trafhc earned I on 
by Indian ships, and there were a thousand 
norts. instead of the present lialfrn- 
JS2 or so. What the British Companies 
X was done by killing Indian ship- 
building and coastal traffic. And coastal 
triffic in Indian waters by Indian stops w 

prohts in Indian ton „.„ tcrs they 
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could not ask Ivartik ; not that Kartik would 
have been of much help, even if he had. At 
last, in desperation, he entered a large shop, 
before which he had been standing so long. 
He could get here anything he wanted. 

A shop girl came forward and asked, 
“What can I give you ?” 

Suddenly, a brilliant idea flashed across 
Jotin 's brain. Why not consult this girl ? 
She must know. He hoped the girl would 
not mind. 

He hesitated a little, then said, “I want to 
• buy a present for one of my lady friends. 
Can you suggest something ?” 

The girl smiled, “if she is young,” she 
said, “you can give her a nice box of choco- 
lates.” 

.Totin saw no objection to that He took 
the most expensive box he could find, and, 
after thankiDg the girl went out 

He easily found the shop where Maya 
worked. It was a big shop on one of the 
larger thoroughfares. As be got down from 
his carriage, he looked at his watch. It was 
still five minutes to one. He decided to enter 
and buy something. It would serve the 
double purpose of whiling away the time, 
as well as announcing himself. 

He saw Maya, as soon ns he entered. She 
was busy, serving a very stout lady. Another 
girl approached him. Jotin asked to be shown 
some white silk. 

The girl brought forward three or four 
kinds of stuff. Jotin chose one and bought 
some three yards of it. As he was going 
out, he glanced at Maya. She had finished 
her work, and was ready to go out. 

‘I have kept my carriage waiting,” said 
Jotin ; “where do you want to go ?” 

“If I get into the carriage with you,” 
said Maya, rather shyly, “everyone here will 
notice it, and joke about it.” 

“What’s to be done, then ?” asked Jotin. 
“shall I dismiss the carriage ?” 

“No, no,” said Maya ; “let’s go, this once 
There is a Chinese tea shop, nearby. Wo shall 
go there.” 

They got into the carriage and Maya 
told the coachman whore to drive. As it 
started Jotin said, “I have brought you a 
small present.” 

“What’s it?” n*.ked Maya. “Lot me see.” 

Jotin took out the box. “What n beauty ! 
said Maya. “But why waste money like this ?’* 

Jotin could have said much in answer, but 
he restrained himself. 

They sat in the tea shop talking. Maya 


was much interested in Bengal and the 
Bengalis. She wanted to know everything 
about them. “If you stayed here for some- 
time,” she said, “I would have learned Bengali 
from you.” 

“Well, I am in no hurry to depart,” said 
Jotin. 

The half an hour passed all too quickly. 
Maya got up, saying, “I must go now.” 

“Shall I call for you again, to-morrow ?” 
asked Jotin. 

“No please,” said Maya rather embarrassed. 
“If you come everyday, it will give rise to 
much talk. I shall write to you and let you 
know, where we can meet.'' 

• Jotin felt keenly disappointed Maya 
looked at his face and said, “You are still 
here for sometime, are not you ? Wc shall 
meet frequently.” 

Jotin returned straight home as soon as 
Maya left. He felt amazed at himself. Ho 
had never expected to become infatuated in 
this way. How was all this going to end " 
He could not live here for ever. If Maya 
agreed to marry him, he could take her to 
Calcutta, but as long as his mother was 
living, this was out of the question. He 
could get engaged and wait till the old 
lady’s death. But would Maya agree to wait 
on indefinitely V They did not trust Bengalis 
overmuch, and it was more than likely that 
Maya would refuse. And even if they 
married, according to what form should 
they marry ? Nowadays, there was much talk 
of shuddhi , or purification. If he could know, 
who Maya's father was, then ho could bribe 
the Brahmins and priests into accepting her 
within the folds of Hinduism, 

But such things could never be arranged 
in secret. If the old lady came to know 
anything about these, it would mean utter 
ruin for him. 

When Kartik returned from office the two 
friends had their evening tea and went out 
to see the Shwedagon Pagoda. Jotin remained 
pre-occupied all the time. He began to feel 
angry with Maya’s mother. Why did she 
harbour such hatred against the Bengalis i 
Otherwise, he could easily have called upon 
them. These old ladies were at the root of 
every mischief in creation. 

Next day he waited impatiently for Maya’s 
letter. He did not . know whether it would 
come by hand or by po-t If Kartik «aw it, 
be would dr.nv his own conclusion. He 
kept ready some plausible excuses. 

It came by post after all. Fortunately, it 
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‘ When tlie proposal was originally put forward, 
it was pronounced by the then Secretary of State 
for India as monstrous. If the BUI becomes law. 
it will be made a precedent and will doubtless 
be followed by measures affecting tea and coffee 
plantations, coal-mines, cotton, jute, paper factories, 
stone quarries, inland steamers, one hundred and one 
other industries, banks, insurances, newspapers, 
etc. It would mean that industries established by 
British capital will have to be closed down and 
will probably be followed by a bill under which 
no clothing is to be worn unless made in Indian 
factories belonging to Indians. In fact, the present 
Bill is the thin end of a wedge to drive the British 
mercantile community out of the country.’’ 

If the mirror of justice were held up to 
the exploiters, they would be able to recog- 
nize real monstrosities elsewhere. 

The speaker anticipated a whole series ot 
disasters to British business in India follow- 
ing in the wake of the Haji Bill. At present 
Indian legislators have no intention to 
proceed in the way apprehended by him ; 
but his fears no doubt may very well 
provide them with suggestions as to the 
directions in which legislation may be 
necessary to enable Indians to get back 
their birthright If in course of time there 
be no industries and business concerns m 
India except those owned by Indians, 
or if there be only a few, not owned 
by them, that is what ' ought to be 
and similar is the case in all really free 
countries. If that results iu some loss to 
British capitalists, that would be but entirely 
just nemesis ; for they had no moral right 
to make India their milch cow. Moreover, 
they have already made such enormous 
profits, that the loss would perhaps not be 
loss but only- a deduction from or diminu- 
tion of profits. And perhaps, observing the 
trend of things, they would be able to transfer 
their investments and activities elsewhere 
before any possible crash. 

Lord Incbcape went on to say : 

“British Viceroys, British Governors. British 
capital and British enterprise have developed India. 
The British army has protected its millions. These 
factors made. India great as she is to-day. You 
may have noticed that two Indian merchants have 
recent lj* been elected to the Baltic Exchange. We 
do not discriminate in this country against the 
King’s subjects. 1 earnestly trust that this Coastal 
neseryation Legislation would not *be sanctioned 
as it is discriminating against Great Britain and 
its mercantile community. There should be fair 
tield , for all. t may be wrong but l feel assured 
tliat it would bo a death-blow to India’s progress, 
prosperity and credit which is mostly provided by 
lintain.il discrimination is adopted against British 
enterprise.” 

IU 


It is true British Viceroys, British 
Governors, and British enterprise have 
developed modern India But for whose benefit 
mainly ? They have done so in Britisli 
interests, and in the process some Indians 
also have made some money As for British 
capital developing India, the historical truth 
is, as we have shown in this Review repeated- 
ly, Britishers did not originally bring any 
capital to India They made money here, 
and transferred some of it to Britain and 
invested the balance in India These sum? 
masqueraded as British capital At present 
British capitalists invest their own money 
here. But as originally “the Bengal plunder* 
helped to develop Britain, there is probably 
not much British capital invested in India 
of which at least the nucleus was not 
derived from India. 

“The British Army has protected its 
millions." Not the British army entirely . 
but the Indian sepoys also. And the British 
and Indian fighters and officers are all paid 
by India. The protection is not an act of 
altruism. If India were not protected, 
Britain would have to cease to draw her 
crores upon crores of annual income from 
here. 

The speaker talks of making India “great.” 
Why, this “great” India contains the poorest 
of all populations in any civilized country. 

“We do not discriminate in this country 
against the King’s subjects,” because you do 
not need to. You discriminate here in India 
against Indians in every way necessary for 
your power, prestige and profit. Only luv 
Indians have been recently admitted to the 
Baltic Exchange. Why not more, and why 
not loDg ere this ? 

Lord Inchcape speaks of a fair field for 
all. When Indians have been crippled and 
handicapped in so many ways, the talk of .1 
fair field sounds like mockery. If Britain 
and India had equal political and economic 
freedom and power, then there could be 
sincere and honest talkv -'about a fair field for 
all and no favour to anybody. As there 
has been discrimination against and ousting 
of Indians, there must be practically sonic 
discrimination against Britishers in India 
and ousting of them in order that Indiana 
may be restored to ’ their birthright and the 
two peoples 111 ay be quits. 
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Calcutta Congress Accounts, 1928 


There lias been much wrangling about 
tho last Calcutta Congress accounts. We do 
not wish to take part in them. But one 
thing has struck us as rather odd. One 
item in tho accounts shows that tho Imperial 
Restaurant’s bill for food and drink suppbel 
to "the leaders” amounted to Rs. 0,bS0 s-u. 
This was only for “European food and 
drink. Tho “camp” expenses of tlie leaders 
has again been shown as Rs. 1 ,. ■ 

What items are comprised in this J lino 
were “the leaders” V, Evidently they were 
leaders both in politics and gastronomy, and 
real servants of ilaridra narayan to twor . 

St. Andrews’ Dinner 

“Like master, Hka man,” hW “£ Sl “S'“ 

one may say, Llko . ftme St Andrews, 
And if its converse be true, b toTe 

the patron saint of th ’Soots, o£ 

been rather fond of tmnvl MjjW For gcots 
being a shrunken, sou - * by ea ting and 

celebrate his day ? j, y fasting in tho 

drinking to their flU-not by ' „e 

S&fiSrfissrr-s 

speaketh. \ndrews’ dinner in 

At the last St And o , isl- uas 
S^cip^a^^c'e sample h,s 

‘ P “f; rJd“ Reading b-jg- 

sea. pot in y Snored. 

CAim ; 0 British came to India " 

a° partnership- But " c ° ri °|,t to 
I“ iia ,?t that anybody has teen livmg 
fit? ^ except those llcre as permanent 


aU au»* . those , re aS permanent 
[“ere or ‘ proper ‘Ration to generatmo. 

byou,siJcK 

been conquered 


for some generations or centuries. And 
when subject countries become free, 
liquidators aro not appointed to divide tbe 
assets between the outsiders and the 
permanent dwellers. ...... , t „j;. 

But supposing the administration of mam 
is a partnership, who is the senior ana who 
the junior partner ? It is a fact uf history 
that India was a civilized country long before 
the peoples by whose mingling the 
British nation was born, and ages before the 
British came here. It is also a fact that 
Indians, who have been in possession all along 
except for about two centuries, are much 
lareer in number than Britishers. There i» 
also no question about tno fact that, whoevei 
may enjoy tbe fruits of labour, it 
is 7 the people of India who do most 
of the work. Hence, unless ought is 
right” outweighs every other consideration 

if f? ‘he I” d ”Vt b «° we tare laid bifore 
W°d[ K admit the 'feet of the partnership 

l«Sfi.v3a.w'2s 

S'sErHSl-s/rs 

that the country lollipops. Finding 

keep them J” j now do, they talk ot 
that these “ jL' l,,,, the senior partner. 

‘^tleptouM^rlmSs’bX them fe plead 

n0t But acre would not have been any such 

talk i if I”J“ S Mor C ltC unerpcctcd “things hare, 
and organized. thin Indians becoming 

however, happenc than ca , 

united and organism j , ^ jt „ 110 t 

belongs to Engiisimien, ^ ^ refu „d what 
"render^ ' ‘vc 

SS^r***?* 
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what grows there, its rivers* and their use, 
its mountains and forests, its mineral wealth, 
the seas which encompass it and traffic on 
their waters, and India’s; sky and ether. The 
factories built here by Englishmen with their 
own money we do not want, nor the 
machinery there and their products. But 
whatever has been built up with the revenues 
of India, we certainly want. 

Mr. Blair says that Indians are impatiently 
running after an ideal which has never yet 
been realized anywhere on land or sea. Indeed' 
The facts of history are entirely the 
other way. No “birds of passage” have ever 
succeeded m remaining masters of a country 
permanently. And that Britishers are birds 
of passage, has been admitted by Mr. Blair 
himself in the following passage: 

‘‘"We have been called ‘hirds of passage.' Let us 
examine the accusation and see where it takes us. 
rutting aside Government officials— who. of course, 
have always been altruists to a man— what is the 
aim and object of the average Britisher who comes 
out to India to engage in trade, in commerce, or 
m one of tiie professions ? Isn t it generally to 
make as much money as he can in the shortest 
time possible, and then to make tranks for homo at 
such a pace that you can't see him for the dust 1 ' 

M British Government officials in India 
altruists to man” ? Shades of the Lee loot 1 
But Mr. Blair was perhaps pulling some 
fellows’ legs. Scots can be pawky, you know 


Bengal Governor at St Andrews’ Dinner 

In the course of his speech at the 
Calcutta St. Andrews' dinner, His Excellency 
tho Governor of Bengal referred to "methods 
of agitation based upon suspicion, mistrust 
and racial hatred.” To tike the last item 
first He is mistaken in thinking that the 
leading agitators at any rate agitate against 
the present form of Government, because 
Englishmen as such are hated. Englishmen 
in general wo do not hate. On the contrary, 
wo havo a genuine love and respect for their 
great poets (not Kipling of course) and other 
great authors, their fighters for liberty like 
Hampden, Milton, Pyra, etc., their Wilber- 
forces, Byron as a champion of Greece, and 
so on. English literature has made many of 
us love British scenery in imagination. 
Many of our boys and girls look back with 
pleasure on the days they spent in British 
universities, if they had not received bad treat- 
ment. No, Englishmen as Englishmen we do 


not hate. But we do not like those of them 
who are oppressors, exploiters, ousters, 
bulliers, bounders, promise-breakers and cads. 

His Excellency was quite right in speaking 
of agitation based on suspicion and 
mistrust. Englishmen in general are suspected. 
But those whose profession and practice 
tally are respected, loved and trusted. 
But such men are rare, particularly among 
those who run the Empire The Governor 
of Bengal should not blame Indians for sus- 
pecting and mistrusting Englishmen. Has 
he read what Lord Lytton, who was a 
Viceroy in India in the last century, wrote 
confidentially ? Dealing with official promises 
in an official despatch to the Secretary of 
State for India he wrote on 2nd May 
1878: 


“We all know that these expectations never 
can, or will, bo fulfilled. We have had to choose 
between prohibiting them and cheating them we 
have chosen the least straightforward course. 

“Since I am writing confidentially. I do not 
hesitate to say tliat both the Governments of 
England and of India appear to me. up to the 
present moment, unable to answer satisfactorily 
the charge of having taken every means in their 
power of breaking to the heart the words of 
promise they had uttered to the ear.’’ 


That owing to such “cheating” and 
promise-breaking “suspicion and mistrust” 
still quite naturally persist will be clear 
from the following reply given by Mahatma 
Gandhi to a cable from Mr. Fenner Brockway, 
M. P., urging co-operation in view ol the 
Round Table Conference and the Viceroy’s 
declaration with regard to Dominion Status: 


“He would want somo absolute guarantee that 
things are not what they seem. The two r> Parlia- 
mentary debates on. the subject of the A iccroy s 
declaration contain nothing to enable him to 
approach the conference with confidence and 

^ lie would far rather wait, watch and pray than 
run into what may after all be a dangerous trap, 
though it may l*e uutte unintended. 

The Montagu reforms {ho proceeds} have proved 
illusory and have increasod the burdens on the 
poor. The price j aid for them, is too heavy and 
. he docs not wish to pay a pnee for Dominion 
Status or by whatever name the reality i-> called. 

Why should a creditor have to pay an\ thing 
for repayment of debts due to him V asks .uaiiatma 
Gandhh j d s that ^ ie w jj| follow the methods J}* 1 
lias adopted throughout his life. lor example, m 
South Africa,” he proceeds, “immediately 1 i found 
tliat General Smuts meant well I capitulated.. Put 

I did so after taking a written assurance from turn. 

No declarations, fresh promises, or sweet 
words can remove this suspicion and 
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PS? sh ; jig ! ltfonv ' ud « ad adequate 
• chon m fulfilment of premises can do so. 
Least of all can threats like ■ tii.it contained 
m tlio following extract from the Bengal 
governors speech prodnce the desired 
result : 

n i l e*uly to regard generously any ordeiiv 

fif 'ijShnnato expression of jjolitical feeling, they 
Ulm (loverninciit) must also be prepared to meet 
any emergency which in any way threatens to 
mstui b or interfere with the performance of the 
peaceful avocations of the inhabitants of this 
rreMdeacy. ’ 

.Wo do not like that word “generously.” 
However might}' the British Government and 
its representatives may be, fudia does not 
crave any generosity from them but only 
justice. The words “orderly and legitimate 
evpression of political feeling” coming 
from British bureaucrats excite the risibi- 
lity of politically-minded Indians. Such 
‘ expressions are practically meaningless. For, 
it is not a third, impartial and neutral, party 
which decides what is orderly and legitimate, 
but Britishers and their servants, and that 
according to laws made by themselves. 

The Governor’s threat is also superfluous. 
For the executive authorities do not usually 
show auy forbearance aud refrain from 
setting the penal machinery in motion 
whenever British interests of auy kind require 
it. Tiio threat is also bound to bo futile. 
For, as soon as a feasible plan of civil dis- 
obedience has been worked out and when 
such non-violent direct action is required, 
men will not be wanting to conic forward 
to suffer the consequence. Threats will not 
deter them. , . , , 

His Excellency docs not stand alone in 
his desire that the inhabitants of Bengal 
Should go on performing their peaceful 
avocations. Wo. the peoplcofBMg.il, particu- 
larly want it. But tiio pity is, then are not 
enough such avocations to go round. There 
is evtcosivo unemployment, both amouK the 
ir. . o j iiw. Ulitni-Ttn ninnv. Aen- 


ment A radical change is required in the 
governance of the province and its educa- 
tional and economic arrangements. If the 
Government does not itself make this change, 
it is do use threatening those who want to 
do so themselves. 


Initiative of Conference with Viceroy 

The Statesman (Dec. 21) writes with 
respect to the Viceroy's conference with five 
leaders, that “the initiative for the conference, 
it is understood, emanated not from the 
Viceroy but from the leaders, and it is note- 
worthy that these leaders were prominently 
connected with the boycott of the Simon 
Commission.” If this is true, the leaders or 
those among them who solicited an inteniow 
with the Viceroy have lowered themselves 
and India in world-public opinion. It wa> 
given out in the papers some time ago that 
Mahatma Gandhi was unwilling to meet the 
Viceroy and had to bo persuaded to do so. 
From whom did the initiative then come ? 


iFferato fow aud the ' illiterate many. Agri- 
culture alone aud that of a 
tvnp cannot feed so many mouths, 
indigenous industries of Bengal aro i moribund 
nr dead Jfoiv ones hive not tason their 
°f “ rwil's trade and industries, such 
"’1i,ero“S aro in tin. hands mainly of 
f ilers T 10 education given in schools, 

outsiders.. \ . 011 i v a fraction 

colleges, and uni 'l. produces iiuill- 
of the popu “‘ ““eMvaggVra and increases 
tlJSteucss K Problem of unco, ploy- 


Debate on Mr. Brockway’s Motion 

The debate on Mr. Fenner Brockway'- 
motion in the House of Commons was con- 
ducted with decorum and tho (one of the 
speeches was polito and friendly— different 
from tho Birkenhead tone. But \ro do not 
tliiuk it is convincing and wholly satisfactory. 
If anybody says that .Mr. Fenner Brockway 
and Mr. Wedgwood llemi meant well and 
were sincere, wo ba>o no quarrel with him. 
But good intentions arc of no uso to u« 
until they bear fruit in appropriate and 
adequate action and sincerity is proved 
beyond doubt by exactly the same thing. 

Mr. Fenner Brock ways motion w.h m 
these terms : 

Tho House welcome- the eikhneo of co-epem- 
lion of the Indian representatives in tho/cttlrmrnt 
(he coCflihilion.il uur-lion and relic* on in'’ 
Government of India to enaiurvKQ coodwiJi b> 
{.yiiijtithctie conduct of ,iN adniiniMMtnq ana 
executive functions. particularly m relation to 
evprcssions of political opinion. 

Tho terms of the motion do not contain 
any “evidence of co-operation of the {Jhih'-m 
representatives in tho settlement of the 
Constitutional question” along tho Jfacv 
desired by Indian 1 ?. It merely says m effect: 
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“You Indian representatives are very good 
boys in that you want to co-operate with 
us” Hut it does not say : “Wo British 
representatives want to co-operate with 
you.’’ There is a good deal of difference 
between the two attitudes. British bureau- 
crats in India have always wanted our 
co-operation in carrying out their policy. 
But wliat wo want is that Parliament should 
co-operate with us in giving effect to the 
unanimous desire of all Indian parties except 
the Independence-wallas, for Dominion Status 
.is the minimum. Wo use the word ‘unanim- 
ous’ advisedly. The differences among Indians 
are about details. But all parties want a 
Dominion form of Government. Of course, 
wo exclude tho Indepeudentists as above, not 
because they are an unimportant factor — 
that they are not — but because they do not 
want anything from the British Parliament ; 
they want to work out their own salvation. 

The motion does not contain any 
indication that the House of Commons will 
co-operato witli India in framing a Dominion 
constitution for it. 

In tho next place, tho motion says that 
tho llouso relies on the Government of India 
te do a thing which that Government lias 
hitherto shown itself unwilling or incompetent 
to * perform. There lias been, in fact, great 
persecution of political opinion under Lord 
Irwin’s Government, and it is that Govern- 
ment which is to be n lied upon to reverse 
its action, 

Mr. Brock. way was of opinion that the three 
twicntish <il « htf/e-hearfed eo-opemfraa were 

(1) Indian representation at the round table 
»%mfervnec should to really retlectivo of Indian 
opinion : 

tJ) The Bill to Inj riiscu-'Cil at the conference 
•'hot lid emliodv’ the principle of Dominion sfatu> 
Wiomzli ho did not biigizest that transition to it 
would f>o po-v-iUc in a few months or a year hut 
it should Uj a pro«re>frie and automatic advance 
rendering further commissions of enquiry unnoce-'.ary. 
and 

The political jier-ecution carried on dunng 
the Ivt two year* dioald l<e definitely ended. , 

. Mr. Btxx'kw.iv urged tho limitation cf prosecu- 
tion to «w«, of violence or. incitement to vioUno- 
And .1 review of gw-s now impri-oned. 

'Hie first “c'.-cntial’’ is too vaguely worded 
t»» give '.-itKfuction. It would be quite ca-y 
for Government to make "Indian reprv-enta- 
tiuti” such that Uie prevailing Indian opinion 
at the round table conference would not 
at all r» Sleet the predominant and prevailing 
Indian opinion. 

.\* regard* the second point, Mr. Wedg- 


wood Benn said in his speech that there 
would be no Bill before the Conference. 
Here is the passage : 

"Someone a>-ked whether they would »-onsider 
the Bill. They will not fondder it. ( Tliev will no* 
even consider tho draft proposal-. They wilt meet 
absolutely fice. The Conference will permit even* 
section of opinion to come foiward and express, 
itself and suppoit its views with whatever argument 
may appear to the speaker to be most impressive." 

That is to say, tho immediate outcome 
of the conference may not impossibly bo a 
Bill not embodying the principle of Dominion 
status. 

Mr. Fenner Brock way’s second demand 
gives away the whole ease for full Dominion 
status as the Doxt constitutional development 
wanted by Indian nationalists. He in cflect 
substitutes the words, "progressive realization 
of Dominion status," for the well-worn words, 
“progressive realization of responsible govern- 
ment" Only the progress is to bo automatic 
But the automatic process may occupy an 
indefinitely long period of time. 

Tiie third ‘essential’ is good, but it is to 
be left to the law-and -order men on the spot 
to see that it is cArricd out. 

The principle laid down for the limitation 
of prosecution is good. It has been hitherto 
flagrantly violated. We support tho principle 
of releasing political prisoners. But as those 
who were merely lined were not guilty of 
more heinous offences than those who were 
imprisoned, the fines inflicted on political 
offenders and paid by them, should b«* 
returned, if the prisoners obtain amnesty. 

When Major Graham Pole, who is an active 
friend of India, declared that “there had been 
a conipleto change of feeling in India follow- 
ing the Viceroy’s statement,” he mado an 
exaggerated and inaccurato statement. It is 
not suggested that the misreprcHntation was 
intentional. 
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parties are agreed that British interests are 
to ho promoted in India — by the sacrifice of 
Indian interests, if need be. *Is that sort of 
unity going to continuo ? 

As for messages of goodwill, we havo had 
a surfeit of them. Good actions are now 
wanted. 


Speech of Mr. Wedgwood Benn 

In tlio course of his lone speech Mr. 
Benn, the Secretary of State, said : 

reference to cases of political prosccuuua 

and to cases in general. . , . ^o— the case of 

In the case which ho lmdstr^ Jjg™ . q 
M r. Chatter] eo ffia in I&wo;- 

connexion with a . l>o°}v caiipu ^iect of inquiry 
a eli.u-acter of the book is tlie suojwji. « i 
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We also had n ’" 0 ? { ,*° jicerut" proceedings, 

in Pondage cases and toMeern 
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mdirs 11 Benn" ma T dfa° very lust observe., on : 

"It is no good altributmnj ram^peoP , h 
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real causes and prolitoUe ^de 
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Government or any Government, to weaken, in the 
maintenance of peace. Especially at a time like 
the present, when Constitutional changes of the 
greatest magnitude aro being considered, it >*> 
essential that public order should be maintained. 
I believe that that statement will find a welcome 
and widespread agreement among Indians as wen 
as ourselves. 

Of course ! So long as Britain has or 
wishes to have her grip on India, no Indian 
thinks any British political party will lose 
“thc tiger qualities of the race” so necessary 
to maintain “law and order. V hat Mr. 
Benn said as to the real basis of order is 
quito true, though too often ignored bj 
British bureaucrats in India : 

The real basis of onier is not police. Tho 1 nsj 
basis of order is public goodwiB. It is not tne 
uniformed constable who keeps order buteim 
citizen in mufti who keeps order and Go^ramen 
S Stained on a basis of ojopera .on ani Boodv.h 
of the people. I behove that wo are 
towards this state of affairs in India also. 

The “moving” is not perceptible to us yot 

It i, good news that tho Viceroy is not 
going to re-enact tho Public Safety Ordinance. 


■freedom of Expression of Opinion” 
f i. n subiect of the freedom of expres- 
sion Sf opinion i Bonn delivered himself 

my friend is ' erj i Hn«irihle that we should 

-IVSStlrtl XXin« Xd is ««- 

'“ff-Bcnu .n^Ma'S 

cnrf; s 0 “get to ’ him that for decades and 
generation's Indians have ^’^arguc 

£JS?Or , %$Z our socia. system.. 
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our customs, our ancestors, our women, 
our mothers, our public and private charac- 
ters — in fact, everything relating to India — 
with lies and half-truths ; but we cannot 
say even perfectly true things relating only 
to those Britishers who are connected with 
the administration and exploitation of India 
to the extent that it is necessary to say 
to them to make our argument convincing : 
nay, we cannot even reproduce true indict- 
ments of British rule from the speeches and 
writings of responsible British members of 
parliament, cabinet ministers, historians and 
others. 

It may he that personally Mr. Benn 
is willing to listen to our arguments. But 
if private letters are intercepted and pamph- 
lets and books are suppressed, how are our 
arguments going to reach the British public V 

Mr. Benn may be a realist, but lie does 
not know the reality of the situation in India. 
So far as India is concerned, we are greater 
realists, as we know where really the shoe 
pinches. 

As India's case cannot bo stated plainly 
and fully, non-co-operation may begin when 
argument fails, as it did previously. 

Mr. Benn may say, there is free speech 
in England, and he may ask all who want to 
place their argument before him to proceed 
to England. But the journey is expensive. 
Government will meet the expenses of only 
their nominees. If others are financially in 
a position to go, some of them may not get 
passports. And there are others who hate to 
to be suppliants. 


“Dominion Status in Action" 

It would seem from a section of Mr. Benu’s 
speech that we had been enjoying Domiuion 
status for a decade without knowing it 
“Where ignorance is bliss, it is folly to be 
wise ?” 

So, British statesmen have been for these 
ten long years “doing good by stealth,” but 
have not yet had the good fortune to “blush 
to find it fame,” for not only Indians but 
even Britishers like Lord Reading did not 
know that India had been the possessor 
of Dominion status, in many things though 
not in name. 

Some of his illustrations to prove Domi- 
nion status in action may ’be disposed of by 
the following passage from The Statesman : 


In the concept of Dominion status within the 
Empire tiiero are two parts . the first concerns the 
relations of a Dominion with foreign countries 
tho second concerns its relationship to the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain. As regards the first, India 
lias already attained Dominion status. For the 
signing and ratification of treaties and of interna- 
tional instruments it has its own representatives— 
a High Commissioner and a Trade Commissioner 
—in London, and its own agent in South Africa 
We freely admit that even this first aspect of 
Dominion status is superficial, because it is London 
and not India that controls the choice of these 
representatives, and it is the Secretaty of State or 
lus nominee who signs international instruments 
and had Mr. Benn called attention to this important 
limitation he would have escaped some of the 
irritation which the Indian Press manifests at any 
suggestion that this countn has got Dominion 
status already. 

It is unnecessary to examine all his illus- 
trations one by one. None of them would 
wholly stand the test if examined in detail. 
But one or two may be briefly noticed. 

Now let us pass for a moment from these domes- 
tic and economic questions to try and answer the 
question put by my hon. and gallant friend as to 
whether we can show Dominion status in action. 
India, as everyone knows, has in London, as have 
the other Dominions, an Indian acting as High 
Commissioner. 

India lias Indians in every part of the world 
finding the Government of India a valiant champion 
of their interests as British citizens, and recently 
the Government of India sent out to South Africa 
to negotiate in regard to Indians in South Africa 
one of the most distinguished members of their 
Government, Sir Muharaed Habibullah. 

It is common knowledge that the Indian 
High Commissioner lias been treated differently 
from other High Commissioners in the past. 
And he is a servant of Britain, not of India. 

The Government of India is so valiant a 
champion of Indians in every part of the 
world that, not to speak of non-British terri- 
tory, they are sought to be hounded out of all 
British Colonies without receiving adequate 
help from the British Government. In 
America the representative of the British 
Government does not move a finger to help 
Indians. 

“India will be represented by her own 
delegation” at “the Five-Power Naval Confer- 
ence.” It would not be India's delegation, 
but her British master’s delegation. Moreover, 
for a country without a navy to send a 
delegation to a Naval Conference is like a 
headless man having headache, as the 
Bengali adage goes. 

Mr. Fenner Brockway’s interposition at 
this stage, may also be noted. 
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Mr. Fenner Brockway said that 
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communities is almost a myth, if not 
entirely so. 


Bombay “Untouchables” Bill 

It is gratifying to find that Dr. Ambedfcnr, 
M. L. C., of Bombay, has drafted the 
following bill for the removal of “un touch- 
ability which lie intends to introduce m the 
next session of the Bombay Legislate e 
Council : 

Whereas it is known that by usage and custom 
prevalent in the Hindu community certain castes 
of Hindus are held to be. by reason of such usage 
and custom, untouchables and unfit for association 
and whereas this' imputed impurity imposes 
serious disabilities on .these castes of Hindus and 
deprives them of their right. * r., the benefit of 
institutions, services and foundations dedicated to 
or maintained for public use whereas many 
Hindus believe that this imputation of impurity, 
although it is in accordance with established 
custom, is not in accordance with a true mtei prefa- 
tion of the. precepts of their religion and desire that 
tha disabilities of these castes should he removed, 
and whereas it is .just to relieve all such Hindus 
from such incapacity of which they complain and 
whereas the removal of tills invidious discrimination 
among persons of the same faith intend to the 
promotion of good morals and to the public welfare 
in general and of the Hindus in particular it is 
enacted as follows 

‘Tins Act may bo called the Hindu rntourhable 
Tastes < Removal of Disabilities Act. 103— ). 
It extends to the whole of British India, including 
British Baluchistan and Santlial Paiganas. No 
person shall be deemed to be unfit or incapable 
by rea«on of his caste of sharing the benefit of a 
religious or charitable tiust created for persons of 
his or her faith or of sharing the benefit of a 
utility or convenience dedicated to or maintained 01 
licensed for the use of the general public, any 
custom and any interpretation of law to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


All-India “Untouchables” Bill 

It is still more satisfactory that Hr. M. R. 
Jayakar. M. L. A, has a bill ready for the 
whole of British India for the removal of the 
disabilities affecting the untouchable castes of 
the Hindu community. He will introduce 
it at the next session of the Legislative 
Assembly. Its text is printed below. 

. "Whereas by usage and custom prevalent m the 
Hindu community, eeifain castes of Hindus are 
regarded as untouchables and unfit for association : 
and whereon this imputed impurity imposes serious 
disabilities on such castes, injures their self-respect 
and general well-being and deprives them of the 
benefit of institutions, foundations, conveniences and 

20 


services dedicated to. or maintained for public use : 
and wheieas many. Hindus believe that such imputed 
impurity is not in aeco 2 tlaitee with the Hue inter- 
pretation of the precepts of Hinduism and desire that 
the said disabilities should be removed; and whereas 
it is just and pioper to relieve all such castes from 
the said disabilities, m oi der that such relief mar 
tend to the promotion of the public welfare and 
the solidarity of the Hindu community it is enacted 
as follows : 

3. This Act may be called the Hindu l T ntoueh- 
ablc Castes (Removal of Disabilities Act of 193—) 

2. It extends to the whole of Biitish India. 

3 It should come into force on the first day of— 
193— , 

4. No person belonging to the Hindu com- 
munity shall be deemed to be incapable, hr reason 
of his caste. Of simmg the benefit of a religion-* 
or <hai liable trust created for the general )>enefit 
of ] km sons pi of easing the Hindu religion, or of 
s baling the benefit ot a convenience, utility oi 
sei vice, dedicated to or maintained or licensed ten 
the use of the general public any i ns tom oi intei 
prctation ol the law to the' contrary notwith- 
standing. 

The following is the statement of objects 
and reasons of Mr. .Jayabar’s Bill 

This bill is intended to remove the disabilities 
too various to be detailed here ftom which ca-tes 
known as ‘untouchable’' in Hindu society sutiei. 
These disabilities mostly arise from custom. The 
preamble of the bill states the grounds which hate 
made its provisions necessary. To these giounds may 
be added the significant encumstances that the British 
Indian education, respectful as it often is of Hindu 
usages, has tended to confiun the customs, which 
have had the ellect of excluding the untouchable 
classes from paitiopation m the benefits of endow- 
ments in which it is but just that the*, as members, 
of the Hindu community, should naiticipate One 
tilling of the Pi ivy Council. Sankarlinga Nadan 
and otheis (appellants) and Raja Rnjeswau Dorai 
and others (Respondents) reported m .‘15, Indian 
Appeals, page 170. has gone the length of laying 
down, with all the anthouty of that august tribunal, 
and the eminent Judges, who foimed the bench on 
that occasion, a rule, which in clleet provides that 
the duty of the Trustees of a Hindu religious 
endowment is to follow the ancient custom ; it is 
not for them to vaiy it, however unreasonable or 
antiquated it may be. If they endeavour to alter 
it, they may be guilty of a breach of trust. 

The result of these rulings consequently is that 
it is difficult to obtain, through the medium of 
adjudication, a variation of the customs which 
prejudicially affect the untouchable classes, injure 
their self-respect, and depuve them of the benefits 
of association with other sections of the Hindu 
community. This has resulted m a disruption of 
the Hindu society, the. extent of which tends to 
increase causing irritation and cmbiUeiment It i«, 
therefore, thought desirable to have reeouixe to 
legislation and with its aid to abolish all. such 
objectionable customs to the extent mentioned m the 
BilL The bill affects • only those cases in. which 
the bar against the untouchable tla-^es au-es by 
reason of custom and the endowment is a public 
one. Tho bill wall not affect pmato endow ment 
nor those where by (he express terms or their 
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constitution the benefits mo confined to particular 
sections of tlio Hindu community or of the general 
public. 

Both these bills ought to receive a full 
measure of support 

Mr. Whitley on the Ahmedabad Mill Industry 

Ju the course of an interview 

. Comparing the Almedahad texHle 

Hon. Gandhiji was a piece of . j j j immense 
bud textile mdustry. .. fig 11 *® d tho owners, 

influence with both tho wooers both tho 

Oandhiji’s mterfercnce was by tho 

of Ahmedabad alike. 

Mrs . Whitley on Mass Education 
Mrs. Whitley also was *»^f h , a t , l0 

“Send your young »'P K j 01t j education to the 

ST® 

^"'iSia’s'salvation. ^ Jq our part , but 

JS 

sanSdS—ij not gct „ ff our 

Is that why “"oandhi toU them to-' 

tacts. i‘ s Mahatma lrlbllle to Indian 


they lived in rlingy duwls, had their floors well- 
swept and things well-arranged, whereas in tho 
English w oiher’s house, everything was in 
confusion. 

It is a pleasure to read this, as it has been 
said that our peoplo do not know how to 
keep tilings in their proper places. 

Mrs. Whitley, summing up her impressions of 
India, said that the country s projects would 
improve, if efforts w ere taken to educate the 


Mrs. Whitley paid a. tribute to Gandhi for 
having awakened the consciousness of tho itia«-es. 


Tho All-India Trade Union Conflress 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, president of tho 
last Nagpur session of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress, has issued a statement to tho 
Press as to the split among Unionists there. 
In the course of it ho says : 

On one side there was the youthful euthiiM.ism 

iv£r£n& 9r ss^-W 
fei isar fflttysaM r'uiks 

reasons for seceding. 


* As for tho strength of tho tuo junta, 
the following is Mr. Nchius statement. 

„ , accepted af the Congress, on 

. , C i r f X if -,i i:n oii ropteseiiting 1.*>9.WU orcamwd 
behalf of A JjJJg i J t0 ‘, h0 constitution, in a.Wion 

workers. Ai ^rui i «• ; and. each delegate 

voting takes Place *0 of a linion . Tliero was 

represents -W mci ^ of .) w One union 

tlmv “ of .<«*> "-is ultimately not 

SH TliM relmod tlio volnw Mrcmilli 
rarSOf'S, from ilio Coinavs, icj»i*onlnl 


rcprc-entotl -M »»""» IMY""" Tims it I, flair that 
ami a '1 ,in -’£~i “f miioni/anil could. if they w 
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So- Iirefaral to loop »»■«• 

Mr B. Siiiva Kao h.i- gu co i bn 
of this Congress in .\r«’ Mm- 11,1 l,c h 
his article liras 
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"Why aro you angry with me, Moya / 
asked dotin in a broken voice. I am equally 
unfortunate with you, I am sullering far more 
1'nto is adverse, what can a mere mortal 
do v I lmve not come hero to harass you 
in any way. I want to ask you a question. 
The wealth I am enjoying now, belongs 
rightfully to you. May I make you an 
allowance every month i 1 on won t have 

t0 TdoJrt want it,” said the girl, firmly. 
"The wealth of your house is a curse to 
mine We won’t touch it N on have sold 
vonrself for it. Ood created no obstacle 
between u=. You are not really my brother. 
ThU money, your . greed for it, is the real 
obstacle° 8i away, don’t try to see me 
again.” ___ 


“It shall ho as you wish”, said Jothn ‘*1 
am going away to-morrow. I won't sec you 
again.” 

It was Saturday. The steamer for Calcutta 
was leaving the wharf. The passengers stood 
on the deck waving farewell to friends and 
relatives, who crowded the jetty. 

Jotin stood on the deck staring down at 
the crowd. Ilis heart felt dry and bare like 
a desert. A storm seemed to have passed 
over his life. 

Suddenly he -.eemed to see Maya, standing 
in the midst of the crowd. He bent forward 
eagerly, but could not see her any more. 

The steamer gathered speed slowly. The 
shores of Burma gradually vanished from 
sight. 


Music In Bengal 


Bv DIXEXDRAKATH TAGORE 


F’^U-lolioT bc"ys n Tnd'girr^d to 

decent homes. ■ f of r e nsive tilings. The 

the same category wcre gagged into 

victims of R ,c . £0 j r „H cr left traces of Indul- 
^nerin" nd tbe 0 ir vice in private nooks and 
corners. .Tatra performances were 

mythological religiously-minded men, 

ins ° f cu,0t r„ ta raptures over these songs, 
and women we m P ^ |]0n)e o! the 

Kir fan held it temp i cs dedicated to the 

Vaisbnavas^and ‘^ em ^ onirat ^ ^ 

composed by Haul (folk) 

A passim, t er f llces to tlie iron- 

songs wo'iMaUv^ h(ras(s over i ooklnK the 
barred windows t ( w<mW Rroiin „ nder tlc 
bright of “PPer coin, lfc would be 


allowed to continue his interrupted morning 
round after having promised to repeat ins 
visit the next day. 4 

Then came the era of public theatres, the 
dazzling lights, jingling anklets and the 
rococo tunes wedded to words seething with 
vulgar suggestions captured the imagination 
of the public mind craving for something 
new and romantic. Kir tan and Haul songs 
were tabooed. Amateur theatrical parties 
cropped up in every lane bringing in its 
wake the attendant corrupting influence. 
Gradually this influence spread its tentacles 
and penetrated into the heart of remote 
villages where they played havoc in the 
lives of contented villagers. 

JCo wonder the parents took up arms ^ 
against this unwelcome trespasser. 

Classical music had its devotees hut did 
not go beyond a few professionals. Some 
of these musicians performed musical acro- 
batics and tried to drown the eloquent 
appeal of a real artist by the deafening roar 
of their thundering voice. The audience kept 
themselves at a safe distance, for, the instru- 
ment of accompaniment (Tampoora) was not 
infrequently hurled against a rival. These 
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proletariat.” The mistake of. settling industrial 
diputes by means of conciliation and arbitration, 
particularly in co-operation -with “reformists” of the 
tvpe of Mr. Joshi, was not to be repeated. The 
Trade Union Congress was to be affiliated not only 
to the League against Imperialism, but also to the 
Pan-Pacific. Trade Union Secretariat. The scheme 
of an Asiatic Labour Congress was to be thwarted 
on the ground (this was tactlessly admitted in one 
of the speeches at Nagpur) that the new organiza- 
tion would prove “a rival to the Red International.'’ 
The Congress was to demand the establishment of 
a Socialist Independent Republic. All might have 
gone on well had not the origin of the message, 
which was broadcasted through the official magazine 
of the G.I.P. Railway Union, been disclosed on the 
eve of the Congress. 

For our part we have never liked any of our 
organizations to be affiliated — which in the 
case of a subject and unorganized country 
like India means subordinated — to any foreign 
organizations. Let the country win freedom 
first and then we can think of foreign 
connections — we mean of course those of a 
political or quasi-political character. We 
are trying to get away from the leading 
strings of the British people, whom wc know 
to some extent. Why should we seek to be 
in the leading strings of other foreigners 
whom we do not know even as much ? 


“Remember” 

. The following is the first editorial in the 
Congress number of Prohibition : 

Leaders sitting to draw up the new Constitution 
should remember that at the All-Parties Convention 
held at Calcutta, the following was adopted as a 
fundamental article declaring the right of the people 
of India to freedom from state-organized tempta- 
tions 

Art. TV Clause 18. 

It shall be the duty of the Commonwealth to 
save its citizens from the evils and temptations of 
alcoholic liquors and intoxicating . drugs, and to 
this end it shall, as soon as possible after the 
establishment of the Commonwealth Government, 
make laws for the total prohibition of the manu- 
facture, import, .possession or sale of alcoholic 
liquors and intoxicating drugs except for medicinal 
or industrial purposes. 


India’s Drink Gill 

Prohibition Congress number has a dia- 
grammatic representation of India’s drink 
bill compared with other items, of which the 
following is a rendering in plain language : 


I.Miiv’b Dkimv Bill Josr Compared 


Liquor and drugs bill 
Expenditure for Army 
Land Revenue 

Cost of General •idnimistration 
all piovmces 
Income tax 
Education 
Police 
Justice 


Rs. 

100 croies 
5 j 
37 


17 

13 


Alleged Attempt on Viceroy’s Life 

Arriving at Lahore this morning I find a 
long report on an alleged attempt to blow 
up the tram which carried the Viceroy to 
New Delhi. I must await further and fuller 
details before commenting on this event 

The Pint and Jlilitanj tiaxette's news 
columns contain the sentence . — “Nothing 
less than full statement from the leaders 
dissociating themselves from the outrage will 
remove the harmful effects.” This is an 
insult to the leaders. No one but a fool and 
an enemy of the Indian people can make 
any such demand. As if any man worthy 
of the name of leader can have anything to 
do with such things. Such things are done 
either by or at the instigation of agents 
provocateurs or by brainless terrorists. 

The following sentence from the C. J /. 
Gaxdte's leader on the subject gives an 
indication that the outrage may be the work 
of those who do not want that political 
prisoners should have amnesty : 

“This outrage might well be regarded as an 
adequate answer to those who would urge the 
grant of an amnesty for the political prisoners .on 
the eve of the publication of the Simon Commission 
report.” 

Lahore. 24 Dec., 1929. 


Report of Indian Central Committee 

The Repoit of the Indian Central Com- 
mittee has been published. I have not yet 
seen it, nor have I had the time to go through 
even any elaborate summary. Tiie retention 
of dyarchy in the Central Government, is 
unjustifiable. The report discriminates against 
Bengal in some particulars. This means 
creating trouble^ for Bengal and the Bengal 
Government, which would undoubtedly have 
repercussions elsewhere. 

The Committee recommend the separation 
of Sind from Bombay, though they admit 
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tlmt oolite of the members think that the 
financial question is a definite bar to matin'? 
it n separate province. Under the circum- 
stances, the recommendation loses its force. 

The Committee do not recommend the 
separation of Burma. This is right 

The abolition of communal representation, 
so far as it goes, is satisfactory. 

There arc several notes of dissent and 
a memorandum signed by the chairman and 
tivo other members lengthier than the main 
report itself. 


I here is a story of a child who, getting 
on the shoulders of his father, declared, “How 
taller I am than papa.” The talk of many 
among us about previous political workers 
may have reminded Mr. Nehru of this child 
when he wrote the opening paragraph of his 
address in which lie says : 

For four and forty years this National Congress 
lias laboured for the freedom of India. Dunns tins 
penou it has somon lint slowly, but surely, awakened 
national consciousness from its long stujior and 
•'put up the national movement. If today we are 
gathered here at a crisis of our destiny, conscious 

our . strength as well as of 'our weakness, 
and looking with hope and apprehension to the 
future, it is well tliat we give first thought 
to those who. have, gone before ns. who 
spent out their lives with little hope of reward 
so that tbo-o that followed them may have the sox 
of achievement. 3 Ianj* of the giants of old are not 


Pandit iawaharlal Nehru’s Presidential Address 

By the conrtcsy of Pandit Jawaharlat 
Nehru, I Jmvo been able to read the type- 

script of bis p r csidentia! address in the w .pj t ([S wc ^ iafer day" standmg on an" 
English version in the 1 anjab mail train in emtuenco of their creation, may often decry their 

tbo ‘’ 3 rd December. If T got a printed copy efforts. That is the way of the world. Put -none 

earlv cnorHi I may be able to present the of vou c.mfo wet thorn or the great work they did 

rcato with ostaefe with brief comment*. ■» the taml-ton, of a Roe Into 

’***' jj c then goes on to pay a well-deserved 
tribute to our political sufferers and martyrs. 

And none of ns c.ui ever forget that glorious 
hand of men and women who. without reeking the 
consequences, have hid down their young lives or 
spent their briii lit 5011th in suffering and torment 
in utter protect against a foreign domination. Many 
of their names even are not known to. us. I hey 
lalioured and suffered m silence without any 


It is a noble and courageous utterance, 
possessing high literary quality It is states- 
manlike and free from any Huff. It k pre- 
eminently the pronouncement of a nan » 
moans what lie says, rt ., «n'lli> of 
"cec man that Mr' Iwjlirn js. He does not 

indulge in any circumlocution bnt speaks 

fr0 m the heart I felt on going ... 

f, ™ " ». ,-f. tiiat it should make .nil Indians OXJ)0c uUon of public applause, and by their heart’# 
t] iff $ reoud that they arc the country- bh»l they mused the tender plant of J.mln’s . 
reading it feel P m ™ > differ in some freedom . Whi e 


mam* of ns 3 te»u>oi i/ett and 


compromised, they stood ui» and proclaimed a 


men of Jawnharlnl Nehru. - — .. , . compromised, mvy »iw« up »«« |itwmi“v«» 

nnrticuiaTS which I may indicate here- 1V0P p.’ s right to freedom and declared to the world 
minor pm mv* tii.it India, even in her denudation, had the spark 

otter. , . naracraph in which ho 0 f life m her. because she refused to submit o 

I like his opemp, paragr l •»_ tyranny and serfdom. Hnck by brick Ins our 

mvs tilblitcs with mingled dignity national movement been built up. and often on the 

^ i«Kr to his predecessors and other pat nrostrato todies of hei inntyml sons lias India 

modesty to ms ri i |tyrs to the ' dvanm i. The giants inf old mav not .be with m 

workers, and theyou^ m i» but the team* of old is with ills still ami India 

causes of freedom, and ll1 ® 1 f P 5ecrct c0 »- can yet produce martyrs like John Das and Mi/aja. 

[ mcf '»nd Mlh upon '.11 fo *•!« 

r oTcVco.°;Ky of «* ™ 

freedom tor Ttiuirt 


to win 


3 lr. Nehru says, the ago of faith is past, 
but lie himself declares : 

Wo appear to be in a di-solving peuod of 
Id-ton* when the world is in Jaipur and out n» her 
travail will give birth fo a new order. 

When he say?, “out of her travail, the 
The Address world will give biiih to « non order, ’’ i# 

that not faith i So faith persists, though its 
•itinir this "? t0 0,1 ‘ lie form may cIi.tol' 0. 

. » n ,Ki<r f have to use me 


r thl ovh* December I h^ve VelmT will Speaking of tho past, present and future 

wSod’, E " n,K *" d ASi ”' Mr - NC 

(Mirer hi* 1"T' ' In* bera *“ 

and a” Enrf** extracts arc made from a 
the Press. -«J 

typewritten cop>. 


observes : 

lairojM* Inl- 
and intcrc-L 


eea.'Oi! to l>o the ventre of activity 
The future lies with Amenul ami 
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Asia. Owing to false and incomplete history maDy 
of ns have been led to think that Europe has 
always dominated over the rest of the world, and 
Asia has always let the legions of the West thunder 
past and has plunged in thought again. We have 
forgotten that for millennia the legions of Asia 
overran Europe and modern Europe itself largely 
consists of the descendants of these invaders from 
Asia. We have forgotten that it was India tliat 
finally broke the military power of Alexander. 
Thought _ has undoubtedly been the glory of Asia 
and specially of India, but in the field of action 
the record of Asia jias been equally great But 
none of us desires that the legions of Asia 
or Europe should overrun the continents again. 
We have all had enough of them. , 

He goes on to state and explain the 
wonderful stability of India’s social structure, 
and observes that India’s downfall and loss 
of freedom is due to her having built her 
social structure on inequality. Therefore, 
“the most vital question is that of social and 
economic equality.” 

The Com mux vi. Prom.™ 

Mr. Nehru then deals with the problems 
of minorities and communal fear and 
suspicion. He exhorts the Hindus to be 
generous. That is no doubt an all-India 
generosity. But in Moslem majority 
provinces, must not the Moslems also be 
generous ? Mr. Nehru is silent on that point 
He has also not dealt with the causes of 
distrust of Moslems, in Bengal for example. 
They are not wholly or mainly political. As 
we understand the matter, they are at 
present mainly due to the Moslem .attitude 
towards Hindu women. In Mr. Nehru's 
observations on a few more or less seals in 
legislatures, etc., and in his conclusion that 
m a free India Hindus cannot be powerless. 

I agree. 

He is right in observing : 

I find it difficult to appreciate why political or 
economic rmhts should depend on the membership 
of a religious group or community. 

Ho expects that our future struggles 
will be not communal, but economic. That 
is probable. 

The Iuutnim: Proui.km 

Pandit Jawaharlals discussion of the 
iceroy’s announcement, the leaders’ mani- 
festo, the first debate in tiie Houso of Commons 
and fhe lafer and recent debate on 3Ir. 
Vernier Brockway’s motion, is very fair and 
sensible and his conclusion that the Congress 
will have to declare in favour of independence 


and devise sanctions to achieve it follows 
quite logically. 

In his opinion, much importance need 
not be attached to the words Dominion 
status and independence. The real thing is 
conquest of power, and that we must 
achieve. 

He subjects Mr Wedgwood Benn’s 
analysis and presentation of Dominion status 
in action to scathing and well-deservetl 
criticism. 

"Dominion status in action, to which he ha-' 
drawn attention lias been a snare for us and has 
certainly not reduced the exploitation of India 
The burdens on the Indian masses are even gi eater 
to-day because of this ‘Dominion Status in action' 
and the so-called constitutional reforms of ten 
years ago _ High Commissioners m London, and 
representatives on the League of Nations, and the 
purchase of stores, and Indian Governors and high 
officials are no parts of our demand. We waot 
to put an end to the exploitation of India's poor 
and to get the reality of power and not merely 
the livery of office. 

As to what the Congress [will do, lie 
asks : 

Wliat will tins Congress do * The conditions for 
co-operation remain unfulfilled. Can we co-operate 
so long as there is'no guarantee that real freedom will 
come to ns ? Can we eo operate when our comrades 
lie in prison and repression continues ? Can w;c 
co-operate until we are assured that real peace is 
sought after and not merely a tactical advantage 
oierus? Peace cannot come at the point of the 
bayonet, and if we are to continue to bo dominated 
over by an alien people. Jet us at least bo no 
consenting parties to it 

He is not enamoured of the word 
independence. But the thing is necessary 
in order that India may afterwards freely 
enter a world federation as an eqnal member, 
and then she may voluntarily part with 
some of her independence. The British 
Empire is not such a group and Dominion 
status in it cannot mean equality so long 
as that Empire is based on imperialism and 
the exploitation of the weak. 

“We shall declare, I hope, that India 
submits no longer to any* foreign, domina- 
tion.” 

lie confesses that- ho is a Socialist, a 
republican, and does not believe in the 
order which produces the modern kings of 
industry. The many must not be sacrificed 
to the few either in industry or in 
agriculture. We agree. But neither must 
the few be sacrificed to the many. 

Began! in g the Indian States he ma\e> 
just and sensible observation*. 
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As for tho problem of labour and the 
peasantry lie says : 

\Vd ran only can them, to our sido " 5 ? 
wroiuinc their cause, which e. really tlio cmntry s 
raw. The L’onsre-u has often ejnrescd .1 a cood 
will towards them Imt beyond that ft hM ™ WJ 
Tho Congress, it is said, must hold the balance 
fairly between eattital and labour and zemindar anil 
tenant. lief 8.0 'balance has been and is i ternbh, 
weiahted on ono.sido.and to 1l“o 

nation of any ono class over another. 

I hone it is understood that “the 
dictatorship of the proletariat » » ,s0 thc 
domination of one class over another. 

Mr. Nehru admits that 

It is not r«sibi to*"^ d ,gS!SrTii^“^ 5 ! 
session to draw up am 01 “ d EOnl0 general 
Il „„,i ™n nnoa tho All-India Congress 


BfS by sido.in future r , 

"words ; italicized % 

contention all ^ masters in our 

radical reform till we are gain p „wer 

own household, and ie meantime. 

&Z c \nf°^y “ ,iraKhr 

lives. 

The Mewoo 

*1 nrl5 of violcnco and 

recatds methods oi ^ Nehru 

^«^r nd,,or ‘ ,, ° 

ICO of violence. - _ illjM |j,e 

and 

it 


n:: 


to he I have no doubt. It can only choose a 
peaceful mass movement- 

As for tho triplo boycott, the President 
thinks it will be unwise to declare a 
boycott of the courts and schools at this 
stage. Ho. is in favour of tho boycott of 
legislative councils. As regards the 
constructive programme, lie advocates the 
boycott of foreign cloth and of British 
goods. 

He concludes his address with tno 
following words : 

Wo play for high stakes ; and if wo seek to 
achieve great things it can only • ho throuji 
great dangers. Whether we succeed soon or Jate, 
.none but out selves can stop us from high endea- 
vour and from writing a noble page m our 

now'on’opcn conspiracy to fira tU country tom 

QHMfcSf 

have done your hKh>J* pule m tho 

Viceroy’s Conference with the Leaders 
The following is o brief oltioial report of 
tho Conference : 

The Virarey got \ gjjdhl. Jfo.ilat 
Nehru. lo'usc New Delhi, this .afternoon. 

ft? ir™ n pSini S ;i 

Sftf ■ -gfe? any M'STha.^n 

be free * 0 “'®. “at the Conference would 
measure O ""“y weight vith British opinion. 

oPtlio Congress Party tho view was 
O n behalf of Uie *^ V ; 01W assurances wore 
expressed that . ^ Government that tiu 

g, von by H s ^S n ’ 0 W asto draft a scheme 
IBs Majestt s Govern; 
for Dominion smm ^ }n , npport< thero would be 
ment ''O'dd . . t | i(l Congress participation, 

grave difficult'* nnde it plain that tho Con- 
,,1<! ^ Ked to elicit ’tho greatest jw^il. o 
fercncc "Jf T^mnent for final proposals which >{ 
measure of agrecni«-u> Maiestvs Government 

would bo •^pjiament 1 and ‘that it was impossdilc 

«... 
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status was granted by the 31st December he 
would accept it, otherwise he would join the 
ranks of Independence-wallahs. The immediate 
grant of full Dominion status muct be conceded 
fully and the Viceroy should give a guarantee that 
whatever form of constitution was prepared by 
Indta whenever that be, it should be accepted by 
the British Government and ratified into law 
without any alteration. Pandit Motilal is reported to 
have urged that if any difficulties \\ ere found in 
achieving full Dominion status at once, these could 
be solved by granting Dominion status and not by 
withholding or postponing it 

The Viceroy said he could not agree to what he 
regarded as an extreme and unacceptable demand 
of Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Nehru. * 

Under the circumstances it 'seems rery pro- 
bable that the Congress will declare in favour 
of independence as the political goal of India. 
Lahore, Dec. 25, 1929. 


Arabs and Jews in Palestine 

The Times of Nov. 28, 1929 

published the following report from Haifu, 
dated Nov. 27th : 

“Nine Arabs were sentenced to death and 
two to 15 years’ imprisonment here to-day 
on the charge of having murdered a Jewish 
family at Safed during the disturbances.” 

On the same day the Times published 
the following interesting report of a lecture 
by Col. Wedgwood, the foremost advocate 
of the “Seventh Dominion” in Palestine. 

Colonel Wedgwood, M P„ speaking at the Anglo- 
Palestine Club last night, referred to the recent 
rising in Palestine and said that the first thing was 
to prevent the murders from happening again. This 
required a trustworthy Police Force, and that the 
settlers should be allowed arms, as settlers did in 
other dangerous lands amid unfriendly natives. 
To secure a trustworthy Police Force there 
must evidently he in the Administration the will 
and determination to rrotect the Jews and to help 
peaceful settlers. From the evidence the present 
Administration would seem to have been neutral 
as between murdered and murderers, and even to 
take a pride in this neutrality. When they disarmed 
tho Jens in face of murder they went rather bevond 
neutrality. The defence of this official attitude 
seemed to be that if it were not for the Government 
the Jews would oppress the Arabs. For _ the Arab 
workers at least the advent of Jewish capital. Jewish 
methods of agriculture, and Jewish or _ Western 
civilization had been an unmixed blessing. 'The 
state of the Egyptian fellaheen close by was a con- 
trast. Tlte Arab landlords were getting very high 
prices for land, and the Jews were turning it into 
fertile farms. 1'cal host Hit a came from the Arab 
intelligentsia uUo hated us and the .Jar*. and 
iranted to gel rid of the tier/ so that they might 
trtain an Oriental mle oier a helpless Arab 
proletariat. (Italics are ours) 


The Colonel may be right in Ins asser- 
tion that the Arab intelligentsia hated the 
British. The same thing has been told about 
the Indian and Chinese intelligentsia. It seems 
that the intelligent people in all countries in 
the Orient feel that they have the right to be 
free from foreign rule, and this new attitude 
is a source of trouble for the British 
imperialists of all brands. 

Kegarding the “Oriental rule over a helpless 
Arab proletariat,” one may say that British 
Socialists and Labour leaders should not 
forget that the British nation pei pet gated 
human slavery for centuries and imported 
the abominable practice of stoic hade 
in America. Lady Simon tells us that 
there is slavery under the British tub in 
Africa and other parts of the world. In 
“Merry England” the condition of the 
workers under the rule of the intelligentsia 
of the West has not been so wonderful. 
Col. Wedgwood and others should know 
that although ue arc opposed to religious 
fanaticism and murderous acts, we cannot 
agree with the assertion that Arab workers 
are not hostile to the Jews because they hare 
a better condition under their foreign 
masters— be they Jews or British. Handful 
of Arab intelligentsia could not have started 
the opposition and revolt against the Jens, 
in Palestine uilhout popular .support. 

T. D. 


“The Labour Magazine" 

Through the courtesy of Major Graham 
Pole, m. i\, we have received some copies 
of the December number of the Labour 
Magaxine. Among other interesting features, 
this issue contains an article by Major Pole 
on "India and Dominion Status,” some 
passages from which have been quoted 
elsewhere on these pages. The Labour 
A tagaxine being the official organ of the 
Labour Party, gives authoritative expression 
to the point of view of tho Labour Party 
and Labour Government Those of our 
readers who may be interested in Major 
Pole’s article or in the magazine, may have 
copies of tho December number from _ the 
Manager, The Modern Iln icic. The price is 
six annas a copy. 
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b5 'i mb j)‘gcncc, by the graces natural comes to llio tree tlirourfi rain and 

rst: 4 ,— as 

™rt„? 

nn erect nrnn a noble bearing, a well- bloom, forming a robo for the too more gor- 


nn erect carriage, 

developed physique, a modulated voice, a 
faco expressive of intelligence, gentleness, 
courago and strength,— surely these are not 
to ho lightly regarded by any man. 

I thick that any of us who are parents 
ought to teach our children not to despiso 
beauty, but to put high store upon it, and to 
strive to attain it. Howovor, let us not make 
tho mistake of fostering in them the shallow 
notion that it is a tiling merely of tho skin 
and tho hair and tho physical features, much 
less of tho fashion plato. Such so-called 
bpauty is as thin as every other kind of 
veneer. It profanes tho high thought of 
beauty to see iu it nothing beyond these 
surface things. ' 

Beauty is of two distinctly different kinds. 
Ono is tho beauty that can bo put on and 
put off ; the other is tho beauty that is a 
part of ourselves. 


geous than Solomon’s ; then follows the dress 
of green, exquisitely wrought ; and in the 
autumn luscious fruit loads its boughs. Thus 
we havo a beauty that ‘lasts the whole season 
through, and advances from grace to grace 
and from glory to glory. And the next 
season it does the same ; and the next, and 
'the next, on continuously. And why ? 
Because it is of the tree. It is the coming 
forth to expression of what is in the tree, 
as its deepest life. 

In the same waj r , the beauty which 
should be most prized by us in connection 
with ourselves and other human beings, is 
not that which is attached to us, at one 
particular time or another, ns dress, or 
adornings ; it is that which is of us,— the 
spontaneous and necessary expression of 
tho lifo that is in us. Such beauty will * 
endure, and will grow richer with the years. 

The process of reaching out and getting 


• Doubtless tho beauty which can bo put on . - .. . - 

nII f 0 <r i ns jf s place. I would be the last beauty of some external kind and attaching 
V dUnnrflffimrlv of it Thero is such a it to ourselves can never bo more than 

thin^ ns beautiful clothing. There is such a to a limited degree satisfactory. It has to 

SSS aV bSi nl adornment of tho person, be done over and over and for ever over 
use of these is not to bo des- and over. It is costly too. lew men 
The reasonable willing to say that tho could afford to own trees if they hod to 

p,sed. I 'JouM not »o nine ™ ^ to „ 10 „ pcnse o( bccping them decked 

most exquisite ban tJj(J m j nc or tbo witll Icaves an j /lowers and fruit brought 

most precious ti re: »su s o serrice t h.w from tho outside nod Inins U|)ob their 

se.1, can find any mo g to t]l8 i lumiul -brandies. It is not less expensive to be 

that of lending added . . obliged to depend for personal beauty upon 

person. anntv fu.f. that which wo must buy and attach to 

But there is another kind or beau y ourselves, instead of having a well-spring 

rises as much higher than anymme e * of beauty within us. 

as the mind rises above matter. It is \y 0 rst of all, any externally beautiful 

beauty that is in « ^ e o?tw£d things that wo can got and attach to our 

r. n i4 hints at it when ho saj 4 ■ ,,, De rsons, as clothing or ornaments, fad 

for^takes its glory or its baseness from the Pg^, to make n£ ourselves beautiful 

‘ ‘ J cnirit.” . , . Tf we, in onr real selves of mind and spirit, 

difference between the two kinds oV ^ ere [m b e ,uitiful before we obtained tho 

u T l° mav perhaps be illustrated in tins way . adornmC nts. we are just as unbcnntifnl after, 
beauty Jnay P P f orm 0 f beauty which is p jne c i 0 thing or ornaments may . draw 

Hero is a treo. ftI cotnes to tho tree and attcntion f or the time being away from our 

superficial and eratl Uy, artificial foliage, un beautifulncss, but it remains just the 
attaches to » * Chineso lanterns, wax 0 nn d „u who come uear us know if. 

wreathes, e^ n .V 0 t f,ing5. and thus makes a 1VC kn0 w it, and God knows it. 

- SSys *** ?:rJtZ y m ej ™r^ r ” s 

TbcreT/'S' io ''“ ni m,! bra, " r ' _l>Mu '- r Eoln,p ” 

Timt form oi ocau^ 
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•deep that it will stand the test of time, 
of cur neighbours, of our own eyes, and 
of the scrutiny of Him who cannot be 
•deceived. 

How can we all become really beautiful ? 

Human . beauty has a threefold basis, — 
physical, intellectual, and moral. Growth 
in beauty must be based upon threefold 
culture,— of the body, to give it health and 
symmetry ; of the intellect, to give it 
knowledge and alertness ; of the moral 
■nature, to give it strength and grace. Let 
us see what these involve. 

That beauty has a physical basis will 
be generally confessed. It will not be quite 
so generally confessed that that physical 
basis is a purely natural one, lying wholly 
in good health and a perfect development 
of the body. In the past there has been 
wide-spread dependence placed upon the 
artificial as a producer of physical beauty, 
as for example, artificial smallness of the 
feet ; artificial slenderness of the waist ; 
artificial whiteness of the skin ; cosmetics, 
etc. 

There have been times when the idea 
widely prevailed that a pale cheek, a 
languid air, a condition of semi-invalidism, 
are signs of beauty in women. In our 

times we are getting the truer thought that 
.the elastic step, the glow of health on the 
cheek, the ability to walk and ride and 
swim, and drive a horse or an automobile, and 
climb mountains, and bear a part in the 
world's work are far more beautiful. It 
is coming to be seen that the best cosmetics 
arc fresh air, sunshine, exorcise, nutritious 
food, regular sleep taken between ten 

o’clock at night and seven in the morning, 
regular work done every day, worthy 

objects to live for, and a quiet, regular, 

active, natural and useful life. 

Wroto Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, Physical 
Director at Harvard University : 

"Women have begun to realize that the 
surest road to beauty of face and figure, as well 
as health of body, lies through the path of physi- 
cal culture. Outdoor games, such as tennis, golf 
and horso-lack riding, have served . (o make, the 
college and society girl stronger, while her sister 
of the shops and factories finds recreation and 
muscle-nourishment in the factory gymnasium 
anu public gymnasium. By these* modern changes, 
•woman is gradually coming into her own. Her 
*cx.H tccoming strong and well developed. 
'* hue man has had the advantages of centuries 
of training along this line, woman's ambition was 
latent • but now that she lias started towards the 
intended goal, her development and progress will 


be rapid. Perhaps she will yet overtake man in 
a. field which he has been wont to claim aS all 
his own.” 

The first direction, then, in which we 
who care for beauty in man or woman 
must learn to look for it, is not to the 

fashion plate, or to the drug store, but to the 
bath, to the proper ventilation of our sleeping 
apartments, to the number of hours we 
spend each day in the fresh air and the 

sunshine, to the provisions we make for 

our physical health and development as 

human beings. 

And the first direction in winch we who 
care for the beauty of our children must 
learn to look for that, is, to their habits,— 
to see that these are regular and natural ; 
to their sleep, to see that it is plentiful 
and at timely hours ; to their work and 
study, to see that 'these are done under 
conditions of health ; to their play, to see 
that it is not cut off ; to their conditions 
of life generally, to see that they arc simple 
and rational. 

It has been said that if the laws of God 
which pertain to the health of the body were 
perfectly obeyed by even a single generation, 
the next generation would be physically 
beautiful. This is an over-statement, but* it 
is certainly in the direction of the truth. 

The ancient Greeks were doubtless the 
most beautiful race physically that the world 
has ever seen. "Why ? Not simply because 
they wero wise enough to cultivate physical 
beauty, but because they were wise enough 
to cultivate it in the only way in which it 
is possible to cultivate it successfully, namely, 
by so training their youth as to derelop to 
the very utmost their physical vigour, activity, 
strength, endurance, bodily symmetry, health. 
They knew that the true way to make either 
trees or human beings beautiful is to fill 
them with abounding life. 

This brings me to the second source of 
beauty, the intellectual. 

Human beauty must have more than a 
mere physical basis, else would n wax figure 
be as beautiful ns a Iho person. 

It is well known that peoples in_ low 
states of civilization arc seldom fine-looking.— 
are seldom possessed of anything that we 
would call beauty. Why ?. The principal 
reason seems to bo the stolidity, the dullness 
of mind of these peoples, which makes them 
unattractive whatever may be their physical 
features. There is. no mind-beauty to «hine 
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.. i i nn a n too and get more abundantly, and thus be more 

through tho physical, to light it up. bo, too, nt fortjr lt]an „ t tKCnty , and 

in. civilized lands, preservo hor charm right on in spite of the 

beautiful with any i Bcautj r that draws its chief life from 

T, . i! ,1 crvJr-If ia almost 


in. civilized lands, persons who live low ao 
in tho senses are never beautiful with any 
hind of beauty except the lowest, the coarsest, 
tho most transitory. 

How much mind has to do with beauty, wo 
seo every day. Wo all know persons whoso 
skin is fair, whoso features nro symmetrical, 
who, judged by physical standards alon^ 
should bo pronounced fine- looking, let they 
nro not Why ? Tho trouble is, there is no 
irradiation of the countenance by a fine 
intelligence behind it and speaking through 
H The eyes arc dull. The face is hard and 
hravv if not coarso and sensual. 

On tho other baud, wo all know very plain 

beautiful faces. aro lighted 

disappears, and beauty , hcr . “gh 0 is 
Said one l ad ^ ° bu ‘ t i have seen her 

raMpa?' - ^ -x trs$. 

with a perfect r Vp nC g econ d volume of Jjjs 
Buskin, in the seco discuss es the 

Modern Jtewtaj W *S great stress upon 
principles of beau y, • j e j| ec tual element, . 
tho importance of tho ^ up0 n the body , 
“the operation of tno on tho features, in 
the intellectual W'S.taSinB of them, and 
' £ % tom" “ei of “sign? ^ 

S’- by 

ffdoSment to the twenty 


years ! Beauty that draws its cniet me xroiu 
tho activo mind and the noble spirit is almost 
independent of years ; indeed, it is likely to 
riso to its perfection only with considerable 
fulness of years. ... .. 

It has long been known that the most 
attractive women of history have not generally 
been young women. It seems also to be- 
truo that they have not usually been women 
of great physical beauty. Their # power has- 
oftenest been mental. Their fascination was 

Closely connected with tho intellect as a 
source of beauty, stands tho moral nature. 
It is not simply the intellect that speaks 
through the face ; the whole character does 
so. 

Says Aroiel : 

«whv we u"ly ? Because wo are not in the 
)' hy »n^P • hernSno we aro evil, morose, unhappy, 
angelic sbUo t IKcaosv'veovv v' ' mUluslMm , leave 
HeroiSm, ecstasj, pray , setting free 

ahato around tho bro^J^ mg * foroe to 

of the .soul, which uirom,i^ an d shine through 
make its envetol* t g l ^J r0 ” then, a phenomenon 
upon all around it. j ■ ^ matter. Intense 

{;t 0 ^u t ?r4^y> r i. t 'c!ln;,u.uho .bo most simple 

“° Wo" oM proverb, “Handsome is 

w« ftSl*SW 'makes us 

3 good d«ds. coupled” wi“th 

>“ to« fTi-th,/ of good thoughts from 
halntonl F which tends to 

which good dccu i jndlicr more refined,. 
“X “sSirUMlly attractive, ’ ami therefore 
“““ o^autifaL I am sure that this is so. 

Oh’S snchT JgjJS ‘oj^tigS 
» young XTX hcautll. But it is tho 
because she is no estcrrml that she 

shallow beau y « llM nty which comes 

thinks of. tno “vi . nll th0 deepest, 

from intclhgcnce, and o P > s , enduring 
highest, most *• from tho graces 

beauty of all, that c " Yct Ul |, highest 

gJJSrSk* S? while to be hem if 
slie will have it. , u ,py think 

Kobody likes wT^'Xthw ol nghness or 
'How "may "they <* 
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musical performances were held for the 
delectation of the chosen few and the public 
had no access to them. 

At this critical moment, when our music 
was threatened with total extinction, creative 
artists belonging to the new religious move- 
ment in Bengal came to rescue her from 
the throes of neo-classicalism and depraved 
romanticism. It was a musical renaissance. 
Poets animated by religous zeal and fervour 
started composing songs. These compositions, 
rich in thought and pure in diction, were 
wedded to equally pure and rich classical 
tunes, 'lliese songs revolutionized the thought 
movement and aesthetic sense of the rising 
generation in Bengal. It was a precursor 
to the present-day upheaval when shackles 
of convention forged on the anvil of bigotry 
and ignorance have been rent .asunder and 
creative energy has made itself felt in all 
our activities. 

In ancient times art was segregated 
within the boundaries of a narrow limited 
area. Only the privileged few regarded works 
of art as their personal property, scrupulous- 
ly excluding the starving multitude clamour- 
ing for participation in the enjoyment of 
life. The mediaeval saints saved the situation. 
Songs poured forth in torrents, and thirsting 
souls, irrespective of caste or creed, race 
or nationality, flocked to their modest habita- 
tions to quench their age-long thirst with 
the nectar of inimitable songs. 


The musical legacy bequeathed to us is 
rich and sublime. The epic grandeur of the 
classical style and form, the variegated 
colouring and intellectual and emotional 
appeal are facts known to all lovers of music. 
Its pristine purity has been preserved by 
its zealous adherents through centuries The 
new musical movement m Bengal lias 
.assimilated the classical style, but the mode of 
expression is different. The influence of 
haul (folk) tunes on the present-day music 
of Bengal is very marked. It has given nse 
to a new mode of expression which may be 
safely called baithsed classical expression 
The ring of homely appeal in this mu‘ic 
is quite in keeping with its surroundings. 

Classical music has sent its representative 
from the throne of Delhi. He lias cast oft’ 
his gorgeous attire and is now wandering 
in the green meadows in ochre-coloured 
vesture playing on the bamboo flute. 

His heart was yearning to be united to 
one who would share his joys and sorrows. 
He has not sought in vain. Sublime poetry 
has become his partner in life, they havo 
been inseparably united. 

Music lias become a living thing with 
us now. Bengal has contributed her note 
to the world-symphony of self-expression in 
music. The value of music ns a synthetical 
force has been appreciated, and its universal 
appeal has made itself felt all over the world 


Excavalions at Bcsnngar 

By PROF. D. R. BHAXDARKAR, u. v. 


B ESNAGAR is two miles north-west of 
Bliilsa, the headquarters of the district 
of the same name, in Gwalior State, 
and an important station on the Great Indian 
* Peninsula Railway. The old town is situated 
in the fork between the converging rivers, 
Betwn and Bes. Its ruins, however, are not 
confined to these boundaries, but have spread 
at least two-thirds of a mile north of the 
river Bes. The Bes no doubt corresponds to 
the ancient name Yidisa, immortalized by 
haudasa in his J [rghnduta. It is also 

referred to under the name Yedisa or 
\ edi«nkn in the inscriptions connected with 
the Bhnrmit and Sanchi Stupas, most of which 


belong to the Sunga period (B. C. 100-50). 
Sir Alexander Cunningham first visited 
the place in 1875, but made a complete 
survey of the ruined city two years after. 
He also found that most of the ruins 
belonged to the Sunga period, though some 
were of the time of the Guptas. But the 
most curious and novel discovery lie ever 
made was that of a standing pillar called 
Kham Baba, half a mile to the north of the 
ghat where the high road crosses the Bes 
river. The pillar is looked upon ns a divinity, 
and people come here to make von - ', particular- 
ly for obtaining a son. The pi/jrtri of 
this place is a Gosnin of the Saiva sect. 
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prevented ? By preventing the causes, which 
are generally mental or moral, not physical. 
Wrinkles begin inside. Though they seem 
to bo located on the surface, their roots are 
really in the brain. There are as many 
different kinds of wrinkles as there are 
different sorts of character. Host wrinkles 
are simply creases in the skin made by 
habitual or fixed expressions of countenance ; 
and expressions of countenance are created 
by thoughts and feelings. The way to 
prevent ugly wrinkles, therefore, is to 
prevent ugly thoughts. There is no other 
way. Skilful massage of the face may do 
something, but not much. The massage 
which is effective is of the mind, — that which 
drives out ill _ nature, impatience, worry, 
anger, bitterness, envy, irritation ; and gives 
peace, content, the forward instead of the 
backward look, kind feelings, hope, faith ; 
for there was — 

“Never thought but left its stiffened trace, 

Its fossil footprints in the plastic face.” 

Said a certain lady : “I would as soon 
think of leaving my room in the morning 
before putting on my dress, as before 
putting on my face How may an 
attractive face be put on ? Not primarily 
by flie aid of the looking glass. That way 
lies failure. There must be soraethiug 
deeper. Begin the day by summoning kindly 
feelings to the heart, aud sunny and brave 
thoughts to the mind, and your face will 
not lack charm. Fill your heart with 
sunshine, and soon enough you will have a 
face to match it 

Frances Willard, one of the queens 
among the women of America, lias told us 
in the story of her life, how in her childhood 
she longed to be beautiful, and it was a 
great trouble to her that her features were 
plain, until a wise older friend changed the 
whole course of her thoughts by showing 
her that beauty of mind was worth far more 
than were any graces of the body ; and 
from that time it was her constant longing 
and prayer to be made beautiful within. 
With this aim before her sho grew up into 
one of the noblest women of the world and 
ono of the most winsome. 

Sometimes beauty comes to human beings 
by paths of which they little dream. 
Versons cry out selfishly for beauty ; but 
alas ! God gives them duty instead. Bye- 
and-byc they learn to forget thcmselvts and 
to bend lovingly to their tasks. Then out 


of their self-forgetting, out of their love, 
out of their duty-doing, a higher beauty is 
born for them, infinitely higher, a beauty 
which all men love, a beauty which awakens 
envy in nobody, a beauty which endures,, 
a beauty which makes them akin to the- 
angels and to God. 

Says Schopenhauer: 

. “The face of a man gives us fuller and morn 
interesting information than his tongue ; for his 
face is the one record of ad he has thought and 
endeavoured.” 

Says Thoreau : 

“Wo are all sculptors and painters, and our 
material is our own flesh and blood and bones. 
Any nobleness begins at once to refine a nun’s 
features, and meanness or sensuality to embrute 
them.” 

Writes Buskin : 

“On all the beautiful features of men and. 
women, throughout the ages, arc written tho 
solemnities and majesty of tho law they .knew, 
with the charity and meekness of their obedience ; 
and on all unbeautiful features are written either 
ignorance of the law, or the malice and insolence 
of disobedience.” 

Says Emerson : 

“Beauty is the mark that God sets upon 
virtue.” 

Again Emerson : 

“You sliall not tell me by languages and 
titles a catalogue of tho volumes you liavo read. 
You shall mako mo feel what periods you have 
lived. A man sliall walk, as the. poets liavo- 
described that goddess, in a robe painted all over 
with wonderful events and experiences lii3 own 
form and features by their exalted intelligence 
sliali be that variegated vest.” 

There are no such records as those 
inscribed upon tho human body but 
especially upon the human countenance, were 
wo only skilled to read them. 

Wbat tragedies look out of human eyes f 
What reminiscences of joy lurk in the curves 
that circle about human lips ! What stories 
of toil, of endurance, of sorrow, of suffering, 
of defeat, of victory, of loves aud bates, of 
ecstasies and despairs, are written in the 
lines that deepen and deepen with the years 
on human foreheads and cheeks ! 

Great qualities of mind and heart often, 
shine through the features and make even 
the plainest face seem dignified and attractive. 
Wc have a marked illustration of tins in 
Abraham Lincoln, whose face was plain and 
homely to an extraordinary degree, and yet 
who to those that knew him well came to 
seem almost beautiful Socrates was a 
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notable illustration of tho same in the 
ancient world. Thousands of others might be 
found, both men and women. 

In cases of men of noblo character oven 
tho furrows on their brow are not lines of 
ugliness which repel, but of danng. fcmder- 
ncss, strength and greatness which charm and 
■win. 

rites an American poet: 

“They are crawl old men whoso faces hang on 

,ta Uo^finBofrr' eurees laboriously 

O^^fMoa harboured aad eotortamod wall 

“‘ C ?hme tsT' otl.cr r oh iif eulP T tor»fq 

foro as tho human spirit an d mould 

Sgsegfeffis 

tenanco , » rrue lty in tho ,iea ‘“ . i> a dness 

Steely look , cruelly ^ moral g os 

^vi^^ oMfSrilsorcs 

SC ”ho a sW»- , di nothing 

On .'S 'and dignity^on hn hls 



tenanco so surOT purposo or and 

and dee * ^ urn habitually 1 ” ecom0 glorified 
enthusiasm face V 1 tho heart, and no 

re ' cali,,e * 

sSf-sss-. somcti.r § 

the fairest faces 


But if they are met bravely uncomplainingly 
and sweetly, they givo to tho human facp 
a deeper and diviner beauty than perhaps it 
ever otherwise obtains. 

I have known a woman who for seven 
years never walked a step, but lay in her 
bed weak and suffering, or at best sat up 
and was wheeled about in an invalids 
chair ; but all tho while she was tho centre, 
the delight and the inspiration of a large 
circle of friends. Though well-educated in 
earlier years and passionately fond'of litera- 
ture, she was not able to read much ; but 
what she did read was of tho best, and others 
gladly read to her ; so that her mind was 
always well and freshly stored with tho best 
thoughts of the best writers ; and all this 
intellectual treasuro she gave so freely ana 
with such charm to others, that her room 
became a sort of literary salon, attractive 
in the highest degree to all who camo within 
its influence. , 

c h0 , ie ver spoke of her snffeimgs, indeed 

mPMm 

if 

hope. She to t p within tho circle 

r her aitatoce, made daily inquiries 

£ ‘S . 

3% to haw a handful of flowers sent to 
Ca °Vr bedside was tho brightest spot in 

cairyin 0 w J d d , rilh J0y at being 

flower” oV bit of confection, an orange or a 
story for them. , n f 

after ■taoSr^.J 

fe»‘ un * hundreds of others weic her equals 
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and charm within, shining out, refined, 
ennobled and glorified her face, and made 
everybody think of her as extraordinarily 
beautiful. 

It has been said that loveliness is only 
the outside of love. Certain it is that love 
in the heart has a magic power to make the 
face lovely. ' Where is the boy or the man 
who loves his mother as a son should, who 
does not think her beautiful ? I suppose the 
real reason why we always picture the angels 
in heaven as beautiful, is because we think of 
them as loving and good. 

True religion is a great beautifier of the 
face, because it creates love and trust in the 
soul. False religion, makes faces hard, gloomy, 
ugly, because it creates fear in the soul. 

Pity and kindness are great beautifiers. 
Hope is a magical beautifier. Courage tends 
to mould the Jeatures into lines of high 
dignity and charm. Faith, trust and reverence 
are all wonderful transformers of the counten- 
ance, because they transform the soul. 
Do not all those who really live near to 
God, have shining faces ? 

Sometimes you go to a photographer and 
sit for a picture. You want it to be a 
representation not of your ugliest but of your 
most attractive self. What does the photo- 
‘ grapher do ? Does he make a negative and 


then print impressions immediately from that ? 
Not so. He does what he calls “to aching tip” 
the negative, before he prints from it. Very 
likely in this process he may take out 
strength lines, character lines, if he be a bad 
artist. But if he is a good artist— a true 
artist — lie takes out only ugliness lines. He 
notes these lines and wrinkles aud expres- 
sions that have been put into your face by 
passion, by worry, by anxiety, by selfishness, 
by unkindness, by indulgence of your lower 
appetites ; and these he rubs out — as much 
as he can — thus giving you as far as possible 
a picture of your better self — of your face- 
unmarred by your soul’s deformities. 

But how very serious is the thought that 
your soul is all the while writing its character 
and its history on the very flesh aud bones 
of your face ! The artist can touch up his 
negative : can he touch up your character ? 
It is something to get the physical marks of 
passion, greed, worry, impatience, uncbari- 
tableness out of your photograph. But how- 
much better if you can keep the ugly passions 
themselves out of your souls. 

This is the great matter of human concern 
in this world. Here is. the supremo task of 
human life. We must create for ourselves 
Beautiful Souls. 


Value oi Cultural Propaganda iu International Relations 

Bv Dr. TARAK NATH DAS, ru. u. 


S OME time ago the Times and the French 
papers in general, gave prominence to 
the news item that Dr. Stresemann, the 
late German Foreign Minister, had asked for 
21,000,000 marks (£1,050,000) for “cultural 
propaganda” in connection with the Foreign 
Office. In defending the programme) of 
cultural expansion policy” Dr. Stresemann 
remarked "that it must not be forgotten that 
foreign policy to-day must very rightly 
be a 4 policy of culture ’ in a much greater 
degree than before the war/' Dr. Stresemann 
further pointed out that “as a young Deputy 
he had supported the view that the German 
Ilcich must do more in the way of a * cultural 
propaganda' in the East — for instance in 
Tut Ley. Whocier l that the culture, the 


language and the science of a country would 
feel closer to that country politically 

All nations, specially Great Britain and 
France, are actively engaged in ‘cultural 
propaganda’ for their benefit in international 
politics. But these nations with - their 
characteristic shrewdness carry on this woik 
of “cultural propaganda” secretly or through 
private institutions, morally and financially 
supported by tho Government or far-sighted 
statesmen and businessmen. The outstanding 
example of a very far-sighted project of 
carrying on cultural propaganda to piomoto 
British interests iu international politics is 
tlic “Rhodes Scholarship Scheme”’ maintained 
by the Cecil Rhodes Foundation. If any 
one carefully studies the life of Cecil 
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his will, ho will bo 
vast project of selecting 

most intelligent Amor' 

University men annually to bo .trained 
a, fnril University was conceived for the 
,%o o Mcemenfing" closer relation between 

R u ** TTrtjfA,! states of Araenca and Great 
Britain The ultimate object of this scheme 

domination through the utilization of 
all fairness that Cent «n<wos ^ ^ un _ 

Bnrif ssriTEfes 


Pull of patriotic feeling and with i a grot tehef 
in the destiny and qualities of the Imtisli race. 
1 wafno narrow nationalism, and ho behoved 


that if the British raco was to do what it was 
qualified to do.it must he done in association with 

oth uo“ m “rofthe call of .public affairs or the 
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which are doing very good work. It is 
necessary to mention that possibly no other 
institutions have done as much for the 
awakening of the people of the Near East 
as the Robert College at Constantinople, and 
the American University at Beyrut 


Individual Americans as the Hon. Charles 
E. Crane of Chicago and others, and American 
institutions are spreading American cultural 
influence all over the Near East and Persia. 
American people have done more for India 
culturally than the British who for centuries 
have derived vast fortunes from India. 
America’s cultural work in China is being 
carried on a very large scale. It was the 
American Government which first took the 
initiative to utilize the Boxer Indemnity 
money due to the United States for educating 
the Chinese in the United States and to 
establish the famous and up-to-date Tchung 
Hua College (now practically a University of 
American type) near Peking. Literally 
thousands of Chinese students, during the 
last two decades, have enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of receiving higher education in 
American universities. The present Foreign 
Minister of China Hon. C. T. Wang, the 
Minister of Communications, Mr. Sun Fo 
(son of the late Dr. Sun Yat Sen), the preseut 
Chinese Minister to Great Britain Dr. Sze 
and scores of other Chinese statesmen are 
America-trained and pro-American. 

The work of the Rockfeller Foundation 
in the field of medical research, establishment 
of a first class medical College and hospital 
in China at the expense of millions of dollars 
is possibly a very potent factor iu spreading 
American cultural influence. The anti-opium 
work carried on by American medical 
missionaries, and American educational institu- 
tions as the Yale iu China, the Canton Christian 
College and others have done great service to 
China and to America in cultural fields. 


American cultural influence in Japan is so 
tremendous that in spite of disagreements 
between two Governments on various political 
questions, American- Japanese relations re “ a ?j? 
cordial During the early days of tho Jiciji 
era it was the Americans who aided m 
organizing the Japanese educational msuiu- 
tions and thousands of Japanese !} avc .. D yL 
educated in American Universities. I ract {. c “* ) 
in all Japanese universities and colleges 
American history and government is oei « 
taught while in America in all imports 
educational institutions special attention 


given to the study of Japanese history and 
government 

For some time America neglected the work 
of cultivating cultural relations with the 
South American countries, but now steps are- 
being taken to promote this work, because 
closer cultural relations between the United 
States and the Latin American countries 
will result in friendlier relation and will 
counteract various sorts of anti-Americau 
propaganda carried on by European powers 
(especially the British) interested in under- 
mining American influence. The first indi- 
cation of this policy is an announcement 
made in New York that an Argentine 
American Institute will be established 
to supplement the work of the already 
existing Argentine-American Institute at 
Buenos Aires established in 1927. Plans 
are being matured so that larger number of 
Latiu American students will go to American 
universities than ever before. American 
universities are encouraging study ot 
Spanish language as well as the history and 
economics of Spanish- American countries. 
American professors with the .aid of the 
Carnegie Foundation aud other similar ins- 
titutions are visiting the Latiu-Amencau 
countries to come into persoual contact with 
the cultural leaders of these lands. 

During the recent years Frances efforts 
to spread her cultural influence among other 
peoples have been somewhat unique. I radi- 
cally in every important city in the world 
to-day there exists at least a small organi- 
zation to spread French language and thus 
French influence. To encourage tho study 
of French language in Great Britain, the 
United States, aud other countries the breuch 
authorities offer special recognition to student* 
who have specialized in French language. 
With the object of making 1 aris the 
cultural centro of the world tho Irench 
Government recently donated land free to 
various Governments, which wished to 
establish special quarters for their students 


in Paris. . , . 

Fascist Italy has inaugurated special 
courses iu Italian history' and culture tor 
foreigners in connection with various Italian 
universities. These courses are gwen duruv 
the summer when even tho tourists can uuc 
idvantagc of tho opportunity if they want to 
lo so. Fascist Italy under the direction of 
signor Mussolini conceived the >dea oi 
istablishing Qua Itahana (Italian HousU 
n connection with Columbia University o 
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V®" \od as Italwn cultural centra in 
A? 10 ™- My ’ s cxaraplo has been 
followed by other nations. Italian professors 
aro Doing sent to various parts of tho world, 
especially m those countries where there 
is a largo number of Italians. Italy 
cliu not ignore India in her programme of 
cultural propaganda and sent her best scholars 
to India and presented a library of Italian 
literature to tho Yisva Bharati, although India 
has not adequately reciprocated this offer of 
cultural co-operation. 

It should bo noted that of all Uio 
peoples of Asia the Japanese aro doing some 
systematic work in tho field of spreading 
their own culture. Although Japan once 
learned many things from China, yet during 
tho last quarter of a century more than 
50,000 Chinese students have studied in 
Japanese institutions. In Shanghai, tho 
Japanese have established a collego which is 
a credit to any country. In overy important 
western capital there is a Japan Society or 
Japanese Association. In Paris, tho Japanese 
have built their own house to provide 
accommodation for Japanese students and in 
Berlin through Japanese initiative a Japan 
institute has been established. 

During recent years the crust of cultural 
isolation of India has broken down to a 
great extent. It has taken more than a 
century to have this re-awakemng. Raja 
Ram Molron Roy, Kesiiub Chunder Sen, Swann 
Vivebananda, Sir. J. O. Bose, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, Dr. Brojendrauath Seal, Prof. 
Raman. Prof. Shah. Mahatma Gandhi. Bala 
Lajpat Rai, the Rt Hon. Srinivasa Sastn. Prof. 
BeLy Rnmar Sarkar, Prof Radha Rrishuau, 
Prof. Das-Gupta and others havo contributed 
their shares. It must be said that India has 
done very little for cultural expansion during 
tho last few centuries although Indian culture 
onco spread in Europe, Africa, all nver Asia 
S D ossibly in tho South American continent 
The ludiau people have not dono their sharo 
tn aid those Indians, mostly workers, who 

tematio to^airiSo 

po it'cal “ , im struggling against 

millions of inuiap t ”" u t(y sen d 
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enthusiastic and able Dr. Ifalidas Rag and 
others are doing splendid work in giving 
a new consciousness about tho Greater India 
ot ttie past India’s national heritage in the 
bom of universal culture. Let us hope that 
tbo_ activities of this Society will result in 
laying a firm foundation for nurturing the 
weak and somewhat helpless Greater India 
of to-day, so that there will be a glorious 
Greater India of the future. 

In the field of cultural expansion, quality 
counts for more than quantity. So a Jagadis 
Bose, a Raman, a Rabindranath, a Gandhi are 
worth more than millions of Indians. Similarly, 
Indian students, educators aud intellectuals and 
business men in foreign lands arc more valu- 
able cultural assets for India than mero emi- 
grants. But to be honest one must recognize 
that India’s cultural assets in foreign lands 
arc not adequate. Indian professors, even 
the best of them, are quito content in staying 
at home and writing some text-boob. 
They do not do their duty to them- 
selves and the nation that maintain them, 
an hen they live as isolationists and do not go 
abroad to establish newer aud closer contact 
with tho rest of the civilized world. Indian 
universities have lower standards than Uui- 


miUions 
serious odus. 
teachers, 




teachers, aoc ««» f colonics. Tho 

started b y the 


versities of Great Britian, EYaoce, Germany, 
United States and Japan, because India’s 
educational leaders are in most cases isolated 
culturally and tliey lack courage to demand 
for such measures and work for such improve- 
ments which will make Indian universities 
cultuic centres of tho world. 

Indian professors should go abroad ; and 
steps should bo taken to establish exchange 
professorships in Indian universities. Let 
the cultural world of India work with a 
programmo that iu every first class University 
in all lands tbero will bo at least ouo Indian 
professor and scores of Indian scholars. 

Indian students iu foreign lands are 
cultural ambassadors of tho nation and they 
can- and should act a9 national agents for 
cultural expansion. Organized effort amongst 
Indian students can accomplish a great deal; 
aud tho best example of it is tho activities 
of tho Hindustan Association of America. 
Indian students iu America aro poor and 
fewer in number than Indian students in 
England, but they havo dono much to 
demonstrate by their educational achievement 
and personal lifo that India's claims for 
nationhood should bo respected. They have 
dono more to discredit such anti-Indian 
propaganda as carried on by Miss -Mayo 
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than others. This association of Indian 
students was organized about twenty years ago 
by half a dozen Indian students and has 
grown into an institution, an asset to the 
cause of cultural expansion of India. Similar 
cultural organization of Indians should 
he set up in every civilized country of the 
world. 

The majority of Indian politicians do not 
fully recognize the value of cultural propa- 
ganda and thus prove their shortsightedness. 
Indian universities and Colleges should give 
special scholarships to worthy young men and 
women from Indian colonies. Indian univer- 
sities should send their best scholars and 
professors to foreign educational centres. 
Indian universities should establish special 


chairs to teach the history and civilization 
of other peoples ; and they should do their 
best so that responsible Indiau scholars may 
have the opportunity of teaching Indian 
history and civilization in important foreign 
universities. Cultural co-operation is un- 
doubtedly a more solid foundation for inter- 
national co-operation than mere business 
relations or political associations. Thus far- 
sighted Indian leaders and scholars should 
take the necessary steps to establish India’s 
international relations on a cultural basis. 
They should utilize Indians abroad in an 
effective fashion for this purpose and protect 
their legitimate rights as India’s most valu- 
able assets. 


Willi Saslri in South Africa 

By P. KODANDA KAO 


Tiie Round Table Conference 

it \\T E leave Capetown pleased with our 
V V labours and if Indians in South 
. Africa will play the game, the 
future is full of hope.” This was the gist of 
an unpremeditated speech made by the 
Rt Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri on the spur 
of tho moment in response to the persistent 
call for a speech from lffm at the farewell 
reception given to tho Indian delegation by 
the Indians of Capetown. The proceedings 
of the Round Tabic Conference were kept a 
dead secret Even the cunning cross-examina- 
tion of the pertinacious press-reporters failed 
to ferret out any hint ‘from tho members 
of the Conference. Tho Indian farewell 
reception was to bo a silent spectacle, except 
for the discussion of the weather, the tea and 
tho cakes, and tho midsummer X’rnas that 
bad just passed. Nevertheless, despite 
undertakings to tho contrary. Dr. Abdur- 
Kcliman manoeuvred a speech from tho 
leader of the Indian delegation. Sir 
Jluhaimnad Habibullah, who soverely confined 
it to returning thanks to the hosts. Then arose 
an lusisteut demand from tho disappointed 
audience _ for a speech from Mr. Sastri. 
Jir. Sastri was well on tho movo towards the 


exit door in company with Colonel Creswell, 
the Minister of Defence, when lie was persuaded 
to halt for a brief while. Aud then 
he made that impromptu speech referred to 
above. The speech was received with wild 
cheering for the message of hope that it 
contained. In another hour or two, thanks 
to Heaters, the tease anxiety with which 
the results of tho Conference were awaited 
in India, England, the Union of South Africa 
was relieved and congratulations camo pour- 
ing in from all quarters. Indians in tho 
Union experienced the joy that a man uuder 
a suspended scntenco of death feels when ho 
obtains a discharge. The vow of silcnco was 
broken, and that was a breech of discipline ! 
Would the “indiscretion” embarrass the 
Union Government and imperil the 
agreement ? Tho fears proved in the event 
unfounded. On the other hand, the speech 
was necessary and justified in every way. 
But it required tho unerring politic.il instinct 
of a master mind to make just that speech, 
and say no more and no leas. -Mr. Sastri 
became tho beloved of the peoples of the 
Union, both Indian aud European. 

In India the public reception of the Cape- 
town Agreement would turn largely on the 
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opinion of Mahatma Gandhi, who, more than 
any other Indian, understood tho conilicting 
interests ill South Africa and could appraise 
it in proper perspective. If lie approved of 
the Agreement generally and gavo a lead to 
that effect in good time, much amateurish, 
captious and arm-chair criticism would bo 
choked off. It was necessary that Mr. 
Omidlii’s opinion should bo P“ u i^4 
simultaneously with tho Agreement. Mr. ) S^tn 
travelled down to meet Mr. Gandhi who 

was then tonring in tho Ccntnd fto™^ 

In tho brief intervals between tho latter 
numerous engagements crowded into » low 
hours tho -Mahatma 
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'its “Satanic” naturo, sat hand in hand and 
check by jowl in this matter ! Reluctantly 
Mr. Sastri bowed to tho unanimous will of 
tho people and resigned himself to tho life 
of an exile, personal as well as political. 

When ho arrived in South Africa the 
situation was anything hut encouraging. 
True, tho Agreement went through the Union 
Parliament unscathed: true, the Union 
Government had promptly passed legislation 
to implement tlicso sections of tho Agree- 
ment which promoted assisted emigration and 
restricted further immigration of Indians. 
But no action had been taken with regiri 
tn *iif> sectiou of upliftment of Indians. 
Eight-tenths of our nationals in tho Umon are 
concentrated in Natal, and therefore, tho mam 
Soil of uplift falls on that province. Tho 
svniuathy and support of the Natal Provincial 
Government and of tho Durban Oorponhem 
aro essential for the purpose. Unforhina to y, 
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British Indian Association had repudiated it 
and the Congress as well. And all the earnest 
efforts of Mr. C. F. Andrews to bring the 
Association into line with the Congress 
proved futile. 

As for Mr. Sastri himself, though, thanks 
to the efforts of the Commissioner of Asiatic 
Affairs, the Grand Hotel of Pretoria agreed 
to accommodate Mr. Sastri and his Indian 
Private Secretary, not all the persuasion of 
the Commissioner would induce any hotel m 
Johannesburg or Durban or Pietermaritzburg 
to follow suit 

The Conversion op Natal 
After taking stock of the situation in 
Pretoria, the seat of the Union Government, Mr. 
Sastri entered Natal in the middle of July 
1927, a fortnight after his arrival in the Union. 
The Indian Congress had arranged a grand 
reception in the local Town Hall which was 
attended by a large number of Europeans 
also. It was presided over, in the absence 
of the Mayor on other duty, by the Deputy 
Mayor, Mrs. Seidle, who struck the hist 
welcome note when she said that Durban 
would stand by the Agreement faithfully 
(though later events belied that promise as 
far as the Durban Corporation was concerned/. 
At tins reception Mr. Sastri made his hrst 
great speech in which he set out his policy. 
Whatever his personal opinions, he would 
not, as Agent of the Government of India, 
travel beyond the four corners of the Agree- 
ment, and the agreement contained no reje- 
rence to the political franchise. If occasionally 
young Indians spoke of the franchise, 
he pleaded with the whites to exercise some 
little toleration and forbearance, for « was 
only natural that the South African Indian 
should feel inspired by the recent attainment 
of full Dominion status by South Africa and 
by the development of responsible institutions 
in India. He would stand by the Agreement, 
the whole of it and nothing beyond it **ith 
solemn and impressive eloquence he adjured 
the Natal whites, who are more British than 
the British themselves, not to forget and 
betray the honour of the Union Jack and its 
traditions of chivalry, fair play and freedom 
of oppressed nationalities while they remem- 
bered its might and majesty and the political 
gains and advantages it brought to them. 
With the Indians he pleaded that they should 
get the utmost advantage out of the Agreement, 
that they should utilize to the _ full such 
facilities for education as then existed and as 


might in the near future be made available, 
and that they should exercise some measure 
of self-help. The speech was electrical in its 
effects. His good faith was at once 
acknowledged and he won the confidence 
and trust of Natal. 

His Royal Highness the Earl of Athlone, 
the Governor General of the Union, is not a 
mere figure-head. His great and unique, though 
unobtrusive, services towards the reconciliation 
of the two contending factions over the flag 
controversy which very nearly developed into 
a civil war, were publicly acknowledged by 
General Smuts and the Prime Minister m 
Parliament. Happily His Royal Highness was 
in Durban when Mr. Sastri newly arrived 
there. Soon Mr. Sastri had an opportunity of 
meeting the Administrator of Natal, His 
Honour Sir George Plowman. Subsequently 
Mr. Sastri was given special facilities 
to meet the Executive, and later the 
Provincial, Council of Natal and of expound- 
ing to them the nature and contents oi tne 
Agreement and the obligations under it .lr. 
Sastri visited almost every centre in Natal 
where Indians are to be found in numbers 
and explained the Agreement to large, and 
in several cases record, audiences of Europeans 
and Indians. Many a European, who had 
hitherto been fed exclusively on anti-Indian 
propaganda, learnt for tho first time that 
there was another side to the question and 
that the Indian bad a case, and that tnc 
Agreement was a fair compromise and not a 
one-sided surrender to tho Indians. In 
little over two months Mr. Sastri had the 
gratification of realizing the first fruits of 
his labours. On tho 22nd of Sep ember 
which was his birthday, he was authorized 
to announce that the Natal Administration 
had, in pursuance of the Agreement, decided 
to appoint tho Education Commission 
adumbrated in it No birthday present was 
moie welcome to Mr. Sastri. His hope and 
faith that Natal “may travel from repudiation to 
tolerance and so through to complete consent 
had come true. In the normal course oi 
things the task properly belonged to too 
Union Ministers : it was for the Government 
that concluded the Agreement to defend it 
in public and get their people to accept it 
But in this case, tiie job had to be done bj 
Mr. Sastri. So deep had the ^U-fndum 
prejudice sunk into the minds of the while 
people and so contrary was the a'® wc “ 
policy of the present Government when it 
came to power in 1921 that no responsible 
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minister yet finds it safo and prudent to go 
to tlio country and publicly defend tlio uplift 
of tlio Indians and is, therefore, content to 
emphasize tlio success (from tlio European 
point of viow) of assisted emigration. 

Tub Tuaxsvaal 

The task of reconciling tlio whites of tlio 
Transvaal to tho Agreement w?s even more 
difficult Tlio Britishers m Eatal were 
susceptiblo to appeals to their Empire senti- 
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small danger of tlio anti-Indians weighing 
down tho scalo in tho balance. 

There was yet another and graver danger. 
Tho Government of General Hcrtzog had, in 
putting their seal to tho upliftment section 
of tlio Agreement, reversed their former 
policy towards Indians and gone back on 
their election promises. From the purely 
party point of view, apart from tho merits 
of tho Agreement, it was a sore temptation 
to tho S. A. P. to show up tho Government 
for their chango of front Onco the Agree- 
ment was dragged into party controversj, 
tho discussion would not be confined to the 
inconsistency of the Government but would 
extend to the merits of the Agreement l and 
the embers of the anti-Iudian agitation 
which Hr/ Sastri’s labours has helped to 
s tiH would soou bo fanned into a blaze. 
The general elections were looming ahead, 
and anything is possible 

These two dangers to tho Agreement 
couM ho staved otr if the leading membere 
of the two political parties could bo P r ‘ Ta 5 
upon to give the Agreement not merely 
e agerly toleration but cordial support Mr. 

Sastri celebrated the first anniversary of tho 
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ment'and the English press have sworn to 
and sworn by the Agreement Speaking at 
the farewell meeting organized by the Indians 
in Durban in honour of Mr. .Sastri, Senator 
Sir Charles Smith, Chairman of the South 
African Party in Natal, said publicly that 
it was unthinkable that any party in South 
Africa would ever think of going back 
upon the Cape Town Agreement. 

Chaxgk or Hkvrt 

Nevertheless, the South African Party 
at its last annual conference held in 
Bloemfontein, passed, at the insistent 
pressure of its Natal members, a resolution on 
the Indian question in the following terms : — 
“The South African Party favours the 
maintenance of restrictions on Asiatic 
immigration and of Government assistance 
for permanent repatriation. !” There is no 
mention of uplift ! Strange are the exigencies 
of politics. If the position of Indians 
in the Union is not to slide back but 
to improve, something more than the Govern- 
ment’s signature to a bond is necessary— a 
change of heart among the European 
citizens. That is the only permanent security. 

Ilaving known the Indians amidst them 
principally as either coolies or petty traders 
who undercut them, the Europeans had 
formed a low and contemptuous opinion of 
Indians as a community, unworthy of 

their appreciation and respect. The higher 
aspects of Indian civilization and culture 
were a sealed book to them. Mr. Sastri 
opened their eyes to these treasures of the 
East. In numerous addresses to crowded 
audiences at schools ,*and colleges and 
universities, at city halls and church 
gatherings, even from tho pulpits of 
European churches Mr. Sastri expounded, with 
a clarity and eloquence all his own, the 
philosophy and the literature of India, and 
described her peoples and her institutions. 
He was no apologist, no propagandist, for 
India. If Mr. Sastri admired the British 
Empire, ho was no less proud of the rich 
heritage of India. His fair and impartial 
statements, his balanced judgments and his 
persuasive eloquence captivated the 
intellectual aristocracy of tho land, and won 
its willing homage. His own character and 
personality gave concreteness to what his 
words conjured up. His was an un- 
precedented triumph of personality over race 
prejudice, of culture over politics. Doors 
which were closed to him when he arrived 


in the country were now open and those 
who barred his entrance felt proud if he 
entered. The Bishop of Johannesburg, that 
uncompromising champion of Christian 
relations between the races, had anticipated 
this, and had Mr. Sastri as the guest of himself 
and his wife. The first hotels ip the land 
competed for his patronage. When it was 
feared that Mr. Sastri would not consent 
to prolong his stay in the Union beyond 
the year he had stipulated for, tho press 
joined the Indians in persuading him to 
change his mind. When he toured in the 
country the mayors of each town ho visited 
received him with civic honours and 
presided over his meetings, and in some cases 
entertained him at lunches and, in one 
instance, made him the guest of the City. 
Even the Dutch Reformed Church, conser- 
vative in its race prejudice, fell under his 
spell and prevailed upon him to speak to a 
large public meeting on Christianity as he 
saw it When at Klerksdorp in the 
Transvaal the Deputy Mayor attempted 
unsuccessfully to break up his meeting, the 
indignant condemnation of his conduct testified 
to the enthusiastic appreciation of Mr. 
Sastri’s services not only to the Indian 
cause but to Soutli Africa as well. 
The citizens of Cape Town raised 
funds by public subscription for a bust 
of Mr. Sastri executed by a talented European 
sculptor. And when finally, after eighteen 
months of strenuous service, he left tho 
country to return to India, numerous and 
remarkable tributes were paid to his popular- 
ity, his hold on the affections ol the peoples 
of South Africa and his great services to the 
country. 

This was in the main a triumph of 
personality. But it was not without a favour- 
able reaction on tho Indians as a whole. The 
Lord Bishop of Natal was not speaking only 
for himself when in his address to his clergy 
and laity at the Diocessan Synod, ho said, 
“We, English people, cannot — can wc ? — 
afford to despise any longer a people out 
of whom has coroo one whom many of us 
have had the privilege of meeting, the present 
Agent in South Africa of the Indian Govern- 
ment,” and when he exhorted the churchmen 
that in case of need they “must stand by 
him and give him tho help and the 
encouragement which he 'rill look for and 
welcome from us for his people's sake.” 
When tho South African Indian Congress 
held its annual sessions in Kimberley and in 
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Durban, representatives of the European 
press attended ; and the proceedings received 
jvide publicity and notice. In response to 
invitations, several Departments of Govern- 
ment wore represented at the meetings, and 
they offered explanations, or took notes for 
submission to higher authorities. For the 
first time meetings organized by Europeans 
in honour of Mr. Sastri wore thrown open 
to Indians. When tbo Indo-European Council 
of Johannesburg gave a farewell dinner to 
Mr. Sastri, more than n score of local 


cheerfully and thankfully acknowledged on 
all hands that there has been a cha^e of 
heart in large sections of thinking people. 
This is perhaps the most valuable part of Mr. 
Sastri ’s services. Whether this improvement 
will last will depend on the continuity of 
cultural contact between South Africa and 
India and tho facilities that the Europeans 
are provided with for such contact Since 
returning to India Mr. Sastri has pleaded 
for some of our first-rate men and women 
of culture to visit South Africa, where they 
arc assured of a cordial welcome. 
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Joist Cons oils 

As the local Indians are denied the 
political franchise and social intercourse with 
Europeans, their point of view has very 
little chance of reaching and influencing the 
• enfranchised class In the time of Mr. 
Gandhi the Indian cause had many friends 
among Europeans, some of whom had so far 
identified themselves with it that they suffered 
imprisonment for it Unluckily, however, when 
tho anti-Indian agitation was at its worst in the 
first half of this decade there was hardly a 
European in South Africa who would interpose 
a kindly word for the Indian. And in South 
Africa a word of defence or remonstrance 
from a European carries greater influence 
with the politically dominant class than the 
anguished cry of the injured Indian or tho 
Native. A group of Europeans who were 
willing to meet the Indians- rtnd understand 
their point of \ iew, and if convinced, 
publicly espouse their cause and in turn, 
Aiydain to the Indians the view point of 
the Europeans and prevent unfounded , 

misconceptions would bo an invaluable 

asset to tho Indians. Tho Native has such 
friends in the Joint Councils of Europeans 
and Bantus. A parallel organization to bring 
together tho Indians and tho Europeans was 
conceived very soon after JIr. Sastn’s 
arrival in Durban, but tho time was not 
ripe for launching it. It was, therefore, 
loft on tho simmer. In about a year the 
situation had so far improved that some 
Europeans themselves felt the need for such 
an organization nud sought Mr. Sastri s 
assistance to form one, which was readily 
forthcoming. Two Indo-European Councils 
Jiavo been formed, one in Johannesburg anu 
another in Durban, which have already 
justified themselves by their excellent uorfc 
For instance, the Indo-European Council of 
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Johannesburg under the chairmanship of 
Prof. J. H. Watt of the local University, 
interceded publicly and effectively in 
rescuing the Indian waiters and barmen 
from a law that proposed to deprive them of 
their means of living ; and the Bishop of 


Johannesburg, another ' member of the 
Council, went so far as to administer a 
public rebuke to the Government for 
contemplating this grave injustice to the 
Indian waiters. 

To be concluded .) 


The Aristocrats 


By SITA DEVI 


A NANTA Guha was bonrat the time when 
fickle Dame Fortune was already 
‘ beginning to desert the Guha family. 

' At one time this family had been famous 
in the countryside for its wealth ana its 
pedigree alike. But Ananta’s grandfather had 
gonein'for various kinds of business, thereby 
decreasing the family fortunes considerably. 
His son Adinath became inordinately close- 
fisted. He would never spend a rupee, if 
ho could manage with eight annas. But this 
. did not improve matters much. "When Ananta 
grew up, ho found that his family fortunes 
consisted of . a huge dilapidated building, 
some landed property and a colossal pride 
of family, . . 

Ananta’s mother was cast down at this 
adversity. The house had once been full 
of attendants and servants, but now it had 
become mute as the grave. She had to do 
all the housework besides looking after tho 
child. Tier mind lost all peace. She did her 
best to make her husband share this feeling 
of disquiet,- but ho was not a person to bo 
easily perturbed. He would only laugh and 
answer, “My dear, though you grumble now 
to carry this child about, you. will be glad 
afterwards. This very child will bring back 
Dame Fortune to our house. Have not you 
seen his horoscope ? If wo could but bring 
him up properly, all our troubles^ would he 
over.” ’ 

They tried their best to bring Ananta up 
properly. His mother sold her few remaining 
ornaments, tho father mortgaged the house 
and thus raised some money. V ith this 
Ananta was sent to tho town, to continue 
his studies. He knew very well from the 
beginning, what was expected of him. Ho 


would have to replaco tho crumbling ruins 
with a brand new house, and for her few 
■ornaments he must pay back to his mother 
just as much as she could, possibly wear. 
His brain seethed with ideas of making money. 
He never wasted any time. During tho 
vacations, whenever ho came home, mother 
and son would talk only about this. 

“As soon as you have graduated,” his 
mother would say, “I shall arrange your 
marriage. You will seo what kind of a girl 
I choose. The person, who can givo a house- 
ful of furniture, a boxful of jowellery and a 
sackful of money, can have my son as his 
daughter’s husband. None else should dnro 
to look at him.” ‘ 

Tho son assumed a humble pose. Oil 
go on, mother," he would say, “who is going 
to pay so -much for your son ? A graduate 
is nothing rare nowadays. In every lane 
in Calcutta, you will find dozens of them.” 

“That may be,” the mother would answer. 
“But none of such good family as you ! In 
this family one son is equal to ton thousand 
rupees No daughter-in-law came in here 
with n smaller dowry. Do you know how 
my father became ruined ? Just on account 
of my marriage. But nobody ever heard 
him grumbling. He, had done something 
* worth doing.” , . „ , . 

Ananta had faith in his mothers word',. 
So gradually ho camo to regard himself as a 
valuable property. . .. 

He graduated in good time. Hi* mother 
at once engaged professional matchmakers 
to find out a suitablo match for him. They 
were instructed to find out first of nil, 
whether tho bride’s father was rich, then to 
enquire after other things. 
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There is no famine of brido in Bengal 
any time. Whatever you might look for 
von are sure to find sooner or later. So 
rich fathers too were found in many places. 

Negotiations were oponed m a certain 
quarter. Tho girl was not bad looking. 
„nd was about fourteen years of ago. H 
they admit to her being fourteen, said 
Atlanta's mother Jfabalaksbmi, "she must at 
inoct ho sixteen or seventeen, wnj, sl, ° 1S 
t I wonder whether she 
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Mnlialakshml nearly So 

day appointed tor # ncarcr by mam 

far off, she , do tlaat,. slio began 

force. As she could not do tnar,^ 

to indulge ln a ?J list of all tho ornaments 
content. She .made a list of M t th 
s |, c would order a Her husband had 

marriago dowry l 1 w as really going 

suoken truly. t le .o so ,“, h , nI , s The bride’s 
to revive the hmi: r thcm g Te thousand 
father had agreed to P J othet presents 
rupees cash and je thousand. The prl was 
worth another fi ^ c ,. cou ld look forward 

bis only daughter. S0 y thj. fts ^ yMr at 
»£■! 

very. IS behind, talking to the 

remained » neighbourhood ■ l >r irto. 

ladies of ‘"O a reception ot 'a ^ 


gmnine- - jjaigbbouriioou ... ^ bridc . 

■SsSV 4 *® 

Si,ent ” Sa ’“' 


for tho arrival of tho wedding party to play 
with full vigour. 

Of Mahalakshmi's own people, only her 
brother’s wifo had come with her child. She 
was received very cordially. The two sisters- 
in-law sat talking. “I say, sister” the new- 
comer asked, “is it tree that the bride is 
not good-looking ?’’ HvrhA 

Mnlialakshml Hared up at once. Who 
has been telling you such lies ? she asked 
“Has she gone and seen the bride with ner 

"‘Rumours are always noised about,” said 
I, or sister-in-law. “You need not get angry 
over that They must have heard that 
Ananta is getting quite a round sum. so they 
have conjectured that something must be 
Tyron" with the bride. . » ■,. 

r m £ ul ‘ l wr d ^oSr ase t,’“ a 't s = m, t 

3X.ro eueli. thing r Sheened 

worthless 1 ’tlint nobody can pay fivo t!iousund . 

^'sSiS/SSQ- 

it this* juncture, the band struck UP 
with g o enthusiasm, putting an end to 
S arguments. Everyone ran to taro « 
right of tho bride. . , 

' ” nurin- tho clamour and confusion of 

S£ iri Mal.SSrs b hm° b"d CC0 ”° ,n °°P' , ” r T l h ” ,ilr br id 0 ‘ 

3 ■ 

fjsfu* •*& r ioo ajrtr.Sa 

inS After tho’ noighboure anil gn'^-’ f |I3 ‘J 
bedroom S'Lu* 

frown on m* o£ gwn0 _ im peudmi. 
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U I hope, you won’t shriek and^ storm, 
when I tell yon,” said Adinath. “In my 
opinion it’s no use publishing one’s 
own folly to the neighbours. Let’s keep it to 
ourselves.” 

Mahalakshmi’s anxiety knew no bounds. 
“First tell me, what has happened,” she 
urged. 

“I did not get the dowry money, said 
Adinath. 

Mahalakshmi’s brain seemed to catch fire. 
“Then why have you ■* brought over that 
scarecrow of a bride ?” she shouted. Could 
not you have brought your son back alone ? 

“No, I could not,” said Adinath. The 
bride’s father was ill, he wept, taking me by 
the hand, and promised to pay me in full 
within three months. If he could not, he 
bound himself to take back his daughter. We 
would, be free to marry our son again. After 
such talk, what else could I do but consent ? 
To come away, would ^-have been too heart- 
less and mean. We have our family tradition 
* to consider. In other respects, they have 
kept their • word. The presents and jewels^ 
are all right.” 

This did not pacify Mahalakshrai by any 
means. "What ’do I care, if they are ?’ she 
cried. “It won’t gladden my eyes much 
. to look at your son’s wife glittering with 
Jewels. I sold all my jewels to educate my 
son, ‘and hoped he would amply recompense 
. me. But, what a fool you are ! I feel like 
hanging myself. I shall kick out that ^ 
swindler’s daughter, first thing in the ’ 
morning.” _ * 

Adinath got fed up. with his wifes 
display of temper. “What’s the hurry ? he 
asked. . “If they don’t pay up after 
three months, you may do whatever you 
like. Since I. have given my word, I shall 
keep it.” 

“Have they kept theirs ?” asked 
Mahalakshrai angrily. 

“Other people, have always learnt manners 
from us,” Adinath said, “we nover learnt 
from others.” 

Mahalakshmi raged and stormed hut she 
could do nothing against -her husbands 
wish. The bride’s reception passed on 
somehow. The girl understood her position 
clearly enough, but she could only depend 
on destiny. She wrote piteous letters to 
her lather’s house, requesting them to fulfil 
their word, else untold sufferings lay in 
store for her. 

But suffering is the birthright of most 


Bengali girls, and the new bride Lalita did 
not escape it. Ananta was not very loving 
in his treatment of her, but neither was die 
wantonly cruel. He would even caress her 
sometimes when the mood took him. So 
on the whole, Lalita had no great faults to 
find with him. But her mother-in-law was 
the real source of danger. Her sharp and 
cruel words seemed to pierce the poor girl’s 
heart through. She could only weep. 
She had nothing to do with her father- 
in-law, she never saw him. The gentleman 
was sore against the girl, because she had 
entered their noble family through fraud, 
without paying adequately for this high 
privilege. Ho did not really recognize her 
as his son’s wife in his heart of hearts. 
So he remained supremely indifferent and 
disdainful in his attitude. 

But matters did not rest there. After 
the three months had passed the money 
was not forthcoming. Instead, news came 
that Lalita’s father was dying. He promised 
to pay them fully, next year, if he was 
spared. Now he wanted them to send 
Lalita to him as he was very anxious to 
see his child. 

Needless - to say, this grievous news 
did not give rise to a tempest of sorrow 
in this noble family. . . . 

“The liar, the swindler ' cried out 
Mahalakshrai. “Let them take away their 

* girl, for ever.” She was ready enough 
to chase her daughter-in-law out with a 

• broomstick, only her husband s zeal about 
aristocratic deportment kept her from doing 
it. Ananta did not say either yes or no. 
He -was a good son, and he could never 
contradict his parents. When his wife 
actually left, shedding tears of anguish, his 
heart ached for a time. But ho was hmiself 

, soon, hardening his heart with the thought 
of his father-in-law's perfidy. 

Ananta did not have to suffer from the 
pangs of separation for a long time. A 
second bride soon made her appearance 
and drove away all darkness from m 
hearth and heart. Her name was Meghamaln. 
She was much better looking than Lalita. 
Ananfa’s price had gone down somew . 
in the marriage market as he was n° jonge 
a bachelor, still .his noble family ?tood 
in good stead and he fetched a ^ a, rly S 
nrice. His second father-m-law. was a man 
of means too, and ho did. not Create «ny 

trouble at the time of paying ionn a lie 
had promised. Jlahalakshmi bought ornaments 
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to her heart's content From the first she 
took a liking to Meghamala. Though the 
girl came of quite an ordinary family, her 
training had been good. She regarded her 
mother-in-law with veneration liko a goddess. 
So the days passed on quite smoothly. 
Ananta secured a good job in a bank 

through tho recommendation of his fathers 

friends. Ho was u thrifty roan and soon 
began to lay by money. He could not 
brfng over his wife to Calcutta as his 
narents were still living. He went home 
on week ends and enjoyed the society of 
his young ° wife. Tho rest of tho we* ho 
spent in a hostel. 

Nobody enquired after Lahta and^she 
p 0 e°ople™ a ’that hot J'rf 

dSSul eyes Jt? t 

brought him ^ urish mo ro and more, 

family continued t , f , of jewels and 
Malialalcslimi go i • ‘ »°“ 4 ^ foffi ng into 
tho old house, which nan ^ nipomted 
ruins was thoroughly P appearance. Tho 
and became Q»* ' ogain P Jfahalaksl.tm 
host of servants returnea t. criticize her 
had nothing left to “(pairs. Eyeryono 

g&»?P tongue and her unbounded . 

,d5 Santa aiways found 
a court of to matter atMl.te 

' ”^fX S nov1r Hf^to'XyXyS' 

Si 

. “vs. s 

ST-S 


of his spirits. Heghamala tried her best; but 
could not remove the gloom from her 
husband’s countenance that evening. 

Ananta returned to Calcutta, hut could 
not forget his mother’s remarks. She had 
spoken truly. Was he never going to become 
a father at all ? That would be a terrible 
calamity. The noble family would end with 
him Was this a punishment meted out to 
him, because he had driven out his innocent 
first wife ? If Meghamala really turned out 
to be barren, be might have to marry again- 
Poor Megbamala ! How unfortunate these 
women were! They seemed to be born 
for suffering, though in most cases, the fault 
was not theirs. 

But Ifeghamala was young as yet, lie 
could afford to wait a few years more. 
If he could get bis parents consent. He 
would bring bis wife over and consult a 
suecialist If they advised any kind of near 
juent lie would stand for it. Could not ho 
Eg Lalita back again ? But bis second 
wife S would hardly consent to live with a 
rival Still there was a chance of a rival 
" nearing, even if she did not consent. So 
™ P old one was better than a new one. He 
mus°t find out whether Lahta was all 

p 3I .3 s 53s.'s‘«"i 

outbursts and she i collMieo a „ btml 

medicines and charms she tad ^ ^ 

Sihanialf began ff got Xre and mere 
i depressed. F R f eW days 

Suddeniy Atlmath fdl ^ | ad „ n 

jlcghmala got a rc pul {a sccnr ed 

nt Xnfh Aa« Xd oamc home to look after 
MS She?, for there was no other man m the 

"“^oir viltego was 

modern one. It bad dical practitioner. 

•«- on 

for the find week. called Ananta 

„sid%d-i^"‘I^k J here. Ananta ta* 
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1 want to say something to you. lour father' 
is an old man and he is getting weaker every 
day. 1 don’t even suggest that he would not 
recover if he stayed on here. But m the 
case of old people, it is no harm being extra 
careful If you want to take him to Calcutta, 
do it now. For, if you delay long, it may 
become impossible to remove him.” 

Ananta felt his heart sinking. Though the 
' doctor did his best to hide his real meaning, 
Ananta understood well enough that his 

father's condition was becoming serious. 

The doctor was not feeling sure of himself. 
Ananta at once wired to one of his 
friends in Calcutta to engage _ a house 
for him. Himself, he started for the 

railway station to arrange for a reserve 
compartment for himself and the family. 
Everyone had to go. Mabalakshmi insisted on 
accompanying her husband and as Maghmala 
could not be left behind alone, she too 
got ready to go. Her services were sure to 
be required for the invalid. 

Fortunately, Ananta was successful in 
securing both the house and. the reserved 
compartment. They started for the railway 
- station, the invalid in a palanquin, and 
womenfolk in a hackney coach. Their lugga„ • 
was brought over in a bullock cart. t. 
now, Ananta could not help thinking 0 
enormous expenditure he was being pu ■ 
They reached Calcutta safely and Admath . 
was given the best medical treatment aiail- 
able. But his end liad come. A few days . 
later, he passed off, leaving all ties and pnde 
of family behind. Before his death, lie 
board to bewail his hard luck, in . not being 
able to see the face of a grandchild. Meglm- 
mala’s heart became heavy with premonitions 
of disaster. ,, 

Malialakshmi’s wails of sorrow filled the 
whole house. Tliero _ was no consolation for 
licr anywhere in this terrible berea 
The world became dark to her. ,, »> 

“Let’s go back to the village nioUicr 
said Ananta. “What’s the use of tarryin„ 
here longer ?” , . . T wnn’f 

Mabalakshmi objected vigorously. 1 1 

look at that house again, she wailed, 
jealous old cats have got their hearts 
desire now. Their eyes burnt with envy 
when they saw me covered with jewels. .V 
thev will be satisfied to see mo a Y»Jow. 

1 don't want to give them that satisfaction. w 
"But the house will fall into rums, mother, 
said Ananta. "Please don't be so unreasonable 
We are unlucky to lose father but still wc 


must carry on. It would never do to let 
everything go to the dogs.” 

Mahalakshmi became somewhat calm 
and said, “You are my all, my darling. I 
don’t want any other property. If you live, 
I am satisfied. For whom shall I go and 
look after the property ? You have no 
children. When we are all gone, those 
rascally relatives will come into everything. 
We need not take care of the house and 
lands for them. Let everything fall into^ 
rains/’ 

Ananta seemed to receive a blow right on 
his heart. True it was, what lus mother 
said. For whom was he amassing wealth 
and building up a fortune ? Their home has 
remained a desert without children. 

“What have you decided ? asked 
Meghamala at night. “Shall we return or stay 
on here?” , „ . , 

"I don’t know what to do, said Ananta. 
“Mother is wholly ppposed to the idea of 
going back. Bnt go we must, at least lor 
the purpose of celebrating the shrank 
ceremony. Then if she insists on coming 
back, we shall como back. It would bo good in 
one way. I wanted to keep yon here for some 
time in order to consult somo specialists. 

“What for ?” asked Megbmala with a 
sad smile. “Because I have no child ? , 

“It’s no laughing matter, said Ananta 
gravely. “I am the only child of my parents. 
If I don’t leave any child behind, the family 
would disappear. That would be a 
'■ calamity. Our family is the noblest and the 
most ancient in our country.” . , 

“Wbat can a specialist do for me saia 
his wife. “I don’t think I shall ever bo a 
mother. You had better marry again. 

Sho had spoken half in jest and half 
in earnest Sho wanted to know what Ananta 
intended doing. But as soon as she had 
spoken, she repented The expression on 
Ananta’s faco boded little good for her. 

“If fate ordains it,” said Ananta, i 
might have to do it yet.” Meghamala had no 
rcnlv to this. ... . . 

Ananta’s heart was full of care. After his 
father's death, n messenger had been sent 
to Lalita to acquaint her with Urn news. 
But the messenger came back with tie 
information that the family had left that 
villa"e. Their house had fallen into ruin . 
The old folk, were dead. The son, had 
gone away to other places in searc.i ol 
employment Xobody knew where I.alita was 
or whether she was still alive 
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Annntn felt very much depressed. It 
would have been much to his advantage if 
lie could have brought Lalita back. If he 
married again, it would mean much censure 
and calumny in society. Nobody would 
understand his necessity, but everyone 
would condemn loudly. It would bo 
diflicult too, to secure a good bride. 
Nobody would wax enthusiastic over a 
bridegroom, who had already two wives 
living. His noble blood would not 
•help him much. Ho would only got a girl 

whom no one else would accept And >t 

would bo no easy job for him to live with 
a totally unsuited wile n ter J 1 "™- 
with such a wife ns Megimmalu B e, .rfos 

1 

boon solved 'at once. His own jonscien^would 
. have been satisfied and 1 0 f ccnsure . 

praise from all qu '^ . . i._ ve preferred this 
Even Meghamala woul Lalita’s claim 

to his marrying d, ji c!! hamala’s parents 
was prior *<> JX°™rri^ “owing' 'of the 
had given her n non = ■ (00 „ 0 t 

existence of baht. , a was a very 

have objected much. though she was not 
charming Iln ^ sw “f ffi ' e ven have persuaded. 

a beauty, He 3 S' together- But no trace 
his two wives to li e toget Qncc sll0 i,„d 
of Lalita could be „ b „ t now her 

been driven away *5 Its door wido in 
husband’s house °g° n ™, did not return, 
wcloomo to h t “’ mi ®g millions of 
seOTcSi to bo lost f« vill ago in order 

S« J? rC T rC ^passed on. *£*8 

cnidgc any , e f pC 5 n !® ^ s Indefatigable 
D0t . alahalaksbro 1 too was w)liq h 

{"tr soarch for charm and fro m 

wo«W rcmovojho c«- Ic^Sah. herself 
her s ° n ® d m0 to hopeless cj cry ^ s0 

felt S*5u -**£ IS u°p U ”hope or Ho tS 

Ananta ^ j'coup'e of year n an d 
ready to wo jtpghamaja see ^ „ C Tcr 
1,0 must make again, ub would 

porf 1 - ," of b 'his home. .The 

neglect h« ’ , mistress or bord ,nato 

rcro "wifo wo«Td occupy Q”' t0 

now 


Mnhalakshmi too was in falling health. 
She 'was suffering from various complicated 
diseases, but stubbornly refused to be 
treated by any doctor. So matters went 
on for some time. 

.Suddenly, ono day she took a turn 
very much for the worse. Ananta had 
gone to his bank and the servant ton 
had gone out and was not likely to return 
before the evening. The only persons in 
the house besides the invalid, were the old 
maidservant and her frightened young 
mistress. 

Meghamala was trembling with fear at 
her mother-in-law’s condition. “Please call 
some one,” she requested the maidservant, 
“so that I can send to the bank for ray 

hUS "\7hom shall I tall ?” asked the old 
woman. “I don’t think I shall find anybody 
at home now. Everyone has gone out to 

W0I “What shall we do then ?” asked Mcgh- 

nM '“Loofe PerP heve!” said the maidservant. 
“There’s n lady doctor living nt the corner 
of the street. She enjoys a very good 
Shall I go and call her ? 

Meghamala breathed with relief. All right, 
she sain. “Bun for her. I shall send her 
her fees, ns soon as your master returns. 

Tho old woman hurried out ns fast as she 
n i.> She returned within half an hour, 

cnireiit carried a small haudbag. 

“hen she saw Meghamala tho lady doc or 
asked, “Who is HI? servant could 

explain nothing clearly. . 

-Como into this room, please,, said 
Meghamala. “My mother-in-law IS ill. 

* * The lady doctor went in. MnhnlafcMinii 
raic^d no objection, to her, because she - 

She -mfned Jmold^dy 

her house, and had the ncccs- 
maidserrant mc di c i n es brought over, fhe 

sary things ‘ j n i, 0 ur, and left after 
stayed hr ) feeling somewhat better, 

jlahnlakshnii - , amn ] a to fiend for her 
She if.™ ; l '? d became worse. *« 

again, if tho home there were a couplo 
ift»n1"; l wko would come 
and help. 
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Meghamala told her that as soon as Ananta 
Teturned, she would send the doctor her 
fees. 

The young lady laughed and said, “You 
need not worry .about that. It can wait” She 
left, as if in a hurry. 

Meghamala returned to her mother-in-law. 
The old lady had become extremely restless. 
“When will Ananta return ?” she asked con- 
tinuously. 

Fortunately, Ananta came back rather 
early that day. Meghamala ran to bin] saying, 
“It’s a mercy that you have returned early 
today. I was in such a state ! Mother was 
about to collapse and was saved purely 
through the grace of God. The maidservant 
called in a lady doctor, who helped ns a lot 
Come and see mother, she is very restless. 
1 have not. paid the lady doctor her fees yet” 

Ananta had come back as he was feeling 
very unwell himself. But he forgot about 
his own indisposition now and ran to see his 
mother. 

“So you have come at last ?” said 
Mahalakshmi. But you are looking very 
unwell.” . 

“Never mind about me. I bear that yon 
have been very ill. Now, do you realize the 
offect of leaving diseases untreated ?” 

“I am old, my dear,” said Mahalakshimi, 
and cannot last for ever. I would count 
myself fortunate, if I could go before you.” 

“Let this lady doctor treat you,” said 
Ananta. “Since you won’t allow anybody 
else to come near you. She lives near by, 
•and will be able to come whenever needed.” 

“Very well,” said his mother. “The girl 
seeme'd a good one. She reminded me of 
someone.” 

Ananta came out of his mother’s room. 
I won’t take anything now,” he said to 
Meghamala. “I am feeling very fererish. I 
shall go and lie down for a bit” 

“Good God,” said Meghamala, “misfortune 
never comes alone. Now, both of you are 
taken ill. How am I to look after you both ?" 

“It’s no use grumbling against fate,” said 
Ananta. “People don’t get ill intentionally 
for the fun of it. You will have to manage 
somehow.” 

His temperature rose steadily, and did 
not show any signs of going down the next 
day. Poor Meghamala was at her wit’s end. 
She did not know whom to attend. She was 
extremely unwilling to Joare her husband, 
yet if she left her mother-in-law entirely in 


the charge of the maidservant, the old lady 
became furious. 

Ananta noticed her plight and said, “We 
must not think of economy now. Call your 
lady doctor and ask her to get a nurse for 
mother. The maidservant is useless and I 
don’t blame mother for getting angry witli 
her.” 

Meghamala sent for the lady doctor, Miss 
Mitra. When she came, she requested her 
to get a nurse for the old lady, and then 
ran back to, her husband. Ananta never 
liked to be left alone. 

The lady doctor went and sat down by 
Mahalakshmi’s bed. “Come, my dear,” said 
the old lady. “I liked you at first sight 
What’s your name ? I cannot call you 
doctor, can I ?” 

“My name is Latika Mitra,” said the 
young lady. 

“Are you married ?” asked her patient 
“No ? You are too busy, I suppose, with 
your practice ? Why have you put on 
glasses at this age? .Is your eyesight very 
bad ?” 

“Yes, it is rather,” said the girl. How 
are you today ?” she asked, giving Maha- 
lakshrai no chance to gossip further. 

Meghamala came in again. “How is Ananta 
now ?” asked 31ahalaksbmi, 

“The temperature has risen again,” said 
Meghamala sadly. 

“Is he running a high temperature every 
day ?” asked the lady doctor. 

“Yes,” said Meghamala, “He is taking lots 
of medicine, but uothing seems to do him 
any good.” 

“Go away for a long change of air,” 
advised the lady doctor. "That is the best 
treatment for these cases. He ought not to 
live in a town.” She turned to Mahalakshmi 
and said. “It would do you good too.” 

“My health does not matter a bit, my 
dear,” said the old lady. “Ever since I heard 
of my boy’s illness, my blood lias turned into 
water. I would be fortunate if I could go 
before him. He is the only child I have 
got” 

The old maidservant came in and said 
to Miss Mitra, “A small boy is asking for 


you. 

The lady doctor got up in a hurry and. 
said, “I must go now, I shall send the nurse, 
next morning.” 

“Who is the boy ?” asked Mahalakshmi. 
“You said, you are not married.” 

The young lady looked rather embarrassed 
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as sho Answered. “OJi, that ono is a boy I 
brought jip.” Sho left in a harry. 

“Nover trust these hussios/’-snid MahalaksJmii, 
with a wry face. ‘Ton never know, what 
they really arc.” 

Ananta showed no signs of improvement 
His doctor too advised him to go away for 
a long chango. 

Ananta’s heart was broken. He knew 
perfectly well what his deseaso was and that 
thcro was no chance of recovery. Even the 
fear of approaching death could not make 
him forget the disappointment of dying 
childless. 

As ho lay thinking, Meghamala came in 
and said, “Mother was asking me to. take 
you to her room. That room is much better 
ventilated than this one. She can go 
about now, but you are confined to your 
bed.” 

Ananta had ceased to object to anything. 
“Very well,” ho said. 

Coolies were called *in and the exchange 
of rooms was soon effected. J»ext morning 
Iteglmmalo was IraSv prepanni; foo. for 
Ananta. Ananta lay alone, tlnnlin, of the 
fa"- days ho bad left on, tins earth. Who 
«s going to look after lus invalid mother 
and his young wife ? , 

Suddenly, ho looked up at the sound of 
footsteps' TTas this a spectre ho was looking 

'““girl took off Hrn "a§S ? 

“SF&tE-™" 1 “ “*■ 
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Mitra, a lady doctor. Tell me where your 
mother is. I must go and see her.” 

'It is strange that mother did not 
recognize you,” said Ananta. ‘She had been 
seeing you everyday.” 

“How could she ?” asked Lalita. “Did 
she ever 'look, at my face in those old 
days ? Only once, perhaps she looked, when 
I entered your house. Then she got bnsy 
abusing me. My face was* always veiled. 
Besides, it's nearly ten years now. People’s 
appearance changes a lot. Then there are 
these glasses.” 

Suddenly, a small boy rushed into the 
room. “Mother, how absent-minded you 
are !” he cried. “Look, you left your bag at 
home I” 

Lalita snatched the bag from his hand. 
“You are a little busybody,” she said, “who 
asked you to come here ? Go away now.” 

“Let him remain,” cried Ananta eagerly. 

“I want to look at him well. Lalita, whoso v 
child is this?” 

Lalita looked out of the window at the 
street outside , but made no reply. 

Ananta tottered up from the bed and 
approached her. “Why have you hidden 
him so long?”, ho asked. "Do you know, 
my whole life lias become futile for want 
of a child ? I cannot dio even with an easy 
mind.” 

“Cut yon never thought twice before 
rendering another life futile,” said Lalita. 

“I am amply punished for that sin,” 
said Ananta. "Cc merciful now and come 
back. Give mo my child." 

Lalita’s face hardened up suddenly. 
“Who said he is you r child ?” sho -cried. 

“He is an orphan whom I brought up out 
of charity.” 

"You are lying,” shouted Aiiaura in a 
broken loice. 

“Maybe I am,” said Lalita. Cut how aro 
you going to prove it ?” 

Sho walked out of the room with firm 
steps, holding her boy by the hand. 
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behind it. As the pillar was a Garuda 
column, the temple of Yasudeva must have 
been in the close vicinity, and the form of 
the letters and the mention of Antialkidas 
in the inscription showed that the structure 
was of about 140 B. C. An indication of 
such a definite nature was unfortunately 
lacking elsewhere among the ruins of 
Besnagar. A lot of excavation had been 
done by ilr. Lake here, but 
promiscuously because without 
any indication of this kind ; 
and the result was that most 
of the mounds dug into by 
him proved barren. Such was 
not the case with the site on 
which Heliodoros’ column 
stood. There was every likeli- 
hood of our finding here the 
remains of what might prove 
to be the earliest structure of 
Yasudeva cult, and also 
some materials of the Sunga 
age, about which our knowledge 
was then so scanty. 

The pillar, as it stands, 
rises from a platform 3' 2" 
high (Fig. 2). It tapers 
towards the top, and consists 
of two parts, namely, the 
shaft and the capital, each of 
which is a monolith. The 
shaft is octagonal at the 
base, sixteen-sided in the 
middle, and thirty-two-sided 
at the top, with an ornamental 
garland dividing the upper 
aud middle portions. The 
capital consists of a bell- 
shaped structure surmounted 
by an abacus The latter ends 
in a projecting tenon tapering 
at the top, on which was 
no doubt originally fixed a 
Garuda figure, which has 
now disappeared. 

Thanks to Sir John Marshall 
who was able not only to 
prevail upon the late Maharaja 
Seindia of Gwalior to allow 
the Archaeological Depart- 
ment to excavate the place but also 
to liberally finance the operations, I was 
placed in charge of this work which kept me 
occupied for two cousecutive cold seasons of 
1913-1 1 aud 1914-15. The site round about 
the Kham Baba covered an area of three acres 


approximately. Trenches were sunk here and 
there and everywhere, and it was not till the 
first season was nearly over and some 
important structural remains were exhumed 
that the excavation could yield some intelli- 
gible story of the past here. In the close 
proximity of the pillar is the house of the 
modern pujciri called Babajee, perched on a 
high mound. In fact, it was tile only mound 


on this site. There was hardly any doubt 
as to its being the original site of the slnine 
of Yasudeva referred to in the inscription. 
But just because Babajee's hou«e was standing 
on it, we could not excavate it quite to our 
satisfaction. 'Wc sunk trenches, however, 
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source of information for Maratba affairs in 
Northern India during the second half of 
the eighteenth century, a subject on which the 
recoids preserved in Maharashtra throw only 
scanty and often borrowed light. It should, how- 
ever, be remembered that no history of Mahadji 
Sindhia would be even half complete unless 
one uses the copious MS. materials in Persian 
and 'the contemporary English documents in 
the Imperial Record Office (only a fraction 
of which has been printed). 


§ 4. Public records of the Maratius 
"Where Preserved Now. 


These are the most important and exten- 
sive collections of Marathi historical papers 
in private hands. As for public records, 
Sindhia, Holkar, Gaikwad and the chief of 
Dhar have practically none earlier than the 
nineteenth century relating to their States in 
their ou n possession ; nothing of the eighteenth 
century has survived from the State-papers 
of the Bhonsl6s of Nagpur. The Government 
archives of the Peshwas were taken over 
by the English at the conquest of 1817. 
These are very copious and valuable in 
respect of several incidents and periods of 
Marntha history, but their contents are of 
the most miscellaneous and diverse kind and 
utterly barren of information regarding the 
reigns of Shivaji and his sons (1650-1701), 
which was only to be expected from the 
nature and origin of this body of records. Of 
this immense mass of papers filling 13,000 
bundles each with a thousand to two 
thousand separate sheets, only a very small 
fraction consists of historical documents or 
State-papers proper. 

The Peshwas’ daftar, anciently stored in 
the Shnnwar palace in Poona City, was 
dispersed among the residences of certain 
persons after the fire which destroyed the 
palace in the reign of Baji Rao II. and was 
collected from these private houses by 
Mountstunrt Elphinstonc in 1817 in a state 
of great disorder but tolerably complete. It 
formed about 13,000 bundles, and consisted 
of the records of the I’eshwas for SS years, 
from 1729 to 1817, with a blank of seven 
years (1757-1703), the records of which were 
burnt when Poona was taken by the Nizam’s 
army. 


§ 5. Other classes of Records is tue 
Alien ati ox Office, Pooxa 

The subsequent accretions to this nucleus 
of Peshwas' papers in British hands at Poona 
were principally : 

(2) The records of the British Resident 
at the Peshwa’s Court in Poona, from 1785 
to 1818. (Mostly in English and Persian). 

(8) The Deccan Commissioner’s records 
(1818-1S26), 171 bundles. This section 

contains many reports from news-writers 
(akhbar-naiis), the other papers relating 
mostly to religious and social matters, grants, 
etc. 

(4) The records of tho Agent for the 
Sardars, who replaced the Deccan Commis- 
sioner, on the abolition o^ the latter office 
in 1826, and used to decide suits between 
sardars (1827-1856), 76 bundles, (mostly use- 
less for public history). 

(5) The daftar of the Angria family of 
Kolaba (1790-1840), 761 bundles. The records 
of this State previous to 1790 were burnt 
in a fire at Alibag in 1792. The State lapsed 
in 1839. These records .form classes similar 
to those of the Peshwas’ daftar ; there arc 
besides certain special accounts relating to 
tho provisions department (Modikhana), tho 
fleet (Armar) and several forts. 

(6) The Konkan daftar from Ratnngiri 
(1754-1818). (Mostly useless.) 

(7) The Satara Rajahs’ daftar 
(u) 1703-1818 in 56 bundles 

(5) 1818-1848 in 3,471 bundles and 39 
bags, 

(c) The records of the British Resident 
at Satara (1S18-1818). 

(8) The Jamao daftar or papers collected 
from private owners by the Inam Commission, 
8,535 bundles and four bags. 

(9) The papers relating to the Inam 
Commission Inquiry, (1813-1863) in 2,370 
bundles. 

(10) The records of the Ifaqq Commission 
Inqnirv, (1S49-5G), 103 bundles, 

(11) Land Alienation registers of certain 
districts in Maharashtra and Gujrat, in 198 
bundles. 

(12) Records anterior to British rule 
collected from the districts, 153 bundles. 
(Mostly village revenue accounts etc.) 

In this way the number of bundles has 
grown from 13.000 to 35,029.— oot of which 
8.559 are in English and 27,0/5 are in 
Marathi and 25 in Persian. (The*>e figures 
are approximate. as the bags were 
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subsequently divided and several bundles 
rearranged). 


§0. ClASSKS ASD ClUHACTF.lt OF TIIK Co.VTF.VTS 
OF TIIK PfcSIIVVAS* DAm 


OF TIIK PfcSIIVVAS 1/AITAR 

The Peshwas’ daftar consists of the 
following classes of papers: 

(«1 Diary (wrongly so-called), <80 bundles, 
sub-divided into (i) 1'ota or day-boots of cash 
at beadouarters, (11) Itaun-smlgi or 


(a) Diary (wrongly so-called), tbu onnaies, 
sub-divided into (i) 1'ota or day-books of cash 
accounts at headquarters, (u) Itonn-smlgi or 
day-books of bills and orders for payment 
issued to tbo treasuries and stores, away from 

SMtfuuas 


related mostly to gra appointment of 

iiimns and farms an - other kinds 

rovenuo officers, bat i[t 1 S0 occur 
and of greater lustonralmterest doc>inienls 

now and then. i’peshwas’ Diary” are 
p .T.ujlLTn any sense of the ,‘e™. and 


ow auu “Ppshwas Diary are 

iopularly known ns 0 j the terra, and 
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vould disappom • ' f fading in them 

tudy them in the hope 01^ or political 

ihrontdes of , Hanoverian England. 
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jf these sections. 


iarjamas and other revenue papers may be 
passed over. if, g) The Paga or stable 
accounts and the Pathahf lashhnr or cavalry 
accounts, forming 900 bundles, possess no 
interest except 011 questions of wages in 
former times. (//) The Chilnisi papers or 
correspondence received and filed in the 
Peshwas’ secretariat, 283 bundles, contain 
the most valuable historical material in* the 
entire body of the Peshwas’ daftar, all the 
other classes giving mere accounts or 
“Gazette orders.” , 

The Satara Rajahs’ daftar— popularly called 
the Shahu daftar— comprises documents 

analogous to the Peshwas’ daftar, t r., Dianes 
or rather day-books of accounts (9 bund es), 
ledgers of liefs and inam grants (2 bund es), 
orders about and copies .of sanads (o h™dl™, 
miscellaneous official correspondence ID bun- 
dles), etc. Diary, bundle ho. 1, “h 1 - 11 " 5 
the accounts and orders of 1. 03-21 AUj 
buodlo No. 2. of 1725-27, bundle ho. 3, of 

’^tS'o are the°two extant sourees of public 
records of Ibe Marathi . State Tbo largest 
single addition to then., is the Jamas i datar, 

R5S3 bundles, composed of private or local 
administrative documents (mostly referring 
laud). 
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detailed search for any paper of real import- 
ance to the political history of the Maratha 
State (as distinct from petty localities or 
individual officers) in this huge mass would 
he like searching for a needle in a bushel of 
straw. An experimental search showed that 
the papers relating to political and central 
history present in this section were often not 
one in a thousand. 

§ S. Persian” act Eyglisii Records rv the 
Poovi Office 

The Persian records, forming some 25 
'bundles, have been formed by separation from 
the Jamao daftar and the Residency records. 
They contain some important private docu- 
ments of early times and a large body of 
news-letters (akhbamt) sent fo the Resident 
at Poona (1796-1817), buried in a mass of 
Useless papers, accounts and private letters. 

The English portion of the Residency 
records has been typed almost in its entirety, 
and throws much interesting light on the 
society administration and manners of the 
biter Peshwa period. The biographer of 
Elphinstone and the student of the Maratha 
System of government and village organiza- 
tion in their actual working cannot afford to 
neglect this source. The political information 
it contains will enable several minute correc- 
tions to be made in the accepted narrative 
of Baji Rao II.’s reign, but none of a sensa- 
tional character. 

§ 9. Research sow goisTt on and its 

FIRST FRUITS 

No document bearing on political or 
military history from these archives has 


hitherto been printed, though Rao Bahadur 
D. B. Parasnis had picked out for future editing 
and printing some thousands of documents 
including several relating to political history 
or campaigns. 

In the middle of 1929 an expert historian, 
Mr. Govind Sakharam Sardesai, B. A., was 
for the first time employed, with a small 
staff of assistants trained m methods of 
research under him, to explore the Poona 
records for historical materials. 

Owing to the limited time and assistance 
at his disposal, he has up to now explored 
only a fraction of these records Blit his 
sampling has been fairly exhaustive and 
judiciously planned, with the result 
that papers of real value to the historian 
have been discovered, which light up many a 
dark corner of Maratha history, —such as 
the doings of the first two Pesliwas, Tara Bai’s 
exertions after her fall from power, pre- 
Panipat campaigns, etc. 

The first volume of selections from the 
Poona records now being undertaken by the 
Government Press, Bombay, has been designed 
to give the public typical examples of the 
different classes of historical papers contained 
in the Poona Record Office and to illustrate 
their value. It is the interest of all who 
love and admire the Maratha race to see 
that this work of exploration is now. pushed 
to completion and the historical documents 
of primary importance which are being so 
copiously yielded by Mr. Sardesai’s streuuous 
search are made available to the wide world of 
scholarship by publication. 


Vedaniisfs in America 


Bv Dr. SUDHINDRA BOSE, x.u rn. n. 


I 

M ODERN India, in its hurly-burly of 
politics, often forgets those _ noble 
souls who are spreading the light of 
the Vedanta in America. Any one with half 
bn eye can see that the message of these 
consecrated men has been beneficial not 
only to America, bnt to India as well. On 
the one hand they have placed before 


America, torn and distracted by hundreds of 
Christian sects, an ennobling ideal of 
universal religion, and on the other, they 
have helped to build a bridge of better 
understanding and appreciation between India 
and the New World. Their services in 
multiplying points of rational contact between 
these two countries are invaluable. _ They 
have at least made a magnificent beginning 
in bridging a gulf between the two great 
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rdiRitin, but Rives parallel thoughts from 
the* thinkers of Asia and Kuropc, and also 
from the great world scriptures. Tho 
importance of the magazine is recognized 
by many public libraries and prominent 
univcraUics of America, which keep it on 
their permanent tiles. 



Swami AUiilnnanda 
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Swamis in America. They have the talent of 
using a language which moves mankind. 

In the Anandn Ashrama, Swami Pararaa- 
nnnda has consecrated the ‘Temple of the 
Universal Spirit” In it there is a series of 
niches to serve as shrines to all the great 
religions of the world : Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Christianity, Jainism, Zoroastrianism, Taoism, 
Shintoism, 3ruhammndnnism, Judaism. The 
last niche is dedicated to ‘The Ono Cod.” 
Tho windows contain special medallions in 
stained glass, depicting the pagoda of 
Buddhism, the Temple of Heaven of 
Confucianism, the Cathedral of Chartres for 
Christianity, a Shinto shrine at ATkko, the 



Hindu Temple of the San Francisco Vedanta 
Society 

Muhammadan mosque of Omar at Jerusalem, 
tho Egyptian temple of Edfn, the Grecian 
temple of Poseidon, a Hindu temple dedicated 
to Sri Krishna, and the imposing gate tower 
of tho great temple at 3fndunu Tho temple 
of tho Universal Spirit embodies in eloquent 
silence tho love and tolerance which charac- 
terized Swami Paramnnanda’s work during 
tho long years ho 1ms been in America. 

V 

There is in the United States a babel of 
religious views ; but tho leaders of the 
Vedanta movement aro not concerned with 
nnv particular creed. They preach a univer- 
sal religion of truth, justice, and love. 
"Vedanta is antagonistic to no religions or 
philosophies,” observes Swanri Bodhananda 
of Now York, “but is in peifect harmony 
with them all. What humanity is to mankind. 
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A Swami is holding an outdoor service at Shanth Ashrams connected 
with the San Francisco Hindu Temple 


what life is to living being — 
that, the Vedanta is to 
religions. Jt is tfieir inner 
unity — common essence, and 
as such has no quarrel with 
them. The whole can have 
no quarrel with the parts. 

Vedanta has room for all 
religions. Nay, it embraces 
them all.” 

Swami Vivekananda pro- 
pounded his doctrine that 
religion means realization, 
that is, that action is a path 
to worship as well as rational 
.argument, devotion, and intros- 
pection. This theory is a 
spiritual counterpart to 
Professor "William James’s 
Pragmatism : that a thing to 
be good must be good for something 

In a way, Swami Vivekananda unearthed 
long hidden truths of the Vedanta, which had 
been neglected, thereby giving rise to the 
charge of passivity in Hinduism It was 
a new application of an ancient religion to 
aggressive materialism. 


There are many in America who are not 
satisfied with the present system of Christian 
religion with its theology. Its Cod is the 
blood-thirsty Jeliovn of the Old Testament, 
hostile to strangers, full of fury and bombast. 
Enlightened Americans arc disgusted with it 
They want rational explanation of life and 
Existence. Then there is another class of 
Americans who believe in religion, just “reli- 
gion,” *and want to know the practical aspects 
40-3 


of religion. There is still another group o 
people who are scientifically-minded. They 
want a scientific religion. These three types 
of people do not and cannot get the help 
they need from any of the organized religious 
of America. For them the teachings of 
Vedanta offer a refuge. 

Swami Vivekananda noted 
that tliis is pre-eminently 
the age of action. Ho com- 
biued the analysis of the 
scientist with the sympathies 
and aspirations of a great 
lover of mankind. Ilis Karma* 
yoga (path of action) supported 
by the teachings of Oita 
solves the problems of the 
great majority of tbo Western 
people. 

Swann Aklnlananda of the 
Providence Vedanta Centre 
interprets Vivekananda s 
Ivarmayoga in this wise • 

“Jfcliaibii of the ho ovrlcdec of 
God 13 not only for the devotional 
type of persons, but for .the 
active, person as well. Action is transformed into 
worship. Indeed, all actions performed without 
selfish motive and without can nu for their result 
will lead men to God. A per-on can Income tnily 
spiritual in the midst of ordinary aetivitie-. The 
western people must chance their outlook of life 
and sri ritual wo all their action**. Thi- is .the onlv 
remedy to avoid the evils of modern machine-made 
civilization.. Vedanta meets science cn the rational 
losis of religion. . , 

"We emphasize cn the Yedantic eoncej tion W 
the Onone-s of life and existence. The more the 
p-Mple realize this idea, the greater the hapj ine=i 
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accurate, the message of Vedanta They try 
to interest Americans through lectures, inter- 
views, discussion classes, talks over the radio, 
and informal social intercourse. In addition 
they all hold regular Sunday services. Need- 
less to say that all Americans are not 
interested in religion. Only those who have 
learned to think for themselves, and are 
looking for a rational way of life feel drawn 
‘towards the Vedanta. 

Tho task of the Swamis is by no means 
easy. Most Americans are brought up 
on mass-emotion and seldom tuint 
rationally. From mere inertia of habit 
they swallow such puerile dogmas as: 
“Man is born in sin and iniquity ; the 
world was created in seven day« w » 
“Christianity is the tally true religion i 
“this is our only chance, after death 
wo shall remain buried in the grave until 
the Day of Judgment, when there tv.ll 
be a bodily resurrection and wo shall 
to eternal heaven or rtcrnal hell. <W 
people who have grown up and are 
Sot simply grown . grey-haired cm turn 
away from such nonsense, and listen to 
the appeals of reason. 

The intellectual presentation o I Vedanta 
is not always pleasant to American 
‘sermon tasters.” The Swanns, so hr as I 
. keep Vedanta in -its original purity 
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The Vcdantie societies are all financially 


Tho Vedanue.“V“ Eourccs of income 
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arc membership dn - gil ^ of books. With 
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people with whom the Swamis come into 
•contact are mostly ’sympathetic towards India 
-and Indian philosophy. One must not forget, 
however, that they have to work against 
many handicaps *. foreign customs, foreign 
tongue, opposition of Christian churches, and 
inherited inertia. Besides, the American 
■mass mind craves for entertainments and 
•emotionalism. "Where the masses find these 
things, they flock by hundreds. The Swamis 
41 void. all sensationalism as pestilence, and yet 
they get a good hearing. 

“It is the few sincere people,” reports 
Swami Dayananda of San Francisco, “that 
stick to our society in spite of all adverse 
conditions/* 

“There, are many who are floaters. They come 
-to, the society for a whole, and then move away 
from the city. And yet thousands of them have 
.been benefited by our thoughts. The demand for 
"N edanta teaching is increasing day by day. Our 
.students say that Vedanta is the solace of their 
life. Wherever the Swamis go, people urge them 
ito start new centres. "We really cannot supply 


Swamis enough for the demand, otherwise there 
would hard been a Vedanta centre in every State 
by this time. Yedantism has a great future in 
America.” 

The Eastern thought as developed in 
Asia, particularly in India, seems to be 
coming again to rescue the Western world 
from materialism. “The East”, asks Mrs. 
Adams Beck in her -Story of Oriental Philo- 
sophy, “haughty, aristocratic, spiritual and 
other-worldly, leisured, tolerant of all faiths 
and philosophies, moving on vast spiritual 
orbits about the central sun : the West, 
eager, hurried, worldly, absorbed in practical 
and temporary affairs, opinionated, contempt- 
uous of other peoples and faiths, money- 
loving less for money’s sake than its pursuit, 
younger, infinitely younger in tastes and 
psychic development than the East — what 
point of fusion can there be between tho 
philosophies of these two divergent branches 
of the same great root ?” That question is 
being answered by the Vedantists in America. 
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effect. Lord Bryce* in - bis work on 
2Iodern Democracies (pub. 1921), written 
when he was about eighty years of age, 
and had spent many decades in dealing with 
practical politics as a high officer of State, 
describes and discusses conditions in many 
self-governing countries, and points out, 
in fine language, similar grave defects in 
all, in some more acute, in others less. 
He records how he once asked a prominent 
U. S. American, in one of the States, “What 
sort of a legislature have you got,” and 
received the prompt reply, “As good as 
money can buy”. Gettel, in his Introduc- 
tion to Political Science (Edn. of 1922), a 
recognized text-book, says, “At the present 
time the former confidence in legislative 
bodies is somewhat declining” (p. 253) in 
all countries. 

Miss Follctt, iu her The Hew State , a 
book which was thought highly of by 
Deshabandhu C. R. Das, and which he 
referred to in his Congress Presidential 
address at Gaya (1922), says pithily, “Repre- 
sentative Government has failed” (p 5, 
Edn. of 192G). 

Bryce lays special sttess on the fearful 
mischief caused by the prostitution of the 
public press to false propaganda (II. 505). 
The Press, the greatest blessing of modern 
times, the most .extensive and intensive 
illuminator of the human mind, a true 
“light-bringer,” is becoming the greatest 
curse, the worst dnrkener and deceiver. 

Lucifer, “light-bringer,” the greatest and 
highest of the archangels, is “shooting 
beyond mark,” and over-reaching himself, 
and falling, and being transformed into the 
Princo of Evil and Darkness “Electioneer- 
ing claptrap” has become a byword. 
Professors of political science, journalists, 

men of affairs, lawyers, officials, platform- 
speakers, even novelists, all arc inveighing 
against the corruption that pervades 

elections today, and against the character and 
conduct of the resulting personnel of the 
legislatures. Two questions that I usually 
ask of Indians returned from foreign travels 
and of such European travellers as I happen 
to meet in India, are— (1) Is any of the 
countries you visited satisfied with its 

legislature ? and (2) Has any country 
discovered the way of ascertaining the 
vocational aptitudes of its youths ? ; and 
I have not yet received a satisfactory 
answer. Merivale and Gibbon,, in their 

hi'tories of Rome, repeatedly describe the 


gross malpractices of the political and- 
ecclesiastical elections that took place in 
the times they deal with ; so Macaulay in 
his history of England. Lord Haldane, 
with ample experience of practical politics, 
in his Introduction to Miss FoIIett’s book 
above referred to, says. (p. xn), 

“No Government will be succ e-Mul which 
does not rest on the individual on his better 
side, and -this better side is to be leached neither 
by sending more people to the poll, nor by 
sending them more frequently ” 

More ominous and arresting than all 
these quotations is the following extract 
from a publication more up-to-date than all 
these and far more intimately concerned 
with India, viz., the Report (pub. 192ft) of 
the All-Parties’ Committee prefixed to their 
Draft of the Swaraj Constitution of India 

"It is notorious that even in highly democrat) * 
England, votes are given, not for matters ot high 
policy or considerations that aro really important, 
but for trivial matters, or even sometimes most 
objectionable considerations winch the cxigencre- 
cf election-times force to the front-men, who 
were to govern an empire and influence largely 
world-events, have been elected for reasons which 
make every intelligent per-on despair of 
democracy." (P, 30). 

For comment upon this, consider the 
following quotation from Georgo Barnaul 
Shaw. He is perhaps the most brilliant 
English author of the day, has reached the 
venerable age of seventy-fnc years, lias 
lived most of that time, and gathered mature 
experience of modern conditions and affairs 
in the busiest centres of life, in Britain, 
“the hub of the universe,” was one of the 
founders of the famous Fabian Society nearly 
half a century ago, and lias been working 
for social and political reform all that time. 
The result of all this experience lie has put 
into a largo book, published in 192S, called 
"The Intelligent Wormin'* Guide to Son’alGin 
and Capitalism/' Near the end of the hook 
pp. 451-5, he arrives at this deliberate 
conclusion : 

“If democracy is not to ntia us ue rmut at ail 
eo-ts find some trustworthy method of testing 
the qualification? of candidates More we allow 
them to seek election. When we have done that- 
wo may liave great trouble in per-uaduig tji* 
right people to come forward. »Vc msy cien e 
dnvea to compel them : for tho-* who fnllv 
understand how heavy aro the, re*ij>n s d tilth's of 
government and how exhausting its IxMir are the 
Wt likely to shoulder them . voluntarily. A*. 
Plato said, the fcted candid in'* j- the Mu* tan? 
one.” 

Thus after a full course of modernism. 
3fr. Shaw begins to see good in Phto’s id* al 
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originally with four hands. About 80 feet 
from it I was able to discover the lower 
portion of this image but without its fee. 
The features, tho crown and head-ore 
behind it, the peculiar earrings the nock- 
lacc, the breast ornament, and the lower - 
were so exactly alike to those of the liguro ot 
Vishnu carved in the verandah of tho Ddayjum 
cave, two miles from the site, ami containing 
the inscription of the Oupta ^oyereign Uiandra- 
gupta ir., dated G. K S2 = A. V. '101. as to 
j leave Jittle doubt that both the images Aycrc 
• not only of the same age but also chisel led 
by tho same sculptor. It seems that this 
mago also, picked up in two fragments, must 
have been of Vishnu, sculptured in tho time 
f Chandrngupta IT., when he came to Mnlwn 


during his expedition of conquest, most pnb.ibly 
1 ) 3 * (he same sculptor who wns responsible 
for tin* image iu the e.ivc excavated in his 
Hunt Adi) ^ who/ r„w he more natural than 
that this l » u pt.i king, who was a staunch 
devotee of Vishnu mid came to Vidisa, should 
have installed an image of this god in a shrine 
renowned from the time of IMiodoros ? 

Xot far from the shrine platform and to- 
wards the south were evlmmed the remains 
of nil old dwelling. It faced tho north, and was 
approached l> 3 ' a flight of steps leading to an 
antoclmmbcr lloored with concrete. There can 
by Jittle doubt (hat this was a dwcdl/ng of 
some importance, probably 
of the Pujari of Vasudevas 
temple, as bricks, tiles, 
pottery and nails were found 
here, in abundance along 
with a tank, domestic 
mortar and pieces of 
burnt clay conical pinnacles 
which must have been 
the pinnacles of the 
roofs. 

During tho excavations 
traces of two different kinds 
of railing were found. They 
may be designated : (I)open 
railing and (2) solid railing. 
The first is tho well-known 
type, tho most notable 
specimen of which was 
furnished by that of Sanchi. 

It consisted of uprights or 
pillars, each provided with 
throe socket holes to 
receive the cross bars, and 
held in position by the 
coping stone which 
surmounted it. The one unearthed on this site 
i$, however, of tho plainest description, 
neither the pillars being bevelled nor the cross- 
bars decorated with medallions as at Sanchi. 

The second type of railing is quito unique 
in design. In contradistinction to the open 
railing, it may bo called tho solid railing 
{ Tig. 3 ). Tho pillar of tlu latter is of 
comparatively small section. Its sides have no 
socket holes to receive cross-bars as in the 
Caso of tho open railing, but are each cut 
with chases for the whole length exposed 
above ground. Info tho chases of those pillars 
were fitted screens or panels of stone. The 
foundation slabs of tho solid railing were thus 
in one continuous line, in contrast to those 
of the open railing, which are found only 
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’prince- philosopher. Another Gicck, a couple 
of centuries older than Plato, Lycurgus 
•(as reported by Plutarch), actually . wo ^, c “ a 
scheme of ephors, tho “best and wisest, for 
the Spartan senate. In other words, Mr. bnaw 
.says that (1) electees, l e., tho persons 
who are elected, should bo possessed or 
certain qualifications, • (2) there should bo 
tests for ascertaining tho possession of tbera, 
and Oil thcro should bo means of persuading 
tho possessors to undertake tho onerous 
duties of legislation. 

Hut Mr. Shaw makes no S "S8«‘‘™ °” 
these nil-important points at all. £ordo«s 
.any of tho other persons ro erred to shorn 
Ford makes only tho negativo suggestion 
“that tho representatives sliaU bo^so 
circumstanced that they can . 

authority only on pnMio account b £ned by 

“tho only real seennty is that obtain^ 
establishing such conditions that lo 

is elected, good or a “J it al , 

behavo himself properly should 

conies to this that » heir own uso 

diavo no power to 003). xhis is 

cilices and appropriations (P- no(- 

sound but very insufficient. « „ iso 

by itself, ensure actively and posimw. of 
and beneficent m0 P s i, it reduces 

miblic welfare at an. a , * nto the 

tho motives for tho ™ious to 6 rort | iy 
.legislature. It does not abolish 
motives altogether And for t lhe p wor tliy a nd 
inducements or fa I]ie cmx remains, 

un-self-seeking to go . «■ sbnll b0 the rad 
How ensure that awn raj U|e lowc r, that 

self-government shall bo 
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and honest execution of the laws will also 
bo provided for by such legislation. 

Thereto ro has it been said above that the 
extract from tho Ail-Parties Committee’s 
Report is of very grave and very ominous 
import to us. Tho Committee have called 
up an immiment prospect of despair ; and 
have no more offered suggestions for warding 
it off than Messrs. G. D. Shaw and the 
others. Our actual experience of elections 
of tho modern style, in tho last decade, has 
amply shown how unscrupulously elections 
are steered, how all the four devices of 
diplomacy, exhaustively ascertained by the 
ancient Indian science of politics, m, 
sama, dana, danda, bheda , flattery, bribery, 
intimidation, and division, are employed by 
candidates, and vast amounts of- money are 
spent in debasing all concerned. 

Do tho traditions, the genius, tho ancient 
SDirit of India, offer any solution ? 

In what has gono before, an attempt has 
been made to show that Western writers 
themselves confess that Western se f-govern- 
Sents hare failed to solve tho crucial problem 
S how to seonre tho combination of k 
decrees of botli intellectual as well as ethical 
fiK n their legislators, though such 
Station is vitally necessary for free and 
successful self-government 

“Whether or not kt be true that m European 
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politico-religious polity and civilization. - It 
deals with all departments of the people’s 
life in the course of twelve chapters. Near 
the end of the twelfth chapter, it says : 

“The final secret, the fundamental principle, 
of this Human Science, this Code of Life expounded 
by 3Ianu, is this— when situations arise for which 
the current available laws are not helpful, and which 
call for new legislation, then what the honoured 
and trusted men of .knowledge and experience, 
the good and wise elders, possessed of tapasya and 
vidya, self-denial and learning, virtue and genius , 
decide to be right and proper to do, that shall be 
the law,” (xii, 104-103). 

Thus is the principle of living legislation 
laid down by the ancient Smriti. And it 
goes on to describe the qualifications and 
marks of “the good and wise elders.” Manu’s 
injunctions on this point have to be 
supplemented by the discourses of others, 
Vyasa, Shukra, Yajnavalkya, etc. 

Briefly, (1) the legislators should not 
be very many in numbers ; a minimum 
of three, or in emergencies, even of 
one, is mentioned, but the one must be a 
thoroughly and widely trusted person, full 
of wisdom, i. c., knowledge of human nature 
plus philanthropy, adhyatma-vit-tamah ; 
large numbers, even tens of thousands,” of 
unwise individuals cannot make good laws. 
{Ha mi, ch. xii ; Yajnavalkya, i. 9). For com- 
ment on this consider the following. J. S. 
Hill says: 

/‘No government of a democracy or a numerous 

aristocracy ever did or could rise above 

mediocrity, except in so far as the sovereign many 
have let themselves bo guided, which in their best 
time they havo always done by the counsels and 
influence of a more highly gifted and instructed 
ono or few,” 

Though the full complements of the 
English House of Lords and Commons are 
over six hundred each, yet the quorum for 
the former is only three, and for the latter, 
forty. Also, as the published reports show, 
tho activo debaters and deliberators, the real 
law-makers, aro to bo counted on tho fingers, 
and aro almost all grey-haired, well past 
middle ago, or even white-haired and old, 
i. c., possessed of mature experience. . The 
remaining hundreds are there only for 
“kudos,” or “sport,” or the intellectual 
pleasure of hearing good debates or- deliver- 
ing brilliant talk and smart repartee and 
witty retort and slashing attack etc., or for 
high life and fine company and the delights 
of “tho best club in the world” — or ulterior 
purposes and grinding axes and feathering 
nests, etc. — all which motives may have their 


play elsewhere, but surely have no natural' 
place in a law-making assembly, which 
should be composed of “grave and reverend 
seigneurs”, large-minded and large-hearted 
patriarchs of the natioD. Some departments 
of the Executive services are the proper 
place for the utilization of the other motives. 

Manu’s dictum may be illustrated by 
another very modem writer. 

“The secret of sound administration is a know- 
ledge of the particular facts of the general method 
of human behaviour ’ (i. e„ psychology adhyatma- 
vidya). "As Anatole France says, sovereignty 
resides in science, and not in the people. Foolish- 
ness repeated by thirty-six million mouths is none 
the less foolishness.” George E. G. Cutlin, 
The Science and Method of Politics, p. 313, {pub. 
1927). 

(2) The law-makers should be such 
persons as are already widely trusted and 
honoured. The principle of selection 
and election by the people is embodied 
here. It is not enough for a person 
to be good and wise and unselfish. He 
must be recognized as such by the people. 
The rule of decision by the majority, 
'Haha-jano yena gatah sa panthah and 
the rule of legislation by the few, are recon- 
ciled in this way ; the majority decide which 
few shall make the law. In Mill’s words, 
they “let themselves be guided by a gifted 
one or few.” The Sanskrit word purohita ety- 
mologically means “he who lias been put 
forward, placed in front, selected and elected 
as guide and leader, for the performance of 
all religio-legal actions whereby the good of 
the people is promoted.” The ways of ascer- 
taining the opinion of the people may have 
been different in tho olden days, but the 
principle and its application in practice, 
in some form or other, wero there. The 
old way was to look at a person’s whole past 
life and work ; the modern way is to look 
at his hundred rantings and stump orations 
in the course of a whirlwind campaign for 
a few weeks. 

(3) ‘The king, tho head of the executive, 
shall be ruler over the people, but pwohita , 
the legislature, shall be ruler over the king.” 

Prajanam lu nripah sw a mi 
Itajnah suami purohilah. 

{Shukramti}' 

In other words, tho legislature shall 
control the executive ; and tho two functions 
shall not bo combined. , „ 

(4) The legislature and the king s counsellors 
shall consist of representatives of the various 
sciences, and of the main vocational 
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sections of Social Organization. (Jfcnii, xil ; 
Valiahharala, Slmnti-parva, eh. So ; SltidramU 
clias. i and ii, 106, 107 ; also Valmifcis 
Itamayam, Balakanda, cli. i.) 

Maim prominently mentions representa- 
tion of the three first orders of society, iir., 
the student, the householder, and the pub 
cist retired from household life ti. c, t ie 
raiiavrastha. who lias ceased from competi- 
Jire bread- winning and money-making, and 
^ J. at time and resources in unremun- 
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of (acquisitive) desire and (4) of undifferen- 
tiated, mostly unskilled, labour. The legislator 
should have done good work in any one 
of the multifarious walks of life, which form 
the sub-divisions of the above main four 
vocations, and should have earned a good 
name for uprightness, helpfulness, and phil- 
anthropic public spirit. \Mbh , Shauti, Ch. 
S3). This implies that he should be fairly 
advanced in years. Shtdraniti (ii. 1GG,10<1 
mentions ripe age expressly among other 
qualifications. 

The Taittiriya Upanishat also supplements 
Maim on this point 

“When there is a doubt as to what is tho nght 
course then the course pi-escribed .and followed 
{£ Iho wise men who are just and nni»« tuJ- 

! "skmSi "htcd,” ? ntfe ofnalurS toKt“and not 
Ii .lie 

lawful course.” 

(5) The Spirit is say that makers of and 
advisers on law’ shall not sell it, shall not 
ho lUiarnia-rifoaijis. It follows implicitly 
that they should not go about canvassing, 
begging that people should receive tho l«» 
(mm them. It is curious tli.it the .legal 
Sitimcr is punished for touting, which is 
the .line thing us can.nssiug, ivtuplojucv, 
ITtiio would-be legislator is encouraged 

in o“§i” Question of payments to leg.sla- 

latore. 1 la" *“)■• ! openly dmiaiidmo 
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human nature continues to be very much 
the same. Ford’s views have been quoted 
before, 3 fill was strongly against money 
payment to legislators. Bryce says: 

“Wherever rich men abound, the power of 
money is formidable in elections and in the press, 
and corruption more or less present I will not 
say that wherever there is money there will be 
corruption, but true it is tint Poverty and Purity 
go together. The two beat administered demo- 
cracies in the modern world have been the two 
poorest, the Orange Free State before 1899" (which 
seems to be a commentary on the benefits 
accruing to Boerland from its absorption by the 

British Empire) “and the Swiss Confederation 

The rise of a large class of professional politicians 
must be expected if large salaries are paid 
to representatives. , . Such a class grows in 
proportion to the work party organizations 
have to do, and patronage is misused for 
party purposes wherever lucrative posts or 
so-called honours are .at the disposal of a party 
executive," Modern Democraces. (U, 503). “Of 
these faults . (1) tho power of money to pervert 
administration or legislation, (2) the tendency to 
make politics a gainful profession, (3) extravagance 
in administration •• * have been observed in all 
governments, though the forms of all three are 
now different, and their consequences more serious ” 
(II, 504). 

The solution of the dilemma, suggested 
by the principles indicated in tho Sntrifis, 
seems to be that ex-officio expenses, of travell- 
ing, housing, etc, should be paid from the 
public funds, but no cash salaries or 
allowances or personal expenses ; and, finally, 
that, as inducement to shoulder the burden 
and do his best, distinctive honour should be 
paid to the legislator as such ; power , in the 
sense of official authority, should bo entrusted 
to the (mostly salaried) executive, with 
responsibility to the legislature ; and wealth 
as such, should bo expressly and specifically, 
by public law, ranked below honour , which 
should rank first, and power, which should 
rank second. It will be found on scrutiny 
that human instinct has always ranked these 
throe in this order, and is doing so today ; 
but, because tho psychology of tho subject 
has been lost sight of, therefore it is done 
in an utterly imperfect and ineffective 
manner. That which nature itself indicates 
as right and proper, has only to be clearly 
recognized and regularized, in order to 
influence the administration of human 
affairs beneficially. 

If this is done, and the suggestions of 
the old Smritis, embodying the genius, the 
spirit, the individuality, the traditions of 
India, are utilized duly, it will be found that 
tho three problems, mentioned by ft. B. Shaw, 

ll— ti 


of (1) qualifications, (2) tests, (3) persuasives, 
are all capable of satisfactory solution. For 
a more systematic application of the sugges- 
tions to modern Indian conditions, the reader 
may refer to the text and the appendix of 
the Outline Scheme of Swaraj published by 
Deshabaudbu C. R. Das and the undersigned 
in 1923. * 

Uufortunately, the insane communal dis- 
putes that have been and are occupying and 
disturbing all minds in this unhappy country; 
the fetish of “practicalism ” which obsesses 
most of the educated-minds that are 
engaged in the work of political reform — “prac- 
ticalism” in different yet allied forms, “Let 
us not talk in the air”, “Dou’t indulge in 
impatient idealism,” “We don’t waut 
doctrinaire philosophizing”, “Don't look too far 
ahead”, “One step enough for me”, “Enough 
for the day is the evil thereof”, “A bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bush,” etc.; the 
glamour of Western political aud economic 
words and methods, and of legal phrases and 
conventional maxims, drawing unjustifiablo 
sustenance and power from tho misused 
realities and results of Western science— ‘the 
nations which have aeroplanes and submarines 
and machine-guns and devastating explosives 
must also necessarily have sound political 
and economic aud legal maxims and practices 
and arrangements— even though they have 
all been trying very hard to cut each 
other’s throats very recently, and are still 
looking askance and growling at each other;”f 
tho feeling that enslaved India’s past can 
have no lessons to give except by contrast, 
a feeling strengthened by the awful retrogres- 
siveness, the crass narrow-mindedness, tho 
blind self-seekiDgs of the orthodox pandits 
and Maulvis and professional religio-political 
leaders ; tho lack, on the part of many, 
perhaps most, of the active aud prominent 


* Tho speech of the undersigned, _ in support 
of a motion of amendment, re Qualifications of 
legislators, made on the last day of the .‘■e.'sions 
of the All Parties Convention at Calcutta, (from 22. 
12. 192d to 1. 1- 1929) and published as an 
appendix to the Keport of tho proceedings of tho 
Convention will also supply fuller details and 
comments on some of tho jxunt-s touched on in 
the text aliovc. 

t By the way, this .fat t diould suggest to 
British politicians, tho desirability of mailing tho 
Japanese (as racially . neutraM suzerain oyw 
all the countries and nations of huroj>e. including 
Britain, to keep tho peace bet* eon them, as the 
good British are doing between Hindu and 
Mudim here. 
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thumb. Medical practice without knowledge 
nnntomv and nhysiolosy and many other 
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political workers of tho country, of deep 
nod sympathetic study of the ancient 
Sanskrit literature ; the consequent impatient 

rejection of the sound, together with the 
worn-out or corrupt, ideas of the East, 
md tho hasty acceptance of and obsession 
hy the bad, together with the good ideas 
of the West ; and, almost more than all else 
the exigencies of the rush and hustle of 
day-to-day politics —these leave no mcUna- 
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thumb. Jledical practice without knowledge 
of anatomy and physiology and many other 
sciences is quackery. So political practico 
without knowledge of the psychology and 
philosophy of human nature is tho most 
mischievous and dangerous charlatanism 
and chicanery. . .. 

Individualism and socialism are both 
necessary. Individual and society, I ana 
“we” are both obviously indispensable to 
each ’other. To suppress either is inevitably 
to sud cress tho other also. Absolute 
“Equality” homogeneity, is to he found 
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bo greatest happiness of the greatest number 
by utilizing these principles, and will secure 
equality — also, but in the sense of equitable 
partition of the luxuries of life, which are 
the only and the best and strongest 
incentives to hard and effective and 
high-class work. Even Bolshevik Russia 
requires educators and scientists, and in 
very largo numbers. The idea of attracting 
the best in sufficient numbers by giving 
them attractively high pay— does not pay ! 
iThero is not money enough. And more, 
those who are attracted by money are not 
good enough real scientists and real 
educators ; they are only money-makers ! 
The small cash-pay necessary for necessaries 
must bo eked out with “honour”-pay. So 
soldiers and captains and generals are 
needed, and also executive policemen and 
magistrates and administrators of various 
kinds ; as in poor Japan, which canuot afford 
to pay high salaries, like plutocratic U. S. A. 
and Britain, to its public servants, they 
have to bo satisfied with the power of 
authority besides the necessary pay. So 
leaders and guides and managers of wealth- 
production arc needed ; and Bolshevik 
Russia, too, despite vaunted equality, and 
abolitiou of private property, etc, finds itself 
compelled to take the help of foreign 
capitalist concessionaires on the terms of 
these latter, and let them make money. 
And it is doing all this with a very 
ill grace, a very evil grace, with a 
great deal of confusion and dissatisfaction 
and oppression of aud misery to the pcoplo 
(even according to the most favourable reports) 
— because it does not recognize what nature, 
human nature, is loudly shoutiDg in its 
ears ; because it has not solved tho crucial 


problem of politics, governs by means of a 
Presidium, i.e., a clique, a cabal, a caucus, 
or oven by a single dictator, and has not 
secured genius plus virtue, character plus 
talent, intellectual plus ethical fitness, 
goodness plus experienced knowledge, self- 
lessness phis wisdom, for its legislature. 

It is by no means impossible to utilize 
the solution suggested here, even when 
society is not regularly hut only instinctively 
and more or less imperfectly, organized, 
as it is in all countries today. But in the 
setting of a regulated social organization, 
as very broadly indicated above, the crucial 
problem of political science and art would 
be solved of itself, because a sufficient 
number of the best typo of legislators uould 
always be available among individuals in 
the third stage of life, retired from 

competitive bread-winning or money 

making, looking upon tho whole community 
with the benevolent eyes of patriarchal help- 
fulness (which universal kindness of feeling 
is not possible to one still engaged in 
competition), possessed of tho fullest 

experience of some one important’ department 
of tho natioual life, possessed of knowledge 
of human nature through having reared a 
family in the midst of other families, 
possessed of neccssay leisure, possessed of 
good name aud fame and the trust and 
confidence of a large circlo of fellow- 

countrymen, free of dependence and depen- 
dents, which and who confuse judgment, and 
able to bring dispassionate and disinterested 
wisdom to bear on all matters of public 
welfare in such a way as to preserve a 
due balance between and give just help and 
promotion to all right interests. 
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BRITAIN’S PROBLEM OF MARKETS 
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T UB Great War brought about many 
’radical and far-reaching changes in 
C old world ' order. It gave me to 

thought currents throughout the d 
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protecting their development With this end 
in view the “Buy Empire Goods" movement 
was brought into existence. Empire exhibi- 
tions such as. tliB ono at Womb ey, trade 
deputations to Dominions such as the visit M 
flipiiNiu Turd PrivvSeal. are greatly 
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contained. Her In elihood and prosperity depend 
rnpon her exporting power. About four-fifths 
of her supply of wheat and flour, and three- 
fifths of the supply of meat are imported. 
All of the cotton she uses, nine-tenths of the 
wool and timber and more than one-third of 
the iron ore must be had from abroad. 
Co»l is the only important raw material in 
which Great Britain is self-supporting It is 
only by exporting manufactured goods that 
the incoming supplies of food and raw mate- 
rials can be maintained. Britain's exports, 
which are of supreme importance, are about 
19 per cent less now than they were in 1913, 
while her imports are about 14 per cent 
greater. Exports have risen in the last four 
years by 4.6 per cent, but imports have gone 
up 7.9 per cent. The report of the Internal 
Revenue Commissioners shows that in 1928 
the estimated gross income of the nation 
was the lowest since the year 1918-19. 

This situation makes it clear that Britain 
has not yet come through her post-war 
economic difficulties as happily as France 
or Germany. Among her many troubles 
the problem of unemployment has become 
a perennial canker. "Whatever happens 
to deliveries in kind, it seems probable 
that a considerable proportion of the 

1.200.000 British miners and their families 
never again will be able to live ' by local 
digging, since German reparations coal has 
cut down the Continental demand for British 
coal^— Britain's principal export before the 
war. From September 1919 to the end of 
1928, France, Belgium and Italy received 

84.666.000 tons of German coal. While in 
1913 Great Britain sold to these three coun- 
tries 24,454,000 tons of coal, she sold only 

17.947.000 tons to them in the year 192 8. It 
is this loss of European market that is 
causiug unemployment and misery among 
the mining population of Great Britain. 

Britain .vsd Dominion - Diversity 

An imperial federation can undoubtedly 
solve some of. Britain’s difficulty, hut there 
are certain diversities in taste aud policy, 
even in the Dominions that are British in 
raco and English in speech, aud these differ- 
ences impedo any such movemeut for an 
economic unity. “If Britain is to increase her 
exports to CauaUa, certain adaptations are 
necessary,” says the Report on Overseas 
Markets of the (British) Committee on Indns- 
• Trade. “Canada will not buy from 
Britain on the score of quality only. Styles, 


standards, usage and advertising cowrnou to 
Canada and the United States differ in many 
instances from those prevailing in the 
United Kingdom Another factor affecting 
British exports to Canada is the latter’s 
rapid progress iu the production of fully 
manufactured goods suitable to the home 
market” These observations apply also to 
some of the other Dominions which are better 
developed economically. Nevertheless, it 
caunot be said that the movement to bring 
about a closer economic relationship between 
the component parts of the Commonwealth 
will result iu total failure because of those 
differences. 

The growth in population and increase in 
exports of the Dominions have made it 
possible for them to import more from 
Great Britain. In 1925 Great Britain 

received from the Dominions and colonies 
27 per cent of her total imports, while 
they took from her 46 per cent of her 
total exports. Of the Dominion and colonial 
imports 38 per cent came from Great 
Britain, and of the Dominion and colonial 
exports 36.6 per cent were sold in Great 
Britain. But when the Domiuions’ 
trade relations with the United States are 
compared with those of the mother eountr}’, 
we find Britain to be in a les*s favourable 
situation. Nevertheless, the British trade with 
her colonies, relatively speaking, shows a 
slight increase in some cases, but the move- 
ment for economic co-operation, which is 
expected to play an important role in both 
British and colonial production aud trade, is 
far from being effective or satisfactory. 

It bas already been noted that Great 
Britain must import four-fifths of her wheat 
and flour, three-fifths of her meat, all of her 
cotton, one-third of her iron ore and niue- 
tentbs of her wool and timber. She needs, 
therefore, to buy food and raw materials from 
her colonies and send them manufactured 
goods. The present propaganda to promote 
Dominion co-operation is being carried on in 
the hope of supplementing the shrunken 
European market for British goods by enlarg- 
ing the colonial consumption. The inhabitants 
of the British Isles are also induced to buy 
more of their supplies from the empire and 
less from foreign lauds. But according to 
the computation of Evans Lewin of the Koval 
Colonial Institute, about <5 per cent of 
Britain’s imports in the year 1913 came from 
foreign countries aud the rest from the empire. 

In li)2L the foreign imports had fallen to 
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61) per cent, but in 1927 they bad risen to 
73 per cent These iigures, however, indicate 
that there has been little progress in develop- 
ing the imperial sources of supply for Britain. 
What renders commercial exchange within 
the empire most difficult is the development 
of Dominion industries which react against 
Great Britain’s trade. 

Dominion Nationalism 

Economic co-operation within the empire 
is hindered further by the rise of nationalism 
intho Dominions. Though the ideal of an 
imperial federation bccamo popular early to 
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Dominions would ouly result in^ reducing 
the empire to pieces. The Dominions are, 
no doubt, loyal to the Crown, but that does 
not mean that they are prepared any longer 
to swallow the doctrine of Britain’s supre- 
macy. If they allow tho routine business of 
tho empire to be carried on by Britain, it 
is only for old times’ sako and for the sake 
of convenience. Thus post-war nationalism 
in the Dominions lias thrown to the winds 
as a sanctified superstition, the \ictomn 
conception of tho Empire as a happy family 
of obedient daughters presided over by a 
capable but autocratic mother. 

How this new spirit of separatism is 
working within the empire has been demons- 
trated on several occasions at the sessions of 
the Assembly and the Council of the League 
of Nations. Instead of seven votes pili ng 
together for imperial advantages, they often 
null apart because of tho clash of opinion 
and ’interests within tho Commonwealth. 
Recently Great Britain pressed on tho aUen- 
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latter do not hesitate to assert themselves. 
Take, for instance, the stand Australia has 
taken on the question of Empire Free Trade. 
Commenting on the recent debate in the 
British House of Commons, Mr. Seulin 
declared that it was hopeless to expect 
Australia to agree to Empire Free Trade. He 
pointed out further that since Australia 
was engaged in building her own industries, 
Lord Beaverbrook’s plan would be detrimental 
to the interest of Australian industries, as it 
would remove tariff protection from the 
manufacturers. “We believe,” lie asserted 
emphatically, “in giving preference to 
Australian products and thereafter preference to 
Britain and the Dominions.” Being indepen- 
dent, Australia legislates for herself and 
provides protection for her infant industries, 
irrespective of how that legislation affects 
Great Britain or the other members of the 
Commonwealth. Finding that Australian high 
tariff and trade regulations greatly obstruct 
her trade with Australia, Great Britain has 
made several overtures, but Australia is mind- 
ful only of her own interests. Since the hmd 
is rich in its resources, Australians do not 
want it to be a mere source of raw 
materials for the mother country ; they want 
to develop it rapidly and make it take its 
place amoDg the leading industrial and 
prosperous countries of the world. Hence 
they are unwilling to give preferences in 
respect to commodities which they produce 
or plan to produce themselves. 

South Africa is much like Australia in 
its stand on the question of trade with Great 
Britain. Last year when the Germano-South 
Africa Trade Treaty was debated, General 
Hertzog declared : ‘It is in our interests to 
he friendly and to co-operate with every 
part of the Empire, but if that means we 
are to be hostile to or estranged from any 
other part of the world, I refuse to associate 
myself with that view.” He further 
maintained that the interests of South 
Africa came first, and they were not going 
to have their hands tied so as to prevent 
their entering into treaties with other coun- 
tries. It is needless to mention in detail 
the opposition that this treaty stirred up in 
the British ranks. Though the action of the 
South African Government might appear as a 
slight to its best customer, yet it clearly 
shows tho new national spirit of tho Domi- 
nion. and its desiro to exercise its rights 
resulting from the international recognition 
of South Africa’s national status. 


Then again the suggestion of bringing the 
various colonies and mandated territories in 
Africa under the British flag within a federa- 
tion has given rise to sharp differences of 
opinion The Dutch, the Germans and English- 
men are not as one with regard to tho 
future status of the African territories. In 
the minds of the Germans in Africa, there is 
a lurking suspicion that the British plan is 
to bring about a consolidation of the British 
territories from Egypt to the Cape. Though 
annexation of those territories is incompati- 
ble with the principles of the League, yet 
Germans entertain grave suspicions about 
British intentions. Since they hope to get 
back their territories in course of time, they 
are unwilling to fall in line with any empire 
scheme in Africa. The situation is further 
complicated by the fact that the Africans 
and Indians are demanding their full share 
of power. Even in those regions wheie the 
white colonization is proceeding effectively, 
the disproportion between the wju'tes and 
blacks is really great. In the background of 
the conflict oner fiuds the latent fears of tho 
whites that they will someday bo submerged 
by the coloured races. Thus the problems in 
Africa have become intensified by racial 
differences and local nationalism which often 
express themselves in Anti-British outbursts 
as in .South Africa, though not in such 
frequency. 

From the point of view of political 
nationalism, there is a basic difference 
between South Africa and Australia and 
New Zealand. While the latter two are 
essentially British in population, tho former 
has always been mainly Dutch. Tin's racial 
difference makes it easier to understand the 
anti-British attitude of the South African 
Nationalist Party. It is anti-imperial, anti- 
Empire-building. Being different in race it is 
natural for them to want to be outside the 
British Empire. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, if the slogan of .the Nationalist Party 
seems to he “Great Britain Last.” The 
Nationalists resent the idea of Empiro Tariff 
fences or any tiling imposed on the people 
which limits their freedom of action. 
They hold independence to be safer than the 
loosest bond within tho Empire. Thus 
nationalism in South Africa is making 
Britain’s trade relations with that Dominion 
Jess effective than what Britain would like. 

Canada and Great Britain 

Canada is unlike Australia and South 
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T HERE is a radical difference between man’s 
ambition and his aspiration for the 
complete. Ambition goes on adding to the 
parts ; it is a mathematical process. Aspira- 
tion seeks tiie growth as a whole ; it is 
life’s own process. The monarch who rules 
Western society to-day is ambition, he is 
furiously indulging in a bacchanalia of 
numbers and quantity, quantity which can 
have no end. Yet life has its rhythm, the 
balance of proportion, the poetry of limits. For 
the purpose of life, mere quantity of food 
is unmeaning ; it is assimilation which is 
essential. This assimilation becomes possible, 
if the quantity of food comes within the 
full range of its mastery, and the period of 
mastication and digestion is- in consonance 
with life’s rhythm. 

The boastful hugeness, which always tries 
,to exceed life’s beautiful simplicity of limits, 
is an exaggeration : that is to say, it is 
puffed up by the crowding of the non-essential, 
which, like a noxious weed, grows only to 
choke the essential into insignificance. Thus 
overladen Education, bursting with a miscel- 
lany of subjects, is fostered at the cost of 
true culture ; a prodigious quantity of printed 
stuff" is continually poured upon the mind 
of the people, allowing the fertile soil of 
creation to be buried under its sand. 


Commerce, which is abnormally big, is busily 
engaged in over-production and is trying 
to dig channels for its torrents of surplus 
across the unwilling breast of the earth. It 
diverts an enormous part of time and energy 
from life’s field of creation to tlie imbecility 
of an endless repetition of things. 

Some time ago there appeared in the 
papers news of a bird shoot in which a 
party of merry-makers, belonging to a high 
position, took part. The number of their 
innocent victims ran into thousands. The 
blood flowed abundantly ; but I am sure, not 
the tinge of a blush was evident in the 
distinguished cheeks of these people, who 
were proud of their appalling success. It 
is what they call a breaking of records, the 
most amazingly superficial of all satisfactions 
for a rational being, paying homage to un- 
meaning quantity worthy of a head-hunter. 
We all know with what an excitement of 
reverence these number-pickers keep count 
of some latest addition to their list of records 
measuring oven to a fraction of an inch, of 
a minute, or of a particle. This shallowness 
of- mind is productive of cruelty and decep- 
tion. When we artificially develop a longing 
for number for its own sake, a purely abstract 
sense of possession, then a standard of 
wrong valuation is established and the sacked- 
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beloir its pillars. The soffit of the copiog stone 
also was cut into a groove in which the top of 
the panel was fixed. The construction of 
this type of railing will be clear from the 
restoration. (Fig. 4). 

The Yasudeva shrine and the Pujari’s 
dwelling were originally surrounded by a 
solid railing on the north, west and south. 
Of these the north and south sides were each 
at its eastern end met by another railing, 
which was of the ordinary open type. Of 
these, again, the north side was just 28 feet 
distant from Kham Baba and 
passed 50 feet from there 
eastward before it was joined 
by the other railing. From 
these junctions branched off 
two subsidiary railings, which 
so met each other as to form 
two entrances, one in front 
of the shrine and the other 
in front of the Pujari’s dwell- 
ing, which, though they were 
together surrounded by the 
solid railing on the three sides, 
were separated one from the 
other by an open railing. 

Our attention was now 
directed to the Kham Baba 
itself. Was it in siiu ? If 
it was. what was its original 
ground level ? Every thing 
depended upon the reply to 
this question. For we were 
eager to know whether the 
original ground level of the 
solid and open railings and 
as well as of the retaining 
walls of the shrine very nearly coincid- 
ed with that of the column. If it did, 
then alone could we say that all these 
structural remains exhumed' by us belonged 
to the temple of Yasudeva in front of which 
the Greek ambassador erected a G&ruda pillar. 
The question was answered by sinking a 
trench in front of the Kham Baba (Fig. 5) and 
our joy knew no bounds when we found that 
the column was in situ and was practically 
on the same level a3 the structural remains 
just referred to. The trench revealed that 
the pillar continued to he an octagon right 
down to its lower end, that is, $> l" from 
the top of the platform, the first six feet 
of which being underground were found to 
be very finely dressed though not to such a 
■degree as to vie with the Asokan columns. 
Too dividing line between the rough and 


fine dressed surface must have coincided with 
the original grouud level. The pillar rested 
on a stone block aud was kept in the perpen- 
dicular by two pieces of iron aud two stone 
chips being driven in between them. 

This, iu brief, is an account of the 
excavations couducted ou the Kham Baba 
site hallowed by the memory of that Greek 
ambassador Heliodoros, who had become a 
Hindu and erected a Ganidadhioja in 
honour of Yasudeva. Oue important feature 
of these excavations is the discovery of the 


solid railing which is of a unique design, 
not known to have been found anywhere in 
India when it was first exposed. Traces of 
this kind of railing were no doubt afterwards 
unearthed by Sir John Marshall iu his exca- 
vations at Sanehi, but they were so few and 
far between that they could not have helped 
any archaeologist to piece them together and 
restore the original. Minor antiquities, such 
as fragments of pottery, metallic objects, 
coins and so forth were also picked up in 
abundance. But nothing can equal in import- 
ance the two iron pieces found below the 
Kham Baba which were doubtless Yu edges 
inserted to steady the column A^fc the 
suggestion of Sir John Marshall I ‘-cat one 
of them to Sir Robert lladfield who had more 
than once obliged the Archaeological Depart- 
ment by making analyses of iron implements 
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Of tlio import trade of South Africa, England 
enjoyed 06.8 in tho year 1913, while only 
89 fell to the share of tho United Mates, 
but by 1927 tho share of tho latter increas- 
ed to 15.1 while that of the former decliucd 
to 41.8. Similarly, Australia which exported 
to England about 41.3 per cent of her ex- 
poit goods in 1913 decreased it to 41.4 per 
cent in 1920. Whereas her export trade 
with tho United States, which was only 3.4 
in 1913, doubled, amounting to 8.7 m the 
vear 1926. As the Dominions grow more 
and more in wealth and power, tho United 
States seems to succeed in streng hcuing her 
economic ties even better than the mother 
country- Being young and of, the same 
economic ago and outlook, it is natural that 
tho British Dominions should be drawn more 
and more to America and her industrial 
philosophy. 

Scotland foii Scots 

The Anti-Empire policy is strong not 
, m South Africa but also in the Irish 
Free State and its influence there has become 
M U™ to need oommeot g But 
mteiests one rapidly in Wales and 

T'S Wes is demanding selt- ? oveni- 

nmn^aud olso sepnrato^repr^entation^m^ tlm 
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have its own * alords , Scotlaad "nuts to 
affairs In »fh™ England 0 ien as the other 
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today. 
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Such is the spirit controlling the various 
parts which make up the British Empire. 
This survey shows how sweeping is the 
change that has been brought about by the 
World War in the nature of the former 
British Empire. It is clear that the tendency 
to become one’s own manufacturer is strong 
not only in the independent nations of the 
world, but also in the self-governing 
Dominions of the British Commonwealth. 
Though the Dominions have been induced 
to give preferential rates to goods made in 
Britain, they do not grant even this favour 
to commodities which they produce them- 
selres. For an imperialist, a colony exists 
only to serve as a source of raw materials 
for the mother country and market for her 
finished products. But the post-war colonies 
will not stand this nonsense any longer. 


Each of the Dominions wants to exist as 
an entity for itself first and then for the 
mother country and the Dominions. The 
demand of the Dominions for economic 
independence, the impoverishment of many 
of Britain’s former customers as a result 
of the war, the increased industrialization 
of other nations, the relatively high cost of 
British productions and the rise of America 
as Britian’s rival are the chief factors which 
make the problem of re-adjusting Britain’s 
economy to a new age a very difficult one, 
in spite of the much boasted imperial 
economic unity of the British Empire. The 
present trade situation of Great Britain leads 
one to pessimistic conclusions, but no one 
is competent enough to forecast accurately 
what is going to be Britain’s economic 
future 


ISemiuiscciices of Swami Vivekauamla and Sister Mvedita 

Br X AGENDRAN ATH GUPTA 


Swash Tiv ek asasda 

E X November, 1897, Swami Vivekananda 
came to Lahore. We knew each other, 
for vre had been together at college and 
had met once or twice afterwards. At this 
time lie was at the height of his fame. He 
was the most striking figure at the Parliament 
of Religions in Chicago and had made a 
great impression in America and England by 
his lectures and remarkable personality. He 
had enthusiastic followers in those countries, 
and on his return to India he met with a 
great reception wherever he went. At Lahore 
a public demonstration had been organized. 
There were a number of people at the rail- 
way station to meet him and to take him 
in procession to a large honso in the city. 
I was also there and told him that he might 
come over to my place if he wanted a little 
rest. One of his disciples, Suddhananda, a 
young mati who had come up by himself 
from Aiubala and who is now the Secretary 
of the Ramkrishna Mission at Bclur, was 
then staying with me. Yiveknnanda accom- 
panied by another disciple. Sadananda, came 
to my bouse the same night and stayed with 


me all the time he was at Lahore. Day after 
day, whenever I was free from work and 
again late into the night, we talked and I 
wondered how the somewhat silent and by no 
means brilliant boy 1 had known at college 
had grown into a dynamic personality with 
marvellous powers of conversation and a 
magnetism which drew all people to him. 
He could hold his own anywhere and in any 
company. His enthusiasm glowed like a white 
flame. His passionate patriotism filled me 
with admiration. He often spoke of the 
burning patriotism of the Japanese. There 
were periods of exaltation when his words 
rang with prophetic fervour. He professed 
his willingness to go to jail if it would benefit 
the country. Then there were other moods 
when he laughed and jested brimming over 
with good humour. He was a fine singer 
and a good musician. He told mo with the 
utmost frankness of all his experiences since 
he had come under the influence of Ram- 
Lrislma Paramliamsa. I have mentioned some 
of these in an essay that I have written about 
my personal reminiscences of Swami 
Yirekauanda. 

He delivered three lectures at Lahore of 
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which the one on the Vedanta lauks among 
his greatest utterances. Daring his -stay at 
Lahore there was a remarkable incident 
which may be recalled here. The citizens of 
T ‘ihoro save a garden party to Swann 
Vivekauanda in the # grounds of the Town 
Ilall in the Gol Bagh. There was a Parsi 
gentleman, whom I knew well , lmng opposite 
the Got Bngh. Ho was standing . near the 
grounds watching tho crowd when Swann 
vTvebmnuda came up to him and aitodtom 

gentleman, who is still one settled jn 

lionds, JS-*. and he 

business. Some m J sea visions of a 
began to have dreams b(j4 him aQ d 
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Slot 
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last time I saw him was at tho Belur 
Math shortly before fiis death. 

Sister Nivedita 

I first saw Sister Nivedita at Srinagar, 
Kashmir, where sho was staying with Mrs. 
Ale Bull and Miss McLeod. When Sister 
Nivedita passed away in 1911 I was just 
recovering from a very severe illness. 
Lying in my bed f wrote a brief tribute to 
her memory under the nom dc plume of 
“Novalis/’ This appeared in the Tribune ; of 
which I was in charge for the second time 
and was published in other papers. I shall 
reproduce those notes hero for record in 
my recollections. . 

Out of the silence of months I emerge to 
mv a tribute of memory to one who has 
iust crossed the borderland and passed ou 
L the Beyond whence comes neither whisper 
nor message to the laud of tho living. 
Margaret Noble-Sister Xivcdita-is dead 
ifd her work has been accomplished. 
When it comes to bo put together that 
work may not amount to much, because 
the time vouchsafed unto her was so sho 
“i sho had perhaps no premonition of the 
ancel-wings that had boon beating about 
her, summoning her silently to where her 

“•To'qtS, ta? sho brought to boar 
T !“ “mrt sho did doseno to bo 
-“ U d ^seldom dido. n.o^or^non. 
generous n«t“r « o[ ,„ dia a „d with 

cause so ““W",, auJ hopefulness. Ono 
so much out -i |iM hcr jovo for 
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India . a ^1 it. for how many of them 
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of our time together. Our boats were 
moored close to the guest-house of the 
Yfaharaja. Some way up the river Jhelurn, 
heyond the Residency, was a boat in which 
there were three lady disciples of Swami 
Yivekananda, Nivedita being one of them. 
One morning as I came back from a stroll 
I stepped into Vivekananda’s boat and found 
the three ladies there and introductions 
followed. Nivedita looked quite young 
and handsome. She had a full figure and 
a high colour and though her eyes 

were very bright and vivacious she 
did not appear like a blue-stocking or a 
very intellectual woman. But first appearances 
are frequently deceptive. 

The Jhelurn was flowing rippling below 
the keel of x the boat. A cool, fresh morning 
breeze stirred the water into little wavelets 
flecked with fleeting foam. Over away in 
the distance towered Takht Suleiman with 
the pillar on the top. On the bank were 
poplars and chinars with apple and pear 
trees laden with fruit And so, halt 
■observant and half oblivious of the glorious 
nature outside, we fell into an animated 
■conversation. Sister Nivedita had a musical 
voice and spoke with the earnestness of an 
enthusiast She wanted information on a 
hundred subjects. Swami Yivekananda 
pointed his finger towards me and smiled, 

, “'Yes, yes, pick his brains. He willgive 
you all the information you want. when 
leaving, one of the elderly ladies asked me 
to come and have tea with them the 
following afternoon. _ , 

After they had gone Swami Yivekananda 
told me a great deal about Sister Nivedita, 
her great accomplishments and the range of 
knowledge, her passionate devotion to India. 
Then he told a little story. They bad just 
returned from Amarnath, the famous shrine 
among the snows in Kashmir. Yivekananda 
had walked with the other pilgrims. As a 
young ascetic he had tramped over a great 
part of India. Sister Nivedita had a dandy. 
When they had proceeded only a few stages 
she noticed an old woman among the 
piligrims and saw that she was walking 
painfully and laboriously with the help of a 
stick. Nivedita promptly got out of the 
dandy, put tho old woman into it and walked 
all the way out and back from the shrine. 
When I asked her afterwards about it, she 
said she had two blankets, slept on the ground 
aud never felt better in her life.- 

never saw her in Srinagar again. 1 


received a letter which necessitated my 
immediate return to Lahore and I left the 
next morning asking Swami Yivekananda to 
make my excuses at the tea party. 

A few days later I met her at Lahore. 
She was staying with the other two ladies 
at Nedon’s hotel and we met almost every 
day. Sometimes we would keep on talking 
till late at night, one of the other ladies 
quietly sitting by and listening to the 
bewildering raDge of our conversation, liiere 
was hardly a thing relating to India that we 
did not discuss. She frequently praised the 
judicial balance of the cultured Indian mind 
and the passionlessness of its outlook. 
Everything about her was sincere, frank and 
pure, while her unaffected modesty was as 
charming as it was admirable. And I saw 
that she° was a woman with an extraordinary 
intellect, of extensive and accurate reading. 
She was extremely impulsive, but every 
impulse was generous and her earnestness of 
purpose was consuming. 

She wanted me to show her the city. 
Would she like to drive through the mam 
streets, as the lanes were too narrow for 
carriages to pass ? No, she preferred to walk. 
A little slumming, I suggested, and she 
smilingly assented. So one fine morning we 
entered the city by the Lohari Gate, and 
tramped for about two hours, passmg through 
every street and lane in the city. She was 
greatly interested in everything she saw— 
the children who stared at her open-mouthed, 
the women veiled and unveiled, the men who 
lounged at street corners, the Brahminy bulls 
lapping the rock salt exposed for their use 
on the market stalls, the crowded houses. 
Sko took in everything and asked questions 
about everything. On coming out of tho 
city we took a carriage and I drove her 
to the hotel. . c 

There were other experiences, ibo Kam 
Lila was going on. We drove out to see it 
The other ladies stayed in the carnage, out 
Sister Nivedita got down and wanted to go 
into the crowd. As I accompanied her, 
a policeman on duty, seeing an EngJisn 
woman, began hustling the people and thrust- 
ing them aside to make a passago for her. 
Tn an instant Sister Nivedita s 
demeanour changed. The blood rushed to . 
face and her eyes flashed indignant n re , 
going up to the policeman she exclaimed, 
“What right have you to push these people . 
You should be run in for assault >.ho 
spoke in English, bccauso she did not know 
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U,o languago of till) country. Tho policeman 
did not understand her words, but there was 
no mistaking her gesture and look. Iho 
"on to mod to me hclptesly for - «*£ 
tion, and when ho got it, ho shi rank m i», 
looking sheepish ou^Tang™ 

SrSi“tc? Nivedita. turned to - Wg 

I told her a low fact5 -. p,i cu tta and was 

I met hernext in Calcutta^ phc0 
Startled by the eliMge h hj colo „ r 0 f 
in her »PP??™ D S a “appeared. She had 
her complexion had “ both intellcc- 

growll pale and thin . 1 rouo d ber neck 

Lai and spin nal- f' a ,,XS bea*- She 

a slender ch-n jj ra hmadmrim she was 
lookfd quite ‘J 10 ,"| wd been living on a 
For several weeks, sne gho had taken 

plantain and »*“<>£*? '„f north Calcutta 
a small liouso in the he '■ BcI)Eali girls on 
and was teaching a Woulll not- some 

ffir&Svsag 


tllQ Ilia.*"*-, 

In Dr. J- v - 


varied ^ 


I met her at the iiouso of the American 
Consul General in Calcutta in earnest 
conversation with Atr. Okakura, the ''ell- 
known Japanese thinker and writer. I hearu 
her speaking in public. She was a most 
eloquent and fascinating speaker, but Her 
thoughts and language were sometimes above 
the comprehension of the average audience. 
As a writer tho charm of her style abide, 
in her books. But I am thinking of the 
individual and not tho writer-tlio clear, 
strenuous purpose, tho fervour of faith, the 
human sympathy, tho transparent sincenlj, 
the selfless devotion to work. 

On one occasion, accompanied ky a 
friend, I went to see her in her house in 
rSitta. We were told by another lady 
SHf in tho house that Sister -\ivodita 
Ss seriously ill, suffering from meningitis. 
She wiS betag treated by Dr. Nilratan sircar. 
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1 sa ^ 1 S SSL the Iudiau National 
few minutes '' * Io t,e u that dt y. We 

Congress S for time and there 
were both L Vu j UO w she has 

“ ot T her rest f peace everlasting, but 

CfST?Ja&. bT wonderfuiiy pure 
hS whito and fragrant as a lily. 
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“The Arab Revolt and the Massacre of the Jew s 
in Palestine” 

In my article on the Arab Revolt which has 
disappointed Mr. Golam Murtaza, I have made it 
clear beyond doubt tliat I believe in Arab 
independence. As an advocate of Asian independence, 
1 cannot but support the national aspirations of 
the Arabs or other people. 

I am opposed to religious fanaticism of (hose 
who commit political murders under the pious 
cloak of religious indignation. Mr. Golam Murtaza 
acknowledges that the "Wailing Wall affair was only 
a spark ” and the real trouble in Palestine lies in the 
political _ field. The Arabs allied themselies with 
the British and fought against the Tuiks (the co- 
religionists of the Arabs) on the solemn under- 
standing that the Arabs will achicie their indepen- 
dence. British statesmen . with their characteristic 
duplicity, at the back of the Arabs, made a secret 
understanding with the French that the Ftcnch 
might lalce Syria whereas the British w Aild keep 
conhol over Palestine. Later on, the same British 
statesmen, to gain financial anti political support 
of tlie Jews of all countries (especially those m the 
•Jnued States) gave assurance to them, through the 
Balfour Declaration, that the British will aid the 
Jews to establish a Jewish Homeland in Palestine. 

. Now the Jews have migrated and aie 
migrating into Palestine according to the Balfour 
Declaration. They are buying .up landed 
property, paying proper . compensation to the 
Arabs, and they are investing capital and seeming 
control over the raw-materials of the country. No 
one can say tliat the Jews have demanded any- 
thing beyond the assurances of the Balfour 
Declaration. In fact, British statesmen (Col. Wedge- 
wood and o there) have advocated and are working 
for the creation of the "Seventh Dominion” of 
the British Empire under the Jewish control, in 
Palestine. 

Now if any party is responsible for the loss 
of Arab rights— Arab independence m all Arabia 
including Palestine— then it is Great Britain, 
she haring broken her solemn pledge. Therefore, 
the.legitimate grievance of the Arabs should be 
against the British mandate. Had the Arabs risen 
against the British control over Palestine, and 
fought for their independence as the Syrians, did 
against French rule, they would have received 


the moral support of all who are advocates of self- 
determination. But when the Aiabs feeling their 
inability to fight against Btitish conti ol of 
Palestine, started a massacre of Jews, under 
the coier of a religious pietcxteien the advocates of 
independence could not but condemn it. The Jews 
did not assert their rights without the Balfour 
Declaration , and if the Balfour Declaration lias 
usurped Arab rights then they should stait a 
political agitation against the British control of 
Palestine and not against the Jews who ha\e come 
to Palestine because Britain has given a solemn 
undei taking for their protection. 

I may suj' here tliat in India many of 
the Moslem politicians use the cloak of leligious 
indignation against the Hindus for political 
purposes . and many Hindus have been 
murdered for political reasons (as the muider of 
Swann Sliraddhanaodat by the religious fanatics 1 
Many Hindu politicians a Do support “extra- 
territorial patriotism” of Indian Moslems with 
the idea of bunging about Hindu Moslem Unity ! 
I believe that the Hindus— all Indians— should 
support the cause of Arab independence, but must 
not support political assassinations carried on 
under the garb of religious indignation. Fuifher- 
moie I believe that while the people of .India 
should support the cause of independence of other 
Asian peoples, they should . not give any support 
to the spirit of "extra- territorial patnotisin” of 
any community in India. 

In conclusion, I may say . that tfie real grievance 
of the Arxb3 lies in the British betrayal of the Arab 
cause through the violation of a solemn agreement. 
It is cowardly on the part of the Arabs to attack 
the Jews who weie. brought in Palestine under- 
British protection, while accepting British mandate 
m Palestine. 

Wiesbaden, Germany Tajuk-vatk Dis. 

Dec. 31, 1929 


The Economic Condition of Indian Workers 


I read with great interest the splendid 
article on "Tea Garden Labourers m. Assam” by 
Mr. Jatindranath Sarkar. w. A., published , in the 
December issue of The Modern Renew. It is very 
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MKnitiCAnfc that the lAiquo of Nations, at j ho 
rdiucit of tho United Chrbtnn Council of India, 
sent Mm Mnthcson to prepare, a confidential 
report on tho subject of “economic .condition i m 
India.’* Tho League did not think it fit to send 
a man of tho integrity and ability of Dr. Rajani- 
kanta Das, who is employed as an expert in the 


office may not bo used as another anti-Indian 
propaganda machine. 


India.’ llio league uiu ouiuim 
a man of tlio integuty and ability of Dr. Rajani- 
lcanta Das, who is employed as an expert in the 
International l.ibour Office, of tho League of 
Tuitions to carry on an investigation on tho 
“economic conditions in India 1 or tho condition 
nfffim \vorkorJ. Thera is anti-Inta proro- 
U Z a \?5ria-vvido Kale li end n> mtelhscnt 
Tn.iinn lina any doubt about it. 


"Wiesbaden. Germany. 
Dec. 31. 1929 


Takajoatji I)as 


"Dominion Status and Independence Side 
by Side” 


C4n<U on a worid-wido sauo 
Indian has any doubt about it. 

It is miito natural that .tho British planters 
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In your article on ‘Dominion status and Inde- 
pendence Side by Side.’ you initiate an interesting 
line of research. Tho relative merits of Dominion 
status and independence have been canva«sca 
many times before now. But no one has yet 
attempted the tour <te force of demonstrating from 
real life that tho one is preferable to the other. 
It was good that you set yourself tins difficult 
task • but it was not good that .you should nave 
diverted your efforts to a side-issue. lor, " hat 
vou have really established in your article is 
certainly not what you promised your roadcre in 
the headline. , 

you have prmed the obvious fact that Canada 
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The Editor’s Note 

I am under no delusion that I have proved 
that the sole cause, the principal cause, or even 
one of the causes of Canada’s inferiority to the 
United States of . America in population, material 
prosperity, and intellectual, and creative achieve- 
ment is the fact that she is not independent and 
free like the latter. Though Mr. Majumdar asserts 
that in the title of my article I promised to 
establish some such thesis, such promise does not 
appear to me to follow from the heading. In any 
ease, I did not . propose to prove any such thing. 
Perhaps, not being a clear writer, I have not been 
able to make the drift of ray article understood 
even by intelligent and educated readers. My 
object was to set my readers thinking as. to the 
causes of Canada’s inferiority. That I did not 
indulge in any dogmatic assertion, but only raised 
questions and made tentative suggestions, will 
appear from the following sentences in my article 
among others : 

“May not the inferior achievement of the 
Canadians, then, be due to the fact that, living 
under the mgis or protection of Britain as a 
sub-nation, they have not yet fully felt the 
promptings of a distinct, independent and free 
nation to develop their powers in every direction 

to the utmost ? Does this explain the 

stunting of Canada to any extent ?” 

“The American States have about a quarter of 
the area of the contiguous Canadian provinces but 
nearly. three times as many inhabitants as the latter. 
"What is this striking difference in immediately 
adjoining areas due to ?” 

“It strikes mo that the political status of Canada 
may have had something to do with retarding 
its material prosperity and intellectual growth. 
Those who have personal knowledge and experi- 
ence of both U. S. A. and Canada may be able to 
say whether there is even a modicum of truth in 
my impression?’ 

Mr. Majumdar writes, “You have proved the 
obvious fact Uiat Canada is not quite as well off 
as U. S. A., and have advanced a hypothesis to 
explain it,” - Canada’s comparative backwardness 
may have been obvious to him all alone, but it was 
not obvious to me before I read the New Republic 
article about it and consulted some works to write 
my article. I was impelled therefore to advance a 
hypothesis to explain the “obvious.” If my 
hypothesis is wrong, 1 hope more competent and 
better-informed persons will advance other 
hypotheses with convincing proofs in reviews or 
journals other than mine. 

Mr. Majumdar says I have held up “to ridicule 
the colonial status which Canada enjoyed in the nine- 
teenth century.” Since receiving Ins criticism f have 
read my article twice. I do not find that I have 
anvwhero specifically referred to Canada’s colonial 
Status in the nineteenth century. As for "ridicule’’ 
to. the best of my knowledge of the meaning of 
tins word in the English language, which is not ray 
mother-tongue, I have not in mv article ridiculed 
any country or people. I did not know that 
a serious comparison of the position and 
achievements of two countries by means of facts 
(including statistic?) could be called, ndicule. But, 
pcrlups, as I had to write in a foreign language. 


what I intended to be taken as a serious, 
discusssion really reads like ridicule. 

I liave nowhere, assumed that Canada lias- 
been enjoying Dominion status of . the up-to-date- 
kind ever since she came under British mle. My 
limited knowledge of Canadian and British Imperial 
history has sufficed to save me from such a w long 
assumption. I have also a rough idea of the 
evolution of Dominion status since the fast World 
War. In fact, in the concluding paragraph of my 
article, I distinctly refer to tiie fact that Canada 
lias not yet enjoyed for a sufficiently long time 
her recently advanced political status to enable- 
one to judge of the results of such status. Let 
me quote the last few lines. 

"It is pot yet full four yeais since this definition 
of a Dominion was adopted. Time alone can show 
whether this new Dominion status will produce 
material and moral results equivalent to those of 
the independence enjoyed by the U. S. A. Tlifc 
enjoyment by Canada of the right of diplomatic 
representation abroad is also not of much longer 
duration. From the article of the Canadian writer, 
referred to in the first paragraph of my article, 
it does not appear what actual concrete benefit 
to Canada lias resulted from her new Dominion 
status and her right of diplomatic representation 
abroad.” 

There have been, since the World War, important 
developments regarding Dominion status. But 
tliat status existed before the war, and it was by 
no means insignificant. In fact, m relation to 
internal affairs, the Dominions enjoyed so much 
freedom that in his Congress presidential address 
in 1906 Dadabhai Naoroji voiced the political 
aspiration of India by saying that, the Congress 
wanted Swaraj or self-government like that of the 
self-governing British colonies or like tfiat of 
England. 

I shall quote some sentences, from two pre-war 
publications to show what Canadian self-government 
was then like. By the passing of "The British 
Noitli America Act," "on the 1st of July 1807, the 
Dominion of Canada came into existence. It was 
bom during the era of the American Civil War, 
and was planned to correct defects which timo 
had revealed in the American federation.’*" 
(Enryclopeedii Britannica. 11th edition, vol. v, 
published 1910). So the Canadian federation was 
in some respects an improvement on the American 
federation. 

It is interesting to find that even before 1S67T 
the Canadian Parliament was supreme in Canadian 
domestic affairs. In 1819 when. the Earl of Elgin 
was Governor, the .Canadian legislature parsed the 
Rebellion Losses Bill. "The. conservative minority” 
"appealed to London for intervention. The mob 
in Montreal burned the Parliament buildings and 
stoned Lord Elgin himself because he gave the royal 
assent to the bill. He did so in the face of this 
fierce opposition, on the ground that in Canadtan 
domestic affaire, the ■ Canadian Parliament must bo 
supreme.” ( Encyclopauha Britannica . 11th edition). 
Speaking of a period a few rears anterior, to 1SU, 
the same work says tliat “it became obvious that 
the provinces united had become too mijiortant 
to be held in leading strings." 

It is stated in the same work (1910), in relation 
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tvit 4 with tl w federal Parliament. , 
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neighbour the U. S. A. The question then which 
demands an answer is why her progress tas not 
oven approximated to that of the latter.. It should 
Ik> borne in mind that the Civil \\ar in America 
iuul caused a great set back . there at the time 
when Cauada became a Dominion. So both these 
countries started on a new career of progress at 
the same time. Thcro is another country, Japan, 
an oriental one, which began its career of moderni- 
zation exactly during the same penqd. There, 
-from 1SCG onwards the now spirit rapimy 
permeated the whole nation ; Progress became the 
aim of all classes, and the country entered upon 
a career of intelligent assumption which, m forty 
voaia. won for Japan a universally accorded place 
f„ tho ranks of tho . swat Occidental powers. 
(Encyclopadia Brilanntca. 11th edition.) 

Why is not only tho U. S. A. but /apan 
far ahead of Canada in almost every respect v.ith 
far more limited natural resources than the tatter t 
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(work or occupation). Is tticro auy authority, 
possessed of sufficient knowledge of the 
guilds mid karnias 0/ all persons of all ages 
and both sexes in Hindu India, and having 
adequate sense of justice and sufficient 
impartiality and power to enforco obedience, 
who can divide these persons into four groups? 
In these days of equality, liberty and frater- 
nity, would not there bo numerous rebels 
against his decisions? And remember, this 
work of fourfold division cannot be dono 
once for all. Sons and daughters do not all 
possess the giinas of their parents or follow 
the professions of their parents. Therefore, at 
each succeeding generation, there must bo a 
fresh fourfold division. Nay, oven that is 
an understatement A man may change his 
occupation once or raoro than onco in his 
life; a man of Brahman parentage may bo a 
cook, a priest and a petty trader at the same 
time; husband and wife may not follow tho 
same profession and may have different gums 
and a man may have different gunas at 
different periods of life. What authoritative 
person or persons can have tho power to 
constantly rc-arrango groups repeatedly, pro- 
viding satisfactorily for all these compli- 
cations ? 

No, tho Varnasrama solution will not do. 

Some praise has been bestowed on the 
system of caste for its providing every one 
born in a caste with some occupation, for 
preventing unlimited competition and am- 
bition, for instituting a sort of democracy 
within the caste, for making it possible to 
acquire great skill in crafts aud trades owing 
to their hereditary character, and so on. To 
some extent this praise is deserved, though there 
is no such hereditary physical transmission 
of acquired tastes, inclinations, character and 
skill as is generally and popularly believed. 
But we have to remember that in spite of 
caste there is greater unemployment and 
enforced idleness in India than in auy other 
civilized country and that there are also 
great competition aud ambition. Social 
democracy within each caste is at present 
more nominal than real; a highly educated 
rich man of anV caste certainly does not 
look upon and treat an illiterate and poor 
fellow-caste-raan as liis social equal. It is 
true that many of our hereditary craftsmen 
possess great skill. But not all. Moreover, 
owing to there not being infusion of fresh 
blood, fresh intelligence and fresh ideas into 
a craft-guild aud its methods and owing to 
comparative absence of competition, many of 
43—8 


our craftsmen havo become less skilled aud 
more characterless than the craftsmen of 
other countries which havo no caste. Take 
an example. In Calcutta, Chinese carpenters 
command much higher wages than Indian 
carpenters, because of their greater skill, 
greater reliability and greater industry. Again, 
among Indian carpenters Mussalmaus are to 
be fouud in greater numbers than Hindus. 

Owing to tho absence of hereditary caste 
in Western countries, some of tho greatest 
intellects havo devoted themselres to 
manufacturing industries and commerce aud 
surpassed our industrial and commercial 
classes. Our Ivshatriya warriors of old were 
matchless for bravery. Yet they could not 
prevent India from being conquered, because 
all the people of the country were not 
interested in defending it, and becauso 
strategy and methods of warfare and weapons 
remained unimproved, owing to men of 
superior intellect from outside the caste not 
having concerned themselves with their 
improvement 

Caste discriminates in favour of some 
persons and against others quite unreasonably 
and unjustly. I11 the same family brothers 
and sisters often differ markedly in physical 
strength and appearance, intelligence and 
intellectual achievement education, character, 
eta, and follow different professions. Yet 
those who are superior in those things do 
not despise and cut off social intercourse 
with those who are inferior, nor are any 
treated as untouchable. Men and women of 
the same caste differ in the same way and 
sometimes more ; yet there is social 
intercourse, interdining and intermarriage 
araoDg them. But persons of inferior caste 
are sometimes superior in strength, intellect, 
character, etc., to those of higher caste, and 
yet they are despised. 

Even if it be argued that literacy and the 
priestly profession imply and demand higher 
intelligence and character than the pursuit 
of other avocations for which literacy is 
not essential, which is not true, can any 
reasons be assigned as to why weavers, black- 
smiths, carpenters, potters, brass-smiths, etc., 
should not look upon one another as social 
equals, interdining and intermarrying with 
one another ? „ 

No, hereditary caste is a thoroughly 
unreasonable institution. Divisions into 
occupational groups may and do exist, as they 
do everywhere ; but there is no reason why 
they should be made hereditary and the 
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picked up in exc.tv.'itioiK. In reply I icccived 
two communtca ions from him, in tho second 
of which ho definitely informed me that tho 
material was genuine steel and that the speci- 
men consequently was of unusual interest ns it 
of such an cariy ago. This »\?s indeed 
a most astounding discovery. So long the 
use of steel in India before the Muhammadan 


ox metals, The meeting was opened by the 
Chairman, Sir Robeit lfadfield. with an- 
add! ess winch was reported in The Engineer 
d:j(ed ^ov 27, lDli And he wound up his 
mimes* with a prominent mention of this 
piece of stee), describing how it u as found 
and what the result of Ins chemical analysis 



The foflowing quotation 
from the above number of The 
Engineer will be read with 
extreme interest by {.dentists 
as well as laymen, by tho 
archaeologist as well as the 
general reader. “Before 
concluding”, said Sir Robert, 
“I should like to show a 
specimen of steel of unusual 
value and interest, bearing as 
it does upon tho title of 
of our subject, “The Hardening 
of Metals.” This specimen 
is probably the first to bo 
exhibited in modern times of 
an ancient piece of high 
carbon steel which lias been 


haidcned by quenching. T ho 
following is the analysis of 
its composition : 

Ctrl, on Si S. 1* Ui> Cr -Ni 
?l) .01 US 01) Ul StrcoS 10 5 


“It was possible to obtain 
a fractal e of the specimen, 
which weighed about 8 oz., 
was 3iu. in length, SVain. in 
breadth, in thick- 

nes^. This showed lino 
crystalline but rather brittle 
structure. After removing the 
scale the firiucll ball hardness 
number was found to bo lib. 
On cutting tho specimen 
through with a saw there was 
found to bo a quite fair 
proportion of the oiigmal 
nict.il still uuoxidised, 1 


View of Ivliam Baba showing the l’oition Concealed Underground 


period had not even been dreamt of. But 
this picco found at Bcsnagar was not only 
real steel, but a specimen of tho second century 
B. C. It was therefore uo wonder if this 
piece of steel "truck Sir ltobeit as of 
paramount importance. On Monday the 
23rd November Ifttl a discussion took place 
at the Faraday Society upon tho baldening 


, , rcciicd this specimen a few 

l ndergromid months ago from tho Superin- 

tendent of Archeology in 
Western India, .Mr. 1J hands il. nr. One of the 
special points is that, notwithstanding the 
large number of specimens of ancient iron 
and supposed steel I have examined during 
the last few ycais, none of them have con- 
tained sufficient; carbon to bo termed sicei 
in our modem time meaning. This specimen, 
as will bo seen from tho above analysis, con- 
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lio placed in watertight 


(lunlitics of mauhood nro not li mono'ply of 

compartments. M> Somo of tlio evil results of caste have 
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founding educational institutions of a high 
order. Instead of well-equipped colleges ' 
of the greatest efficiency, we have separate 
Kayastha, Bhumihnr, Jat and other colleges, 
which aro not well-equipped and quite 
efficient. 

Caste has been perhaps the greatest 
obstacle to social, economical and political 
progress in India. It has stood in the way 
of the solidarity of tho Hindu people .and 
prevented the growth of a compact nation. 
For where there is no mutual love and trust, 
there cannot be that cement which binds the 
parts together. 

I have already said that the contemptuous 
treatment of tho lower castes has led large 
numbers of them to leave the fold of Hinduism. 
Thus, there has been continual decrease of 
Hindus. Hindus can increase and could have 
increased tbeir uumbers by conversion from 
other religious communities. But these converts 
not being assured of an honourable place 
in the Hindu community, their number has 
been small. Those who leave Hinduism for 
other faiths, or their descendants, cannot bo 
reclaimed in large numbers for the same 
reason. In fact, so long as peoplo cannot 
obtain the same social status which they 
have or can havo among Christians ana 


Moslems, they cannot think of becoming 
Hindus. 

The system of caste narrows ono’s out- 
look and vision. Caste-riddon people cannot 
think nationally. They consider their “ caste 
to be the world in which they live, movo 
and have their being. 


The census reports of many provinces 
show that there is a great disparity m the 
numbers of men and women in many castes. 
There is a similar disparity in the number 
of unmarried boys and girls among them 
For this and other reasons, it is difficult 
among some castes to find brides and bnde- 
grooms. Were it not for caste and sub- 
casto restrictions, the field of selection would 
havo been wider and the dwindling away of 
some castes owing to tho paucity of women 
and, therefore, of marriage, could have been 
prevented. Tho paucity of women is 
particularly felt in some provinces and is a 
cause there of tho crimes of kidnapping and 
abduction. Were it not for caste and also 
to some extent for linguistic and cultural 
barriers, these difficulties could have been 
overcome by inter-provincial and mtcrcastc 
marriages. 

[Adapted from the Ft csideiitial Mdmsjehvactl 
„t 1 lie All-India Anti-caste Conference, Lahore, on 
December 28, 1022.] 
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fall to tho lot of an explorer and investigator. In 
later years he was equally indefatigable and equally 
enthusiastic in his efforts to free Finland. In the 
course of his wanderings in Morocco he must at 
times have been a source of considerable anxiety 
to Governors and others, who were more or less 
responsible for his safety, by his complete dis- 
regard of their orders *, but in whatever part of 
the world he visited he had the happy power of 
engaging people’s affections and lliU3 of laying the 
foundations of permanent friendships, whether among 
tho simple fishing folk of tho Shetland Islands 
or the fanatic Mahommedans of Morocco, nor 
was this power of attraction confined to men only 
as is. shown by his account of the proposal of 
marriage that ho received from a young lady at 
Capri. 

Westermarck is and clearly always has been very 
$PP v&sktim of tho beauties of JYirftrru and wherever 
he travels he gives us vivid pen-picturcs of the 
scenery ; knowing the Guildford and Dorking 
district of England one can fully understand ihc 
charm that this part of the country held for him. 

After reading these Memories one begins to 
wonder in which of the three sides of his career 
he achieved the greatest success whether as Teacher, 
Research-worker or Politician, In spite of his 
great achievements as a research- worker. one is 
inclined to suspect that his greatest results have 
been as a Teacner ; but that is a matter that only 
tho future can reveal. 

R B. S. S. 


The Case ron India : Bit John S. llouland \ 
M. A. (Cantab), F. Ji. Hist. 6'., London. J. M. 
Dent and Sons Ltd. 1929. Is-Cd net. 


Mr. Hoy land has written this, small book of 
173 pages after fifteen years’ stay in India, partly 
in a small country town, partly in a largo indus- 
trial city and partly amongst the villages and 
jungle tracts, engaged in educational and relief 
work. He is thus well qualified for the task he 
undertook to perform, .but . that . sympathetic 
insight, without which it is impossible to under- 
stand the mind of a people so entirely foreign 
as the Indians are to Europeans, is .not .common 
even among those who have long resided in India, 
and have been glad to leave this land of regrets 
at the end of their long residence. Mr. HoyJand, 
however, belongs to that rare band of foreigners 
who have the gift of sympathy and can therefore 
say something useful and instructive to Indians 
and their English rulers alike. 

The frontispiece is adorned with a portrait of 
.Mahatma Gandhi, for whom the author has the 
proroundest admiration and to whom he devotes 
achapter. The book is divided into two parts, 
lhe first . part deals with the factors in the 
present situation in India, and the second with 
the . Indian point of view. Hinduism, Islam, the 
British system, the birth of the new nation, and 
the attitude of our rulers to the whole problem 
are the factors : how an Indian foots at the 
west, at India, at Swaraj, at Religion, and at the 
future, are the subjects treated in the second 
part. It is not difficult to see, from the author's 
comments and observations here and there, that 


the Indian view point, is not unoften his own, 
at any rate he.has considerable sympathy for it. 

On the Hindu ideas of Dkarma , on caste, 
Ahimsa, Swaraj, the ideal of Indian, womanhood, 
the Guru-ideal, the San wynsi-ideal. tho policy of 
Satijagraha , and the like, the author's views are 
strikingly illuminating. 

According to the author, tie Bengali race is 
“the most advanced, enlightened and self-conscious 
of the Indian races.' 1 Time was when this 
appreciative reference to us was perfectly true, 
but now our brethren of other parts of India run 
us hard, and in tho competition for progress the 
Bengalis are being outdone by other Indians in 
many fields of activity. 

On Miss Mayo's notorious Mother India the 
author says tliat “the assertions made in that 
extremely ill-balanced onslaught upon Indian 
life iw one-sided and therefore false" and 
adds that “Miss Mayo’s choice of a title for 
her book was extremely unfortunate. It seemed 
in India to constitute a deliberate flouting, deriding 
and defiling of holy things. It was heartless 
blasphemy against the most sacred of all 
Goddesses.” 

"India feels, with a deep and growing resent- 
ment, that the Englishman is an insolent boor ; 
for he does not care to understand the country 
which he regards himself as owning, and is 
interested only in continuing to own and exploit 
her.” 

The Howlatt Act was “one of those fatal and 
tragic mistakes which poison almost beyond 
recovery the relationships of peoples.” 

Of Mahatma Gandhi the author says, amid 
much else, “Although he failed as a practical 
statesman, the fact remains that this ascetic and 
prophet has brought into the world a new type of 
national idealism, founded on the assertion . of 
great moral principles -The nationalism of which 
he is the leader and seer is in a sense a new 
‘ethical nationalism,' in a world where nationalism 
hitherto ha9 meant .too often aggressive and 
self-assertive violence.” , _ 

Regarding Hinduism the author says : I he 
genius of the people has regarded politico] 
relationships as of little importance, but social, 
moral and religious relationships as of. tremendous 
importance. The achievement of. India has lain 
not in the domain of constitutional experiment 
and advance, but in the development of a vast 
system of social organization— the caste system. 
It has lain, secondly, in the development of a type 
of life founded on the belief that moral issues 
underlie the whole universe and decide the destiny 
of every human soul bom into the world. .-It .has 
lain, thirdly, in a continuously developing insight 
into the things of the spirit— into the relations of 
God with man.” . , 

In the chapter on Islam, referring to the Heads 
I win— tails you lose* policy of the Mussalmans 
all along the line, the author says, more definite 
and privileged position of extra territoriality 
could he imagined in a modem democratic hiare 
and goes on to observe, “This problem of Hindu 
Mussalman relationships is absolutely fundamental 
to the future well-being of India, and to tne 
possibility, or otherwise of her attaining true 
unity and independence.” . , , . 

“In the main it must be .recognized that two 
men struggle for the mastery in tne average inaian 
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to-do. inoro moral, more tiU<* to help himself and 
others? And if ho is not. as honest people like 
Ynllabhblni l'.itot bcjlieve ho is not what n« it has 
(lovindblmi to mlmtill reforms what .nfler all are 
nnh- ad minis t rati vo devices to hoodwink the public 
The problem of the day is Democracy and 
Swariva. India demands a solution of this problem 
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“Tim Kalyas ”— Special Gita number. AS/itof 
/>»/ /ilia Itaghardai and II mumanprasad lomar. 
Published by Uhnnnshyamdas, Gita Pres*, Gorakh- 
pur. 10 20. Pp. 505. 

Considering tho influence which the Gita 
exercises on the life and culture of the Indians, 
this is a laudable attempt to focira the attention 
of the public on the Gita As many as 21i paper* 
— ;»*— i"» Tnri. ans and Ear 


Reives wise, intciHKcm «»« muu„ii.i.... »• 

5 mnlv muster the necessary courage to speak out 

indivuluals oi Uio jaHoro °‘ cx .j )owan of R aro da 

llikaner, would care 
and the preseni - t j ic j r an ,i varied 

cxSncw °.ofom OoJ a».l man. they 'vill bo for 
EKES by their sulTerinff nation. p _ 


ot the puuiic on me uiui *vt many ai 
poems and extracts written by Indians and wire- 
poans aro collected in this volume with l<u 
illustrations many of which are in colour, btuuics 
on the history and philosophy of the Gita on such 
a big scale are welcome addition to the already too 
voluminous Gita literature. .Many of the papers are 
written from the propagandist point of view, w 
special value and interest is the long list of about 
700 editions, translations and annotations oi me 
Oita written in various scripts and languages oi me 
East and tho West. Tho illustrations arc the 
portraits of saints and scholars and pictures con- 
nected with the episodes of tho Mahabharata and 
the Gita. 15 ' ec 
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^- Ctnlrmala Press. Poona. Pages oicr 1000 
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Deccan, and have nm into scores of ed‘tions^Tl y 
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edition unlike many others is very 

and neatly printed and as such desenes 
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Hariiulranatli Chattopadhyaya on Leclurc-RccHal Tom* of 

America 

Bv RAGINI DEVI 


H ARIKDRAKATH Chattopadtiy aya, 
another gifted member of the famous 
Cliattopadhyaya family, has recently 
come to America to interpret the 
ideals of India and to give recital 
programmes of his poems and dramas, and 

Hindu music. „ . , , * 

Last year Mrs. Sarojim iSaidu toured 
America, giving lectures before distinguished 
audiences throughout the country. T 0 
Mrs. Naidn’s fame as a poet had long prece- 
ded her in the United States, her prominence 
in Indian politics and her public services in 
Hindu social and political movements 
demanded that she should devote most of her 
energy to the interpretation of social ana 
political India and the position of Hindu 
womanhood. 


arts and his recitals of his own poems and 
dramas, and the music and literature of India. 

When Mr. Chattopadhyaya expressed his 
desire to visit America, he was immediately 
signed up by a leading manager, and the 
demands for his lectures and recitals on the 
arts and ideals of India will require his full 
attention for many months to come. 

Shortly after his arrival in New York, 
Mr. Chattopadhyaya was guest of honour at the 
Book and Play luncheon where many famous 
poets greeted him and responded enthusias- 
tically to his presentation of poems and 
dramatic episodes from his own works. 

Willy Pogany, the world-famous artist, 
painted his portrait to be included araon°* 
his fifty studies of famous people. Mr. Pogany 
was so charmed with his poems, that he is 


Mrs. Naidu’s responsibility- 
iu America was that of 
statesman and poet ; and if 
her political addresses took 
precedence over her poetry, 
it was only because tli^je 
was, just then, a great desire^ 
in America to know the truth 
about political and social 
India. 

Mrs. Naidu’s visit to 
America undoubtedly stimu- 
lated a great interest in India. 

The recent action of the 
Indian National Congress in 
declaring its national goal 
of independence has been 
widely and sympathetically 
discussed in. the American 
press — and it is quite apparent 
that America is becoming 
more and more receptive to _ 
Indian aspirations and ideals 



Indian aspirations and laea.s, Harindranath Chattoradhyaya 

CbattopadSyaya’has ^ PbUi*^ 6 

pSr of tL Tfie >0 hear », , ^ 


5 recital 
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of poems for tho first time at a dinner of the 
India Society of America, where ho was a 
guest of honour with Willy Pogany, Theodore 
Dreiser, the famous writer, Upton Close, Dr. 
A. K. Coomaraswami and others. 

Mr. Chattopadhyayo’s recital of poems 
was the outstanding ovent of tho evening and 
the response of his audience was warmly 
appreciative. 

The rare quality of genius which his 
poems reveal is enhanced by the versatility 
of his interpretations— rendered in a voice 
of deep resonant quality, with perfect diction 
and sensitive emotional understanding. 

Mr. Chattopadhyay’s expositions of Hindu 
music, which ho sings with the lambura, 
nro imbued with a fine sense of lmo rad 
tonal colour quite in keeping with the finest 
musical traditions of India, yet possessing 
“ certain quality of creatirencss which is 
distinctly his own. 

His appearances in America are winning 
for l,im many personal admirers and friends 

Tot liis greatest ambition is not for fame 
J"‘f c n cf which 0 he taS? mS,i “ 


time in the stu ly 0 made a special 

the Western 1C™* t)l0 tbcatro arts of 
the reconstruction ' t “niversnl value in the 
future 'development of world art, when India 


is once most conscious of her own destiny 
in art 

Without in any sense coming under the 
spell of Westernism, Mr. Cbattopadhyaya 
feels that there are certain features of stage- 
craft and lighting (essentially new even in 
the West) which are adaptable to the Hindu 
theatre. The use of realistic scenery and 
tho declamatory school of acting are giving 
way to new forms and broader vistas in the 
theatre, which are quite in harmony with 
Hindu ideals. In acquiring an international 
viewpoint of the practical problems of the 
theatre, Mr. Cbattopadhyaya envisages a 
future for the Hindu theatre of vital import- 
ance, nationally and internationally. 

In order to encourage the revival of the 
theatrical arts in India, he proposes to build a 
model theatre where the initial work may be 
undertaken by groups of educated and 
talented young people. . . nn 

Tho village drama too, ho behoves, lias an 
important function in the social rcconstrnc- 
tion of modern India and Ins theatre project 
will extend its influence and guidance to 
include the villages as well ns the cities. 

During his stay in t America, Jlr. 
Chattopndliynyn is coming into contort ' ,1th 
eminent personalities connected with various 
phases of the theatre. 

The Little Theatre movement in America 
has been developing for the last few years, 
and every season there arc competitive 
tournaments in which groups of 
compete from nil par "f f « 

K 0 U4ent!r C Hr f °a,ltpa b d,tyaif S 

Lch interested in this iio^will °™ ‘ 

his tour throughout the country j, av0 

these experimental theatre gro P social 

already accomplished so ranch m 
life of America 



Indian Universities and Research 

Sir C. Y. Kaman writes in The Hindustan 
Heriew on Indian universities and research. 

A university becomes a force of incalculable 
power and importance for national welfare 
only when it devotes its attention whole- 
heartedly to the highest typo of intellectual 
activity of which it is capable. This 
soal, according to Sir C. V. Raman, has 
not been sufficiently kept in view m our 
universities, where the deadly routine of 
formal teaching and formal examinations 
almost strangle all the higher activities. 

The ideal of university work is the yro'jsflgj 
•of opportunities for special abilities of the tggj® 
as well as of students, to express thci pelves. 
How this is to bo done without (h^looatm^ me 
general activities of the university is, , I on. ■ 
one of the most important 
administration, and its successful station 
the most careful and sympathetic ^nsideiation. 
It is my conviction that, at the t0 

Indian universities generally pav lc s . i, ties 
the development of special activities and , ,^ 

and more to purely loutine activities than shoma 
really be the case. In a general »« of , co ^ 
the ditferentiation between 
•courses recognizes the importance of pvi ^ P^j nv 
opportunities for special ability. But * preatei 
view, is not enough. There , JL 1 P {bi 1 1 1 v 
freedom for the expression of ?ork 

and more time and opportunities fw res * cl ^ ero 
for teacher and student alike, in those or txmities 
evidence of. ability to profit by such op^ortunmes 
is forthcoming. . i,«o been a 

During the last few nm ^tTnSble 
growing recognition that India is , j 

factor m the advance of hu man knowj< Mge. 
jrtll go further and say that the ' ra n 
has begun to learn that the lnaia eyen Iea( j 
occasionally march abreast,, or pe P ' ^his 

in the onward march of scientific P ^ freely 
is certainly a position m »d™P c ? lie ° 1 n& min'd 
■expressed ten years ago that m opim0 D, 
a, as by nature sterile and is. m ml younger 
largely' the result, of the , “L U ’|un„g the 

generation of scientific workers tn In j n lny 

last ten years. But the many 

opinion, still quite unsatisfactory. r t j ie 

uew universities hav e sprung up a> ^ holding 
country and m many of theni muian origlD al 
appointments with some °PP 0 ‘' t ' ul h b{ showing 
work. Some of .them are, no “°ft 0 | et her, I 
praiseworthy activity. But Aaken reason for 
think, not enough is being done. IhJ fQ 

■tins is a matter which 1 "^*£2 aU over 
the university administrative o s ^ ^^out 

India carefully to investigate and. se 


delav. In some cases, it may be lack of oppor- 
tunities for research, by. reason of excessive 
insistence on routine teaching : in others it may 
be lack of research equipment I hardly think 
the lack of competent students or helpers can be 
the cause. If there is any point on which. I feel 
a confidence derived from experience, it is that 
there is abundance of .talent m the sponger 
generation awaiting the right kind of leader ship. 

The Government and the Temperance Movement 

The Eighth Bombay Temperance Conference 
furnishes Mr. D. D. Gilder with an opportunity 
to trace the whole history of tin temperance 
movement since its inception in the nineties of 
the last century in The Social Service 
Quarterly, and incidentally to draw attention 
to the evasive policy of the Government in 
this matter. After referring to a letter of the 
8th August 1929, in which the Bombay 
Government stated that the question of the 
best method of disposal of excise licences 
was under examination, and that the opinion 
expressed by the Conference on the point 
would receive due consideration, Mr. Gilder 
goes on to say: 

This is not the first instance of an evasivc-not 
to call a misleading— reply. Several years ago a 
liquor-shop licence was granted to a boy learning 
in the matriculation class of a local high school 
£ fact, the writer of this, who has been a school- 
master all his life, used to hear ‘ th?t class. T 
Government in the course of their reply to a 
question on the subject in the Councd denied the 
fact ! Only a years ago ic m Mas ,. a liquor 
ci, on was permitted to be opened, in the .ace o 
IS strODg opposition, on Connaught Bond, neat 

XJVIctorm Gardens. In leply to a ,«>.on on 
the subject, the Minister said at the March 1J-J 
session of the Legislative Council that all the 
rules framed by the Government had been observed 
bv the Excise Department before the shop win 

rz Aiffl SB 

been granted, so that the party mar he enabled to 

and have the courage to Cy and do 

j^tottfaSiSed parts' ? He is a lawyer and 
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lot him examine the papers with a lawyers eyes, 
not with those of the Excise Minister, defending 
the so-called proviso of the high officials under 
him at the cost of his own. 

As rcgsmls the unsatisfactory reply from the 
Om eminent in connection with tho third resolution 
of the Conference, I am not at all surpn«ed. The 
expected lias happened. The resolutions of 
the previous conferences were submitted with 
covering letters containing arguments in suppoit ot 
our views and not with only a formal letter for- 
warding the resolutions as was (lone in the present 
instance. 1 need not now go into the question why 
that procedme was not followed on tins occasion. 

1 only hope that the Minister will eyennow 
mako a firm and courageous stand against his 
Kuktrdlnatcs nml instead of permitting himself to 
iSl «Snv l™ them. "Mill stand by” tho nnam- 

moiis report of the Ere.se Oomm.ltee as ho operir 
SS3SAS& E,“ tamTn tlS Report 

S Wpte Jif- «■ v - M,av ' >M - 

Political Agitation in the Indian States 
Tl,r Feudatory and Zcmindari India las 

obvious to those w ho ca r o itatj(m in British 
on the subject. 1 onnea dimensions and 

India is now because British India 

methods now permitted ^ (l tutional government 
tins had experience, ,, rcntuiv. Education 

S' for some ^ “)St io undertake 

has advanced PSOPJ^ r0iu iuct congresses ana 
nccomtcd action and C0J ’" U \ ecs orderly manner 
conferences in a .JirLhed schemes they are 

sSSfeffgfeKS 

SSf H VelKvoS 

r, ■ss.'bk 

pas 5 ®Sa£ V .r s.air -1 

*1 «sr |» 

You have w su 


discharge in this matter ; you have now been 
associated with tho Government : , you must 
broaden under this responsibility.. You hate to 
lie very careful about your criticism , and iery 
correct about your facts and very vigilant about 
your libei ties. You have seen that the policy of 
obstruction puie and simple, has not proved of 
any good to anybody.” It is, to be hoped that 
the people of other States will profit by the 
experience of the people of the Bhor State. 
Violent agitation has done nobody any good : in 
God’s own time and provided people arc ready 
for tho responsibilities for w hieh they aspire^ 
there is no doubt they will have them. A o ruler 
worthy of Jus salt wishes to exploit the subjects 
to his own selfish ends. It is no pleasure. 

Few rulers be there who are cussediy w itn- 
holding from the people responsibilities w men are 
theirs and which he knows they are fitted. to 
discharge. It is no pleasure for anybody to 
shoulder burdens which he knows ought to w 
shouldered b> others and that those others arc 
equal to bear them. 


The Inter-University Board, India 

rrincip.ll P. Shesliadri reviews tho wort 
of the Inter-University Board from IKM-jJ 
in tho Indian Educational Journal. Of 1M 
origin anil purpose of this organization lie 
writes. - 

The need of co-ordination m the worb « 
TYircrsitios in India was oxrrosscd b> tho PoM™ 
University Commission in their rerat, 
acting on a resolution passed bj th° J- Wie - 
the Uni verities of the Empire, the Indian delegates 
S the COMMM passed a resolution rocoiiimradms 

dealing ^itpaucstions aWectin^thdr io m ”^J ic £ 
common interest. It " supsrev u c i l0U ]j p0 into 
tint such an Association, if formca. h 

the question of difficulties wludi m gbt 
to ,ho cond, lions of admf'pn »' of Ho 

courses nnd reaniinations oj i n ,| ie (1 ,n!i- 

Itmtcil Kingdom "?• ffian Kniwi'ilios 

fication« whub ftudents froni Indian 

could present. The l^ OI1 , 10 ^} im ,hat the Indian 
students in England al. , at an curb 

University authorities •«««» ,£Sg n ik»rd for the 

date to ‘ V t, 1 ' i?n -i 1 1 n'sr t iVo courses . of pt 'idy m 
purpose of co-ordinating *« (lieir recognition 

India and sreunn^ unibn im Conference, held 
abroad. The Indian Unneig' a revolution unaw- 
at Simla in May . K--** ,] 1( , Unncrsities that it 

niousty iittjlunivereity Hmml should 

was dosirablo timt an i (0 of one 

Ik; established Tho B Unhersitv, with a Chair* 
representative from g t j, e members, and the 
man elected .from the following i“ . 

functions aligned to | ntcr .Uni\crsity organization 

W ’and Imre-™ ot rretc-som; 

(H To laminate SSd riaSncl of »»»«: 

w T ° n So c u'rd”t™.So'''=^ rfma,OT oi 

University work, 


• INDIAN PERIODICALS 
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(<2) To assist Indian Universities in obtaining interference with the Hindu law of inheritance 
recognition for their degrees, diplomas and or of joint family or marriage. The State has, 
examinations in other countries ; irrespective o! the scruples of the orthodox, been 

<e) To appoint or recommend, where necessary, enacting laws on social matters. In 1870 
a common representative or representatives a law was passed providing that a member of a 
of India at Imperial or International joint Hindu family could become a Christian and 
Conferences on higher education ; yet retain all the rights and privileges of a 

if) To act as an app >int meats bureau for Indian member of the joint family. And can there be a 
Universities ; greater interference with the Hindu marriage law 

To fulfil such other duties as may be than that embodied in Act III of 1872 ? An Act 
assigned to it from time to time by the of legislature has made it possible for a Hindu 
Indian Universities. widow to remarry and yet retain under certain 

___ circumstances the property of her last husband. 


Social Reform and State Intervention 

One of the specious objections to the bill 
•which, by the zealous efforts of Rai Sabib 
Har Bilas Sarda, has been incorporated in 
the statute book of this couatry, is that it 
sought to substitute state intervention for 
public opinion in a field where the last is 
the most efficient guarantee of the measure 
being carried into practice. Rai Sahib Har Bilas 
Sarda himself dealt with this question in his 
presidential address before the All-India 
Social Conference. The following extracts 
from it are quoted from The Vedic Magazine : 

As for th© methods of social reform, there 
exist at present in India two ways . in which 
reforms can be introduced : (a) public opinion 
crystallized into caste or communal regulations and 
(b) legislation. If the caste origan uations were 
At the present time effective and fully operative, 
a great deal of social roEorm could be carried out 
through those organizations. But the discipline of 
caste having become loose and its authority having 
lost its efficacy, the work done in old days through 
this agency cannot now bo so accomplished. The 
■only sure means of effecting social reform now 
is legislation. As a great English writer has said, 
where large communities or numbers are concerned 
legislation is the only elTecti\e means of carrying 
out social reform There is no country in the 
world where important social reform has been 
Accomplished by means other than legislation. Those 
who contend that social reform should be earned 
out only by educating public opinion and through 
tUc agency of caste or communal organizitions, 
have failed to understand the real nature of reform 
And the function of legislation. Nor do they 
Appreciate th© gravity of the situation. 

, llmdu law chieJly centres round marriage, 
inheritance and the joint family system. The law 
■of inheritance was based on the requirements and 
the incidents of the joint family. But as the joint 
family system is rapidly disintegrating and tho 
individual is taking tho place of th© family as a 
unit of society, both the law of inheritance and 
that governing joint family must be modified in 
the light of changed cireu instances. As the present 
law governing marriage was Ixvsed on die I'artia- 
■shrnma which has long since disappeared and 
even the caste system which took its place, is 
rapidly going to pieces, it is necessary that this 
inv too must be materially modified. 

It n too late ia the day to object to legislative 


The Voice of Life 

Sir Jagadis Bose writes ia The Indian 
Review on the subject he has made all Ins 
own : 

For revealing the inner secrets of life, it was 
necessary to invent instruments of surpassing 
delicacy and sensitiveness, which could gain access 
to the smallest unit of life— a single cell or life- 
atom— and lecord its throbbing pulsation. Tho 
invention of the microscope, which magnifies only a 
couple of thousand times, initiated a Dew era in 
the advance of biological science. My magnetic 
Crescograph, which produces the stupendous 
magnification of fifty million times, is now revealing 
the wonders of a new world—tlie plant itself being 
made to record the secrets of its inner life. Even 
in this path of self-restiaint and verification, the 
inQuirer is making for a region of surpassing 
wonder. In his voyage of discovery, he catches 
an occasional glimpse of the ineffable, that had 
hitherto been hidden from his view. That vision 
crushes out of him all self-sufficiency, all that kept 
him unconscious of the great pulse that beats 
through the universe. It was by the combination 
of the introspective and of the highly advanced 
experimental methods that it was possible to 
establish the Unity of all Lilc. The barrier that 
divided kindred phenomena is now thrown down, 
the plant and animal being found as a multiple 
unity in a single ocean of being. 

From the plant to the animal, Uicd. we follow 
the long stair-way of the As'cnt of Life. In 
the spiritual triumph of the martyr, who willingly 
saenhees his life for the cause of hunrmitv, we 
see the higher and higher expression of (hat 
evolutionary process l>v which Life rises above and 
beyond all the circumstances of the environment, 
and fortifies itself to control them. 


The Un|versilies and the Ruraf Problem 
Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, Counsellor on 
rural work, International Missionary Councij, 
writes in The Xatinnal Christian Council 
Rericir on tho role which can he plared by the 
universities in the work of rural recons- 
truction : 

Tho question assigned to me. as to whether, 
the University has any relation to these problems 
mast be answered ia lenns o! the vo: tceptba oa’ 


EXCAVATIONS AT BESNAGAR 
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tains as much as 0.70 per cent carbon , 
which indicates that it can be readily harden- 
ed by heating and quenching in water. In 
other words, this material has been in its 
present condition for probably more than two 
thousand years and now, after being heated 
and quenched, hardens exactly as if it had 
been made only yesterday, thus showing that 
in this long interval and beyond surface 
•oxidation, this specimen has undergone no 


the pillar, dating back to about B. C . 125. 
Mr, Marshall, the Director-General of Archaeo- 
logy in India, was present when the base of 
the column was excavated, and affirms that 
from all he saw the column could not have 
been shifted at a later date, or that the bars 
found could have been subsequently inserted.’’ 

When the original ground level of the 
Kbam Baba was determined and was found 
to be practically the same as that of the 




Fig. G— Brick walls of Irrigation Canal of the Mauryan Period. Found below the Solid Railing 


secular change of structure, or alteration in 
tho well-known capacity of an alloy of iron 
with carbon to become suddenly possessed 
of glass-scratching hardness after being heated 
and quenched in water or other cooling 
medium”. “.Mr. Bhandarkar assures me”, 
adds Sir Robert, “there is not the slighest 
doubt about the antiquity of this specimen 
from the bars found beneath tho stone pillar 
of Heliodoros at Besnagar, India. The speci- 
men in question was found at tho bottom of 


solid and open railings, when, in other words, 
it was conclusively proved that they were 
all of tho same age and represented the remains 
of the templo of Yasudcva where Heliodoros 
had come for worship, an idea _ occurred 
to mo that wo should not rest satisfied with 
what was achieved but that we should exca- 
vate still deeper till the original soil was 
reached. Accordingly I selected a place near 
the south-west corner of the solid railing. 
We had hardly dug three feet below its 
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Our Opinion of Foreign Countries 
Mr. Reginald A. Reynolds writes in 
Visvnbhnrati Quarterly of the opinion of 
modern Indian thinkers on tho modern West. 
Ifo begins his articlo with some observations 
oil tho hurry with which all nations make 
generalisations about foreigners : 

There is a story told about an Englishman 
who went to Finn co for tho first time, and 
cwomitcrod on lito ouay at Calais, a man with 
ml hair, laino in ono leg. and wearing a purnlo 
waistcoat llo tliercujion wrote homo to his 
friends that Frenchmen had red lair, were lamo 
in ono leg, and wore purplo. waistcoats. 

To a certain extent this story is peculiarly 
typical of the English mind. . Rut it .is also to 
some extent typical, of the universal mind. Tins 
is how tho West judges tho East, and tho East 

^iSlajM^ho* Oriental reader will to kind 
enough o toko it as a dehcatp compliment if I 
msi over entirely in tins aiticlo tho mistakes 
ilut thc°Wcst lias made about tho East. Let us 
S} 1 that though they aro more vicious .and 
Skainly move miiust, they are also inoro obvious 
arid qncik for themselves. Tho mistakes that tho 
K males about tlio AVcst aro more cxcuablo 

Ktaff Sad tor ttat very rcasoa .hey 

havo tended to cscapo attention. 

"business men, and Vgj^tcly omitted tho 
sight-seers. I havo na(ur0 0 f the case they 
missionaries, as in ■ | generalisation 

conform to no s.nglo tv K thc v either 


After suggesting tho concrete lines along 
which tho panrhayats might work, Mr. Rao 
concludes by saying : 

There are ever so many items of work on "huh 
tho pancliayata can Jay their hands on profitably 
and they can havo no greater ideal tlian the 
advancement of their village in all directions, it 
the village todies can make up their minds at least 
to tako up some work under each of .the above 
lines and make a beginning as far as their icvenae 
would permit, I can assure them that their econo- 
mic condition is bound to improve, and it will Do 
to their glory that these organizations in their 
humble manner will be solving the great proi'Kin 
of unemployment, to some extent, by anoraa* 
oppoi turn ties to people for some sort of profession 
and engagement. 

The Indian Attitude towards Nature 

Professor Carlo Formichi writes in the 
Prabadilha Dharata on tho lessons of religious 
India to Europe, not the least valuable ana 
characteristic of winch is the peculiar Indian 
attitude towards nature as revealed m the 
Vedas, the Epics and the Puranas : 

Ono first lesson which India teaches us through 
tho religious hymns of the Pig and .the -Imana 
i'c/fa., through the great epic poems of the -JJJ* 
bhaiata and the llamayana, and through tho IwaM 
i us to change our usual notions of Natnrft 
Wo sco af play in the Universe only mcclang 
forces which are blind and unconscious and vvliicn 
^liareM know only in order lo subdue i ttenn 

Earth water, nir and lire pre-occupy.our atrenUoa 
in so far as they aro serviceable to oui 
existence, and wo forget > i ‘“ , rd«°rto a d;«s 


conforiii to no sirato ‘{’Pfuiak ° H tl cv rite 

possitjo would, no. V ‘“'“Aujif by tho other dSstcnco. and wo forset mat wo ouiu.,.™ •••- — 
gJSSfor'WU influence overwhelmed by 
them. 


a culf a separation and disstdence rather uw» s 
homogeneity and solidary. between non ana 

groat ness of Nature. , » ,• 011 the conlmrj, 

B Tho jiolj thcistic > world o and Nature, 

rejects tins disjunction between ^ Jjfa M a pait 
and instructs m to that the frontiers 

of tho universal Wo. to mm not ins uiwrab!c. 
between sptn 1 « mab t h 0 noblest thought 


illago Panchaya.s and Agricultural lurprovanrent 

In Tl to .Journal of Jo 
uni ,, ’ulJ‘- r pcii>n ^ Jl0W j„ India, 
ururaja Ra° P» ^ helping agriculture, 
illago panchaya coinpr iscs a group of - 

Each villago panchaj W W nteUi?eat represen- 

isglilSiiil immohes* 


The Whom v havo tno 

>4 ! Z !£j 

id m .“ dif. uplift of their ^ con (erred 

asasVrto !"«»<«« 

at boon by bring it 

illago on all s dcs 1 * f years, 
and to"? 19 t ' u bo tob-en up and 


between Sat tho noblest thought 

. and to remember «««» ^ ft piece of bread 
of ours- is, “‘ too last in J ^ ^ assimilatccL 
or a fruit ofto _ fflUmTnc sun, Oio t c-msing 
Them is a genius in the * t i,o swooping lire. 

wind, tho flS K t!l0 scintillating, stone. 

Uio mcbnatmjj uuuor an dnaraetei ist ic of tho 

. jr Shsr stfiS 

'aad^ure Srerylhtejte'j”'' c °n 
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for us the best antidote for the toxin of the Semitic 
religious outlook which, narrow .and unilateral as 
it is, foments intolerance and remains irreconcilably 
averse to the scientific-philosophic spmt. 

What India’s Womanhood Stands For 

The ideals for which Indian womanhood 
stands was eloquently described by Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu in her presidential address 
beforo the All-India Women’s Conference at 
Bombay. Her speech from which the following 
extract is quoted has been printed in full in 
Stri DJiarma ; 

We stand for something more, something deeper 
than controversies on educational or social rctoun, 
something more profound, more intimate, more 
enduring in human value. Ilia genius for human 
synthesis is the gift of India s women. Tim charge 
has been made against India’s womanhood that 
their genius had been one. of isolation and exclusion 
and passive resignation in the hands ofd^um. 
that they were bound by mere traditions and \ierc 
unable to get beyond the fetteis of dcad con'cn ioi s 
and ideas. This gathering is a rmmphant v nm- 
cation that not a gift of. beauty, philosophy, religion, 
or racial characteristics can bo excluded Irom 
India’s synthesis. India has extended her mother 
love to all. The genius of India, the ^''olc history 
of its culture has been creative, and has been able 
to transmute even the hostility, of its enemies. This 
Conference is a proof of the indivisible quality or 
fellowship of, all women, inclusive as" e 
Zoroastnan faith, Christian culture, Hindu ideals, 
Muslim devotion. . . . 

Such unity is necessary at this special moment 
for all the circumstances of our national "ie.musc 
temporarily make us seem to he aggressrveh 
almost exclusively nationalist m our attitude tpwaids 
life. I am a bad nationalist. I am a nationalist 
only by the compulsion and the tragedy ot uie 
circumstances of my country. I am first ana iasi 
a human being and I .do not recognise divisions 
of humanity merely because of race or geographical 
barriers. Men have made wars and created political 
and economic divisions for selfish interests anu 
created groups of friendship and hostility. Bid au 
these aio temporary . shifts, and the purpose ot 
womanhood in the nation’s and the world s mo s 
to do away with these temporary barriers, we 
' women are evengelists of . peace, working for me 
- attainment of the common nghts of humamw .seek 
ing to stop the exploitation of one nation by 
another, not assisting hostility but securing mo 
peace of equal rights for every section ot humanity. 
The gospel of women must be the conservation o 
tlic best the recreating of the world nearei to m 
heart’s desire 


Mr. Haji’s Bill— a National Issue 

Mr. Haji’s Coastal Reservation Bill has 
come in for a good deal of criticism of late 
even at the hands of some Indian politicians. It 
is therefore interesting to read the eloquent 
plea of the Hon’blo V. Ramdas Pantalu to 
make it a national issue. In course* of au 
article in the Triveni lie writes : 

I should have briefly narrated the facilities 
which other countries had given and are giving to 
develop their national meicantile marine so as. to 
contrast the attitude of self-governing countries 
with that of the Indian Government, had I not 
already run to prohibitive length, brace the 
Great War, no maritime countiy having a national 
government neglected to develop its own merchant 
shipping. Italy, Spain, Japan and Germany made 
in recent years enormoufe developments by 
subsidising their navigation enterprise. Italy 
sanctioned a loan of 45 crores lire at a cheap 
rate of interest for building new tonnage. Spain 
lecentlv entered into agreements with one of its 
shipping companies by providing to its facilities 
to acauire 14 big ocean liners to compete \\ith 
foicign ships calling at Spanish ports anil EpeciaUy 
witli those limning to Central and South Aineiica. 
The case of Japan’s progress was specially urged 
upon^he 0 Mercantile Marine Comm; tee . one of 

w hose European membeis was deputed to study 
T.mnese development Germany’s case is plieno- 
2S The lKty of Versailles left Geimany 
i n I'JJO with practically not a single ship of any 
consequence in international tiado and her 
fleet had no more than a tonnage ot u incs. m 
fwo ferns' time the German Government so 

SC'rt'ura^toilMes shtoing “olid ‘dp 

SsSeHifSeitH^iS 

iliSifSg 

onf'imcdy to tod&Utofaad 
economic ills is Swaraj, 


A Former Naval Conference 

'XI, O London Naval Conference has now 
been holding its session lor something I ho 
fivo necks, and no ono can yet with 
msuranco say what its final outcomo will 
“fw sinco all tllO delegations of tho 
Great Powers concerned profess <Mn>Pl<*<j 

tiovTK mt'righ°t 
outsido public, W) J American 

lr out 6 ‘all lh ® eas0 S n l t™be wmplatoo?foi 
delegation has r cas0 <1 t ajm 0 f 

they have secured t » °“J J lalily in all 
American “"'“l, “ greatest naval power of 
respects yvith tl5 ,° ^ t a i way s realizo "liat 

the world. ^ ° , , fliis recognition of 

;! VxcholoPi“' , To? Great BrilaiJ. What- 
implies on the P American claim toparitj 
ever tho reason, competition Great 

in the face °f Amcnra Kntury . 0 ld claim 

Britain has abdicated 1 t (o tho Da v,es 

of maintaining “ y , powers of tho 
of two greatest n “' al , Th ich sho fought 
world. Tim P°'; cy ,0 “ r in history was 
(tin most disastrous war n hingl0 „ 

abandoned at .a stroke at y, , 

Conference jn . . wc )i rub bis eye 

^“anioaenient^'as J \J;j^on K COTfcren“ 
lbs retrospect of ‘ho « ^ si e 3 [„, c ), ester 
whirl, ho b- “te'did ‘ when tho^ogma of 

a "%?' v'ns enunciated by Mr- Ba lf 0 ur : 

P ar l ty -Jliciliy acquiesced in by - w . n 

enthusias icaliy November ‘-^lon. 

It « W. “SBE? Me,S cs. 


ns tlic Ball of tho Dauehlcre of tho Amerium 
Hevoiulion. a very patriolio body, Inside, wo were 
crowded to suffocation around the various interna- 
tional delegations seated at a square stable in the 
cenlrc. Tho President entered and read a Ion, 
address in bis accustomed style of peculiar platitude, 
concluding with Iho fan]}’ uitelhmblo sentences . 
‘Wo are met for a service to mankind. In ail 
simplicity, in all honesty, and all honour there may 
lift ■written hero tho avowals of a world conscience 
rcfiS S Iho consuming fires of war .and made 

m0 ThrP, i Sdent'' e vai.pB “aTlir Balfour 

E£ 8 ,r? t » si? rarLS^inf 


sWJiLS* Men? ssrzjs&s 

SSSS jSdfaitak^wta. nulhia I 

suggestion. ^ *|a . i delegation issu« d - an official 
few hours, tho Unusu uen t jj UK hes’ scheme 

DOticp that. J, n J-nceivetf in a’ statesmanlike spint- 
was bold and conmvea m Balfour ro s e and 

SSSSSBf sag 

‘SS™ ll 

sfii“ vEf 'S® 

s2»Gsrft , a?? a,5fii a 

f°d“a3 England a posilion of favour 

Sdcaco that was nevertet- - 

The Revolt Against Islam 

~SytF|s 

countries o * international ifr* '^ c 

contribution 0 „' r Mention to. tho 

“iaSS'S haveTomo over Moslem -*• 
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in the field of dogma and faith. A new 
conception of life has, lie says, given rise 
to a revolt against the whole body of Islamic 
religious thought : 

The Moslem peoples have been awakened to 
great national aspirations. The idea of nationalism 
has captured Moslems all over the world and liaa 
moved them deeply, profoundly affecting their 
political, social ami religion 3 ideas. One qanoot 
glance even superficially at Moslem lands without 
noticing this now change in thought. 

The country vhero these changes seem to uo 
talcing place most rapidly is Turkey. Turkey 1 1 
a hotbed of new ideas in lslini , to-day. Leaving 
aside statements of individualistic, character and 
taking an all-round view of the ideas expressed 
by the Turkish leaders, one can fairly say that 
in tho Turkish mind Islam to-day lias tod its 
primarv importance as a vital part of the national 
life. So far Islam has been considered as h we 
and fundamental, giving motive i>owcr to all q >>er 
activities. Now tho national sentiment is consider- 
ed as primary, and Islam as of secondary import- 
ance. In no period of Islamic history . have Islam 
and Moliammed undergone, such serious criticism 
as during the last ten years in lurkey. 

Ilusein Jahid Bey, once the editor of tho 'xell- 
known Turkish dailv Tallin, who translated Leone 
Oaotani’s critical book. Annalt dell hlam, into 
Turkish and published it. in. ten volumes at 
Constantinople, naively says in. his brief preface that 
in translating such a book literally and exactly 
ho wants to open tho « ay to Moslem thepIo r iana 
to criticizo the anti-Islamic ideas expressed in it. 

The writer can remember tho great procession 
which brought a hair of Mohammed « beard as a 
most sacred relic into a town in Asia Minor some 
years ago. To-day Mohammed is regarded merely 
as a prophet, and a prophet of the seventh century 
Arabian "dcseit at that. The change is amazmg ; 
the Moslem mind, is completely dissatisfied vvilli 
Islam in its accepted form *, in fact, tho verdict 
is that it can have no place in modern community 
life. .. 

But the movement does not remain the; o : it 
has spread wider than a meic reconsideration pi 
Islam. It has begun to deal with religion itself, 
to question its essence and origin, and especially 
its value for life. “What is religion and its essence . 
Has religion any meaning and . place in socieiy - 
Has it anything to do with life m 'general < aro 
burning questions in the Moslem mind in -inrKcj 
to-day. To these questions tho present tendency 
seems to be to give the answer of pure positivism , 
on the one hand, denying tho meaning and. place 
of religion in social life. and. on me otner. 
appealing to science to fill up the gap left by ‘.no 
ehminaiion of religion. No names are so fammar 
in Turkish thinking circles to-day as those or 
Durkheim, Frazer. Bergson, and Bertrand Ku.seii. 
Keligion is considered merely as a social , 01 x 10 . 1101 , 
without any objective basis, moulding J, seit mwajs 
according to the influence of the envn onment ana 
always liable to change. There is. no absolute 
truth in religion,) seems to bo the opinion, tneic- 
forc it is not reliable.’ 


The Achievement of Stresemann 

When Gustav Stresemann died, tho 
Press of the world, in a uuited 
chorus of sincero praise, paid its homage to 
a nian of peace. His achievement in this 
field was great, but not greater, it seems 
from an article contributed by M. Pierre 
Lifuo to La licnie Univcrsclic , than lus 
services for his fatherland. What Germany 
owes to him is appreciatively recounted by 
51. Lafuo : 

Within less than a century Germany will have 
possessed two statesmen of tho first rank, two 
founders of empire. Next to Bismarck can be 
name I without unduo exaggeration a man whoso 
achievements may seem to luivo been greater than 
he was- Gustav Stresemann. Of what did his 
work in Germany consist? Lnqucst’onably he 
made himself tho saviour, or at any rate, ono ot 
the principal saviours of a vanquished, trouijiea. 
and divided nation. Just liko the Iron Chancellor, 
ho had to mako tho country over and re-assombic 
its dispersed member states. ... 

It was in the midst of tumult and at the 
moment when the divided paits of Germany 
seemed ready to como to blows that Strcsematm 
appeared. Tho dato was August, .^j^. Cuno. 
tho willing tool of tho currency manipulaorsh.d 
yielded up his office, and tho new Chancellor onb 
presided officially for fifty days, but this tragic 
period possessed tlie greatest importance, foi it 
decided m a senso the whole future of the 

C0U 6trcsemann at onco . resorted to force. lie 
invested Von Sceckt with full powers, lie set 
the Prussian Ueichsvehr m motion. and^_ allowed 
militaiisin to play tho old important roto ?sa 
factor of unity and order .that it had lost since 
1918. Pomarfs, tho Socialist organ, announced 
with a certain wist fulness that the exploits of 
General Muller in Thuringia were as significant 
as the Savernc affair before 1914. . , , 

From that point onward, the situation changed 
rapidly. Federal action began against baxonj 
and the Berlin Klichsuchr cnteie ^ ?f^ de ” ^ 
tho sound of fifes and drums. Machine guus 
rattled. Several persons fell dcadonthepayement 
hut the desired result was achieved. The ..axon 
Parliament dissolved, . tho Socialist government 
was impiisoned and its chief piomptly accused of 
?,?be3ro?nt, Tho victorious army continued s 
inarch bringing Thuringia back u&der }‘ h l r . 
jurisdiction of the Reich, andoniy stopped at the 
Bavarian frontier because Ton Rail* was. .,0 

afraid of an attack against Bavarian semrafism 

that he himself put a stop to the adventuie on 
which Hitler and Ludendorff had embarked. The 
form of the German Republic was changing. Q t 
Thus, within the space of a few days, ^siav 
Stresemann had reconstituted an almost shaUeroa 
country. It vtas a tost J f "Si" I 

it tras attained not m tho humiliations 

sffli t* ss£% "rii d rf »p s y 

now pmnirp. 
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Hffi MODERN REVIEW HOB JIAKCH, 1930 
An Impression of (he Legislative Assembly 

r , 5Ir ’ Ar , I " jid Ward S at in (ho Hoaso of 
Commons from 1910 to 1918 ns (ho Unionist 
?*f r B>r Watford. He lias recently corno 
..7 Indla «s the correspondent of an 
English paper and has been making a special 
study of the conditions of Indian parliament- 
ary life. Ho recently contributed to tho 
o pcctatar, the influential Conservative weekly, 
a series of articles giving his impressions* 
of tho Legislative Assembly. It is not 
possible _ for us to quote his sympathetic 
account in full, but the following passages 
in it should give pause to think to friends 
and enemies alike of Indian aspirations : 


Proletarian Literature 

Can there be a class poetry? !fo a 
person familiar only with tho past history of 
poetry, where in theory, at any rate, it 
makes no other claim but to bo universal in 
* - a PP ea *» , 0 question seems manifestly 
aosura. But not so to the theoreticians of 
the Bolshevist revolution. Wo learn from an 
article contributed by W. Andr6 Rousseaus 
to the Pans Figaro that: 


Tho second great weakness of the Government is 
ji3 dependence on the votes of nominees. It is 
astonishing to seo in piactico the difference in mom! 
weight between tho votes of elected and nominated 
members, when they are cast in the same Assembly. 
Especially is this true of non-official nominated 
members, who in theory are freo to vote as they 
Mo, but in practice are in this dilemma— that if 
they vote with tho government they are suspected 
or subservience, and if they vofo against it are not 
Jikely to. be nominated again. Apart from 
Europeans, only a handful of elected members vote 
in tho Government lobby ; there is no pro-govern- 
ment paity, there is no pro-government press. 
If is often made matter of criticism against 


It is Communistic Russia which has cnihted 
. -dry m the Soviet State. This happening has 
been described for us by Sergo de Chessin m tho 
study which he has devoted to Russia, and which 
he. has called The.Night \Yhich Comes from tho 
u /li Ji A resolution, signed by all tho members 
ot, the Central Committee, became a law, and deals’ 
with tho literature of tho worker and tho pousaut. 
It is not onlv a law. but an innovation, for it 
proclaims : ‘The now Jitcratui'e, from its embryonic 
manifestations to the superior productions which 
are ideologically conscientious, cbaractarisc, in tho 
best manner possible, tho progress of tho cultural 
movement of Uio masses of workers.’ This is what 
lias been so pompously announced oten though it 
is-not quito clear, hot us bo thankful that tho Soiiet 
writers do not take tho teat of their charter .is a 
model for style. 

•Rut what is tho object of that charter (" 

It leads to this : 'Tho rift in the classes must 
continue m literature as every w hero else. There is 


tho Nationalists that they are said to havo no form of neutral art in a society where class 

captured the Press, but it seems to mo to. bo a exists, and tho task of tho proletariat is to occupy, 

splendid thing to capturo tho Press, it is far in increasing number, as many sector? as possiHo 
Sr than hews captured by llio Press. Be that 0 n the. ideological front. ...» In other woids. (ho 

as it m av, no on o can listen to tho debates of Delhi proletariat imposes its dictatorship upon el t.cre as 

without being struck by tho loneliness of tho upon every hmg else. Ought one to ho astonished./ 
Govcrnment of India, by its utter lack of public Sergo do Chessm ably says : 'In a State w hich rt 
wmiSS" 1 tf is tho Die-hards assert, there exist at tho samo time a church, a consen-.ifo y of 

sKLKf -gjayi '§ rttet fi. « 

ir),v aro nicy , Practically. tho adm miration of tho lepijUx 

of letters has been con/idcd, m Jiiissia, to one oi 
those commit tees designated by a bizarre a.s.sctm'i;4io 
of letter?, which mako up tho wheels of (ho 


cowards to bo found in tho w orld. 


of tho Assembly, ««rmg ^embettd that I 

weeks of . tho session, 1 ^nc for nine 



gss'ssss-" 

lauuMr^..! 


iS^rntnolism. ^rS 3 Ss did' not win power. lt 

&&£&****■** 
crisis by consent . 


Real Class Poetry 

All Otis is /airly dogmatic, oven for tho 
Bolshevist theoretician’s notorious predilection 
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for uuinteUegiblc jargon. Is it anything more ? 
Does it produce literature in practico? 

3L Rousseaux, at any rate, does*not confino 
himself to merely giving an exposd of the 
theory. In the same paper, he gives us a 
specimen of real class poetry: 

Bolshevik literature enfranchises itself of all 
tyranny, in imitation oE Bolshevik politics. Tho 
toui-geois literature was tho slave of syntax,. of 
grammar, of a sense of \vord3. The Communistic 
literature. expresses itself just as it pleases, even 
at the risk of not being understood. Another 
example : 

The real-class poet writes thus : 

Zgara-amba. 

Zgara-amba. 

Zgara-amba. 

Zgara-amba. 

Arab. 

Tronc. Lin. Jour. Ombre. 

Foe. Iiok. Dok. OoK. 

Tcha-Tcba. 

Amo. 

Rzilijara. 

Tam-tara-tra, 

Tztza-tzap. 

I understand full well that Russia lias not a 
monopoly on the Dada poets. But nowliere else 
lias there been such complaisance towards them, for 
nowhere else has Dadaism so perfectly expressed the 
official spirit. A thought to tho expression winch 
merits. Communistic poetry, in order to fulfil 
itself, did well to repudiate our forms of art The 
inarticulate cries are much better suited to it 
For this reason, we may do well to ponder 
upon the conclusion put forth by ono of the 
youngest literary schools of the U. S. S. R., the 
Aousnitza (The Forge) : ‘Proletarian art is a prism 
in which all of the rays of class converge. And 
from this, our task is : to model types of 
revolutionary humanity, to mould into esthetic forms, 
.Marxian materialism. 


Chicago 

' Here is an impression of Chicago, a great 
American city, by an Austrian journalist who 
has been travelling in the United States and 
describing it in the Neue Freie Presse of 
Vienna. The excerpt is quoted in- The 
Living Age : 

...Along the shore of Lake Michigan, villa after 
V t, friends into the distance and here, too, 
stand the great hotels and clubs of the rich. The 
taxi-driver calls it the ‘gold belt’. Yet Chicago 
is Janus-headed. It is the city of powerful busi- 
ngs men, famous scholars, and doctors, the seat 
01 the biggest factory of agricultural implements 
in, the world, but it is also the city of the boldest 
criminals to be found anywhere. In New York, 
for instance, the police are typical officials. Their 
long trousers bag at their knees, many of them, 
avoir glasses and, though they carry guns, they 
hide them under their coats, in Chicago, on the 
« other hand, the men who maintain public order 


liave atliletic figures. They are dressed in khaki, 
leather, and steel and look as if they were about 
to enter, a campaign of active warfare. They 
carry their revolvers, their sticks, and their short 
daggers in plain view. It is tho city of organized 
gangs, of gunmen, of hold-ups, of bootleggers, 
nigh-jackcrs, and racketeers— aud how wonderfully 
adventurous these words sound. This city expeu- 
ences almost every day events that would pass 
as detective stories in any other part of tho 
world. 

It was during the nineteenth century, the 
Chicago Tribune first remarked that Chicago 
contained the aristocracy of the criminal classes, 
and there is no reason w hy that statement does 
not still hold true to-day. Of course, there aie 
criminals in other places, too, but in Chicago they 
still liavo about them the air of the prairie from 
whose soil they drew their strength, only to 
deliver it over to the city. Tlieir wildness seems 
natural here, their wickedness naive, and m 
their naivete ono detects a grim, disarming humour. 


Can America Survive ? 

The death-rate in America, if wo are to 
believe some recent investigators in the field, 
has become a menace to the existence of 
tho Americau nation. Its causes and impli- 
cations aro analysed in an editorial note in 
The Realist : 

Few more sensational documents have appeared 
in tho last five years than Professor Forsyth’s 
recent article on American death-rates in our 
contemporary Science. None has been more 
completely neglected. He has performed on the 
mortality statistics of the United States of America 
a task which our own Registrar-General performs 
annually in his Statistical Review, namely, a 
calculation of the death-rates per thousand in each 
age group of American adults. 

In England the death-rate per hundred 
thousand at every age up to sixty is decreasing 
fairly steadily from year to year. Above sixty 
it is, on the whole, rising, though slowly. This 
is duo to the fact that modern .hygiene .has been 
more successful in grappling with the diseases, of 
infancy and maturity than of age. The classical 
example is the failure to prevent cancer or to 
induce sufferers from it to avail themselves of 
the only known cures. But we are little bettor 
off in our fight with the group of degenerative 
processes that make up “old age.” .We are 
shepherding our people up to the age of sixty, and 
then dropping them over the edge. 

But m America, ever since 192i, the death- 
rate of males in every age group above thirty has 
been rising, with very slight fluctuations. The 
case is not quite so bad with the female sex, 
but there, too, the general trend is towards. deatla 
It is only by a successful struggle with infantile 
mortality that the United States 'are preventing a 
catastrophic rise in the death-rate of tho country 
as a whole. 

We do not yet know the causes of this rising 
death-rate. There are four fairly obvious causes. 
Increasing urbanisation is suggested by Professor 
Forsyth, but this would hardly account for the 
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Millions of Slaves Still 

Slavery, it appears from the following 
note in The Literary Digest, is far from 
being totally abolished in the world : 

The shame of slavery still disgraces the world. 

A commission of the League of Nations reports 
that theie are “no fewer than 4.000,000 slaves 
in the world to-day , probably die number is 
nearer 6,000,000— people who had not persons, 
people who liave not the right to own property, 
to exercise their consciences, to direct their own 
affairs, or to retain wife and children. There are 
at least 2,000,000 in China, 300,000 to 700,000 
in Arabia, a considerable number in the hinterland 
of Libeiia, and a few thousands m other different 
parts of the world.” And, according to The 
Chustian Century from which we quote 
these figures, “conditions of slavery vary 
from . the open and torturing slavery . of 
Abyssinia to the disguised system in China, 
where girls who arc lealiy lionsehold slaves are 
treated, according to a legal fiction, as adopted 
family members. Under the impetus provided by 
the League. 185,000 slaves have recently been 
set free in Tanganyika , 215.001) in Sierra Leone : 
7.500 in Burma. “Surely.” continues The Christian 
Century , “with the facts thus known, the public 
opinion of the world will suppcit the League m 
whatever efforts it may inaugurate to wipe out 
the last vestiges of human bondage.” 


Black and White in Africa 

The twentieth century has witnessed the 
the revolt of the Brown and the Yellow 
races of the world against "White domination. 
The lovolt of the Black races, too, was 
bound to come in its wake, though the 
comparatively backward state of their 
civilization explains the tardiness of its 
coming The post-war feiment has supplied 
tlie nccessarv incentive and we have begun 
to hear the distant rumbling of the march of 
insurgent Blacks in the dark and dumb 
continent The specifically British aspect 
of too problem is dealt with by a writer 
in The British Empire lieview. 

. "With so many other insistent problems at home, 
in the htnpire, anti in the world at large demand- 
ing attention, Africa has not loomed as largo for 
;»e general public as from the gratify of the issues 
involved might otherwise have been the case. 
Ciener.il Suuits, could not hate rendered greater 
portico tlua lie ha» done by his tivid and arrest- 
ing pre.'j'imnent of tho facts and of the ideals to 
;>e aimed at. The relations of black and white 
m Africa down to the beginning of this century 
were not of a character of which the white could 
is? prviiul. they L'gan in slavery, they continued 
in exploitation, and they are threatening to end in 
chaos owing to the break up of tribal institutions 
on the one hand, and the indi'Criminate inter* 
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mixture of white and black interests, economic 
and social, on the other. 

Whatever the mistakes of the past, whatever the 
difficulties of the present, the one ceitain thing is 
that white and black leave to live on. the same 
Continent. Africa cannot dispense with white 
leadership if her peoples are not to be plunged 
back into a condition infinitely woise than that 
from which the white man whatever wrongs he 
may have id dieted in the process, rescued them. 
The African lias been brought within the pale of 
European education and civilization, and the 
Great War, with its revelation to him of the fact 
that Ins European masters could hght among 
themselves as ruthlessly as African tribes, has 
accentuated the umest which European education 
began. What the ultimate effect on African 
psychology and African action may be depends 
no doubt to some extent on what the white man 
may do in the entirely new chaptei which General 
Smuts tells us lias opened m the history of tho 
Continent. 

A new policy is called for throughout Africa, 
especially those parts which aie under the British 
Hag. a policy based upon the understanding that 
white men and black men are as indispensable 
to the development and progress of the Continent 
as Labour and Capital to the development of a 
business. If the natives were destroyed, or were 
involved in an internecine struggle which left 
them a miserable remnant of their former num- 
bers. the whites would be in the position of a 
capitalist with a great industrial oppoitumtv. but 
no labour available. Jf the whites were dm on 
out, as the pessimist foreshadows they may bo 
in the fullness of time. Africa would become a 
monster Liberia without even Liberia’s approach 
to a live and progressive Government. 

Afnca like India, China and Egypt, has been 
brought at a bound out of the condition in which 
she existed for thousands of year'. Education 
and the permeati* n of modem ideas have involved 
inevitable inactions. The changes of a generation 
are not evolutionary but revolutionary- Wlwt 
will they be at the end of another generation V 
Suppose all Africa were to rally to the cry 
“Africa for the Africans.” the handful of whites 
scattered over its vast expanse would certainly 
not obey the order to quit. One need not be an 
alarmist to contemplate tho prospect with dismay. 
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The French and the English on the Rhine 

The A'lied occupation of the Rhineland 
is drawing to a close. Of the four nations 
•who maintained troops on the Rhine, it is 
the French who have the greatest interest 
in promoting what has been termed the 
Gallicization of the Rhenish provinces, and 
therefore it is the French occupation of the 
Rhineland which has been most severe to 
the Germans. The sovereign rights of the 
German Empire were constanly violated by 
the French military authorities ; the flags 
•of the allied powers had to be saluted by 
uniformed Germans, whether they were 
firemen or postmen, while German residents 
of the Rhineland had to possess pass-ports 
to cross into other parts of their native 
land. This harsh regime is described by a 
writer in Current History : 

The Germans compare this severity with their 
own methods during the occupation of French 
territory in 1871 after the Franco-Prussian "War. 
These comparisons are particularly popular now 
that some of the important State documents of 
those days have been included in the collection of 
secret papers published by the French Govern- 
ment,, The Germans dwell on the fact that their 
negotiators at the Frankfort Peace Conference did 
not press for humiliating terms. At the first sign 
that the French Government was willing to fulfill 
its obligations they released the territories held 
as a security. They remind France that Bismarck 
left no stone unturned to strengthen the position 
of Thiers, the first President of the third • French 
Republic. Can the same be said, the Germans ask 
with a touch of malice, of contemporary’ French 
statesmen? Have some of them at least not im- 
pugned the motives of the very men who have 
•died as martyrs to the cause of Franco-German 
reconciliation — Erzberger, Rathenau and Stresemann ? 
They point to tho correspondence between Bis- 
marck and General 3Ianteuflel, commander of the 
•army of occupation in France, which shows that 
t ic German troops were instructed to celebrate 
the birthday of the I tench President and that the 
trench found themselves under the necessity of 
reciprocating the courtesy. 

.Even now. the Germans complain, they are 
t>eing insulted and humiliated in their own country 


In 1928 nearly 1,500 Rhinelanders were court- 
martialled by the occupying military forces Even 
now shoals of French lecturers descend on the 
Rhineland to preach to the inhabitants the 
superiority of Gal tic culture. Even now the French 
schools are waiting vainly for German children to 
attend, while, French theatres are open for German 
audiences. French does not desire to wake 
up from the age-old dream of one day finding 
the Rhineland ready to embrace a new faith ana 
to become the eastern frontier of the ’French 
fatherland. 

In reply to such accusations, it is only fair to 
say that the Fiench, as well as their allies, have 
done their best to tide the Rhinelanders over the 
worst spell of currency inflation and economic 
collapse. When the poverty of the Reich threatened 
to engulf the Rhine provinces the French promptly 
sent relief workers to the territory under then 
authority, opened public kitchens and nnlk stations, 
collected clothes in France and distributed them 
among the poor, and endeavoured geneialiv to stave 
off catastrophe. It is quite possible they did so foi 
political reasons in order togive a practical demons- 
tration of the superiority of living conditions in 
France, but the result remains the same— the Rhine- 
land did receive help from the French, 

The Rhinelanders are disinclined to look back 
upon their past tribulations with a forgiving smile. 
No crying German girls were seen wheD the 
Fiench recently evacuated the second zone. There 
is practically no inter course between Rhenish 
society aDd the French occupymg army. Attempts 
at fraternization have been promptly and stmgmgly 
rebuked bv the Germans. France has gained no 
friends in the Rhineland. In other voids, as lepnids 
spiritual Gallicization, the occupation was a huge 
failure. 

The case of the British occupying forces .is 
quite different After Great Britain’s refusal m 
1923 to take part in the Ruhr expedition tho 
Rhinelanders looked to the British for protection 
whenever they thought their French masters were 
too jiai d on them. The doors of the best society 
were always open to British officers. If they did 
not always avail themselves of the social oppor- 
tunities it was because of regard for French sen- 
sibilities lather than personal disinclination. There- 
fore. so as Dot to offend their comrades in aims, 
tlio French officers,, the British showed a certain 
amount of reserve in accepting invitations. In the 
opinion of the Rhinelanders, the British performed 
a very usful service as shoe k-absorbm : without 
(hem Rhenish relations . with the French might 
have been even more strained. 
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other excavation in India except that at 
Mohen-jo-tiaro. But this wa* not all. Ihc* 
'jtory of tho .sensational di-eovcriV* docs not 
end horn For wo had .some digging work 
done in the heart of the Ucsiiagar ruins at 
a mij.i 1! mound not far from tho ' pathway 
leading from Kliam Baba to the Udayagin 
caves. Here was exposed a brick pavement 
studded with two brick strnctuies laid into 
the ground, one .square and o no oblong. Ihc 
cementing material here used was pure mud. 
This waived the possibility of these structures 
being cisterns. Because it is very doubtful 
whether a cistern could be elective for its 
purpose, if built of brick in mud. Besides, 
they sloped inwards in the ground and were 
formed by offsets. They thus bore an exact 
resemblance to yajna-Lnmln .•>. The resemblance 
is observable not only in respect of the 
sloping sides, but also in respect of tho 
offsets which are a peculiar feature of 
lumlas and technically called mchhala. Again, 
of these brick structures the top sides were 
originally four times as long as tho bottom 
sides as laid down for the construction of 
a l inula. But to place this matter beyond all 
doubt I got hold of one or two bricks from 
the Lamias and sent them to Dr. 3unn 
for analysis. It is no use troubling the reader 
of this paper with the results of tins aiioljsis. 

Sutlicc it to say, that he remarks that 
‘‘the brick nearly approches fire-clay m 
composition” and that “the brick- doe* not 
fuse at all easily on heating strongly m a 
gas blowpipe." It .8 not fora moment to bo 
supposed that the lire-olay used for these 
bricks can ho as perfect and effective for 
its purpose as any known to modern 
science. Tills much is, however, clear that 
tlic brick examined bv Dr. Mann was inton - 
ed to ho fire-brick. Tills itself was another 
sensational discovery, because lt | c ? 1, p* l ' s ,‘'H 
proved flint undent India knew "hat Bre-bnck 
meant nud what type of clay was suited for tin 
purpose. It was also a convincing piece ol 
evidence in favour of the inference that t " 
brick structures were some ancient saci he a 
pits, where fire-bricks were not only desirable 
but necessary. . , , 

Besides tho two pits, referred to abou, 
a third was laid bare on almost tho sain 
level which was in the shape of a pom. l 
was doubtless a Yom-Lunda which is one o 
the well recognised types of 
ground surrounding these structures • 
doubt covered with a brick pave jurat , m 
stated above. Hot far from them were an 



The Fourth All-India Women's Conference 
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The conference passed a long series of 
resolutions connected with all phases of 
women's life in India. The two dealing with 
child marriage and inheritance attracted 
a great many speakers, who spoke with a 
zeal and eloquence that indicated how docrlj 
Indian womanhood felt on these two poiuts. 

Miss Minus Tan placed before the House 
the resolution dealing with the laws of 
inheritance and was followed by speakers 
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i Miss Finornmiv spoke 

Gujarati and 5|“ n, "„ ti „„ j„ English. With- 
feelingly o jc independence of woman, 
out emancipation could only be a 

dream. 


INDIAN - WOMANHOOD 



O/liee- bearers and the Standing Committee of the Conference 

Speaking on that part of the resolution “Shariat” of Muslims. The latter declared 
■which deals with Muslim women’s rights m that a marriage among Muslims was only 
accordance with the laws laid down in the an agreement and it was commonsense to 
Quran and the current customary law as understand that the agreement could not be 

practised in some parts of India, Miss entered into unless both the boy and the 
Ferozuddin emphasized that Muslim women, girl had attained majority, 
in desiring a rectification of the present 

state of affairs, were not humble suppliants Social Resolutions 

for favours, but were demanding what was j n ^j ic course of the second and final 

be m. ri , session of the Conference, the remaining 

Xhe child marriage question was sponsored socia i resolutions were dealt with. Fire out 
by Mrs. Nehru, who spoke very ably on the 0 f the eight resolutions were proposed by 
need for Indian States’ co-operation with tll e Chair (Mrs. Sarojini N udu)— dealing with 
British India and the passing of an Act unequal marriages, with the ueed for at least 
similar to the Sarda Act, for the present ono w oma n magistrate to be present at each 
position enabled an evasion of the law by S1 ttmg of Juvenile Courts and the establish- 
child marriages not being penalized in Indian men t 0 f these Courts in all provinces, a 
States. Speakers in all languages and resolution that marriage should not be 

including some from Indian States with one compulsory for girls, giving the support of 

accord supported Mrs. Nehru’s proposition, Conference to the further amending of 

which was passed without a dessentient the Special Marriage Act of 1872 and desir- 

note. the inclusion of women representatives 

Mrs. Siufi Tyvbji and Miss Ferozuudis well-acquainted with Indian conditions in 

condemned in strong terms the opposition conferences and commissions _ appointed to 

raised by Muslims against this Act and said deal with questions of the national welfare 
that it did not in any manner violate the of India. The resolution on polygamy was 
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proposed by Miw. Asw All, suppoited by 
two other Indian Indies mid was carried 
'unanimously. Of Hip two resolutions dealing 
witli labour questions tlie first desired tlio 
nppoi ntuiout of mi adequate number of 
Factory Inspectresses to look after the 
welfare and requirements of women and 
children employees in nil industrial nreas. 
This was ably put f orwa id by Miss B. A. 
Engineer and supported by Miss Ims Wisovtk, 
both of Bombay. The second sponsored by 
Mir*. Kamm.\I)i:m Chsttoi'ahiiyaya desired the 
Standing Committee to inquire into the 
condition of women and children, employed 
in organized labour areas and also to inquire 
into the agricultural and indigenous industries 
of their area and to foster such industries. 

The Conference was also a great success 
from the social point of view’. 


the female candidates of the J. A. and I. Sc. 
examinations and took her B. Sc. degree 
last year with Honours in Mathematics. 

The scarcity of lady graduates in Science 
makes her early death all the more regrettable 
for us. 

Tito Svroj Naum Burr Memorial Associa- 
tion is playing a great part in furthering 
tho cause of women in Bengal. Its fifth 
annual meeting was hold at the grounds 
at 8A, Jtnssn Road, on Jan. 20, 1930. Lady 
Nibmala Sihkar presided. 

Pointing out the increasingly national 
character of the movement being carried 
on by tho Association, Mi vs X B. Shoml, 
who presented the annual report, said that 
tho outstanding feature of this year’s 
activities was that a number of Bengali 
women volunteered their services for 
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organizing Mahila Sami ties in the interior 
of the Presidency. 



Snjnkta Anunua ihwi 


During file year the A^ocinticm sent 
out lecturers to nearly crory district in 
neocal for oiEimlziug tl.o ivomcii movement 
and K it ires largely d"o lo their activities 
tint more than 60 nciv Slnluln 8anutics 
rriro stalled. Tho activilios of flic Associa- 
tion, which has so far organized o0,. such 
Sanities are not confined to Bengal only 
but extend to Ollier provinces. 

Commending llio very nseful nort tomj 
done b.v the Suioj Nalim Industrial School 
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for women at 43, Beniatala Line. Calcutta, 
the report says, established in December 
1923, with only 30 pupils, the institution 
has now grown to be perhaps the biggest 
Industrial school for women in Calcutta 
with 200 pupils on the roll, nearly half of 
which aro widows anil married women. 

Mis, Antkitv Devi is a distinguished 
woman novelist of Bengal. Her mimerons 
works in Bengali enjoy a wide popularity 


with her countrymen and countrywomen. 
She is the grand-daughter of the well-known 
Bengali writer and thinker, Bliudcb 
Mukherji and in social thought, she shares 
the conservative outlook uf her grandfather. 
She aKo take-, part m various public 
movements of the dav, and iccently presided 
over tiic Lulus ( >-op'*iatiu* Conference 
of the MuzatVarjmi district in Bihar anil 
Orissa. 


The llunioiir of the World 



THE BIGGEST SUBMARINE IN TIIE WORLD 
"Captain, why do you want to go down • 
so deep V” 

"To get a dunce of seeing tho Kellogg 
Pact in operation.” 

— Gun in, .l/rWiino, Milan. 



THAT TREATY HAPPENS TO belong 
„ . . TO ALL Of US. 

Russia : ‘ V ell ! What arc you going to do 
about it.” 

— JVfifl York Tribune 



MAN OVERBOARD !-H ns'lnmjloii Po*t. 



Motorist: “Run and fetch the doctoi.” 
Rustic : "I .can’t.” 

“HeTs trader the car.”—// 420. Florence. - 
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"I want some luonly cream.” 

"*<* 1|0 "' Tfi&Soim Yveidon 
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GIVING HIM IIIS CHOICE 
Uncle Sam ‘\\hieh way do you want to 
race, up or (low n J ” _ _ .. , 

—Xeir York Tribune 
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Chauffeur : "Kot to the rielit, rot. idiot.” 

—7/ 420 Florence. 


, ., , by experience 
B rEO pi,E never i'E'iYraJ.;»»'0” r«* 



A Modern Inferno 

. You recall Dante’s immortal story of hi-> 
visit to Ilell, and of the souls of the historically 
famous and infamous damned who were being 
tortured there by exposure to the torments of the 
extremes of ice and fire. The grandeur of the 
poetry will probably never bo surpassed. But the 
modern scientist’s only comment upon the scene 
it pictures is upon the poverty of the omniscient 
imagination which would employ such altogether 
ordinary temperatures to produce the desired 
olTects. Tho scientist has liquefied nir by cooling 
and coinpressing it and allowing it to expand 
repeatedly. The product is a pale blno liquid which 
resembles water from a distance but as a tempera- 
ture. of -310 degrees. In comparison, a cake of 
ice is literally red hot. By a similar process 


bum a mixture or ordinary illuminating gas .and 
air in a blast lamp and obtain a temperature of 
2700 degrees ; and with an oxv-hj rlmscn torch. 
3600 degrees ; and with an oxy-act tylene flame 
GJOOIdeprees— the latter will cut through a quartei 
inch steel plate with about the suno ease that a 
hot knife goes through a cake of butter. Then in 
tho electrio arc he can produce temperatures which 
arc limited only by the resistance of tnc furnace 
itself as it melts and break 3 the circuit, the highest 
temperature so far being about 9000 degrees or 
moro than lialf the estimated temperature of the 
sun. 

Picture for yourselvc> the sublime heights of 
torture which could be * attained in an inferno 
properly designed and equipped with up-to-date 
heating and cooling devices by the scientist, and 



A>' Old Master’s Gokcfftiox of Hell 

Christ’s Descent Into Hell, by H. -.Bosch. a Flemish painter (1462-1510). Early writers who wished 
to depict a horrible hell and thii 3 frighten the common herd into better morals would doubtless -have 
used with avidity the modem scientist’s knowledge of heat and cold 


applied to helium he has produced a temperature 
7 403 degrees or le3s than' 1 degree above 
aosolute zero, the lowest temperature which can 
possibly be attained. 

On the other hand, going up the scale, he can 

47—12 


compare it with the feeble attempt of the theologian. 
For the scientist, of course, these are . merely the 
tools with which he works, but with them and 
others he achieves the wonders, which distinguish 
the present world from any which preceded it. 
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combustion, this stored-up chemical cnetCT h ttsrf 
byus in our steam engines awl ga* motors _ of to- 
day. This stock of coal, and aKo of mineral wi, 
nnwmlivs represents the principal source of energy 

!iSt S \ 5 E? for the product, on o! mcclumca! 

* The necessary consequence of tins is tiiat we draff 

not to exceed about 2000 billions tons of «*«-« 
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la ■what way it would be possible to catch the 
enormous quantity of solar energy that now is 
dissipated every year, anti to apply it to the 
production of mechanical and electrical enemy. 

Concentration of the radiant enemy may he 
effected cither by means of lame lenses or by a 
system of mirrors ; the absorbent heaLnscrvoir 
is placed at tho focus Jn actual Practice, only 
systems of mirrors have been used. These are 
mounted on a light frame which permits them to 


Ihj easily rotated, which is, of course, ndeessary 
because they must follow the apparent motion of 
tho sun m the sky. Tho radiant enemy concen- 
trated by these mtrrors falls upon a metallic 
reservoir which is blackened on the outside and 
which contains some volatile liquid that shows a 
considerable vapour tension at relatively low 
temperatures. Ammonia, sulphur dioxide or certain 
organic liquids of low boiling point are employed. 

American 
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India’s Economic Position 

R T was Sir Basil Blackett who set the ball 
5 rolling at the beginning of the year In 
the course of his address before the 
Indian Section of tho Royal Society of Arts, 
he found it difficult “to quarrel with the 
' iew that both politically and economically 
India to-day beam evidence of arrested 
development,” but according to him, “the 
explanation of tho extieme poverty of the 
masses ... is to bo found in the Hindu 
social system, in tho doctrine of Karma* in 
tho absence of active effort for material 
progress, in tho presence of the actne 
determination of Brahmanism to •maintain 
and perpetuate the age-old social outlook 
ensbrined in tho caste system.” He docs 
not stop to inquire why Muhammadans (who 
do not believe in caste) living within British 
India have not been able to advance 
economically by shedding medieval abstractions 
like some of their co-religionists elsewhere, 
cq Turkey. On the contrary, ho gives somo 
statistics to prove that in spite of the terrible 
handicap imposed, India has made an 
astonishingly rapid progress from the beginning 
of the present century. 

Sir Basil was followed by Mr. Birla with 
his presidential address before the Federation 
of the Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry. Said he : 

(1) AVe arc a debtor country with large foreign 
liabilities. 

(2) Our present resources arc cot adequate for 
a aue discharge of our obligations. 

(3) Due to. our failure to fully discharge our 
annual obligations, our liability is increasing at a 
frightful pace. 

To this His Excellency Lord Irwin gave 
the following reply ; 


As a result of development which has taken 
place dining the last hundred years there is an 
cnoimous sutplus of assets representing gam to 
India which lias accrued on account of the develop- 
ment*. made possible by tho use of foreign 
capital. 

According to His Excellency, far from 
driving India towards bankruptcy, foreign 
investors have increased economic produc- 
tivity to such an exteut that, even after the 
payment of interest, there is a surplus 
available, which is. liquidated partly by bullion 
imports and partly by investments abroad. 

Unluckily for His Excellency, ho was 
speaking after tho flotation of the ti per 
cent £G million sterling loan m London. If 
India is so anxious to unburden her surplus 
savings even in foreign countries, a plain 
matter-of-fact man will wonder why the loan 
could not he raised in India. The second 
conundrum is no less puzzliug. AVhen 
political conditions were so uncertain. — almost 
menacing m the opinion of British investors, 
why was the loan floated in London of all 
places and at that psychological moment ? The 
third uddle is tho most interesting of all. 
Our expert financiers are able to allow for 
the extravagance of the Lahore Congress by 
a fine calculation of a proportionate rise in 
the interest rate and a proportionate premium 
on the principal, yielding G’542 per cent, if 
redeemed after two years and 7*100, if 
redeemed after 3 years. "Why were thej' 
not equally successful in estimating the 
condition of the London money-market, 
seeing that the loaD was subscribed many 
times over ? Probably Sir Basil w ill reply, 
it is India’s Karma to have riddles but no 
solutions. Lord Irwin may also point out 
that it is a sign of prosperity to borrow 
abroad at a high rate. 
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Industrial Banking 
With Ihc various Hanking Coromjttw 


reform. To this Mr. Holland Martin gives 
the following reply in the course of i s 
inaugural address before the London Iusti- 
iuto of Rankers : 


tuto of Rankers : 

II is n proof mistake to treat taw W 
productive industry m if Hot “'JjSS 
opposed, and to infer that tbo\c ’‘ho SMW* . 
pros id o tlio mean- for cartymir out irrMyngr 
prises pro' not necowarr m mircommcrcmlioe 

Tho interests of the two should J *. ,*"<1 to »» 

opinion Ihey arc m this country aa , i rtn » 

on-sent lime, the fame, tune* oaunot f« 10 

i »r» MKCCs-ful If industry and trade arc 

prosperous. , 

If this identity of interest between trade 
and industry on tho one hand nnd finance 
on the other is recopmzod in India jl • 
much of tho present discontent is bcunu 
dSnear While the banks cannot 

Sftiie issue of debentures and in other 

form ns possible, . j|, e demands of . try j 0 provido for their fixed P 
no tlifliculty , ,n t|l T r CC ^onl 9 ,banks arc unable Equate issue of shares and bonds, 

,, r° tad" in long-term loans £ 


With the various Ranking tonroin*^ 

.ion the inii-stien ol s'» rll "" ni , 
i.-nU u rnrnriiiC *>*•» Ions attention. It ww 
I’ m, MiV-Ted ilml India's industrial develop- 
meiit aslif be os rapid »' It 

follow her system of Industrial imnk f- 

"djecs for 

fast in Orrmany during the J 1 n0 „. called 

satfaftwSs 1MJ - 


epos', tors. In. other words, 
to lock-up their ^"' '“.t their fuods io 

W " Apart from ^feSSS 

are some positivo n'i'” n, "^ 0 |,„„hcr buys 

purpose®, I° r rri lC result is that 
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should try to provide .for bon ds, 
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separate 'industrial hanks will 

beldod' in ' 1 tho^march* of Industrial ^develop- 
roent. 

Uncashire Cotton Industry 
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subject-matter o£ a very interesting paper 
recently contributed by Messrs. Barnard and 
Hugh EUinger to the Royal Statistical Society. 
According to the ' authors, they can be 
comprised into tour groups, vk., cheaper 
labour in spinning and weaving greater 
proximity to the markets in the Far hast, 
cheaper cotton supplies and better organ - 
zation of the industry. ,7 , n ,i 

The authors are against any all-round 
reduction in Lancashire wages but plead 
tor a re-adjustment, specially in the weavi „ 
section. As regards geographical advanta e 
it is pointed out that the voyage to .Ind a 
from either country takes practically 
same time, but China is certainly nearer to 
Japan. In any case, Japanese shipp mg 
companies follow the principle of chargi g 
ivbat the traffic will bear with much better 
success than British companies, 
matter of cotton supplies, Japan utilizes 
higher percentage of cheaper cotton, sped y 
for lower - counts. In spinning JOs, tor 

instance, she uses 80 per cent Indian and 
20 per cent American cotton and for some 
coarser counts oven entirely Ind an. « 
in these lower counts specially, 
Lancashire feels the keenest competition. 

With regard to organization, the 
compare the Japanese cotton i ^ 

a globe consisting of nine big 1 
smaller— concerns, which consume Cotton 
them 70 to 80 per cent of rajr cotton 
imports, and manufacture practical} the 
entire piece-goods exports. Boun t u p 
globe are four nebulae, consisting 
rings of Saturn, of numerous independent 
units. On the same analogy, the British 
cotton industry has at the centr ® ‘i m - 
crust consisting of well-known am » * 

tions, with 8,000 small units uwide the 
crust, many of them possibly well-o 
but lacking cohesion and outside 
there are many rings, not of nebulm, but 
very solid price-fixing rings of tra ’ 

finishers, cas«-makers, packers, 
shipowners, insurance companies, , 

The result of all this want of 
is to be seen in the T Lde 

appearing in Taltersall’s Cotton Irad® 
Review E ahout the Lancashire cotton com- 
panies. The average dividend on tne 
ordinary share capital last > ea T, K„ ure s 
than that in the preceding year the figures 
for 310 companies yielding 1.91 P£ 
against 2.30 percent In »»> fewer than 
243 cases, no dividend was declared. - 


nnnv as 42 companies had to call up 

additional share capital amounting to °v« 
t Vh millions. It may be added that the 
year 102S was also a very bad year for 
Lancashire cotton companies nbvious 

Indian cotton companies have an 0 
lesson to be learnt from this analysis. There 
f no question that they Have two advan L 
ages, which Lancashire does not pos ess 

and Japan possesses only > and 
extent, viz., geographical ad\anta ? e 
cheap cotton supply. If l»bouv is 
efficient, the existing wages will be 
to be lower than even the 
The only stumbling block is lack o g 
zation. That there IS mud, „ '“apparent 
economy in Bombay 111 , , are 

from the fact that Ahmednbad m ils are 
in a better position in almost iden^ 

circumstances. 


Insurance Notes 

I. India is proverbially a poor country. 
Life insurance is more »*«* W Nation 
middle and poorer sections of the popu 
than the richer section But wlien^ ^ 

thefut " re 

in some of the -1^ ^ 

America 13,000 

Canada ” 3, 000 „ 

England rjQQ „ 

The total insurance funds 00 ' 0 n in 

4,500 crores, in Canada 3,000 
England 1,600 crores in Japan ^“rores ... 
and India comes last of all witn i 

II. Insurance Help the indnstn ( of 

ment of a country, and “ or ® “ progressive 
insurance in a country tl r - '' t much 

they are industrially. Economy H]C 
depend on this point insurance Year 
prosperity of a nation and the I W(J gi , 0 
Book gives the exact 0^1 res. fr()[n th0 
below the following lines ™1 ! e S, r ' g. 0 . Roy, 
pages of an article written by -Ur. =• 

M.A., B.I* : rnmnanies bold large 

•■Life on accountant- 

assets against their uaoimies* ^ 
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covered some units or drains which were 
doubtless connected with the sacrificial pits. 
The important part water plays in the 
ceremonial and oilier washings of a sacrifice is 
too well known to require any meution here. 

On the level of the kundas and the 
brick pavement were discovered walls of two 
halls, which also seem to be connected with 
them. Of these one was on the south, and 
the other on the east, of the pits. It is a 
well-known fact that the sacrifices instituted 
by Hindu kings or wealthy Yajainanus of 
aucicnt times?! i lasted 


Another interesting find made during 
the excavations on this site consisted of 
twenty-six pieces of clay, bearing impressions 
of seals. They were all found in or near 
these hall. AH of them except one have 
marks of strings or of wooden tablets, or 
both oil their backs, showing that they were 
affixed to documents winch came from out- 
side to the yajuasala or sacrificial halls. The 
exception is a sealing which bears no such 
mark at all on the reverse and is rounded 
at the bottom, and which must consequently 


for onths, and some for 
years, and that for its 
adequate performance halls 
of a durable character 
were as much a necessity 
as the permanent ■ kundas 
themselves. A sacrificial 
site was always a 
meeting place of llishis, 
Yajuik.is and distinguished 
guests of the sacrificer. 
These required to be feasted, 
and a dining ball spacious 
enough to accommodate 
them was one of the 
indispensable adjuncts of a 
sacrifice. The hall excavated 
on the south of the kundas 
probably served this purpose, 
first, because it is provided 
with a drain, which is a 
necessity in a dining but 







not in an assembly hall, . Fig. 7 . 

and secondly, because at Interior of Square Kunda, showing sloping sides with Offsets 

its north-east corner eating 

and drinking clay pots of great diversity were be looked upon as a token or passport ad- 

found, and in great quantities. There can there- mitting persons to the sacrificial ground, 

fore be no reasonable doubt as to this hall The legend on it runs as follows in character 

being intended for the purposes of banquet of the earlier part of the fourth century 

Then again, side by side with sacrificial A. D. 


activity, we know that those of the Brahmans 
and Kshatriyas who were erudite and men- 
tally restless were fond of holding discus- 
sions on philosophical subjects or of hearing 
recitations of Puranas by the Suttas. The 
Brahmauas, Upanishads and Puranas bristle 
with references to them. The other liall, 
namely, that on the east of the kundas t 
probably fulfilled this object and served as 
an assembly hall where not only philosophi- 
cal debates were carried on and recitations 
heard but where also the innumerable and 
illustrious guests of the sacrificer were 
received according to their dignity and rank. 


Ij. I. Ti mi tra-datrisya [sa]-/to[taJ- 
L. 2 p[oJ ta-mamtra-sajana [ 9 i] 

The meaning of this legend is not quite 
clear, but the words hota, pota and mamtra, 
which are technical to sacrificial literature, 
indicate that the sealiug is really connected 
with the yajnasala. And the import of the 
legend appears to be : "Of the donor Timitra 
accompanied by the Hota, Pota, hymn-kins- 
men and. . . Timitra doubtless is the name 
of an individual, and seems to be the 
Sanskritized form of the Greek Demetrius. 
And it appears that this Greek personage 
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policies issued by them- These funds aro 
invested in various ways to fetch interest 
which is tho life-blood of an insuranco 
company. Tho old and antiquated 
’ method was to invest in Government Securi- 
ties yielding a low but certain, rate of 
interest During tho last war these securi- 
ties underwent heavy depreciation and a§ 
a result insuranco companies suffered very 
badly : soino companies in England had to 
close their doors. Since then this conser- 
vative policy of investment is being gradually 
abandoned in favour of a progressive and 
patriotic one. Large funds aro invested in 
mortgases, lands and property and shares 
and debentures ot joint-stock companies and 
miblic utility concerns. They generally bring 
in' higher rate of interest than Government 

patriotic fnvestfent policy a Je* « 
and has pursued it n^^nies own more 

Canada, life insurance L y companies, 
than half the shares the 

There, in all pub > nfe insurance 

biggest shareholders . the insurance 

companies. t]l0 premiums paid 

ris — 

we nr:” Ti»o If- 

that the funds o f ]llsl ‘ t Securities and 
bc invested ^'^t Sivcstment But if 
that the safest and be investments of 


the following figures collected from an 
American Year Book is an interesting reading. 

"Out of the total funds 45,000 crorcs, 33 
per cent aro invested in Railways, 30 per cent 
in Real Properties and 1G per cent in farm 
mortgages and 10 per cent in industries and 
other public utility concerns and only 9 
per cent in Government Securities.” 

IY, Wo in India have not yet appreciated 
tho valuo of insurance as it has been done 
in tho West There everything of value is 
insured and in addition to tho life insurance, 
they do huge amount of insurance against 
all risks such as fire, marine, accident 
motor car, workmen’s compensation, 
burglary, fidelity, theft etc. Indian Insuranco 
Companies Association in trying to impress 
upon tho public the importance of insurance, 
has given some interesting figures regarding 
general insuranco in tho following words : 

"There can be no doubt that several 
crores of rupees aie being spent .every year 
by the nullowners, cotton merchants, seed and 
other merchants, property-owners and several 
other trades in insuring their lcspcctnc 
factories and business premises. Excepting 
for a small fraction, most of the motor cars 
used in India are owned by Indian -people. 

A very large amount is being SP 0 ** 1 , in 
insuring tbeso cars, the bulk of which to-day 
.roes to non-Indian companies. Tho important 
crops of India every year aro valued at 
t?s 3,500 crores. Tho imports into India Ot 
foreign ai tides are valued at over -*>- 
crores a year. Tho insurance premium, 
Src, on all these heads must bo enor- 
mous But I am quite coitam that not men 
5 per cent of this goes to tho sharo of tho 
Indian industrial companies. s c n 
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im) iwri) or school of politics i„ India. In 
tho lir-t plarn, llie.u ovcrnLM-i conitnunltics 
are onlinarilr Igaoiaot of tliu principles. 


w “SiT,™ »■«. PMPlo concemnd 

/ir sa ♦ IJ r 3 ^nc-ficta! effect on others. So 
wr ,w t/w emigrants are concerncl it is 


ami difalUt* 'of 8 

c»Atn>tvr*HM a«<I, Ui<-rcfuri\ cannot uscfullv sS' Vfnr^ b0cl r7 1 - ail(J rebffiwa.Ma In 
contrilmto unn nay or tl,„ ' loTo !«* »4f £ WX SS4 &JS* iTSS&JSJ 


p,JC J\ , t,K ' y ty 10 own local V crcii l on . J '- Whatever* t&o' its 

ihtftcuitiis wlncl) vhouM not bo in eroded* by iiio 'li 1 ,l nofbing (o do with 


arc bound to result in internal disunion, 
with conwijuent weakening of tlio com* 
iminitfaT powers of rcMstcncc. Atid lastly, 
it m)J 4 be remembered that no Indian com* 
mutiify abroad can liopo to secure any stilus 
at nil, except at an integral part of tl»o 
Kmjiicv. From the moment that it is regarded 
by its self-confession at an alien /jronp, 
it can no longer call in tho aid of the 
fiovcriiment of rndia, nor is it ontitled to 
look for support to those ol its countrymen 
at home who aro not persuaded that tho 
immediato tfoal of India is comploto national 
independence, in any seuso other than that 
of Dominion Self-government, and it is 
bound to alienate tho sympathies of a sub- 
stantial minority of tho white settlers in 
these overseas territories upon which the 
Indian settlers can at preseut couut and, by 
the exercise of tact, self-restraint, and 
intelligent propaganda, they would bo able 
increasingly to count in tho future. 

The problem of Indians overseas is iu tho 
way of solution, and tho present favourable 
current of events ought not in any circum- 
stances to bo interfered with. If it should 
i ){ » it is almost inevitable that Indian 
orestige abroad will suirer ii revocable with 
no commensurate gain to tho Motherland, and 
whilst, for tho moment, fh * '‘versons 


tho 

H4in VJ llul 

in, 0 . ^wo, ;W\caf Trinllua ’anlT' su^ 

? ii l ;^i' acca ' l 11 a .. ,vCn ^C-°( Ar >’0 Sama} on rani- 

/•jlions most of tho Hindus have embraced 
Uimhanity anil _ their descendants have become 
n n ir ri i 13 ■ tlG,r Motherland and her culture. 
Lila Itir.dm m general have lost tlio .missionary 
Mnnt and, they have no ambition to propagate 
tneir religion beyond their little narrow' homo 
circles, it must bo said to the credit of tho Arya 
bannj that though single-handed it has held aloft 
tho banner of \eJic religion in far off places hke 
i-m and Mauritius Islands. In whatever part of 
the world an Arya-santajtst goes ho will try to 
grow aad spread beyond his own littlo self and 
create associations around him which will keep 
IreMi tho memory of his Motherland with all her 
noble traditions. He will reject with contempt 
tho iifo of sloth, self-gratification and isolation, 
bat will fry to mako himself useful to his fellow- 
men. H was this spin! which mado a liandful of 
Arya-Samajists in Mcspotatma during tho war 
days while stationed m military camps in tho 
vicinity of battlefield, hold congregational prayer 
meetings. lighting tho flro of Vajna, celebrating 
their national festivals and contributing thousands 
of rupees voluntarily to tho institutions in India. 
Arya-samajista in Hurma and Africa have scut 
lacs and Jars of rupees to support religious and 
social activities at home. I have every admiration 
for their generosity but l shall bo failing id j»Y 
duty as an humblo worker of tho same mission » 

I ignore tho other side of tho picture, tor the 
last twelve years I havo been engaged tn .the 
missionary work outside tho Punjab and have visited 
Rmma and East Africa and havo personal 

experience of tlio Arya riamaj actiwtica in t/iosO , 
pUces. L am definitely of opinion that tho situation 
needs considerable improvement not only by " H 
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sahnji'ds and other Hindus creating bad blood and 
div d ng the general imblic into different camps oppo- 
sed to Lh other. Tho Arya Sam» cannot frttltt 
tho it'«nonsibiiitv for this. .Mato of allairs. Ulher» 
may act out of W.nd faith -and shou-sightednos. 
hut there is no justification for the Arya i^rusj 
that claims to lead flits people to . higher ideals 


Viva .Missionary writes 

Uwmt' threo* “iin’iliona «( 0 " r i| lfl M ShS lhar to a bo L a 1 party , to* ™diciwoan(} ^mtoUw^ropaiwtidi 
ggrt lanto S ^fem ‘ nfe^’l-or ^ di vSinV pplo " Imt^for 

afeS^ u^SS/aSSS 

'manner they will to aptucciato our point of view. If wo by our 

they ait* rontmetw 111 “ 
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offensive and irritating attitude drive them away 
there is no possibility of their ever giving any 
attention to our preachings, . however true or 
elevating they may be. It is in the hands .of the 
Arya Samaj to bring all Hindus outside India into 
f their fold. . Hindus who once cross the sea, give 
r up .the antiquated ideas of caste and touch-me-not 
religion out of their own accord and are naturally 
inclined to be more . liberal in their outlook. It is 
for the Arya Samaj to approach them in a spirit 
of tolerance and sympathy. If the Arya-Samajists 
follow any other policy they will not only miss 
an opportunity of their lifetime but will also 
bo responsible for reproducing an ugly picture 
of India in Greater India— a crime for which the 
posterity will never excuse them. 

Mr. M. Panday for the City Council 

The Daily Chronicle of Georgetown, 
British Guiana, contains the following news 
in its issue of 13th January 1930. 

Georgetown, January 8. 

The distinction has fallen upon Mr. M. Panday. 
welb-known merchant of Water Street, a former 
president, and now member of the executive 
committee of the B. G. East Indian Association, 
to be the first member of his race to occupy a 
seat on the Georgetown Town Council. 

Mr. Pauday has been nominated to fill the 
seat rendered vacant by the recent resignation 
of Mr. J. E. Strickland (Government nominee), 
and it is expected that he will take his oath of 
office .at the next statutory meeting of the. 
' Council, to be held on Monday next. 

We congratulate 2fr. Panday for the 
opportunity of service that lias been given 
to him and we hope for the time when 
our compatriots will enter the town council 
not by the back door of nomination but by 
the vote of the common people. 

A Fundamental issue 

The following news has been published 
in the Daily Chronicle : 

India’s "Independence” 

Trinidad Indians For Independence 

Port-of-Spain, Jan.. 1. 

A large gathering of Indians resident in Trinidad 
met at 12 Charlotte Street yesteiday under the 
Chairmanship of Hr. Timothy Roodal, M. L. C., to 

S ledge their support to leaders of the All-India 
ational Congress in the move for National 
Independence. 

It raises a fundamental issue : 

“Should our compatriots abroad support the 
movement of Independence in India or should 
they keep themselves absolutely indifferent 
towards it ?’’ 
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In April 1929 I contributed au article 
to Kenya Daily Mail of Momhosa and 
discussed this question at length. I will 
reproduce here what I wrote at that time : — 
Indians Overseas and Home Politics 

Our countrymen abroad have always helped the 
cause of freedom at home and the Motherland 
expects them to do the same again. How can we 
forget tho magnificent donation of Kaka Rustomjec 
of South Africa for National education during the 
days of the non-co-operation movement ? And the 
help that the Sikhs of Canada gave to the Akali 
movement cannot be too highly praised. Not less 
than a lakh of rupees wefe subscribed by overseas 
Indians to tho Tilak Swaraj Fund. Now that 
Gandinji is determined to sacnfico his all during 
the coming struggle, our countrymen abroad should 
help him as much as possible. The tinto rna y soon 
come when ho will appeal to them add then , it 
will be the duty, of every one of our Colonial 
friends to help him, for, who has done more work 
and made greater sacrifices for Greater India than 
Gandhi i In fact, Mahatma is the creator of Greater 
India. But this help should be restricted to and. 
earmarked for certain items. There are several works 
which deserve the patronage of Indian? overseas 
e.g , Kkadi-Prachar, national education apd removal 
of untouchability. 

This brings us to the question whether it is 
advisable for Indians overseas to take part. in party 
politics m India. In my humble opinion d is not 
advisable under the present circumstances. Xnat is 
why I have named the movements whi<?n ought to 
be helped by Indians overseas. Indians abroad 
aio situated under very difficult circumstances and 
they have to approach the Government or India 
agam and again for the redress of their grievances. 
Now if Indians overseas were to help the move- 
ment of mass civil disobedience, for example, they 
cannot approach the Government of Ind‘a tor any 
help. Moreover, party politics in India are passing 
through a critical stage and it will be a mistake tor 
us— Indians overseas— to ally ourselves with any 
particular political party. 

I still hold these views and will request 
our people overseas to give theto serious 
consideration. I may be wrong but it will 
be cowardly on my part not to publish 
my views at this crisis. 

To Our Colonial Correspondents 

I shall be obliged if our colonial readers 
will send us names and addresses of those 
English and Hindi- knowing gentlemen in 
different parts of the world who are interested 
in the problems of Greater India. I shall 
send them my overseas bulletins if they give 
me one shilling for necesssary postage for • 
the whole year. 


48—13 ' 



Further Raising of Dominion Status 
Recommended 

How autonomous the Dominions to tho 

Uritibh Bjnpl" fjf The Ttepoit of 
our last issue, I » n noration of Dominion 
T h “ •shtio!i™nJ5Icr t dia.it P Sliipiiins Ugislatiou. 

rccomracnJations « I . „ (llrtl , cr raiso 

next Imi'cmil S“" f g^,„| n *| ons and increase 

tho status of the JJo ^ . 3 good „ c „s. 

their I\“"f r fX so ,no days ago in the form 
“ "'1 brief m“sla/o 0 ae/b y Hodtc, 

India's Interest in the Above News 
'11,0 receipt of tho “ b °'’°„j”£ S iS Certain 

of triumph m\d tLi; >ns ourselves also, 
> tb %rt undeita“d what a.l this means 

famisW l or 

if r® a ? ,r S m£f ought JO 


the aforesaid well-fed and strong persons, 
and if tho promised futuro good luck of the 
weaklings remains as indefinite and remote 
as ever, should the tidings make tho latter 

crow ? . . 

The answer is obvious. 

Dominion status may bo good for those 
who have it The further raising of their 
status may bo still better. And lovewof 

fartlfnaUt should " 1 uofbo fcjgotten by 

&Eri£&54£4 

Ksnfnjaaa tho same good fortnno to 
'“’’Tim recommendations mar also tojuta. 
to illustrato the ‘ b]lt fr0 ,„ those 

havo .more sludi i iav0 shall be 

who have not gc a J Domi|lions are 
taken away b f C J d T freer, but for 

recommended to c icater repression 

Indians greater and sbU gic^ ^ 

ifeSEfm'tS imd »eea onjor.ng .S 

suafS 

S'ofeoonidaUoas of this Conference 
to illustrate their __ 

M e„aeet. Wiaa Coastal T^cRJvati.^ 

]t is understood by » ro passed 
Haji's Coastal Bes^ntao n Ml^ J 
by the Indian Lego * previsions, unless tho 

SgT&'JtM*- 43 ' 
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guardian angel to secure continuance to 
them of their enormous profits and to save 
the Viceroy from an awkward position. 
Some of the Conference recommendations 
on merchant shipping 'legislation are as 
follows : 

100. IM Under the, new position, each part of 
the Commonwealth will have full power to deal 
with its own coasting trade. JFe recommend that 
the Governments of the several ports of the 
Commonwealth might agree, for a limited number of 
years, to continue the present position, under winch 
ships of any part of the Comniomoeallh are free 
to engage in the coasting trade of any other part . 
(The italics are ours.— Ed., AI. R) 

Should the “limited number of years” 
soon become really limited, that might be 
a disaster to British owners of coastal ships in 
India. So the Conference further suggests that 
an agreement might be made between the several 
parts of the Commonwealth for a limited term of 
years, containing a provision that the pi mciples 
would not be departed from after the expiration 
of the agreed term without previous notification 
to the other members of the Commonwealth and 
consideration of their views. (Italics ours— Ed., 
J L R) 

As regards India, it is said on page 40 
of the Report : 

124. Subject to certain special provisions of the 
Merchant. Slopping Acts, tho legislative powers 
of the Indian Legislature arc governed by the 
Government of India Act, and general statements 
regarding the position of the Dominions in matters 
of merchant shipping and Admiralty Court., legisla- 
tion may therefore not be entirely applicable in 
the case of India. At the same time,- as the posi- 
tion of India in these matters has always been 
to all intents and puijioscs identical with that of 
tho Dominions, it is not anticipated that there 
would bo any serious difficulty in applying the 
principles of our recommendations to India, and 
.we suggest that tho Question of the proper method 
of so doing should be considered by His Majesty s 
Government in the United Kingdom and the 
Government of India. 


Principle of Haji Bill Accepted by the 
Conference, But — 

It will bo seen that in theory tho Con- 
ference has accepted the principle underlying 
tho Haji Bill by stating that “each part of 
tho Commonwealth will liavo full power to 
t deal with its own coastal trade.” But this 
acceptanco has been sought to bo made futilo 
by tho recommendation that for a “limited 
number of years” tho present position should 
continue. Now, so far as tho Dominions 
arc concerned, their present position is not 
disadvantageous to them, because each of 


them already has a mercantile marine or 
legal or other means to build up one. It is 
only India, in her present position which 
has practically no mercantile marine, and 
if the present position, so far as the law is 
concerned, is continued- in Iudia, we cannot 
have one. 

Thus the Conference practically takes 
away with one hand what it gives - with the 
other. 


Support in Bengal to the Haji Bill 

A huge public meeting, held, at Albert Hall, • 
Mr. Nirmal Chandra Chunder presiding, reiterated 
Bengal’s strong support to the principles under- 
lying Mr. Haji’s Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill. 

Speeches were made by Sir P. C. Ray. Sir 
Nilratan Sarkar, Messrs. Naliniranjan Barkar, 
Hemendraprasad Ghpse and Santoshkumar Bose.. 

The meeting carried, by an overwhelming major- 
ity, the lesolution : “In view of tho necessity, ot 
the development of an Indian mercantile marine 
in the interests of tho country and in view of mo 
fact that reservation of tho coastal trade of the 
country is a recognized and legitimate method ot. 
building up a national marine tins meeting of mo 
citizens of Calcutta strongly supports Mr. Hajit. 

Moving the resolution. Sir P. C. Ray said ho 
was both a victim and sufferer from the discrimina- 
tory tactics of Lord Inchcape and his kinsmen. 
Being connected with the Inland Steam Navigation 
Company. Bengal, for the last 22 yeai s. lie knew 
what disgraceful rate-cutting was rcsorfed to b> tho 
foreign shipping magnates. Sir I . C. Ray ascnbed 
the failure of tho Delhi Conference, convcucd b.v 
Viceroy, to tho backstairs influence of foreign v ested 
interests and observed : “The apnantiop of li°m 
Inchcape must have haunted Lord Irwin and he 
must have been shaking hko an aspen loaf. 

Concluding. Sir P. C. Kay said that tho best 
intercuts of the country demanded the f>t 

Mr. Uaji’s bill and. they should roue a mandate o 
the representatives in the Assembly to support tho 

bill. 

There bad been a smaller and less re-, 
presentativo meeting hold previously to oppose 
the Bill at which some specious arguments 
were used. 


Woman Suffrage in Bengal 

In the Legislative Council of Bengal a 
rcsolutiou recommending tho removal of sex 
disqualification for the purposes of election 
to it was turned down the other day by 
31 votes against 28. This defeat of the 
advocates of woman’s rights was duo to the 
Mahomedan members and a number^ ot 
European members voting against the resolu- 
tion. The Government remained nominally 



aso 

neutral. Hut an Mr. Moberly laid fcltcw on 
•‘practical dillicuUiea" in tho way of enfran- 
cliiHims tho women of Bengal, Hint must bavo 
Hvnetl US a bint to many members. It i a to 
bo iv p retted Hint Bengal lags belund most 
pros in ces in this* matter. 

Powerlessness of Bengal Ministers 

Kumar SI.iliscVliarcw.ir Hoy, a Ilongal 
minister, is reported to havo said m a 
circular letter, meant to bo conlideutml but 
somehow published in tbo papers, 

, 1 ‘r'^in'omwS'flmo not A ibFo to ihiw 

l? fi&Sffil 1 Lr o-t achieve- 

men! at any time. . 

alone . tboh 80 *°” e ,„an should become 
ment ;s Wept I ’ 00 \ n ybody "ho is asked by 

tmbaT»V fJSsJ ?fp 
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"(Jrcit Hiitain can never iiavo any other pur- 
iCjva tor Jndii than to bring her to a ; ;e of ojual 
partnership »itli tho oilier self-governing Domi- 
nions. As « s/rj> loti-arils the achievement of this 
purpose. His Majesty's Government, on .Jem 
alone with Parliament tho ultimate responsibly 
rests. Inro solicited tho conmel of repirsenta 'M 
drawn from tho several sides of Jifo and Ihonpht 
in India, that desire and deserve to lave™ 
opportunity of . responding to li‘S Majc-if . 
(ioserament'p invitation." (Italics ours, tu, 

j r. it) 

In tho Viceroy’s declaration it was no- 
where stated that tho Round Tablo Conference 
was meant for taking a step in “ 
progressive realization" of Dominion status 

\Vo do not say that this omission was 
deliberate and intended ‘to delude India" 
opinion.” We are not concerned with Lord 
Irwin's intention but with lmw his dcclara 
tion was understood in India and abroad; 

‘,'00” not “witl, 1 t°bo r 'de r ela“ed Ration 

n„ b r». **. « f sri 

been made pnMo. r0 ‘°"Sf intelligent 

were among them. Tu > or bad been 

and educated mem S Q om o worc conversant 
distinguished lawyers, bom ^ unani mons 

r„ U "safta?:° “Wo ’understood ^ttat J» 
cooierenco .is to . meet, Ji ^ es t a blislic<l, 
when Dominion st “J? 8 j Dominion con- 
but to frame a scheme wo are not 

stitution for I ndm ' in Z 8 c D„g tho iiJP“j 
mistaken in «!” s ’" tcrp 0 f this weighty 
a „d tho implications 01 

pronouncement' ^ wanted Dominion 

atai'us'underatoodtlm ^"li^opponents of 

T.et us now see „„,ip r stood it 


What tho Viceroy late"^ 1 * ““ J c tTtho 

cf S ‘" Let us-poi. 

itotbeffiL ? la,ct! ’ "iVdca* solution for {ho Dominion status f w 0Tem ber Inst The 

^oTE S 9 th -l=v„ Driti.li. weekly 

"“SW, B! fiPSS-v a u “" e 


Stw&s-s 


XSJfi2** “‘Sms hy 

His Excellency ^cl»-“ ffic , c U plainly 

bat "tho ptirros doclaratiou. ^ « 1)0S0 

tated” »» V Wo tlunk tuaw L ^ clnow 
onfrnry by Uvn jj Jj Hilary last 
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of . (be British raj . . Lord Invin , seems to be a 
believer in the doctrine of "Peace in our time, 0 
Lord and after me the deluge," In all the 
circumstances^ of Vie . case his official declaration 
in favour of "Dominion status" could only he taken 
in India to mean that that status was to be granted 
in the immediate fulute. That it did not mean 
that has been made perfectly clear by Lord 
Tannoor , but Lord Incm must have known that 
it would be taken in that way in India and must 
have intended that it should be." (Italics and 
thick type ours. Ed., J I. 21) 

Not only Lord Parmoor, but Lord Irwin 
himself lias subsequently at tbe Lucknow 
Durbar made it perfectly clear that his 
declaration did not mean that Dominion 
status was to be granted in the immediate 
future. 

Evidently the editor of The New States- 
man does not feel bound to give his 
countryman Lord Irwin a certificate for 
sincerity, as somo of our countrymen do. 
After describing why, in his opinion, 
Dominiou status “is simply not possible, 
either now or ’ probably a hundred years 
hence,” the editor adds : 

‘‘Dominion status” is tlicrefoie an intrinsically 
nonsensical term as applied to India. It can only 
be, so applied with a conscious or semi-conscious 
intention to deceive. (Italics ours. Ed., MR.) 


“India and its Freedom" 

^ Writing on the above topic, The Nation 
(Now York, January 1, 1930) observes : 

To our minds no compromise is possible. It is' 
tuo Indian people w ho must have the final say and 
no onoclsc. Irom the day of its foundation this 
journal has been firmly committed to tlio doctrine 
that no amount of good government inflicted upon 
a people by officials from another country can take 
the place of self-government, however tod. This 
may be. as somo say, carrying theory to indefen- 
sible ends. \\o can, however, no moro yield our 
position than could the American Abolitionists who 
were told that if they persisted in their mad 
demands for freedom for 4 the Negroes the United 
States would become .nothing but a shambles. 

b’o wo are for having the people of India achieve 
freedom by the peaceful means of Gandhi. Any 
Other eourso .will oCteuro tho issue, rouse the 
bittereit and vilest lium^n. passions, and give to the 
imperialists ol Great Britain the very excuse they 
seek to renew what Cobdea himself characterized 
as the English “game of fraud, violence, 'and injus- 
tice ui Asia.” But however the issuo may ccmc 
out in tho immediate future tho fact is, in our 
judgment, that tlio day of wliito supremacy . in 
lock ward and undeveloped countries is drawing 
to.aeloso, i{ only bccaU'O of the lessens of h>r>o- 
tn«y and deceit and wholesale murder which the 
sujh'nor races taught to their inferiors from 191 1 
to 191d 


Mr. C. F. Andrews on India's Right to Freedom 

3Ir. C. F. Andrews has contributed to 
the same number of the same American 
weekly an article, entitled “What next in 
India” in which occur the following 
paragraphs : 

If then the question be asked : “Would you bo 
ready to intrust India during this coming year with 
full responsible government, both m-ovmcial and 
central ?" I would answer, “Yes.” If I were further 
asked concerning any safeguards to tho minorities 
and to the depressed classes that might bo needed, 
the reply would be that there would necessarily 
go along with tho new constitution a declaration of 
rights, theso rights to be so framed as to compriso 
a statutory law which no Parliament could overrule 
or annul. 

Lastly, if the problem of military and naval 
defences were raised, I would point out that India 
is already an original member of tho League of 
Nations and a signatory ol the Paris Pact and aPo 
of the World Court. Her record is ono of peace 
with her neighbours, not of war. Also it should be 
pointed out that not a singlo dominion within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations has a full self- 
supporting aimament as yet, either by land or sea. 
If officers from England were still needed to carry 
over the Indian Army intact into tho new constitu- 
tion, they would surely bo willing to continue their 
service for that purpo&o as long as they were 
needed. Important details of gradual tvaaneicnco 
of responsibility could bo agreed on, with the 
necessary accommodations, when onco tho mam 
issue of full self-government wa* decided. 
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than the Indiana themselves . that compete 
Independence) at (lie moment is impossil^ 
ho then went on to say that between Dominion 
status and complete Independence there is not 
much ditlcrcnce. and he urges Indians to e° mon„ 
the road of the Reforms until they ]‘ave becomo 
really capable of Self-goveinment. Ho 
that a child must learn to w alk before it can run, 
and without in Hie least disparagine °" r 
in tho Indian Empire I say they lia\o not yet 
learned to walk and it will bo somo time before 

SToi »" p* 

Britain was a country of savages.— Ed., A. 1 . J 
While Earl Russell’s words no * 
contradicted by any member of the Bnhsh 
Government in Britain or « 
have been practically stippoiW by 

T e^h'iiv L e°tslX: n from w«fwo again 
reproduce tho following passage for contem 

ever plainly stated, would ontsojf.^ a* 
tion of a phrase, pro vl <Jfl . “ that purpose is fully 
w Inch have to be \aiyAj» thegoal. however precise 
realized. Tho asstrtion oi >n so t from that 

^*o a .SlSli r a d s e ?g ^ti“ S in , Tws^ ? e S .I 

ibit those who. demand British Common* 

other self-governing L t f Qrcat Britain on her 

5 afould know a «ftr Sanco to India n> 

that *»<“£, lh us assured «;<» 

tlmt those ha' 6 proceed bi ^a) o stll „ tlon 

rest on « 1S M that Lord 

seems ‘» t "£„isSi " .bonghUes, 

rr&ssrs*'* 

Indian section 


Arts, Sir Basil Blackett obsened that tho 
explanation of [the extreme poveity of the 
masses (of India). ..is to bo found in uio 
Hindu social system, in the doctrine of 
Karma, in the absenco' of active effort for 
material progress, in the presence of the 
active determination of Brahmanism to 
maintain and perpetuate the age-old social 
outlook enshrined in tho caste system. 

These words are meant indirectly to prove 
that British rule and exploitation have 
nothing to do with India’s poverty. In spite of 
the fact that it is sedition to show to what 
extent India’s poverty is duo to these factor 
Indian speakers and witters bare rawed 
their case. Bnt let us examine Sir Basils 

“1HS& beliefs and social polity un- 
doubtedly have something to do with tho 
nroeressiveness or backwardness of nations. 
But oil er facts ought not to be ignored. 
Inferior Germany and Britain-all profess 
Christianity. But America and Germans nro 

■""falfd ‘"a*® 1 *&j 

a f, of”* them arc disbelievers m caste, 

BrahirSna On**. &***& 

the Bhatias-and tie Smdl t it Jus 

Micro ta caste and 
are oot > T *5, “^Christians do not beiicic i in 
flormn. Indian ® |< aro m[ Bral , mi „ .iiddcn. 
caste and Aat ma enterprising than tho 

But they are. not ”“ r ” ™ c s * do ” ot bcliere 
prosperous than 

“Sft b*~ 

fatalism. . On ?.“o a „d mar he very aclnc 

believing jfonj,. In H» o s£c ” c ° 

in spite of <a'" l ln t bc „ Ul0 consequences 
it means that one mu the advantages 

of ono’s bad . or , as Jesus taught, 

of one’s good deeds. reap.” 1 here is 

“as you sow, north the name 

no rcligm” or (l, a t what olio 

which say s 1 thc „ C „°M,So do with "bat ho 
is or docs has nothing w nrc0IUI ,li £ h. Tho 

may ?ltcr»?rdsheC o ^ j perfectly 

doctrmo of I 0 f conduct. 

lo *«V r isfhoh^oMb 
SfSchwat ."tg one- The Buddlmt 
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age of India was remarkable for its missionary, 
cultural and colonizing enterprise in the 
greater part of Asia {including Japan and the 
Philippines) and the Indian Archipelago. 
Buddhism with its belief in Karma , is one 
of the principal religions of Japan. "The 
debt Japan owes to Buddhism, especially in 
early days, in the development of her civiliza- 
tion must be said to be incalculable.” ( Japan 
Year Book). Yet Japan is progressive and is 
beating Lancashire even in Britain. 

Sir Basil Blackett and men of that kidney 
always manage to forget that caste is losing 
its hold on Hindus and that many of those 
who have been and are most active and 
determined in destroying the rigidity of caste 
and the hold of priests on the Hindu com- 
munity are themselves Brahmins. Apologists 
for British rule will not succeed in making 
the world believe that it has done its duty 
in India and has done nothing to make and 
keep India poor and illiterate. 


Compulsory Education for Girls in Allahabad 

The Allahabad Municipal Board is to be 
congratulated on having unanimously passed 
a resolution to introduce compulsory 
education for girls in a part of Allahabad 
city. For this progressive stop great credit 
is duo to Babu Sangamlal Agarwala, who 
moved the resolution. Ho it was that 
started the idea and lias all along taken 
great interest in the subject and in women’s 
education generally. He may bo called the 
father of the Mahila Vi dy a pith at Allahabad, 
which is a kind of women’s university. 
Tho Leader rightly observes in this con- 
nection that “tho Allahabad Municipal Board 
is tho first in northern India and one of the 
fewest in all India, of local bodies to take 
this forward step in the direction of progress, 
and this greatly redounds to its credit” 
It is to bo hoped that other municipalities 
in India will emulate its example. 


Bengal Irrigation Problems 

Tho inaugural address on tho “Ancient 
System of Irrigation in Bengal and its 
Application to Modern Problems” which 
Sir V illiam 'Willcocks has delivered as a 
Header of the Calcutta University is a very 
important one. According to this great 
authority : 


.That tho system of overflow irrigation of the 
ancient Bengal rulers is . the .only one adapted to 
Bertgal and to all countries similarly conditioned 
is amply borne out by what has happened in tho 
last 70 years.” 

In his opinion, tho system of “overflow 
irrigation, evolved by tho rulers of ancient 
Bengal some 3,000 years ago, could be 
re-introduced in tho Ganges and Damodar 
deltas.” Continuing he said : 

The delta of the Ganges is not rainless like 
Egypt, nor is it a dry thirsty land like .Babylonia. 
It enjoys a rainfall of from 50 to GO inches just 
when all the rivers aio in flood ; and it was to 
make full use of the rich waters of the Ganges 
and Damodar floods and the abundant but poor 
water of the monsoon rainfall that some early 
BeDgal king thought out and put in practice tho 
system of overflow irrigation” of tho Ganges and 
Damodar deltas which insured health and wealth 
to Bengal for very many hundreds of years. 
This, system is as perfectly suited to. meet the 
special needs of Bengal as “basin irrigation” suits 
thoso of Egypt or “perennial irrigation” meets 
those of Babylonia. 

The overflow canals of Bengal fall behind 
tho great irrigation works of other countries in 
no particular whatever. 

We may.bo quite sure that the ancient irrigators 
of Bengal did not hit upon it at once, but adopted 
it after trials and experiments lasting over many 
years, and we may rest assured, after seeing the 
results of seventy years of atandonmeat of it, 
that there is nothing before tho country but to 
return to it. 


Mr. Kirby Page on the Indian Situation 

Mr. Kirby Page, editor .of The World 
To-morrow and author of Jesus or Christianity, 
who recently . toured through India, lias 
contributed to Unity, Chicago, an article 
on “Gandhi, Nehru, and Revolting India,” 
which was written at Sabarmati. Tho 
following paragraph iu it may bo taken as 
a convincing reply to those who want that 
all Indians and all sections of them must 
mako a unanimous demand before it can 
be listened to : 
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rulers if rcspditsiliio self-government is not granted 
at an early date. 


an early uate. • 

Hr. Pago supports non-violent methods 
and gives reasons for his opinion. 

India obviously cannot gain „ 

Hut other methods are avaialilo The noy v,olent 

' Smehls ha™ Snc™ Si Indes^honjhc 
Mahatma f More than 30.000 

programme of non-co-opcranou. , , he (ormer 

Indians gladly "™ l j£®™ter number mar again 
campaign “T^ESE If another Omen 

crowd the jaus or > h ra ihtary mindset 
Dyer, under tUe swai oi maiiv taiaed at any 
that law and order , : n cold blood 

situation nught oasuy t ara m ly , lCo.000 

tho country. -After all, in Ma _ An 

llritishers . m the "hole mjlhons cannot 

jt-iffytoAVUh bayonet 


tho Blue Books in his hrtid where' it was said 
that the Government encouraged the Non-Brahmin 
movement headed by Sir P. Thyagaraya Chctti 
and Br. Nair as an antidote to the influence of 
the politically minded Brahmins and as ted Sir 
Alexander whether lie subscribed to that opinion 
and whether ho ever expressed such an opinion 
when he was in the .Madras Government An 
equally emphatic “No” was the answer. Born 
Smha then showed him the despatch from tnc 
Government of -Madras bearing Sir Alexanders 
own signature and asked him whether the 
signature was not his. Sir Cardew had to admit 
that the signature was his, and, when asked wnat 
he had to say, lie said he had no more to say. 
whereon Lord Sinlia said lie had no more questions 
to put either. 


“Student Life in Munich’' 

Wo bnvo received a coP^yoUn «dusi r 

educntiounl^feciHRes nud the Such'S 

read it* 


t rmwth of Madras Non- 
Cause of Growui 

Brahmin Party 

cdote » tM loin 

agapatnm ■ t? Iks in Pariia- 


Sir Malcolm Hailey on Civil 
Disobedience 

On the 19 tli February last, speaking in 
tho United Provinces Council, Sir Malcolm 
Hailey, Governor of that province, said with 
reference to civil obedience : 4 When wo are 

promised civil disobedience we remember 

Glinuri Chnurn ...” But why ho did not re- 
member tho civil disobedience movements in 
South Africa, Champaran, Kheda, Bardoli. 
Rnndnbiln, etc., in nil of which the Indian 
passive resistors wore strictly non-violent, can 
bo easily explained. It docs not suit tho 
purpose of Anglo-Indians. Nor docs it suit 
their purpose to remember that during tho 
nslmiost days of non-co-operation, owing to 
Mahatma Gandhi's teaching of n/irmso. violent 
political crimes had almost disappeared from 

,ll0 Whilo laying that “Barns mit of l'hire 
to utter throats of repression. Sir Malcolm 
nevertheless uttered tho throat that 

If tho extreme wing ^ la 

tho Government , would use y .J£i sources 

lUcSciiTrecu'i 4;h^rb.i‘r. 

£ was »lf>JJ ''VliaOld actually attempt 

wSwS? *“ "*« 6haUCnnC 

existing social onion ^ thoso who ar c 

tl?omselves' for tho non-violent 
preparing th „ arc quite ready 

struggle nr freMom. ,, (h| , cvc]lt „f 

■to s : ,ir ° r .Iroos proving insufficient,” he 
Government ^^nAtmy Entire 

resources to repress political activity. 
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The Bengal Budget 

So long as Bengal continues to be 
deprived of the greater part of the revenues 
collected in the province, its budget can 
never be satisfactory. Governor after Gover- 
nor has pointed out that the arrangement 
which gives rise to this state of things is 
unjust and unsatisfactory. But not one of 
them has resigned in consequence, though 
that is the only practical way to protest 
against it. 

It is waste of time and energy and space 
to examine the Bengal budget in detail. 


Dr. Gokul Chand at Anti-Caste Conference 

Dr. Gokul Chand Narang, Chairman of 
the Reception Committee of the Jat-Pat- 
Tornk Conference, held at Lahore, observed 
that caste was the greatest curse of the 
Hindu community. To illustrate the absurd 
lengths to which caste superstitions can go 
ho quoted the following from a writer oU 
the subject ; 

“In Cuttack, the most southerly district 'of 
Bengal there is, as pointed out by the same author, 
no intercourse between potters who turn their 
wheels sitting and make small pots, and then 
who stand up to manufacture large pots. A certain 
class of dairymen who make butter from unboiled 
milk have been excluded from the caste and can- 
not marry the daughters of milkmen who follow 
the more orthodox principles. In certain parts of 
India fisherfolk who knit the meshes of their nets 
from right to left cannot intermarry with those 
who knit left to right.” 

He told the following story from Ha rat ha 
history as an example of what caste had 
to do with tho defeat of the Hindus in 
battlo by foreigners : 

Even in the palmiest days of Hindu renaissance 
under the glorious Mihratta empire. Caste did not 
cease to have its baneful effects and ultimately 
proved, infer alia, a potent factor in the disruption 
of the Mahmtta confederacy. During the third 
n t • the Mahrattas had assembled in 

all thetr strength and glory on one side and 
Ahmad Shah Atnlali lay encamped on the other 
with a compiratiroly small army. He had been 
feeling decreased and nervous over tho superior 
numbers of tho Mahrattas. One evening lie went 
out _ reconnoitring with his generals and whilo 
looking at the Mahratta camp he saw innumerable 
lights ‘.inning tiko stats, and enquired what the«e 
lights represented. ||e was told that the .Mahrattas 
were rooking their mewls. ’’Hilt surely.” said the 
king, they cwnnot have such an infinite nmnlcr 
ot me— lie was told that the .Mahrattas had 
so many castes and each caste had its own ine<s 
amt almost each soldier cooked his own food 
separately I U that bo>" said AlchJt, “then I an 
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not afraid of the Mahrattas.” The result is known 
to the world. 


Sir Pheroze Sethna at the Liberal Federation 

When Sir Pheroze Sethna delivered bis 
able presidential address to the National 
Liberal Federation in Madras in December 
last, the Congress had not passed its inde- 
pendence resolution Therefore, he was quite 
accurate in saying, “We are all agreed as 
regards our political goal,” so far of course 
as the majority of political parties in India 
were concerned. He added: 

It is to us a matter of the smeerest satisfaction 
that the British Government have made it abso- 
lutely clear that that goal is no other than and 
nothing short of Dominion status Dominion Status 
will give us every scope for rising to the fullest 
height of our national stature. As regards tins 
goal there is perfect agreement not only among all 
Indians except those who want independence, but 
also between them and the British. 

The British Government’s promise, not 
being definite as to time, is not much of a 
promise, and so it is useless to speculate as 
to what scope it will give us. Sir Pheroze 
was not accurate when he said that the 
British were agreed as to India’s goal. Did 
ho not read the British die-hard aud Liberal 
outbursts against Lord Irwin’s declaration of 
October 31, 1929, before inditing his address? 


Professor RuChi Ram Sahni at tho Social 
Conference 

As Chairman of the Reception Committed 
of the 42nd Indian National Social Confer- 
ence, held at Lahore in December last, Pro- 
fessor Ruchi Ram Sahni delivered an im- 
portant address. In the course of it be 
said : 

Wo have definitely, decided to extend the scope 
of tho Conference by including in our programme 
such subjects as 'child -welfare, domestic hygiene, 
mother craft, public health and sanitation, factory 
labour and the social problems connected with it 
and generally questions like co-operation. cottage 
industries and primary education which affect the 
social well-being of the masses and which are in- 
cluded in the comprehensive phra«<* "mral recon- 
struction.” 

The AH-India organization for social re- 
form for which he pleaded is also an occom* 
plishcd fact We hope it will give n good 
account of itself. 
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Social Conference— Presidential Address 

Mr. Hat Bilas Sarda’s presidential address 
at tins Confereuco was thoughtful and in- 
spiring. Ho field the correct view that 
social and political advancement should so 
hand in hand. 

Life forces . are not static ; thev keen ever 
changing, .A social system, to bo a Jiving ana grow- 
ing oigantsm, must adjust itself to the needs of the 
times. A readiness. to revise the valuation of facts 
‘ ln ii _ Standard of life, whenever necessary or 
(silled for. is essential to the continuance of social 
life. 

To India’s women his exhortation was: 

Lot the sons and daughters you rear bo such 
as would uphold the honour of the countrr and 
restore to our motherland her past grandeur and 
glory. 

To our men : 

Cultivate the spirit of self-denial of the Brahmin 
of old, become as fearless and as devoted to duty 
as the Rajput of medieval times. , 

Shrunati Slumno De\i 



Shanno Devi Collects One Lakh 

Shrimati Shanno Devi, Head Mistress of 
tlio Kanya Jlahavidyalaya, Jullundur, had 
taken a vow that sho would not return to 
her school beforo collecting a hundred 
thousand rupees for it She toured in 
India in pursuance of her row and collected 
vaiying amounts from the different provinces. 
But as the total (Rs. 03,000) did not come 
up to one lakh, she crossed over to Africa. 
The balance she secured in Tauganyit a alonft 
AYo had seen her more than once before, and 
it cave ns great pleasure to meet her again 
in Lahore in December last Her self- 
sacrifice, devotion, courage, perseverance and 
endurance cannot bo too highly S‘e 

jg the pride of the Punjab- nay, of the whole 
of India. Other Indian women who want to 
devote themselves to and promote some good 
™ iron hi do well to follow her example. 
The New Delhi correspondent of The 
hiving met her at the metropolis, wrote to 
fbnt paper some time ngo • 

* 7 ; 

that they .yw L. her-elf and holding 
and travelling «)* imlood enlisted the 

such advanced .vte**j ” Kiiroj-mn^ and they not 

sympathy^ V’XSito* but al-o 'helped >o cot 

^rwoKve°5h» s '"- W,h ' Sl * "™ d 


Indians in Tanganyika very generous with their 
purse and very anxious for tho advancement of 
education of vnjinen. so sho started schools and 
also inaugurated a movement for (ho removal of 
punta among women. She also advised them to 
seo to it that (lie native interests wore not sul-or- 
dinated to those of the others. 

She says Hindu-MWim friendship in Eh«t 
Africa should [>c taken as an example to bo followed 
by the two communities in India. 

Sho hopes soon to return to the other parts of 
East Africa and also proposes to visit South Africa, 
as she feeL that our countrymen in those colonies 
need assistance of pioneer educational ■nori.crs 
especially for (he uplift of women. 
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their old clothes over again till they can make 
new ones,” 


Akshay Kumar Mailra 

By the death of Aksliay Humar Maitra 
Bengal loses one of her leading historical 
and antiquarian writers. He was the first 
among them to question the truth of many 
of the accusations heaped by British writers 
on Siraj-ud-daula. All his conclusions may 
not be accepted, but it must be admitted that 
he has proved the falsity of some of the 
charges. His work on Siraj*ud-danla is 
remarkable for brilliance and elegance of style. 
He wrote much on other historical sublets 
aho. He contributed several articles to this 
Review on the “Stones of Varendra ” He 
wrote on other topics of archrcological interest 
also, particularly some relating to Bengali 
cultural and other achievements at home 
and abroad. He worked hard in connection with 
tlie editing of Gavda-JRojamala and Gauda- 
Lekhamala. He will be long remembered 
with gratitude in connection with the founda- 
tion and carrying on of the work of the 
Varendra Research Society, which has so 
much excellent work to its credit. Latterly, 
for years, lie had been in indifferent health 
and could Dot, therefore, actively pursue 
his favourite studies and researches. But 
educated Bengalis of even the younff^r genera- 
tion feel grateful to him for the work of his 
earlier years which did so much to revive 
national self-respect in Bengal. 


The Indian Olympic Association 

The Tribune's special correspondent has 
furnished that paper with particulars of the 
meeting of the Council of the Indian Olympic 
Association, held at Allahabad on the Oth, 
7th and 8th February on the occasion of the 
All-India Olympic trials. 

Pla\i>'g Fields fok all 

The Council considered the question of 'playing 
fields for all’ and veiy strongly recommended to 
all the provincial associations to make surveys of 
the requirements and facilities for playing fields 
in all census towns. The council felt that such 
surveys, were absolutely essential but could not 
be carried out without Government help. The 
provincial associations were, therefore, asked to 
approach their respective Governments for help 
in this matter. 

All villages also should have playing fields 
for all. But they are more easily available 
there than in towns. Separate playing fields 


should be provided everywhere for girls and 
women. 

Stadium 

The Council also considered the question of 
the stadiums and resolved that while it was desir- 
able to have a stadium in every province, the 
Government of India should be approached to erect 
a mode] stadium at Delhi where inter-provincial 
and Far Eastern championships could be held. 

There should be a model stadium in every 
provincial capital, and stadia in all other 
towns. 

Atiieletics ton UOl/LA 

The Council was strongly in favour of encour- 
aging athletics for women and called ui on every 
provincial association to take steps to organize 
them in a suitable manner. 

Part of the scheme should be to provide 
all girls’ schools and colleges with play- 
grounds. 

tsCLTTSIOS OF OTHElt GaJIES 

The Council was of the opinion that the scope 
of the bi-annual Indian Olympic games be enlarged 
to include any other game or sport for which four 
provinces were willing to enter teams 

Indian games, such as lict-du-du-du in 
Bengal, should be included. 

SwonnsiT Champiox&du 

The Council decided to hold a Swimming 
Championship every odd year from 1931 onwards 
in the month of May 


An Incorrect Viceregal Statement 

At a state banquet given by the Nawab 
of ilalerkotla Lord Irwin said 

"Your Highness is at one with your bro'her 
princes and the preponderance of the people of 
India in giving voice to your approval of the 
Conference which is before long to take place in 
London.” 

AH persons in India who have eyes and 
ears and use them— particularly those of 
them who are literate — know that, of all 
representative political bodies, the Congress 
has by far the largest following. And this 
body has declared itself against taking 
part in the Round Table Gouference. The 
demonstrations held all over the country 
on January 26 in celebration of 

“Independence Day,” in pursuance of the 
Congress mandate, show the influence of 
that body. If in spite of such facts. Lord 
Irwin thinks that the majority of politically- 
minded Indians are in -favour of tbo Round 
Table Conference, his opinion cannot but 
be taken as a fresh illustration of the saying 
“None are so blind as those who will not 
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sco, none 
bear,” 


So deaf as those who will not 


world in her international policy. This 
phase of the real purpose of the Balfour 
iJecjaration lias been amplified br Col. Josbia 
Wedgwood M. P„ in his wort ( 1he Serenih 
Dominion. But the interesting and most im- 


Failure of British Mandats in Palestine 

The Times (London) in its issue of - non mosi im- 

December 20tb, 1929, publishes the following R or,ant fact 15 Hat Lord Balfour, Hr, Llord 
interesting letter in its editorial page. George, and General Smuts are anxious to let 

To tiie Editor of the Terns “ le world know that Britain is determined to 

Km~ii f 10I ?f 0, n if tl)A r ) Var Carnet which was niamhiin the British Mandate ; whereas fho 


| r ™f ™ If** 'interest of the British 
deep anxiety the present situation in Palestine. On , ra P. 1 j e flUt * tt ‘ so ‘ or religious reasons, Britain 
the events of last August, which arc now the should control the destiny of Palestine 

R)lhj0F>t nf innnint I™* n cn/viol l -i 


Hhat is the relation between the British 
control (Mandate) over Palestine and the 
promotion of British imperial interests. Is 
British control over Palestine a necessity 
for the preservation of the British Empire 
and its further expansion in Asia ? Is the 
Mandate system nothing less than an instru- 
ment to promote imperialism ? 

T. D. 


subject of inquiry by a special Commission, wo 
forbear to comment. But it seems dear that, what- 
ever the finding of that Commission may be on the 
responsibility for the August outbreak, the uork 
to which Britain set her hand at the close of the 
Irar is not proceeding satisfactorily. 

The Balfour Declaration pledged us to a policy ; 
the Palestine Mandate entrusted us with vital 
administrative duties ; but causes which are still 
obscure have impeded the task of administration, 
and consequently -the full carrying out of policy. 

In these circumstances wo would urge on the 
Government the appointment of an authoritative 
Commission to investigate the whole working of 
the Mandate. The Commission at present in 
Palestine was appointed with limited terms of 
reference to inquire into specific matters Mins 
Commission, in our view, must, as soon as it has 
reported, be supplemented by a searching inquiry 
into fho major questions of policy .aDd administra- 
tion. Our pledge is uncqungcal but vi aider to fulfil 

it in the letter and tho spint. r L rue eauor oi me swarm Jirucir nas nuiy 

tZmSl sUhacZmision „oul,t he m *f«S disposed of >1.0 principal arguments of Sir 
liScnt to the icot Id that Britain ha* not neakened Jndunatb. Jn tins connection, I take the 
,n a task to which her honour is pledged, and at liberty of drawing tho .attention of tho 
the saws time an assurance to Jews and Arabs j^n public to tho following opinion of a 
alike that onyptoxen British admiral on Indian ability to master 

of government mil be made good, uw ^i;FOUit 


Are Indians Able to Assume the Responsibility 
For National Defence ? 


Sir Jndumith Sarknr and some other 
Indians have no faith in the Indians’ ability 
to assume full responsibility for Indian 
National Defence. In the December issue 
the editor of The Modem Jfninr Jins ably 


D. Lloyd George J. C. Smuts 

Tlw Times in tbc same issne publics »n 
.. «*»-.» "Tho Palestine Mandate, 

the following significant 


in which occurs 


British admiral on Indian ability to master 
the problems of naval defence. Tin Tunes 
(London) of December 31, lPL’S*, published the 
following : 

Extracts from a review of, the progress of the 
reorganized Royal Indian .Marine, ihMl Jime i, 
10«j, by Rear-Admiral 11. T. Ylalwjn. Flag Dfliecr 
Commanding and Director, during thctirA six 
, , months of ins conmiind. have been i'«jied to the 

P a ?S2{' 0 ’ n f the Palestine Mandate is a Office. TJio chief points are as follow r : ■ 

'The . British Bmphe. Mr will I amved at UomKiv, and. assumed command 

major interest to the £ n { t}ie prompting of o on Xovcml-er lb. VJX. hoisting my flag m Dal* 

the obligations of honour aj f/je 'j Johj _ , ffic (irtt „ u tfor to claim my attention 

natural ni „ no^ shortage of personnel. both of ofheers 

toiinscl the abamIortmc>jo/'*J« Mandatory ^,1 m en. To remedy tho shortage of men. 

So far as WO undcreWM.u» c llP „ 0 sed approval was obtained to replace .tho trained 

, vn c inaugurated for the ^upposeii npi amJ f . fo j iCro> (> t m w-mng /a the Rock- 

system was h thc pe0 p!e under Turkish ^YdRohco. by neniy enteral sews, so Uni the 

purpose Of saun„ fiiVough the trusteeship } a cr ^uld be drafted, to *hip-. Thw has cased 
and German nusrulc turoug it is , flt uation for tho time hemg and tho Fepojs 

It H .n League of Nations . w ’ ’ ^factory. A certain miml T O ex-heraf 


of tho League < 


Declaration 


wdl known 0 /S£*aicnt of the 

cJiamptoued the poi cy Jj;h p eoplo in 

National ltoM '°L *„ 'doing Great Briton 
of the Jew, si, 


Indian .Mai me men « cry coming Kick to ; enrol in 
tho reonnmzod Son ice, tmt nx nnlrornt from this 
viiroe Jins now, to all intent* and purposes. cm*«i 
A t the present monicnt tho bcrvieo is still 
men short of e-fahjishmenf. 
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4 A recruiting party was organized and dispatched 
with a lieutenant R. I. M. in charge to tour the 
Punjab d stricts. The Punjab was chosen, as 
many letters liad been received from there concern- 
ing service in the Marine, and it seemed likely 
to prove the most profitable source. A most 
satisfactory result was ohtained, many hundreds 
applying to be recruited. Fifty boys were entered, 
and a further 50 will be taken in October, as the 
training ship Dalhousie cannot acomniodate more 
than 100 at one time. The present Punjabi boys 
are of excellent phj*sique, and all appear to be 
hap_py and contented ; they are quickly taking to 
their new surroundings. 

The officer* of the Royal Indian Marine are 
excellent. They are very keen on their service 
and only too anxious to be told what, to my 
mind, they do wrong. They are rapidly picking 
up gunnery, tactics, etc., and will do very well. 
They are all very glad that the period of doubt 
and shadow as to fixe future of their service is 
at an end. 1 am most favourably impressed with 
the men. Their discipline and bearing are excellent, 
and their behaviour on shore is exemplary. They 
aio very keen and take the greatest interest in 
competitive exercises. They are good at boatwork 
and quite good seamen. They are not in the 
slightest bit “gun-shy” and only rather overkeen 
and excitablo. I consider the present boys under 
training will be ideal material for the sea service. 

From the many letters and applications I have 
received from good-class Indians to join the com- 
missioned ranks of the R. I. M . I think that there 
will be no lack of volunteers. From what I 
nave seen of the cadets of the Indian Mercantile 
training ship Dufferin 1 should be delighted to have 
the best of them for the R. I. M. 1 see a great 
future for the Indian youth who joins this service 
with his heart in it. 

Commanding officers have rapidly improved in 
the handling of their ships, and, although at first 
there was much to be desired, by the time the 
Squadron returned to Bombay rafter a month's 
cruise] they ■were quite good and will be a great 
deal better before long. 

The signalling efficiency of the force calls for 
my outstanding commendation. The signalmen 
.are really quite excellent, quick, accurate and most 
keen. Evolutions and tactics by day and by night 
were carried out with a rapidity to which every 
one. was quite unaccustomed, but throughout the 
cruise the Signal Department never failed. 

The gunnery ha*, of course, a long way to go 
lieforc ships arc satisfactory, but, from my personal 
and daily observation during the cruise I can safely 
sav . that bv December next _ the ships will dc 
efficient in elementary single-ship gunnery. 

"What the recruits from the Punjab have 
proved about their ability to master the 
problems of naval science, can also be 
accomplished by the youth of Madras, 
ijnharastra, Bombay, Bengal and other pro- 
vinces ; and it is to be hoped that recruits for 
the Royal Indian Marine will he chosen from 
all provinces. Lastly, it may be emphasized, 
to remove the curse of inferiority complex 
of Indians, due to their political slavery, 

(hat there is nothing like “nor die superiority 


or racial superiority of certain European 
peoples over the Asians. Whenever equal 
opportunity has been afforded to Indians , 
they have proved that they can hold their 
oun in competition with others. Indians 
need unfettered opportunity to master all 
branches of national defence : and then they 
will be able to give a very good account of 
their ability. In the meantime Indians will 
have to work harder to acquire efficiency in 
mastering the problems of national defence 
and developing the required conditions to 
assume responsiblity for it. 

T D. 


Are Indians Inferior to the Siamese in their 
Ability to Assume Responsibilities of 
National Defence? 

The Times (London) of December 31st 
publishes the following news item about the 
visit of the Siamese air-officers . 

Colonel Phya Ychasyan and Lieutenant Phala- 
nusandki. of the Siamese Air force, who are among 
the airmen visiting India at the , invitation of the 
Government, made a forced landing on the banks of 
the Ganges near Curzon Bridge. Allahabad yester- 
day. The machine was badly damaged and the 
officers were injured, though not seriously, and aio 
in hospital. 

So there are Siamese Colonels in the 
Siamese rational air force. Siam’s population 
is about one-fortieth of that of India ; yet 
Siam can develop a national air force 
manned and officered by Siamese, whereas 
in India, under the enlightened end progres- 
sive leadership of British military genius it 
is not possible for Indians to become officers 
in the Indian air force. The British masters of 
the Indian people and some Indians labouring 
under the inferiority complex may say that 
the Siamese arc superior to the Indian 
people, but very few sane Indians will 
believe in this assertion. Let the Indian 
people have their own national military 
academies, Naval Colleges and Air Colleges, 
and let them hn\ c unfettered^ opportunity in 
mastering the science of National Defence 
and then they will be able to give a good 
account of their ability. 

In this connection I may record the 
opinion of one of the foremost^ European 
scientists, who very recently visited India, 
about Indian ability to master pure and ap- 
plied science. This scientist in answer to 
my question of what impressed him the 
most about India, fold me that the most 
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astonishing thing of all was that within Hie 
last twenty-fivo years Indian scholars hare 
shown marvellous ability in mastering various 
branches of pure and applied science. The 
world was told that the Indian people were 
meditativo and could not master modern 
science, but this false assumption lias been 


completely shattered now. 

Thoso who are able to master pure and 
applied scienco aro quite capablo of assuming 
tho responsibly of National Defence ; 
bccauso modern methods of national defence 
aro nothing but applications of various 
branches of science in warfare. Let mo again 
emphasize the point tiiat Indians aro capable 
of assuming tho responsibility of national 
defence, if they only hare the opportunity 
of acquiring knowledge. It seems to me 
that the British Statesmen aro fully aware 
of Indian ability and lor this very reason 
they do not wish to nflord opportunities 
to Indians to acquire military, naval and 
aerial experience and knowledge. ^ ^ 


lady Irwin and the Education of Women of India 

Tho Nizam celebrated the visit of Lord 
and Lady Irwin by sending a cheque for 
£2,000, to bo devoted to charities in which 
she is interested. "Lad?/ Iru in intend? to give 
the irhole amount to the All India Women's 
Education Fund of /thick she is President. 
Tho general appeal issued last year has fo 
far met with a disappointing result and Lady 
Irwin is very anxious to raiso sufficient 
money before she leaves India to make 
possible tho initiation of at least one of the 
schemes urgently required for the advance- 
ment of Women's Education.” 

We heartily commend Lady Irwin’s 
desire to promote the cause of education of the 
women of India, though it cannot be admitted 
that the efforts of Viceroys’ wives to extract 
money from Indian rulers and capitalists 
for philanthropic projects prore the sincerity 
of the British-Indian Governments profes- 
sions of zeal for India’s welfare or are 
an atonement for its neglect of the same. 

It may bo that Indian Princes and rich men 
and women will follow the example of her 
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ladyship in encouraging the cause of women's 
education in India by establishing endowment 
funds in connection with the existing insti- 
tutions and association devoted to the cause 
of education of women. Furthermore, we 
hope that her ladyship will be able to induce 
the Viceroy to take practical steps so that 
the Central Goverraent of India and provincial 
governments will establish adequate number 
of state scholarships for the education of 
women of India. We may point out that 
even Afghanistan under King Atnauullah 
appropriated a very large sum of money 
for state scholarships for women, when the 
resources of the government of that country 
are very much less than those of the British 
Indian government. 

We have always heard that owing to 
lack of funds, the Government of India or 
the provincial governments cannot undertake 
far-reaching schemes for education. India’s 
military expenditure is a great burden on her 
revenues, and the Indian Government has 
increased its expenses for its C. I. D. forces 
and sedition trials. It can borrow millions 
of pounds from foreign capitalists to meet 
such expenses as are not vital for the pro- 
gress of the nation, but it cannot undertake 
much desired schemes for the education of 
the* people. Let us hope that Lady Irwin 
will be ablo to do something to induce the 
Government of India to spend some money 
for the education of Indian women ! Her 
pleas may be respectfully heard while Indian 
agitation on the question may be labelled as 
spreading disaffection ! 

T. D. 


Dr. Kitchlew’s Address at the Congress 

The long ’address which Dr. Shaifuddin 
Kitchlew delivered at the Lahore Congress as 
chairman nf its reception committee was a 
powerful and thoughtful one. Ho had 
evidently taken great pains to write it 
Without meaning to underrate his opinions 
on other subjects, we may say that his 
pronouncement on comrounalism and connect- 
ed topics was very timely, ns the following 
portion of it will show : 

The dreams of Hindu Itij or Mu dim Haj arc 
just as foolish, as wild and mischievous, as the fat-e 
and meaningless cries of religion in dancer. The 
talk of Hindu Haj or Muslim Raj is not practical 
polities. There is only one Raj— the Indian Raj 
which must 1-' our goal and for the attainment o* 
which wo mu-t be ready to lay down our live-. 


People who talk so loudly of religion, do not really 
understand what they talk, about. They only 
exploit the religious subsceptibilities of poor ignor- 
ant men for their selfish motive, and personal gain. 
It is not religion that is in danger. It is the over- 
wrought . sense of religiosity that is in danger. 
Religion is a great moral force and is safe in India 
but religiosity as preached and practised by a 
selfish hierarchy or by pseudo-religious leaders is 
rotten to the core. 


The Dacca Riots 

The recent Dacca riots, like all other 
previous Hindu-iloslem riots, will no doubt 
be used by opponents of Iudian self-rule to 
show what India will be like without British 
domination. But in reply, we must point out 
again and again that these riots take place 
under British rule, not under Swaraj, and, 
therefore, they cannot prove what India will 
be like under Swaraj. Should it be argued 
that if the strong arm of the Britisher 
were withdrawn, things would get worse, 
it would be open to those who believe that 
communal tension has increased because of 
certain British methods and measures, to 
answer that there would be at least an equal 
probability of things improving if British 
domination were to end. 

As regards the origin of the riots, it is 
significant that the police anticipated com- 
munal disturbances on “Independence Day.” 
As that day’s celebrations were not h 
communal function but one in which 
Indians of any faith could join (and in fact 
did join in many places), it is open to any 
one to say that the very anticipation of evil 
may have served as an incitement to evil- 
doers. 

Unlicensed processions were prohibited 
by the police in Dacca on that day. So, 
according to The Statesman’s special corres- 
pondent, the Congress leaders made it known 
among their followers that there would be 
no processions that day, but the students 
announced by means of handbills that there 
would be. According to the same paper, 

Tito handbills came to the notice of the police, 
who were placed in a dilemma. Eventually they 
decided that to attempt to stop the procession 1 ? 
would l»e courting disorder and that the ]« ley 
was to let the processions alone and to pro-ecute 
their leaders afterwards. 

This was a strange decision. At first 
unlicensed processions were prohibited by 
the police “to avoid any disturbance"; but 
when tlie prohibition was disregarded, such 
processions were let alone, i. r., allowed, in 
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future very seriously. But as regards the 
British Commonwealth of Nations we have a 
right to expect him to be closer to realities. 
His description of the^British Empire as a 
Commonwealth “where -the diverse gifts of 
each constituent part may be linked for the 
common betterment of whole society and of 
the humau race,” leaves ns absolutely 
unconvinced and cold. It is the sort 
of eloquent commonplace which, since 
the promulgation of the Report of the Inter- 
Imperial Relations Committee of 1926, it 
has became the proper thing to say about the 
British Empire in after-dinner speeches. 
And as regards the report itself, we have 
never had much respect for it on the score 
of logical consistency or even sincerity. 
That, perhaps, is a rather strong expression 
to use, but we do not think it is quite 
undeserved. There are many able English 
observers who frankly admit that tho report 
of tho Imperial Conference of 1926 was the 
outcome of an English inferiority complex 
in the face of the attitude of some 
of the Dominions. We find, for example. 
Sir John Marriott, the well-known constitutional 
historian, writing in the Nineteenth Century 
and After for January, 1930 : 

Tho Imperial Conference of 192G was greatlv 
influenced by a desire to make the Im penal “yoke” 
as light as possible for tho least loyal of tho 
Dominions. Phrases, undeniably if not designedly 
ambiguous, were inserted in the Report on Inter- 
Imperial Relations in tho interests of unanimity 
and in the hope of reconciling the irreconcilable. 
Tho central doctrine of tho British constitution— 
tho sovereignty of Parliament— was seemingly 
surrendered with similar intent. Is it worth 
while ? 

Are we not running a serious risk of poisoning 
the wholo body-politic of the Empire for the sake 
of saving a diseased limb ? Would not amputa- 
tion bo a healthier alternative ? 

Yet, wo do not wholly deny that the 
pacifistic and cosmopolitan ideas of the 
post-war years have not played their part in 
the shaping of the new theory of the Empire. 
As o matter of fact, they have served a 
very useful purpose in the transition, having 
on tho one hand helped the British people 
to the pleasant self-deception that they were 
acting upon magnanimous motives when 
they were really weakly surrendering to the 
rampant nationalism of the Dominions, and 
on the other, enabling the Dominion 
statesmen, to cloak their ambitions under 
a thin disguise of loyalty to a typically 
illogical British edition of the League of 
Nations. This, in fact, is the farthest point 
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to which the interaction between two sets 
of ideas which respectively underlie the 
organization of tho British Empire and that 
of the League of Nations can profitably be 
demonstrated. Beyond it they part company. 

The analogy between the British Common- 
wealth of Nations and the Leagae of Nations 
which seems to haunt the mind of Lord 
Irwin has also been drawn by other writers. 
But it is no more than a surface 
resemblance. The League of Nations is 
founded upon positive ideals, however 
weak, at the present moment, in their 
hold over the thoughts of the present 
generation ; the evolution of Dominion status 
is a negative phenomenon, a progressive surren- 
der to the self-assertiveness of the Dominions, 
an uneasy and unstable compromise between 
the two irreconcilable ideals of Imperial 
unity and Dominions Nationalism, a 
loosening of the central authority which 
once was effective, the dissolution of a 
super-state, a recognition, in fact, of the 
impotence of Great Britain, which no 
amount of lip-service to the ideals of inter- 
national co-operation will hide from the 
eyes of the world. 


An Anglo-Saxon federation 


These are the conclusions we cannot resist 
when we consider the centrifugal tendencies, of 
the Dominions and the ever-growing defeatism 
of the people of Great Britain. But it 
would be a very inaccurate description of 
the British Empire as it exists today. 
Even after the resolutions of the Imperial 
Conference of 192G, Professor Berriedale 
Keith would not admit that any change has 
come over the basic powers of the Imperial 
Government. This we should think is a 
rather questionable opinion to advance, blit 
leaving aside niceties of constitutional law 
we venture to think that the realities of tile 
political relationship as between the Domi- 
nions and Great Britain are to bo found 
reflected in the last paragraph of chapter 
2 of tho Report of the Inter-Imperial 
Relations Committee rather than in the 
theoretical declarations of equality, auto- 
nomy and perfect freedom from compulsion. 
The paragraph to which we allude runs as 


follows : . . , „ 

“Equality of status, so far as Britain and the 
Ubmimons arc concerned, ig.tlms the raJt rnncii le 
mvemins our Inter-Impei lal Relations. iJui me 
principles of equality and similarity, appropriate 



THE MAN BEHIND THE MACHINE, BEST AND EFFICIENCY 



Tho Sandstone Heait-Left Side 


bring the sculpture to the notice of his descendants. The feature is also remarkable 
Scholars and the public. in this face. 

Without much details, which are ne^er 
The prominent nose of Sanvndragupta is resorted to by Gupta sculptors, the indrvi- 
the outstanding feature in his coin poi trait dual effect is marvellous. Art critics would 
Hie feature descends into the pictures of probably agree that it does not deserve oblivion. 

The Man Behind the Machine, Rest and Efficiency 

By D. M. SEN, ph. d. 

T HE question of fatigue brings with it exeitiou. A ceitain degree of fatigue is the 
naturally the problem of rest Woik natural consequence of nil kinds of activity, 
and rest must be balauced in a way Within arensonable limit it js healthy and it is 
so as to enable the woiker to attain his within everybody’s experience that “that tired 
maximum output -with the least possible feeling” is anything but unpleasant. The 
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develop. The British Empire of the future 
must either be an Anglo-Saxon Federation or 
it will not be. It caunot remain where it is. 


The Choice for Practical Men 

If we have given a disproportionate amount 
of our space to the discussion of a more or 
less theoretical question it was because we 
thought it imperatively necessary, considering 
the looseness of thought the propaganda for 
Dominion status was giving rise to, to rid our- 
selves once for all of the hypnotic tyranny of 
a phrase and dispose. of the specious legend 
that the British Empire stood for a comity 
of races and nations and cultures, in which 
even at some distant and hypothetical future, 
the diverse gifts of each constituent part 
could be linked for the common betterment 
of humanity. The British Empire stands for 
no such ideal. As 3Ir. Wells has confessed: 

“For me, I live in the Empire as a man who 
occupies a house with an expiring lease. I can 
contemplate the disappearance of the last imperial 
links with equanimity. The Union Jack now 
signifies neither exceptional efficiency nor excep- 
tional promiso. Let us admit the fact. It did, 
but it does not do so any longer. The world 
would not wait for the British. ( The Realist, 
September, 1929). 

It seems our Liberals would. They 
still proclaim their faith in Dominion status 
and quote, as Sir Sankaran Nair did in the 
Council of State, the Report of the Inter- 
Imperial Relations Committee. It is this 
incurable complacency of theirs and their 
inability to perceive with what mental 
reservations Britons usually make theoretical 
concessions, which have compelled us to 
examine at some length the present state of 
public opinion in England on the question 
of Dominion status. Otherwise, the less we 
agrco to be drawn into that spider’s web of 
theoretical discussion the better for our 
sense of the realities of things. 

Wo know what wo want, and wo know 
that, it is not a phrase. Dominion status 
may mean complcto autonomy or it may 
mean partial autonomy — a subsidiary, though 
honourable, position in tho British Empire. 
In either case, tho status has no moaning 
for us until it is definitely promised, and no 
one in touch with current events will, wo 
think, claim for a moment that it has been. 
Tho utmost that the Labour Government 
has actually promised us, and is likely — 
considering all the forces of Imperial and British 


politics— to concede at the impending Round 
Table Conference falls far short of the minimum 
demands of even the most moderate of 
Indian leaders. Expressing his strong dis- 
approval of a speech made by 3Ir. W. L. 
Travers at the annual meeting of tho 
European Association, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad 
said : 

“Let Mr. Travers and those who .think with 
him clearly understand that India is in no mood 
to have graded, doses of responsible government. 
Autonomy in the provinces would be a mere 
sliadow of self-government and would not be 
acceptable to any political party in the country. 
The only tiling which would satisfy Indian 
opinion was tho inauguration of Dominion status 
with such reservations and safeguards as were 
necessary during the brief transitional period. 

India was m no mood to have her future 
tried and determined by Britain from stage to 
stage. Such an arrogant claim had been and 
would be repudiated by all thinking Indians.” 

But will Sir Chimanlal Setalvad claim 
that anything else has been promised in the 
Declaration of Oct. 31, 1920, in the subsequent 
debates in Parliament, iu the Viceroy's 
address before the Assembly of January 25, 
1930 ? If, on the contrary, the tone of the entire 
British Press and that blazing iudiscretion — 
Earl Russell's speech— means anything, we 
may with confidence assert that the likeli- 
hood of India’s being granted Dominion 
status within a predictable length of timo has 
sensibly receded as a result of the discus- 
sions following the Viceroy’s pronouncement. 
From this point of view the comment of tho 
Manchester Guardian is particularly illu- 
minating. 

“There is. we fear, little use in speaking of 
Dominion status if tho university student of to-day 
may not be encouraged to hope (hat he will five 
to feel himself tho citizen . of ono of tho co-equal 
Dominions of the British Commonwealth. 

If we cannot encourage such a hope it is 
certainly better to say so at once than to 
wait till tho intended conference meets ami then 
find ourselves charged with bad faith for Itaving 
raised expectations which wo never thought to 
see fulfilled. Indian politicians can truly assert 
that when they asked for an assurance about 
Dominion status they meant an . assurance tlut 
they would be enabled . to attain that status 
within a reasonable period of time. Iso doubt 
the Labour Government was naturally and ngutly 
influenced by a desire to spare India the danger 
and folly of tho threatened campaign of civil 
disobedience, and perhaps it hoped strongly that 
progress could be made more rapidly than t^prci 
Heading contemplates. But it was not fair to tho 
Simon Commission, to Parliament, or to India to 
gamble on a mere hopo without waiting to stuuv 
the evidence which has been laboriously collected 
in accordance with the considered decision ot 
the British Parliament” 
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relations between* these two countries. For 
this purposo this opportunity is being given 
to Prof. Sarkar to help Germany to form a 
correct estimate of tho economic condition 
of India and to promote cultural relations 
between the German and the Indiau people 
by lecturing on the economic condition of 
India at the culture centres of Germany. 

Lahore Congress News in America 

3Ir. Eamlal B. Ba/pai informs us that the 
“American Branch of the Indian National 
Congress made a determined effort to arrange 
for direct cable service from Lahore, report- 
ing the proceedings of tho Indian National 
Congress to the American press, as well as 
that of other countries served through the 
same sources. Thus the news of the Indian 
National Congress has been given first im- 
portance for a number of weeks recently. 
This is the first time that such a wide- 
spread and sympathetic account of Iudian 
political views and activities has appeared in 
the Ameiicau press. Of course this result 
was only achieved with considerable difficulty 
and heavy expense, but it was well worth 
the effort, since the people of the United 
States have become very much interested in 
India’s programme of independence. 

“American statesmen have now begun to 
take India seriously. A resolution declaring 
sympathy with India’s demand for indepen- 
dence and recommending recognition of 
Independent India, has already been introduc- 
ed into the U. S. Congress by United States 
Senator Blaine, with the approval of other 
senators. 

He took the position that in order to arrive at 
disarmament it was necessary to do away with the 
causes that led to armament. He pointed out tiiafc 
Great Britain had. to maintain a large land force 
and also a large, naval force on account of the 
possession of India and that if India were freo this 
would not be needful. He applied the same idea 
to the possession of the Philippines by the United 
States. 

This resolution is now with the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

'“It took Ireland, with its vast population, 
' five years to get recognition, and there 
are other nations still waiting for 
American recognition. It seems, therefore, 
next to incredible that American sympathy 
towards India should have developed almost 
overnight It certainly demonstrates the 
importance of press sentiment in creating 
public opinion. 


“Thousands of newspapers all over the 
United States have daily carried long columns 
about India and her independence programme, 
showing the general attitude of sympathy 
and support which the American press has 
so recently expressed. 

American Interest in India 
According to a Free Press Beam Service 
message. 

That the situation in India is .drawing consider- 
able attention of the international public opinion 
is proved by the interest shown in the prc&> and 
on the platform m countries like Germany, 
Ainerica 1 Russia, etc. 

Premier MacDonald, it would be remembered, 
was the recipient of representations of leading 
American citizens on the Indian question when 
ho visited tho United States. 

Now, according to a despatch to the Manchester 
Guardian from its New York correspondent, a 
manifesto has been issued over the signatures of 
prominent members of the American Liberal group, 
appealing to the British nation on the Indian 
question in the name of world peace. The 
signatories to the appeal, it is stated, include 
Professor Dewey and the Editor of the New 
York Nation. Copies of the manifesto have been 
sent to both the American and British. Governments. 

The manifesto, it is stated, appeals to the 
British Government not to use force for dealing 
with the present crisis in India. The manifesto 
recognizes that neither the American citizens nor 
the American Government can claim to exercise 
direct responsibility or power, but declares that 
America cannot look unmoved, especially when it 
considers it an urgent duty to bring to bear on the 
situation the power of public opinion to which the 
national movement makes an appeal by its persis- 
tent adherence to non-violent paths. The manifesto 
appeals to the British Government to justify the 
world’s confidence in Britain as . pioneers of world 
peace by agreement and good-will. 

The manifesto recognizes that the Indian non- 
violent national movement is in the nature of a lead 
to mankind as well as to the British iGovemmeat. 

The following telegram probably refers to 
the same manifesto : 

Ahmadabad, Feb. 16. 

The President of tho Congress has received a 
cable from New York stating that twelve leading 
Liberals including Professor Dewey, Dr. Sunderland, 
3fr. Roger. Mr. Baldwin, Mr. John Haynes 
Holmes have issued a manifesto appealing to 
Americans to support the Indian movement for 
independence and demanding that as Indians are 
adhering to non-violence England should also avoid 
all violence and grant freedom. 

A .cable received from London states that 
in his recent lecture tour in America 
Mr. Fenner Brock way, M. P., was surprised at 
the interest shown by Americans in Indian 
affairs. Though the subjects of his lectures 
did not relate to India, yet many among his 
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Industrial Reconstruction and Industrial Efficiency 

By RAJANI KANTA DAS, m.a., m.sc., pIi.d. 


I 

T HE most important method of achieving 
industrial efficiency is the reconstruction 
of industrial organization The ability 
to apply the most up-to-date industrial 
technique, including both, scientific discovery ‘ 
and mechanical invention, to productive 
processes is the greatest achievement of 
modern society, and it is the capacity of re- 
adjusting old industrial systems to modern 
conditions in which lies the secret of indus- 
trial success among advanced nations.* 
While improved health, regenerated society 
and benevolent government might form a solid 
background and create a favourable * atmos- 
phere, the industrial success of India depends 
entirely upon the reconstruction of her 
industrial systems in the light of modern 
science and art. 

1. Industrialization or Production 
The fundamental principle of modern 
industrial organization is industrialization, of 
which the most conspicuous aspect is the 
factory system. The principal features of 

* The ’ organization of industrial . institutions 
has developed to such an extent in , Western 
Europe and America that the whole society has 
assumed an industrial _ outlook. H is for this 
reason that modern, society and civilization are 
often called “industrial”. 


industrialization are the application of 
machinery and mechanical power to produc- 
tive processes, industrial undertaking on a 
large scale and on a corporate basis, and 
production for a distant market and much 
ahead of consumption. There are many 
advantages .. of industrialization, such as 
niiuute division of labour and its consequent 
specialization, full utilization of raw material 
aU a °t f! )C by-products, efficient organization 
and full employment of capital including 
machinery and industrial plants, economy m 
the purchase of raw material and in the 
distribution of finished products. In s * 10 .*7 
the efficiency of modern industrialism ties 
in its economy of land, labour and 
tor productive' purposes. 
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all kinds of industries, such as mining, 
textiles, building, metal-working, banking and 
insurance, commerce and agriculture. Even 
tho public services and public and quasi- 
public industries, liavo come more or less 
under its influence. In fact, scientific 
management can bo applied to every form 
of business enterprise, however small as well 
ns to all organized social institutions, includ- 
ing tho household. The original homo 
of scientific management is tho United States, 
where it has made tremendous progress 
especially after tho war, but it has now 
extended to almost all European countries, 
especially Germany, France, Belgium and 
'Czechoslovakia. 

Like rationalization, of which it is only the 
specific application, the introduction of scien- 
tific management is essential to Indi3, not 
only for the sake of national economv, but 
also for the sake of industrial survival. 
Large-scale industrial establishments like 
cotton mills, jute mills, coal mines, irou and 
steel works, and engineering workshops might 
immediately adopt scientific management. The 
recent depression in tho cotton mill industry 
of Bombay and tho coal-mining industry of 
Jharia and Raniganj have been partly due to 
lack of scientific management in theso 

CSt ‘Tho h princtples of scientific management 
should bo extended to shops and farms. How 
to organize business, invest capital, purchase 
.material, sell products and keep cost accounts 


aro some of tho essential elements of scientific 
management, and without them no business 
undertaking can succeed in modern times. 
Business aspects of mathematics were highly 
developed in India and they can be easily 
revised for application to modern shops and 
farms. Since by far the majority of industrial 
undertakings in India consists of farms and 
shops, the scientifict management of them 
is essential for the sake of national economy. 

Nor should the household be excluded 
from the scope of scientific management 
How to make the most out of the existing 
supply of commodities was the principle on 
which was founded the science of economics 
in ancient Greece. The same principle under- 
lies national and political economy. 

How to arrange the articles, including 
tho furniture in the proper place, to distribute 
the work, such ns cooking, sewing and laun- 
dering in the proper time, and to avoid 
unnecessary motions and activities aro some 
of the methods of minimizing the waste of 
efforts and materials in tho organization of 
household affairs. They not only lead to tho 
savings cf individual household, but to those 
of the entire nation of which it is composed. 
Since all production has for its end consump- 
tion, economy in consumption is equally , 
important as in production. Moiqpver, hko 
charity, rationalization or elimination of 
waste must begin at home. 

(To be concluded) 




Personal Magnetism 


By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


H OW many of us have pondered over 
the significance of tho fact that 
Mahatma Gandhi’s historical letter 
to the Viceroy announcing the intention to 
violate the Salt Law was delivered in person 
by a young Englishman, Reginald Reynolds ? 
There is first the letter itself with its uncon- 
ventional manner and its directness, its 
utter outspokonness aud the great human 
love that will not tolcrato a wrong, aud 
next there is tho dramatic choice of the 
messenger, a youug Englishman entrusted 
with a cartel from a frail and aged ascetic 
whose religion is love for all mankind to the 
highly placed representative of England’s 
might in India. Why did a cultured and 
patriotic Englishman consent to be the bearer 
of a message which is an open challenge to 
- British supremacy in this country ? 

Neither 'the issue nor the merits concern 
\ me hero and now. The single question for 
consideration is why should Mr. Reginald 
Reynolds have left England and betaken 
himself to the Sabarmati Ashram ? Why is 
he content to be an inmate of the Ashram 
with its surroundings of severe simplicity 
aud its rigorous discipline, and why has he 
placed himself unreservedly at the disposal 
of Mahatma Gandhi ? It is obvious that he 
has been attracted by the personal magnetism 
of Mahatma Gandhi. This quality is distinct 
from the greatness of a man. Mere intellect- 
ual eminence may make a man great, but 
it does not necessarily make him the possessor 
of personal magnetism. Byron was great, 
so was Victor Hugo, but neither of them is 
said to have been gifted with a magnetic 
personality. Some of the greatest men of 
genius were personally repellent. 

East and West have combined to pay a 
common tribute to the greatness of Mahatma 
Gandhi. In America he has been the subject 
of a sermon from the pulpit, a writer of such 
distinction as M. Romaiu Rolland has written 
a character study of Mahatma Gandhi, and 
'the world has recognized in him a force rarely 
known in the history of the world. His 
attraction is the magnetism of the heart 
and the soul, the resistless power of love, 


• and men and uomeu from all parts of the 
world have coine to him as people go on a 
pilgrimage. It is an Englishwoman who is 
now in charge of the Ashram daring Mahatma 
Gandhi’s absence. 

Men follow persons in power to seek 
their favour. A man holding high office or 
wielding great power may inspire awe but 
he has no magnetism. Strip him of his office 
or his power and no one will look at him. 
The garment of authority is his only attrac- 
tion ; without it lie is nothing. A man s 
personality owes nothing to accident or any 
artificial accessory. It is innate in himself, 
it cannot be taken away from him. lo look 
at Mahatma Gandhi he is almost a primitive 
man : he wears scanty clothing and would 
bo mistaken for a mendicant anywhere. And. 
yet he has been acclaimed in both hemispheres 
as the greatest man in the world, greatest 
by the splendour of his -soul, the greatness 
of his heart 

The singular fact remains that tie 
magnetism of the East has attracted the 
West eveu in our times. Nations and races 
iu the West may call themselves the greatest 
in the world ; there are the pride of empire, 
the possession of invincible power, tho 
haughtiness of superiority. Germany claimed 
to be unconquerable on land, Englaud on 
the sea. There have been great leaders in 
many countries in Europe, captains who 
led from victory to victory, gifted artiste 
and men with silver tongues who swayed 
multitudes. But the magnetism I have in 
mind is not the call to glory and 
aggrandizement, the flame that feeds on too 
fire of ambition, but the higher magnetism 
that attracts to sacrifice and suffering, tho 
renunciation of the very things that men 
most covet. , 

It would be wrong to deny that sain 
and men and women of charming personalities 
have appeared in the West. When a na 
ceases to produce any such it is doo 
early extinction. There are 01 9? 
highest character to be found m “ 

elsewhere. They are not to be found 
politicians who juggle with words and high 
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organism when physiologically sound is not 
adversely affected by bal'd exercise unless it 
be excessively heavy in nature and too long- 
drawn. If ono is allowed to draw deductions 
from muscular' tissue over which we have 
no conscious control, and take tlio Heart as 
an instance of a perfect working system, 
it will be found t‘ at the heart is actively 
contracting for approximately nine hours out 
of the twenty-four and at rest for the remani- 
ing period. If efficiency bo the aim ol 
industry, then the nature of the work set 
should bo such that the efficiency of the 
worker himself is unimpaired, txc^sivo 

fitiiMio is to bo avoided at any cost " c nro 
thus confronted with the question, what is 

from the beginning of t o last 
shrewd, gullible, high m Socialism 
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tlio firm were fully convinced that as regards 

the comparison between, eight .and nine hours 
per day, tho balance of advantage is iu favour 
of the shorter period/’ Sir William Mather 
brought tho results of this experiment to 
tho notico of various Government Departments, 
and in consequence, the hours of labour of 
•13,000 workers in Government factories and 
workshops were, in 1891, reduced to 48 hours 
a week. The 18,000 workers in the Ordnance 
Stores, Army Clothing, Inspection, and bma i 
Arms Inspection, had their working week' 
shortened by u 3 < hours and the subsequent 
record of output showed no decrease.* 

Another duration-contrasting study was 
that of Ernst Abbes who after becoming the 
manager of tho Karl Zeiss Optical Works m 
Jena, reduced in 1900, the working day from 
nine to eight hours. The Hourly output of 
all the operatives rose considerably as a 
result and their percentage is shown in the 
following table. 

O cti’UT or Optical Instrument Workers 
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J? { Engi avers 

<- ^ Mouldcrei-s - . 0 . 

p ar t , Case Makers b 

ItMacli- 1 YVorlera iu Mounting Room 


t 


ino i _ 

AVork Carpenters 

Mach- / Machine Grinders 
\Voik I Men Turning and Milling 


a }9.3 J 
0 14.9 J 
6 12.7^ 

i 20 17.9 7*17.0 
l.> 20.3 ^ 


19 18.8 
23 18, 


J.81 

U } 13.0 


The hourly earnings of «« the <>>«>• 

sastjst ^ v 4 «S 

hours worked, showed an mereaso of A3 per 
“‘I 1 similar result was obtained at ,t[.c 
iSany'^^^ten^Sehwas 

constantly being depleted. T1 J“ ““““Suatfou 
ing a remedy for tins unprofitable si ua 
tried tho effect of mtroducing three feints 


British Board o( Trade Labour Gazelle, 


JuU - 


19 °t‘ Vomon : Industrial Fatigue :and Efficiency - 
London, 1921. 
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responsibilities, nor among the men 
min another nooplo with n high hand. 
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responsibilities, nor among the men who 
mlo another pcoplo with a lug h hand But 
oven among tho best men in the West are 
there any who attract disciples from the East, 
to, mg or old enthusiasts who find no rest 
unless they are in tho company of tho master 
or saint they admire? If I am answered 
that men with magnetic personalities in tho 
West l ave no use for admirers from the 
East I declare that it is not real magnetism 

irresistible. ,, W est has no 

; lt cannot be said that A Hie ^ ^ ^ 

attraction for the - • wy languishing 

men who hare, been to the WmtJangn ^ 

for another 'us't to mod! tlie r i iec ti c life 
them tho magnetism is of There 

and the purple s'”™u, r °„ t , linK to stir the 
is no individual OPP - , pursuit of 

finer nature of man * „ et and 

ESSSr BsU” Of men like the apostles 
*%' T .X in 1 the fast 


movements were watched and followed and 
he was given a distinguishing number by 


its were watenea ana hmuwuu «uu 
given a distinguishing number by 
tho C. I. D. (these letters are the abbrevia- 
tions for Copper In Disguise, on tho high 
authority of Edgar ’Wallace). Since then 
the welcome accorded to this Indian poet 
in every part of the world has not greeted 
any one from the West, however famous 
or eminent. Rabindranath’s fame as a poet 
does not account for his personal magnetism. 
That is a quality apart There have been 
poets greater than him but they were no 
always magnetic. A man’s genius is no 
necessarily a part of Ins nature, for a great 

Joet may not always be lovable as a man. 

Rabindranath has attracted some good™™ 
from the West and they have found 
pleasure and instruction in Ins company 
n his peaceful hermit home. 

Mahatma Gandhi has MaKcd suffo™g 
to the height of religion. In South Alrica 

h» loft" te dead ^'ho refused 

countrymen assailants. As regards 

*0. pr0S r“e r ieuc hws scarcely out of 

{SS £a£- .« “Ur'S 


H Rwami v lveKanaoua 

conspirator ^61°* . tho effect ofhis 

Who can ever forget ^ Wcst ? How 

SSdptaSl t ranked - 

“°" te r1ho greatest of the Pf^/out 
among tno g , come all inn t 

^"dS *. ^>° o! 

have been q{ th0 jso susp0 ct He 

fnl Knights fTncroro was . _ ipado what 

was 


?£ n |ha" has said, 

MnstwJome, bondage 1 hr*» ./ " rt 
I think, to liberty. 

decJLfi ' S 

Mahatma Gandhi. foolish Anglo- 

What docs ll"'®' Mm , or a number 
Indian scnhM , lir0 another such 

of his own . ““rf attcr day ? In South 
to vilify country, non struck him 
Africa Ins own °j dia w |, y should some 
down senseless ’ , in t r vmen deny thomse res 
others of ins ... ■ „ m ud at him ? Since 

Urn P' c " su g,“dh? Ses to hear ilMv.il « 

J'y’onVhis detractors will not even be, 

answered. Englishman to cirr£ 

In choosing an k M , mtmn Oandln 

his lctt0 jJ° at ho lores Englishmen J" 

£ S^wT- >» ^ T " 
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British Government in India is another 
matter. Behind a system there is no 
personality and no magnetism can act 
upon it 

Is it necessary to add that Jesus Christ, 
tho greatest personality in the AV'cst, also 


belonged to an Eastern and subject race ? 
To the "West belongs tho compulsion of 
force, to tho East tho magnetism of perso- 
nality. And therefore tho East with all 
its afiliction of subjection is greater than 
the West 


The Game of Constitution Making for India 

Bv X. X. GIIOSU, m.a, b.l. 

Professor and Dean of the Faculty of Law, University of Dacca 


L AWS are the most directive and purposive 
of human institutions, and, of all 
legal institutions, tho constitution of 
of a country is that which bears tho closest 
relation to tho life of the community 
and to tho’ well-being of tho individuals 
who compose it No social institutions 
afford a finer study of tho inter-play of soul 
and body, of spirit and matter, than tho 
constitutional and administrative laws of 
countries and peoples. Tlieso furnish the 
best object-lessons of tho spiritual values of 
social institutions. 

In tho past, many varitics of personal 
autocracy, oligarchy and bureaucracy have 
been tried ns forms of government Ail have 
been found wanting and many even brought 
to a violent end. Latterly, men have been 
pinning their faith increasingly upon somo 
form or other of democracy. The reason of 
this is that every other form of government, 
besides admitting all manners of abuses for 
the exploitation of the people as a whole for 
tbe benefit of a limited few, fail (even when 
most benevolently conducted) to hold out 
any hopes or possibilities of the realization 
of a fuller life in which all may participate. 
The English parliamentary form of 
government and its American variant, to 
mention the two most typical modern forms 
of domocratic government, are also .open 
to serious abuses, and in ways which are 
proving extremely disconcerting to all .who 
honestly believe in democracy. A high place 
nevertheless has to be accorded to the parlia- 
mentary form, in the order of governments, 
not only because of its promises of a fuller 
and richer life to the people as a whole, but 


also because from experience it appears 
to bo tho form of government which h ns 
carried with it tho largest measure, as yet 
attained, of tho living activities of the people 
intensively as well as extensively. 

This indeed is tho ono standard by which 
tho government of any country must be 
judged today. It is said that tho first duty 
of all governments is to maintain law and 
order. That is true. But a government 
which can do only that and nothing more 
is and should know itself to bo a very low 
form of government, for it just barely 
manages to bo “government.” That was the 
plight of the later Roman Empire, driven 
thereto though it unquestionably was by 
necessity rather than by choice. And yet 
docs any student of history for one moment 
regret that this top-heavy, economically 
emaciated, military bureaucracy fell into 
pieces before the repeated assaults and 
onslaughts of the Barbarians ? In the midst 
of all its barbarism and lack of amenities and 
order, there was that in the Feudal jungle of 
the Middle Ages of Europe which made green 
life germinato and sprout. It was more 
congenial to life than the unrelieved arid 
desert of the later Empire. 

Tbe Government of India has gone through 
several phases since British statesmen and 
lawyers took a hand in its making. How 
does it, through all these phases, answer 
this test ?, 

Has not that Government established the 
the “Rule of Law,” where previously there 
were anarchy and disorder ? Order has 
been established, but not the Rule of Law 
which is its better part. . The Rule 
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of Law in England lias served to provide 
appropriate channels through which, genera- 
tion after generation, tho growing powers of 
tiro people have sought accommodation in, 
its strivings towards a fuller existence Tho 
valuo of tho English Rulo of Law lies in its 
hein- tho regulated sclf-rulo of tho people 
themselves. What is tho Rulo of Law worth 
if tho will of tho peoplo is not able to 
express itself through it and if, on the other 
, hand, it admits of being utilized chiefly to 
hamper and curb that expression ? 

Tho Government of India Act in its latest 
phase (that of 1919) is a perfect embodiment 
of “autonomy in fetters,” of checks and 
balances” ns applied upon the creature which 
it took upon itself solemnly and in sonorous 
phrases t) foster and develop into responsible 
1 a a Tf ic nf course, the most colossal 
of^ll fallacies to imagine that the constitu- 
Ron of England is ono of "checks and 

So “of” L?w“ Eogland° if indissolubly 
which the soul Of the pccphi ot R 

tJT7 S'” MRh^onstftaticn 
& ,n andttacs e thfs S ou. of the people 

of England I f rt from lll0 

From this point : of Indian con _ 

special Poouharity ther „ j, nothing to 

stitution fust not) icon, ^ j n dia Corop;in y S 

to choose between t» » ft0 GoTcr „ ra cnt 

Government beforo 1 ( rraS ons, one of 

“VSTs the 7 peculiarity above referred to, 
was DOf at r °al. 18 f^ ^ation° 

fact that tho Company, P^ fw exploitation 
0 f trading people , w ^ s0 ncf ,ding to 

and self-aggrandizcii ent Oovornment 

hg&£&£3& 

yet), the t governance o ^ very 

^&irs?&isx 


ment of the British Indian bureaucracy ha? 
undergone in its relations to tho people of 
India was achieved really in the Company’s 
Raj and not subsequently. Tho doctrine that 
the British Government was a trustee for 
the people of India had been announced long 
before the Mutiny. u 

But the moment the Crown' assumed 
tho Government of India,” and substituted 
its own agent? and mandatories for the East 
India Company, all progress in that direction 
stopped. These agents of the Crown were 
not suspect as tho East India Company was, 
And for half a century after ISjS, everything 
was best in the best of all possible worlds, 
so far at any rate as tho Homo Government 
was concerned, specially as tho Civil and the 
Political services, the Army, Trade and 
Commerce of India provided employment 
and even affluence to substantial sections 
of the very people who in England during 
this period dominated and controlled her 
Parliament Though there has been no second 
Mutiny, is it to bo wondered # at that Hie 
discontent which the second seventy years 
of' the British rulo in India has fistored is 
more widespread and deep-seated than that 
which exploded in the Mutiny t 

this^cnUrUTt of ETwcs 

i o<= it offer to the people of India to live a 

those which went beforo It ? 

shackle English const om wi inch « ^ 
SST fitting ’and adjustment of Jgrf! 

though itn (“ ^iffkaws all the' soul ot its 

bad -* n SVk ,l it It is » dm - rc “‘ St ° r5 ' 

owners » J indmn-constitution. 
altogether with the ‘n M|mJi Ul0 existing 
As a I“MJ ' “ , ] aJ . claim to being 

Indian Con ''!'”JjJ n , n „„an ingenuity can 
as "car P'* 0 * 1 " m c „„ning constitutional 

Scorn wbn ^^32 JJ 'Tile 
mid fitted * 1*3 it* is the defect of all mere 
only defect ot it is , it to be 

machinery. It ” , , b0 toH , when 

jthad^been^finn/ly^hcked 'into s,i aro. 
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intended to be worked otherwise than) by 
force imparted from outside. The autonomy 
which was to grow and develop within this 
machinery in fact got caught like a mouse 
inside a trap ran breathlessly about for as 
long as it could, looking for, an outlet to 
freedom, and then collapsed. All these are 
figures of speech, but no figures are needed to 
■show from the provisions of the Government 
of India Act themselves that whether the 
matter be one belonging to the reserved or to 
the so-called “transferred” departments, the 
Tesponsibility for good government still rests 
wholly with the agents in India of the 
Secretary of State in Council. It is these 
who are ultimately accountable for all the 
mistakes of Government real or supposed by 
whomsoever committed. Whatever field is 
examined — administration, appropriation or 
legislation — every apparent move towards con- 
ferment of autonomy on the local councils 
is found to be immediately countered by the 
provision of multiple safe-guards, so thorough 
•that given the* least inkling of a disagreement, 
responsibility returns as by the rebound of a 
spring to the agents of the Secretary ‘of State. 
The will of the Indian Cittl Service still 
continues to be the will of the Government 
in every department; whatever outward 
semblance of subordinating that will to the 
wishes of the people’s representatives may be 
momentarily conjured up from the staging 
of a show of parliamentary methods iu the 
•Council Houses. The more one studies the 
■details of this wonderful machinery and the 
more he admires the perfection of its parts 
•and their mutual adjustment from the point 
of view of the official engineers, the more 
elusive the “substantial” measuie of self- 
government expressly offered as a first instal- 
ment in the Preamble of the Act of 1919 
turns out to be. It is the story of the Local 
Self-Government Acts in which Lord Ripon’s 
•admirable intentions took material shape re- 
told word for word, the persons, the arena 
•and the background only being different. The 
engineers in either case spared no pains to 
make the machinery absolutely and completely 
iool-proof, honestly believing no doubt 
that those who weio to have a first try in 
. working it were incurable fools, so that care 
was taken that it should ultimately work, in 
■every instance that mattered, in consonance 
with t the tastes, wishes and the mature wisdom 
of the watchful official guaidians planted iu 
their midst, who at the proper moment must 
give the machine j’ust that twist that would 


make it run with the ideal official smoothness. 
The presnfc Govern meat of India Act, in so 
far as concerns the people of India, is dead 
machinery, all matter and no soul. It piles 
up official “veto” upon official “certification,” 
which powers however are carefully denied 
to the only authority which “in the fulness 
of time” is to develop aud absorb all power 
and responsibility, I mean the Legislative 
Councils. Not that the drama is entirely 
devoid of the human touch. It provides 
endless scope for lobbying and intrigue, 
besides that it offers the representatives of the 
people who may fail to enter into the spirit 
of the game unlimited opportunities to reflect 
upon the acts aud motives of the officials, 
furnishing at the same time equal opportuni- 
ties to the officials, through all possible modes 
and moods, of affirming their unvarying 
probity aud infallibility and of sermonizing 
their critics on the latter’s total lack of sweet 
reasonableness. Beyond mobilizing all 
honest public opinion against officials and 
the government of officials, the present 
Government of India Act has done no service 
to India that one can discover. And as if 
these multiple checks and balances which 
thwart the healthy flow of the popular will 
(piling up, one upon another, official vetoes 
and official certifications) "were not enough, 
the Statutory Commission has been flooded 
with claims of other special vetoes urged on 
behalf, or in the interest, of “minorities” 
(the smaller and more insi?njficant the louder), 
on behalf of Feudatory Chiefs whose “Treaty” 
rights must be held sacrosanct, of foreign 
commercial interests and the “Services,” in 
the specious guise of “guarantees of special 
protection” on the one hand and of “safe- 
guards against differential treatment” on the 
other What little glimmering of a soul may 
still be dimly discernible within the present 
constitution, even that. I apprehend, will 
vanish, should the engineers get a chance 
of fitting these deadly little devices for in- 
hibiting the healthy growth of communal 
life, projected from non-official sources, info 
a machine already rendered thrice 
impotent, so far as concerns the self-govern- 
ing part of it, by a surfeit of similar larger 
contrivances of official origination. 

Any one with the least capacity for dis- 
cernment can see that the malady from 
which the present Government of India (as 
a whole and as also in all its parts) is 
suffering is paralysis of thought and action. 

It does not move, because it cannot make 
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up its mind on anything that in these days 
of organized international competition really 
matters but just “carries on.” It marks time, 
it does not go forward. It cannot oven 
shako off the innumerable parasites that are 
battening on its body. 

The two parts of the institution, the 
Governing and the Popular, are always at 
cross purposes. Tho latter appears to exist 
only to fly into a temper and create friclion, 
„Sd practically the whole o ftc energ.es of 
the former is spent in trying to neutralize 

and compose tho other part 

To keep such a machinery going, the 
engineer has ,no difficulty in persuadmg 


himself, that ho at any rate is indispensable ; 
and of course, the more friction there is 
tbo more indispensable he would discover 
himself to be. Accordingly, those who are 
loudest in preaching the doctnno of mdis- 
pcnsability are, as it were by a sub-conscious 
logic, also the peoplo who proclaim themselves 
the champions of all minorities, oppressing 
as well as oppressed. Will the Round 
Table Conference, when they ™ ee *»- 
do so just to serve the turn of these 
“Indispensables” and their time-serving 
henchmen by conjuring up differences which 
do not exist and by exaggerating others 
which should be thrust for ever into the 
background ? 


Rammohun Roy in the Service of the 
East India Coippanyo 

(Mainly based m Unpublished State Records) _ 
By BRAJENDRA NATH BANERJI 


“was in the confidential employ of Mr- 
Woodfordc when Acting Collector - of Dacca 
Jelalpur.” This was early in 1803. Tho fac 
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thereof and that I have appointed Rammohun 
Roy in his place. _ Rammohun Roy has given 
the security required by Regulation 3rd Sec- 
tion 15, 1791, and the name of his surety is 
Dulsing, a very respectable man.”* 

Thus we find that in March 1S03 Ram- 
mohun — then about 29 years of age — was 
appointed Diwan to the Collector of Dacca 
Jelalpur. It seems highly probable that his 
acquaintance with Mr. Woodforde began 
much earlier than this year, but we do not 
know whether he had taught oriental langua- 
ages to this Civilian or held some sort of 
appointment under him in the earlier days of 
his writership. 

Mr. Woodforde continued to hold the 
collectorship of Dacca Jelalpur till 14th Mny 
1803, on which date ho handed over charge 
of the district to Mr. John Battye.+ 
Rammohun, too, resigned his post of Diwan 
on the very same day, as will be seen from 
Mr. Battye’s letter to the Board, dated 16th 
May 1803: 

“In the letter which I had tho honor 
of addressing you on the 14th instant, 
I omitted to state that Mr. Woodforde, 
late Acting Collector of this place, 
informed me that Rammohun Roy had on 
that morning sent him his resignation of 
the office of Dewan of Dacca Jelalpur.”§ 

From Dacca Mr. Woodforde came down 
to Calcutta and on 11th August he was 
appointed Register of the Murshidabad Court 
of Appeal and Court oE Circuit. But before 
assuming charge of his new office he was 
obliged to take leave on 8th September to 
proceed to sea for the restoration of his 
health. 

From Dacca Rammohun must have come 
back to his ancestral home at Radhanagar, 
where his father, Ramkanta Roy, was then 
lying on his death-bed, as wo learn from 
Mr. Adam’s Memorandum : 

“R. Roy, in conversation, mentioned to me with 
much feeling that he had stood bv the death-bed 
of his father, who with his expiring breath con- 
tinued to invoke his God — Ram! Ram! with a 
strength of faith and a fervour of pious devotion 
which it was impossible not to respect although 
the son, had then ceased to cherish any religions 
veneration for the family deity.” 

Ramkanta Roy died during the latter part 
of 1803. In the following year Rammohun 


Ko* 23 ° ar ^ ^ evenue Procdgs. 11 March, 1803, 

t Avenue Con. 20th May 1803, No. 3. 

§ Ibid., No. 28. 


seems to have proceeded to Murshidabad to 
join Mr. Woodforde, who took up his new 
appointment sometime after February, 1804. 
A tradition is current that during his sojourn 
in Murshidabad, Rammohun got his Tuhfat- 
ul-Muahhidin printed * In this connection it 
is interesting to note that the date of the 
publication of this pamphlet is given by one 
writer as 1803 or 1S04.+ 

We shall presently see that Rammohun 
next proceeded to Ramgarh, owing perhaps 
to the illness of Mr. Woodforde, which neces- 
sitated his proceeding to sea again in August 
1805. He was ‘out of employ’ iu 1S06 aud 
must have gone home. Rammohun’s superior, 
Mr. Thomas Woodforde, was in all likelihood, 
the same gentleman with whom he many 
years later maintained a correspondence while 
in England.§ 


At Ramgaru 


The name of Mr. John Digby has come 
down to us as an intimate friend of Ram- 
mohun. The first appointment held by him 
on his arrival in this country was that of 
the Register of City Court of Dacca in 
August,' 1SQ4. Ou 9th May, 1805 he was 
appointed Register of the Zi la Court of Ram- 
garh and Assistant to the Magistrate. The follow- 
ing passages in a letter, dated 30th December 
1809, addressed by Mr. Digby to the Board 
of Revenue, indicate that it was at Ramgarh, 
near Ranchi, that Rammohun first made his 
acquaintance with Mr. Digby (in 1S05) and 
that lie acted as Sheristadar of the Faujdari 
Court there during the period that Mr. Digby 
officiated as Magistrate of the Zila of 
Ramgarh : 

“Rammohun Roy acted under me in the 

capacity of Sheristadar of the Faujdari Court for 
the space of three months, whilst I officiated as 

the Magistrate of the Zillaii of Ramghar The 

opinion I have formed of his probity and general 
qualifications in a fiic years' acquaintance with 
him,”— 


A reference to the State records shows 
that during the illness of Mr. Miller, Judge 
and Magistrate of Ramgarh, the Governor- 
General, on 21st August 1806, empowered 
the Register, Mr. Digby, to officiate as 


* According to Dr. Carpenter, “fie now quitted 
Burdwan and removed to Murshidabad, where he 
published in Persian, with an Arabic preface, . a wort 
entitled ‘Against the Idolatry of all Religions 
Mary Carpenter. 2nd ed., p. 4. „„„ . .. „ . . 

t See the Editor’s note on p. 9o3 of the Pamrn 
Office edition of Rammohun Roy s English \> ores. 

§ Maiy Carpenter’s The Last Days in England 
of the Rajah Rammohun Roy, (2nd ed.), pp. 97-99. 
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Magistrate of that district, while Mr. Miller 
was away from the station. Mr. Dig y 
acted as Magistrate for three months and 
handed over charge of the office to Mr. K. 
Thackeray on 18th October 1806, f reverting 
to his original post of Register. .. . 

We are therefore left in no doubt that 

Magistrate ot tue Sheristadar was 

The usual snlniy la t cr on that 

Ks. 50 a month. It wm M Eoramolran - S 

™nd™l"°Mo b tld“ngTis post reached the 
Board of Revenue. 

At Jessorb 
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there.* Rammolmn evidently accompanied 
him. His 'residence at Bhagalpur in January 
1809 is mentioned in a petition against the 
behaviour of the local Collector which he 
forwarded to the Governor-General Mints 
on 12th April 1809. He states : 

“On the 1st of January last, your P c d l »oner 
arrived at the ghaut of the river of Bhagalpur, 
and hired a house in that town, t 

In connection with this petition the 
Collector of Bhagalpur made some remarks, 
tho following passage of which indicates 
that in 180S-09 Rammohun was in fill 
probability still in tho private on ploy of 
Mr. Digby nt Bhagalpur, although tho latter 
nowhere mentions tho fact . 

•‘I turned to a servant of ,nin 1 , ? A/ , aD , l L C RK 
who it coming along . ho .implied, Mr. Diffbj 
Dewao. Baboo Kammohtm Hoy. s 
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'Rfimmohun’s securities * and added the 
following information : - 

**• “Ramraohuu Roy. the . man whom I liaye 
‘ recommended to be appointed as Dewan of this 
* office, acted under me in the capacity of Sheristadar 
oK the Fauidari Court for the space of three 
m&nfhs whilst I officiated as Magistrate of the 
Zillah of Ramghur and from _ what I saw of 
his* knowledge of the Regulations, accounts etc. 
during that time and during the term of 
my acting as Collector of Jessore as well as 
from the opinion I have _ formed of his probity 
and general _ qualifications in a five years’ 
acquaintance with him, I am convinced that ho 
is well adapted for the situation of Dewan of a 
Collector’s office.” (30th December 1809). t 

Digby’s letter drew the following remarks 
from Mr, Bnrrisb Crisp, then the Acting 
President and Senior Member of the Board 
of Revenue at Calcutta : 

“I understand the man recommended 
by Mr. Digby was formerly in the con fid en- 
» tial employ of Mr. Woodforde when acting 
Collector of Dacca Jellnlpur. I have also 
heard unfavourable mention of his conduct 
as Sheristadar at Ramghur. Under the 
circumstances I feel averse- to giving my 
voice for his confirmation as Dewan at 
Rungpur. Indeed, it may be sufficient to 
say as an objection, that a Faujdari Court 
is no school for knowledge in the Rev. 
Dept., and his three months of service as 
Sheristadar of that Court at Ramghur 
certainly cannot be considered as any 
qualification for the very important Revenue 
appointment of Dewan which Mr. D. proposes 
giving to him. 

“I further consider the security offered 
as very objectionable on a general principle. 
The security of a zemindar should not in 
my opinion ever be taken for the Dewan 
of the zillah in which his lands are 
situated ” 

The President’s observations afford us a 
glimpse into the actual reasons that ultimately 
led to the refusal of the Board to confirm 
the appointment of Rammohun. In fact, 
we learn for the first time from this source 
that an unfavourable mention of his 
conduct while Sheristadar of the Faujdari 
Court at Ramgarh had reached the Board, 
which chiefly influenced their decision. 

The Secretary of the Board accordingly 


Joiram Sam the zemindar of Chachoiah 
etc., .-and Marza Abbasally, an heir of the late 
jiarza .uahomed Tuckey zemindar of Coolaghaut 
etc.” 

, Board of . Jteven ne Original Consultation 
loth Jany. 1810, No. lo. 


wrote to the Rangpur Collector to nominate 
some other person for the diwanship, their 
ground for rejecting the nomination proposed 
by Mr. Digby being stated in the following 
passage : 

“It is essentially necessary that all persons 
A\ho may be appointed to the responsible office 
of Dewan should have been some time in the 
liabits of transacting revenue details and also be 
well acquainted with the Regulations relating to 
revenue matters and the general system observed 
in the collection of the revenue • The service 
performed by Himmohua Roy as Aeons Sherista- 
dar of a Faujdari Court cannot be considered by 
the Board as rendering him in any degree 
competent to perform the more important duties' 
of a Dewan which arc in their nature totally 
different . . . They are of opinion the security 
of a Dewan should not, if it can be avoided, be 
persons holding lands in the district, as they 
possibly might obtain an undue influence in the 
district.” (15th January 1S10). * 

The man on the spot, Mr. Digby, really 
felt aggrieved at the failure of his recom- 
mendations, aud lie again wrote to the 
Board, on 31st January 1810 • “I had 
imagined that such objection would have 
been sufficiently obviated by what T men- 
tioned in my letter of the 30th ultimo, as 
to the knowledge he evinced of the Regula- 
tions and of the general system to be 
adopted for the collection of the revenue 
when with me in the capacity of a private 
Munshi, during the term of my acting 
as Collector of the district of Jessore 
Moreover, I cannot refrain from observing 
that in many instances Dewans of 
Collectors have been confirmed by the Board, 
who had never been employed in any public 
office. I now beg leave to refer the Board 
to the Qazi-ul-Cuzzat in the Sadnr Dewaui 
Adalat, to the Head Persian Munshi of the 
College of Fort William, and to the other 
principal officers of those Departments for 
the character and qualifications of the man 
I have proposed.’’ At the same time he 
informed the Board that Rammohun could 
procure securities from other districts to any 
amount that might be required.f 

This letter ruffled the temper of the Board ,* 
they not only refused to alter their decision, 
but entirely disapproved of the stylo in 
which Mr. Digby had addressed them on 
the occasion, and said that they “would 
certainly feel themselves compelled to take 
very serious notice of any repetition of 


* Board of Reienue Proedgt. 15 Jany. 1810, 
T Board of Revenue Con. 8th Feby. 1810, Xo 0. 
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Rammohun Sarnia, as guardian of Kishen- 
fcishor, and Gourkishor Chowdhrics, minors 
proprietors of 8 annas share of Odassv, who 
appears as prot er a man for that office, as 
1 can expect to procure, for a salary of Rs. 
8 per mensem, and trust that the Court 
will be pleased to sanction the appoint- 
ment.”* * * § 

On 21st August 1S10 the Court desired to 
know whether Rammohun Sarma was a 
relation of the minors, and, if not, the 
Collector was directed to enquire if there 
was any of their relations fit for the duty of 
guardian who would undertake the trust for 
nothing, f 

Mr. Digby supported his nominee on the 
following grounds : 

“I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 21st instant, in reply to which I 
beff leave to acquaint you, for the information of 
the Court, that Rammohun Sarma. the man pro- 
posed as a guardian for Kishenkishor and Gour- 
kishor Chowdhries minors, does not bear any re- 
lationship to them and that os the first cousin of 
their father has already preferred a suit to the 
Court against the minors, for 3 annas share of 
their Estate, it being also doubted, whether the 
rest of their relatives have any particular regard 
for them, I do not consider it advisable to trust 
any of them with an office of such responsibility 
as that of guardian to the minors." 129 August 
I810).§ 

. The Court saw the propriety of the 
Collector’s remarks and confirmed the appoint- 
ment of Rammohun in November, 1810.** 

Early in 1815 the two wards, having 
attained the age of majority, took up the 
management of their estate, as will be seen 
from the Collector’s letter quoted below : 

“Enclosed I have the honor to transmit a copy 
of a petition presented by the guardian of Kishen- 
kishor and Gourkishor minor proprietors of 8 annas 
share of the Estate Odassy, soliciting to receive 
the management of the said estate into the ir own 
hands at the expiration of the current Bengal year 
and to have the amount of the deposits and Notes 
with the interest thereon delivered to them. 
Kishenkishor Chowdhuii has appeared before me 
and I am of opinion that he has already attained 
the age of majority. J also beg leave to. add that 
the present farmer’s lease expires with this Bengal 
year.” (9 Feby. 1815).+t 

No mention of Rammobun’s name as 
guardian occurs amoug the records of the 


* Board of Revenue— Wai ds 0. C. 21 August, 

1810, No. 10. 

+ Board of Revenue — IT'tm/s Procdgs., 21 Aug. 
1810, p. 317. 

§ Ibid. 30 Nov. 1810, No. 9 A. 

** Ibid., No. 10. 

tt lbid n 28 Feby. 1S15, No. 33, 


Court of Wards from March 1815 onwards. 
Tints, it is quite clear that Raminohun's 
residence in Calcutta dates from the early 
part of ISlo and not from 1S14 as is 
generally believed.* 

A search conducted among the Rangpur 
collectorate records may yield some corres- 
pondence exchanged between Rammohun 
Roy as guardian of the L’dasi wards, and the 
Collector of the district. 

Rvjimohux Roy And Mr. Dii.ry 

Though a subordinate officer Rammohun 
was held in high regard by his supenor, 
Mr. Digby. A sincere friendship sprang up 
between them, and they assisted each other 
in studying European and Oriental literature 
respectively This laid the foundation of 
Rammohun’s extensive knowledge of Western 
literature In tho following passage Mr. 
Digby describes Rammohun’s attainments . 

“Rammohun Roy -is by birth a Brahmin of very 
respectable origin, in the province of Bengal, about 
forty-three years of age. His acquirements are 
considerable to a thorough knowledge of the 
Sanskrit (the language of the Brahmimcat Scriptures) 
he has added Persian and Arabic and possessing 
an acute understanding, lie early conceived a con- 
tempt for the religious prejudices and absurd super- 
stitions of his caste. At the age of twenty -two he 
commenced the study of the English language, 
which not purusing with application he, five years 
afterwards, when I became acquainted with him.f 
could merely speak it well enough to be under- 
stood upon the most common topics of discourse, 
but could not write it with any degree of correct- 
ness. He was afterwards employed as Dewan, or 
principal native officer, in the collection of revenues, 
in the district of which I was for five venrs 
Collector, in the East India Company’s Civil Service. 
By perusing all my public correspondence with 
diligence and attention, as well as corresponding 
and conversing with European gentlemen, .he 
acquired so correct a knowledge of the English 
language as to be enabled to write aud speak it 
with considerable accuracy. lie was also in the 
constaut habit of reading the English newspapers, 
of which the Continental politics chiefly interested 
him, and from thence he formed a high admiration 
of five talents and prowess of the late ruler of France, 
and wa3 so dazzled with the splendour of his 
achievements as to become sceptical as to the 
commission, if not blind to the atrocity of his 
crimes and could not help deeply lamenting his 


* In his statement made in the Burdwan lawsuit 
in June 1823 we find that Rammohun "for the la«t 
nine years lived in the town of Calcutta.” This 
also places the date of his final settlement m 
Calcutta early in 1815. 

+ Mr. Digby ’s official correspondence of an 
earlier date, however, tends to indicate, that he 
made his acquaintance with Rammohun at rfaragarh 
m 1803, and I have accepted this date as correct. 
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eight hours. The output equalled the previous 
output of ten hours’ work, and the earnings, 
all piecework, equalled the previous earnings. 
The increase of output and wages per hour 
was about 33 per cent Under the new 
system the sick benefit receipts tended to 
exceed expenditure progressively. 

In recent years, scientific investigations 
entirely devoted to contrasting the effects of 
changing total durations of activity have been 
carried out by the British Health of Munition 
Workers Committee, the Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board, and the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology of Great Britaiu. A 
considerable amount of \ aluable information 
has been compiled by tlio research workers 
employed by the above institutions. Below 
is given in full one of the tables prepared 
by Dr. Vernon, who is responsible for many 
such investigations.* 

Studies of this typo point to the fact that 
within limits, tho shorter the duration of 
activity the more profitable it is 
for the industry. The reduction of 
working hours from 12 to 10 results 
in an increase in hourly and daily 
output, except in operations the 
speed of which depends mainly on 
tho speed of tho machines. This 
generalization is, however, suscepti- 
ble to modification according to 
the specific relation between the 
operatives and industry ; t. c., in 
so far as the industries are depend- 
ent chiefly on (a) hum a if labour; 
or (b) more or less equally on 
human labour and machinery ; or 
(c) on machinery. In determining 
the most suitable length of the 


working day the hu mau and the economic factors- 
have to be reconciled. Vernon recommends the 
seven-lionrs-day for the coal miner, whose work 
is clnetly manual, eight hours per day for the 
engineering trade where the operation depends- 
on machinery as well as his manual skill, whilst 
the operative who is chief!}’ dependent upon 
machinery, such as the textile worker, might 
bo fixed at 9 or 10 per day. + 

Though the shortening of the working 
day almost iu variably results in the increase 
or improvement in the rate of output, it 
does not, as a rule, follow immediately ; or 
at all events, it does not attain its maximal 
effect immediately When the length of 
work is reduced, the rate of output mav not 
show any change for the first week or two. 
Thou it begins to rise gradually for a period 
varying apparently with the kind of work 
involved and it may be weeks or even 
several months before it attains a steady 
level, in equilibrium with the reduced 
working period. 
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A striking 'illustration of this slow 
response is given in the figure above which 
repiesents the curve of output of steel 
melters engaged in 40 tou open hearth steel 
furnaces. The ordinary line represents the 
work curve whereas the dotted hue shows 


G weeks preceding Christinas 61 5 100 6,150 

(Nov. 8— Dec. 19.) 

- w eeks at Ciiristmas 3S.3 SO 

(Dec. 20— Jan. 2.) 

6 W eeks after Ciiristmas 51.1 109 5,570 

(Jan. 3 to Feb. 13.) 

b Weeks later 55.4 122 6,759 

teb 21 April 16) 

2 Weeks at Easter, 41.0 112. 

(April 17-30) 

3 Weeks later, 56.2 124 6,969 

(May 1-21) 


t These figm.es are not to be confused with 
the purely economic optimum, which, can be 
obtained only by running the mechanical plant 
continuously. The cost of the plant and the over- 
head charges in general, vary in different industries. 
It is particularly high in textile industries and 
especially in spinning. Hence it is incumbent 
on the industries depending, pn costly plants that 
they should keep them running as many hours as- 
possible. A short working day with multiple 
shifts seems to be the moat feasible solution., 
m these circumstances. 




India as an International Problem 

By REGINALD A. REYNOLDS 
Satyagrahashram , Saoarm vri 


W E are so used to hearing of the Pax 
Briiannica as the crowning benefit 
of British rule in India that the 
legend has acquired a kind of hoary 
sanctity. Englishman and Indian alike, we 
imbibe it in early boyhood from school 
history text-books, carefully written to feed 
the pomposity of the one, and the servility 
of the other. It has always been a wonder 
to me that no one has invented a symbol 
for this pacific imperialism— a sort of 

eagle-dove, for example ; a feathered 
Janus which would signify at once the two 
functions of Empire and. the two-faced 
character of the Imperialist 

However, I will not anticipate an inven- 
tion which is better left to the genius of 
some true-blue Christian missionary Aly 
function, alas, is that of the Advocalus 
Diaboli ; and it is my painful duty to make 
a critical analysis of the claim that the 
British Empire is a suburb of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. , ... 

History records that at the time of the 
foundation of the East India Company the 
power of the Great Moguls was neanng 
its end. It was such a period, as the world 
has often witnessed, when the destiuics of 
nations are re-shaped. From the chaos that 
followed the breaking-up of the Roman 
Empire, a new and healthier civilization 
arose. In a later age the power of Spain 
was broken for the betterment of roaukma. 
But in India the normal course of political 
evolution was frustrated at the most critical 
turn iu her history, aud the transient 
despotism of the Mogul emperors was re- 
placed by a system that rooted itself deeply 
and rapidly by every available means, the 
dependence of India was to be not simply 
political but commercial . her subservience 
was to be not only outward, but mward 
and psychological, the product of a cunning 
system of education. . . 

It is impossible to say with certainty 
what would have happened if India had 
been left to herself. The history of man- 


kind is so full of surprises that none can 
tell whether India's development would 
have been swifter or slower than that of 
the West Few would have dared to 

prophesy at one time that the Kingdom o 
the Pharaos would one day become a 
dependency of an unknown island beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules In more recent 
times Japan stood forth suddenly as tiie 
rival and equal of the Western Pow ers 
And so the alternative destiny that lav 
before India must always be a matter oi 
purest speculation. All that we know is 
the price that India and the world have 
paid for what actually happened, aud the 
reckoning that yet awaits us if cause and 
effect still hold good m the political world 
The early history of the British in 
India is bouud up with the question of 
Anglo-French relations. Or perhaps it 
would be more true to say that Anglo- 
French relations at that tune were bound 
up with British and French ambitions in 
India. It is in any case certain that Anglo- 
French rivalry bad no solid basis in 
Continental affairs. England and Frauce 
opposed each other in the War of Austrian 
Succession (1741-1748) as the sponsors i of 
Austria and Prussia respectively. Seven 
years later they stood face to face once 
more ; but iu respect of the dispute that 
was still the main issue on the Continent 
(j. e , the possession of Silesia) the two 
Powers had changed sides. . 

It was, in fact, apparent, both from this 
evidence and the known policy of the 
elder Pitt, who was all-powerful from .Ho <- 
1761, that the real quarrel between France 
and England lay in India and Canada. 
Pitt subsidized Frederick of 1 russia to 
keep the Frencli armies busy in Europe 
whilst he worked out his designs iu the 
remoter parts of the earth For over tweotj 
years (1741-1703) England and lrance 
conducted their feud on land and sea, in 
what may be considered the first world 
war. In Canada the Bed Ind.ans were 
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Empire as a corollary of our Indian policy. 
Eleven years later Europe hovered on the 
verge of another war, when the bombastic 
imperialism of Disraeli threw us into a 
diplomatic contlict with Russia over the same 
issue. The atrocities committed by the 
Turkish Government in 1876 were probably 
unequalled in the whole record of the 
Ottoman Empire, and were made the subject 
of a vigorous political campaign by .Mr 
Gladstone. However, iu the words of Justin 
McCarthy, 

‘ Tiie cry wertt forth- -that tho moment the 
Turks went out of Constantinople, the Russians 
must come in. Nothing could _ have been better 
suited to rouse un reaction _ anu alarm. 
Short llisfoi}/ of Our Own Times, ij> li*)- 

“Lord Beaconsfield was for maintaining lurkey 
at all rishs as a barrier aixaint Russia -ur. 
Gladstone was for removing all responsibility for 
Turkey and taking the consequences {Jlua., p. 41a). 

The italics are mine, but the risks were 
doubtless felt by tho world at large, and 
moro particularly by tho Sultan's subjects 
iu Bulgaria. 

This time, however, what Disraeli called 
“peace with honour” was maintained. “Peace 
witli honour” was the work- of the Congress 
of Berlin, where the British Prime Munster 
made, with tho other delegates, a solemn 
statement that ho was not bound by any 
secret engagements affecting the matters 
under discussion. In point of fact he was 
bound by two such engagements, of which 
one was a promise to maintain Turkey in 
all her Asiatic possessions against all invasion 
in return for the occupation of Cyprus by 
Great Britain. By such “honourable” mcaus 
was the road to India secured once more. 

The protection of this route had acquired 
additional importance by the opening of the 
Suez Canal in 1869. Our continual inter- 
ference in Egyptian politics which followed 
this event may be traced chiefly to the 
military necessities arising from the Indian 
Empire. For this Teason Disraeli had bought 
the Khedive’s shares in the Canal Company, 
and Eugland, therefore, continued her aggres- 
sion in the Near East after France )md 
abandoned the dual control of Egypt. On 
the bombardment of Alexandria, the author 
of The Deielopmcnt of the British Empue 
writes, “France was uuwilling to interfere. . . 
but England could not leave the Suez Laual 
to be dealt with as Arabi chose. Blood} 
campaigns followed as a result, in Egypt and 
the Sudan. „ r 

The year following the Congress of Berlin 


was marked by a second attack on 
Afghanistan, as utterly unjustified as the 
first “The Government,” says Justin McCarthy, 
“determined to send a mission to Shere Ali. . . 
the ruler of Kabul, in order to guard against 
Russian intrigue by establishing a distinct 
and paramount influence m Afghanistan. . . . 
It (the mission) was so numerous as to^ look 
rather like an army thao an embassy” The 
mission was stopped on the fiontier, and this 
fact was made a casus belli by the British 
authorities. The war that followed was as 
unprofitable and discreditable as the fiist, 
but the cost (£ 15,009.000) fell mostly on the 


shoulders of the Indian ta\>pa\ er 

The moie recent history of Anglo-Russian 
relations is common knowledge, and jt largely 
concerns India. In 1S83 a frontiei incident 
at Peujdeh nearly brought ou a war between 
the two powers, and in 1905 the opening of 
negotiations between Tibe* - and Russia was 
the reason for the “armed mission" sent to 
Llnssa by Lord Curzon (Gooch History of 
Our Time, p 173). That “armed nnssion 
is a real triumph in the history of official 
phraseology I wonder how it would have 
done in 1914 to speak of Gei many's armed 
mission” to Belgium ’ • 

After the formatiou of the Fnple Entente 
the fear of Germany largely replaced the 
fear of Russia in English minds, but ouce 
more there cau be little doubt that our 
jealousy of Germany’s activities in the Last 
were closely bound up with this change. As 
early as 1S35 Ton Moltke and other Prussian 
officers had undertaken the reconstruction 
of the Turkish army By the end of the nine- 
teenth century German influence had acquired 
a stronghold over the Sultan's Government 
In 1S98 William II visited Syria and 
proclaimed himself the protector of Moham- 
medans throughout the world. Britain s 
distrust of tins menace to her Eastern 
Empire showed itself in a refusal to assist 
iu the German project for a railway to 
Baghdad. The plan was continued, however, 
wifh the co-operation of Turkey. But Russian 
ambitions wero here threatened almost as 
much as those of England, and the historic 
rivals of the Near East drew into a firmer 
compact against the intruder, bo did the 
Indian Empire play its part in bringing on 
the world war iu 1914. ,. 

All this time, while the Indian irontier 
and the road to India had been disturbing 
the courts of Europe, the .venom 0 
imperialism had not been idle in the Ear 
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Izvestia was at the time confident that the 
outbreak was the work of British intrigue 
and “Aircraftsman Shaw,” (Colonel Laurence) 
was believed to be connected with the affair. 

The truth or untruth of these charges is 
of little importance compared with the men- 
tality that they illustrate. Russia is genuinely 
afraid - of British ambitiou in the East, 
and in British minds Russia is still regarded 
us “the Enemy.” It is, in fact, significant 
that by general admission the Bolshevik 
bogey in its guise as the symbol of World 
Revolution is being rapidly replaced in 
England by the older phantom of Russia, 
the aggressive military power of the Orient 

And what are the logical deductions to 
be made from such a wealth of evidence ? 
We have seen that British imperialism iu 
India has been the source of innumerable 
wars aud contains in its continued exis- 
tence the embryonic probability — some would 
say certainty— of further wars. For the 
moment we may discount the possibility of 
further aggression on Britain’s part, and 
assume her to stand (as she apperars to have 
done generally in recent years) for “Peace,” 
on the basis of the status quo. Can we 
reasonably expect that other powers— a re- 
juvenated Russia, a paramount America, or au 
expanding Japan — will accept indefinitely a 
status quo whereby the lion’s share of the 
world’s produce and markets is held by 
Great Britain ? 

In a recent book on the causes of war, 
the distinguished French economist M. Andrfc 
Siegfried mentioned imperial rivalry as the 
prime cause of modern warfare. He spoke 
of emigration, the possession of valuable 
mineral deposits, and the control of markets 
as the three great factors in this rivalry, 
which resolved itself into a matching of 
forces. In the case of India the first factor 
is irrelevant, but neither of tho other two 
can be ignored, though in this particular 
case «a "fourth cause might bo added under 
tho heading “Lucrative employment of tho 
Upper Classes.” With regard to the third 
cause we see that the shadow of imperial 
preference looms portentiously in the near 
future. The Indian Government, that had 
already given preference to British steel, has 
now succeeded in forcing preference in the 
cloth trade as the pi ice of protection to the 
indigenous industry. It is hardly likely that 
the rest of the world will long remain a 
disinterested spectator of tins economic 
exploitation. Whether imperial preference 
74-4 


comes iu its complete form or not, the possi- 
bility of its institution has always to be 
reckoned with by those other countries which 
consider their right to the Indian trade to 
be as great as that of England. 

It is, therefore, amply clear that the very 
existence of such an empire as we have in 
India must be a perpetual cause of strife. It 
is not, for the moment, a question of 
whether we can rule India best ; though testi- 
mony on this point is anything but unaui-* 
mous in oiir favour Most Englishmen 
believe that their rule as couquerors compares 
favourably with that of other Imperial 
Poweis. They may be right, but their 
opinion is entirely irrelevant ; for they caunot 
reasonably expect the other powers to take 
the same view of 'the case. Self-assumed 
and self-delegated authority, even where its 
objective results are beneficial, can (in the 
nature of the case) only claim tho sanction 
of force, and is always open to challenge 
by equal or superior force. In other words, 
the principle of self-government is not only 
morally unassailable but it is also pragma- 
tically indispensable ; for, until the right of 
a uation to govern itself is recognized, the 
privilege of governing it must always be a 
matter of dispute between rival claimants. 

So, in the case of India, since her 
“Trustees” are self-appointed they have no 
moral claim to put before tho world, and 
centuries of usus fntefus cannot justify a 
system essentially unjustifiable. So long as 
India remains in the hands of Britain it 
will be coveted by those who started later 
in tho race for empire, while our vested 
interest in the road to India must inevitably 
bring us into conflict from time to time with 
the rights aud interests of others. 

Empire, in fact, connotes military domi- 
nion, pure and simple. It is derived from 
the word “Imperator,” which meant (originally) 
a general. Tiic “Peace” of an Empire is an 
armed peace, and an armed peace is a 
peimanent invitation to war. That is where 
those shallow pacifists who try to establish 
the Kingdom of God without first rooting 
up the Dominion of Caesar make their fatal 
mistake. It is always easy to talk of peace 
when one has already grabbed tl o lion's 
share ; in fact a maintenance of the status 
quo is inevitably to the advantage of the 
conqueror. In this sense the diplomats of 
the Congress of Vienna were great pacifists, 
for they aimed at a co-operation of the 
despots of Europe to perpetuate absolute 
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by the high profit rondo from its sale, 
smuggled it into the comjtrj%” the Indian 
Government, meanwhile, protesting strongly 
against the loss of revenue occasioned by 
the reforms in China. The Chinese Govern- 
ment seized and destroyed the smuggled 
opium, and for the sake of these “English 
Merchants in India” wo went to war. China 
was compelled to pay £1,300,000 for the 
co'jt of the war and £ 1,250,000 for tbo 
contraband opium destroyed, and forced to 
“open” five ports — i. c., to withdraw her 
prohibition against opium. That was the 
first Chinese War — the direct result of our 


file present article is only intended to deal 
with the cost of this Pas Ihifannica in 
India ; and by its cost I mean in tins case 
not tfio economic drain and impoverishment 
of tho country itself by an intolerably 
expensive administration,, but the cost in 
blood to tho whole world of a “Peace” that 
i9 based upon violence. So -for our purposes 
even such wars as that with Abyssinia '/or 
which India was compelled to find men and 
money, though it was in no senso her 
quarrel) are hardly relevant On the other 
hand, tho various aggressive campaigns in 
Burma, by which England acquired that 
country at the expense of India, were all 


econonrc imperialism in India. The second . . .... 

“Opium War” was no less discreditable and conducted in the name of Imperial defence, 
was condemned in tiio English Parliament at and so were a direct result of Pax Britan - 
tho time both by Radicals and Tories. Tho nica in rudia, although jealousy of French 

Jingoism of tho “men on tho spot” rather 
than Indian imperial enterprise was the 
immediate cause of the second and third 
wars with China ; but inasmuch as they were 
rendered almost inevitablo by the “treaty” 
that concluded tbo first war, they may 
undoubtedly bo laid at tbo door of our 
Indian Empire.” No mention of Indo-Chinese 
relations would bo complete without reference 
to tho intervention of tho Powers in 19-7, 
when Indian troops were used against the 
express wishes of all parties in tho Indian 
Legislative Assembly. It may be mentioned 

that this uso ' 

rupees 


8 uau of Indian lives and Indian 
in the quarrels of England is not 


interests played some part in the matter. 
To these must bo added the long series of 
wars oy which we conquered India itself and 
tho border raids and “missions" by which 
we kept it (numbering over 100 in the list 
century) and the tale is— for the present- 
complete 

The immediate future of India’s part in 
world politics is hard to determine. But 
assuming that Britain retains her hold on 
tho country, a renewed clash between 
England and Russia is more likely to arise 
from our rival ambitious in the East than 
from auy other cause. Shrewd observers 
have noticed the tendency of Bolshevik 
Russia to revert in many respects to her 


rupees 1,1 v ‘‘ w . 1 indictments that aro Russia to revert in many respects w m-i 

the least of thoma y ^ ancient Imperial traditions ; and though her 

to be made a S a _ in ®^. .» •**» towards iho present isolation has led her to seek friondlj 

for instance, twJL wftS £100000.000, relations with Turkey, tliero is httlo doi bj 

Mother 0 £ 100,000,000 is tho estimated that her Asiatic policy »nncn nf tin's is 


excess of her war 


budget during the years 


Pol 1 IS over her normal military expenses : 
19 I 1-18 ovci « poured forth m 

entered m we ' »* ) o( them ^ as 

easily be shown that merj or 

fought f hcr J 0I h J W mv m-or, in other 
preservation of ft ® lnnJv C012 fUct in which 


words, that every 


have engaged was 


entered into for tho 


Italics aic mmo. 


very little. An important cause of tins is 
that in 1918 and after we gave tho Soviet 
Government good reason to fear our own 
ambitions in Turkestan. That was tho time 
when Britain and India (perforce !) Pursued 
a glorious crusade in Central Asia with tho 
noble object of restoring Czardoni. iho 
campaign failed, but had it ended otherwise, 
who is to say whether the grateful Romanoffs 
would not have rewarded us with some 

^This* 0 was tho can so of Uio profound 
suspicion aroused in Russia since the 
if Afghanistan against King Amanuliah. 
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Jxvesiia was at the time confident that the 
outbreak was the work of British intrigue 
and “Aircraftsman Shaw,” (Colonel Laurence) 
-was believed to be connected with the affair. 

The truth or untruth of these charges is 
of little importance compared with the men- 
tality that they illustrate. Russia is genuinely 
afraid • of British ambition in the East, 
.and in British minds Russia is still regarded 
-as “the Enemy.” It is, in fact, significant 
that by general admission the Bolshevik 
bogey in its guise as the symbol of M orld 
Revolution is being rapidly replaced in 
England by the older phantom of Russia, 
■the aggressive military power of the Orient. 

And what are the logical deductions to 
be made from such a wealth of evidence ? 
\Ye have seen that British imperialism iu 
ludia has been the source of innumerable 
wars and contains in its continued exis- 
tence the embryonic probability— some would 
say certainty— of further wars. For the 
moment we may discount the possibility of 
further aggression on Britain’s part, and 
assume her to stand (as she npperars to have 
done generally iu recent years) for Peace, 
on the basis of the status quo. Can we 
reasonably expect that other powers a re- 
juvenated Russia, a paramount America, or an 
expanding Japan— will accept indefinitely a 
status quo whereby the lion’s share of the 
world’s produce and markets is held by 
Great Britain ? 

In a recent book oil the causes of war, 
the distinguished French economist M. Andre 
Siegfried mentioned imperial rivalry as the 
prime cause of modern warfare. He spoke 
of emigration, the possession of valuable 
mineral deposits, and the control of markets 
as the three great factors in this rivalry* 
which resolved itself into a matching of 
forces. In the case of India the first factor 
is irrelevant, but neither of the other two 
can be ignored, though iu this particular 
case a * fourth cause might he added under 
the heading “Lucrative employment of the 
Upper Classes.” With regard to the third 
cause we see that the shadow of imperial 
preference looms portentiously in the near 
future. The Indian Government, that had 
already given preference to British steel, has 
now succeeded in forcing preference in the 
cloth trade as the price of protection to the 
indigenous industry. It is hardly lit el v that 
the rest of the world will loug remain a 
disinterested spectator of this economic 
exploitation. Whether imperial prcferenco 

74—1 


comes in its complete form or not, the possi- 
bility of its institution has always to be 
reckoned with by those other countries which 
consider their right to the Indian trade to 
be as great as that of England. 

It is, therefore, amply clear that the very 
existence of such an empire as we have in 
India must be a perpetual cause of strife, it 
is not for the moment, a question of 
whether we can rule India best ; though testi- 
mony on this point is anything but unaai-*. 
mous in our favour. Host Englishmen 
believe that their rule as conquerors compares 
favourably with that of other 
Powers. They may be right, but their 
opinion is entirely irrelevant ; for they cannot 
reasonably expect the other powers to take 
tlie same view of "the case. Self-assumed 
and self-delegated authority, even where its 
objective results are beneficial can (m the 
nature of the case) only claim the sanction 
of force, and is always open to challenge 
by equal or superior force. In other words, 
the principle of self-government is not only 
morally unassailable but it is also ppsj 11 "' 
tically indispensable; for, until the right of 
a nation to govern itself is recognized, the 
privilege of governing it must always be a 
matter of dispute between rival claimants 

So, in the case of India, since hoi 
“Trustees” are self-appointed they have no 
moral claim to put before the world and 
centuries of t/a«a fructus cannot justify a 
svstem essentially unjustifiable. So long as 
India remains in the bands of Brita “ '■ 
will be coveted by those who started later 
in tho race for empire, while our vested 
interest ill tho road to India must mental) 5 
bring ns into conilict from time to time with 
the rights and interests of others. 

Empire, in fact, connotes military domi- 
nion, pure and simple. It is derived from 
the word “Imperator," which meant (ongn allj ) 
a general. The ' Peace” of all Empire is an 
.ruled Deace, and an armed peace is a 
permanent invitation to war. That is where 
those shallow j)acifists who try to establish 
the Kingdom of God without first rooting 
up the Dominion of Caesar male their fatal 
mistake. It is always easy 0 talk of *a« 
when one has already grabbed 1"" - 
share ; in fact a maintenance of ^th° sta us 
quo is inevitably to the ad'anlago of the 
conqueror. In this sense the diplomat., oi 
the Congress of Vienna were great pacifi-t-s 
for they aimed at a co-opera ion of he 
despots of Europe to perpetuate absolute 
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monarchy. This is tl.o pacifism of the man 
on ton telling the man uuderneath him to 
stop struggling. It is the pacifism of the 
thief who turns honest man without 
restoring his stolen property. 

Bat there is only one sort of Puc 1 ™ 511 * 
that can bring any lasting peace, and that 
is a pacifism that brings nobility to the serf 
and penitence to the tyrant The prmmp c» 
of peace are, in fact, bound up both morally 
and practically .with those of democracy. 
Nowhere is this clearer than m the conflict 
of East and West ; nowhere is its reoogoi- 
tion more urgent than m the affairs, of 
Tndia. I would not be so rash as to pro- 
pbesy that a f- Mia would — cally 

ST cSemplate the possibility of an 

healthy living. , . re parcntlictically. 

Ono may remark ^ irere p ^ guch 

that it is a d“™. rsal tra c d a Thus tho states 
anarchy to se !\“° 1 treed o[ urgM) g 

of Europe, which aro d Usm iu Asia or 
the benefit of their I ( anarc i iy 

Africa, live '■^ world’s history. Wo 
unequalled l“ ‘ ,e . Indian antagonisms 

persist in c ? m Ki” uJ 0 r Ireland, whereas 

with those of , Ln ? H“ Jia 0l ,gbt to bo com- 
in point of numbers J p raDe it would 
pared with tho wh°l» »f » T "paradise of 

tl,en be seen that lnd mpared „ itl , tll0 mad- 

concord and urn Y , world in 191-1* 

house that wo showed t ^ desi e greater 
In all parts of the -\\ r cst would scared j 
harmony, but wo o the West ^ d b „ 

relish tho suggestion i pan-European 

Sieved >>y Great Britain) of » 

dictatorship Yet this is closely 

Mussolini or a M sua .“ la t ion „ -that wo have 
malosons to tne 

jtl’ered India. f nnarcby i s to be rccVon- 


upon which a solid foundation can be built. 
The virtue of such a settlement lies not in 
its immediate results but in tho fact that 
it is the only settlement that can be justly 
and universally recognized as permanent 
And that is the foundation stone of Peace. 

It is here that international authority 
enters as a factor. No international _ authority 
that had any pretence to morality could 
guarantee Great Britain in the Perpetual 
possession of her Indian Empire. But the 
League of Nations or aoy other International 
body both could and would guiu-autee 
Indian independence a 4 a condition of our 
withdrawal. And if such a guarantee were 
made to include in some way tho protection 
of ‘•minority” inteicsts m India, it \>ou iW 
probably be welcomed by most of the pr^uu- 
Indian leaders. 

One word of warning is perhaps worth 
offering in conclusion During the last w 
years a largo number of Indians have tl cm 
S-es emigrated to other parts of tho world- 
nntablv Africa—' whcie, m spite of their 
oppressive treatment by tho white PJW> . - 
they have succeeded m securing for Hum 
sclrn a status winch is generally far supei nor 
to that of the indigenous population. Ia 
KVnva especially, there seems a tendency 
fcrfio Indian 3 to aim at sharing the 
“trusteeship” with tho Englishman, mid, « 

ir e Ct, has a lSmiied S< m "his “own 'country. 

necessity for continuity btac ]e to repre* 

had proved a form dablo^swc ^ Uwso 

sentativo go' "““Sjinions aro las firmly 
countries "boso dom . look to further 
held or who {like ^ cnl j J)0ttcr !,««, 
colonial a - s "^ 1 tubord’inaU‘d to the military. 


"it project ° f Wlt In t! Miinccti^n|''*Hi^tMs^l>roblcn^ oMndiajs 

'«th. ^SSiTlSmntnr. n c tZ future foreign ^I'gi^UVcct '' as submitted 

fo^f u-I di, Coagro-v Commiiuo o 


4 - d^-pSod anfi 

ts&F&sg 

‘° mU,iou 


to uas n at C tlut time referred 

& of ^« 

proposed included tho following ; 
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(1) Repudiation of present Government 
policy, 

(2) Condemnation of political or economic 
domination of any country over another, 

(3) Repudiation of secret diplomacy, 

(4) Disarmament 


Some of these points have been distress- 
ingly familiar on the bps of politicians out 
of office. But in a state which looked for 
its ideals to Malinina Gandhi such words 
might prove after all to have some real 
significance. 


Sister Christine 

Br SWAMI MKHILANAKDA 


W ITH the passing away of Sister Chris- 
tine on the 27th March last in New 
York, we have lost one of those sincere 
lovers of India who, at the clarion call of 
Swami Vivekauanda left their life of ease 
and comfort in the West behind and devoted 
themselves to the cause of our motherland. 
She, in collaboration with Sister Nivedita, 
founded the girl’s school at Baghbazar which 
is now' known as the Sister 
Nivedita Girl’s School, the premier 
institution of the Ramakrishna 
Mission for promoting education 
among the Indian girls along 
national and modern lines. 

Miss Christina Greenstidel, 
lovingly known since her adoption 
of the life of consecration as 
Sister Christine, held a lucrative 
post in the education department 
of the city of Detroit where she 
first came in contact with Swami 
Vivekauanda in 1894. The Swami 
was the “man of the hour” iu 
Detroit that winter. Society smiled 
upon him and he was much 
sought, after. The daily papers 
recorded Ins comings and goings. 

Eren his food nos discussed, one 
paper gravely stating that his 
breakfast consisted of bread and 
butter sprinkled with pepper f 
Letters and invitations came 
pouring in, and Detroit was at 
his feet Sister Christine first 
came in contact with this Hindu 
monk in Detroit She, iiko other 
ladies, was surprised to find a 
man so white, so chaste as lie was. 


It set him apart from other me d. He was inti- 
mately known to the most brilliant and 
beautiful women of the United States of 
America, mere beauty did not attract him, 
but he would often say, “I like to cross 
swords with your bright intellectual women ; 
it is a new experience to me, for in my 
country the women are more or less secluded.” 
His casual acquaintance with Sisters Nivedita 
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tlio louslily calculated average. It is interest- 
ing to note that due to somo unascertained 
factor t/ie production during tlio two years 
of l‘-*hours-dny was falling gradually, 

When^ the shift was shortened there was 
no Uelmito improvement for a couplo of 
months ; then the output rose steadily, 
reaching its maximum some thirteen months’ 
after the change. This was followed by 
another fall, which Vernon is inclined to 
attribute to the deterioration of plant How- 
ever, if the output bo averaged, ‘it was an 
increase of I t per cent on tho 1012 average. 
Similar phenomena were observed in tlie 
Salford Iron Works, which lias already been 
mentioned. 

This peculiar naturo of response to the 
change of work-duration is attributed by 
Myers and Vernon to tho process of conscious 
or unconscious adaptation of the worker to 
• his day’s work. ' They maintain when tho 
hours of shift aro suddenly reduced, tho 
worker requires a considerable amount of 
time in so changing his rate of production 
as to balanco his working capacity with tho 
right poise to the new condition of work. 
No doubt a number of other factors inter- 
vene. Tho tradition of tho workshop and tho 
rate of work of tho other operatives influence 
c\ery individual considerably. The conclu- 
sion, however, is drawn that the industrial 
worker guards himself more or less uncons- 
ciously against fatigue by regulating his 
rato of output in proportion to tho length 
of the day he has to work. 

On tho other hand if operatives are 
awaie that an increased output is expected 
of them with the reduction of hours, they 
may respond to tho call consciously without 
delay by making deliberate effort to *improvo 
their rate of production, but even then, it 
takes them somo time to adapt themselves to 
the new' cycle of work. When tho D-lioms- 
day at the £ei$s Optical Works at Jena was 
changed to eight hours, tho workers were 
informed of the employer’s dcsiie for an 
‘ improved rate of woik and they were observed 
to make a vigorous rally to increase their 
output. In the first week after the chango 
tho manager recorded an improvement of 10 
per cent on the previous average, but found 
also the workers had overshot the mark. 
The following week brought down the excess 
to i>.f> per cent. Their enthusiasm had carri- 
ed them beyond tho limit of normal fatigue. 
During tho next two weeks, however, it 
mounted to 10.2 per cent, and 12.0 per cent. 


respectively and settled down to a fmrJv 
steady level. 

Curiously enough, whereas it is a slow 
process to get into equilibrium with the 
reduced hours, adaptation to lengthened 
spells may bo quick. For example, in the 
case of millmcn engaged in tin-plate industry, 
while it took eight to ten weeks to reach the 
equilibrium at tho higher rate of output after 
the reduction of an eight-hour to a six-hour 
shift, on going back to the eight-hour shift 
the output fell at once approximately to its 
previous level without any appreciable period 
of adaptation.* Jtefereuce is not hero made to 
the deliberate slowing down oi the rate ot 
work, which occurs in the ca’ canny policy, 
whero for various reasons there follows a 
voluntary restriction on output, but to au 
entirely involuntary, possibly to au altogether 
unconscious psychological process. 

Various other factors of appreciable 
economic importance, reveal themselves iu 
the comparison of longer and shorter w'orking 
spells. Here it is only possible to mention 
them briefly. Not only the quantity but the 
quality of production improves. Tho amount 
of spoilt work varies in direct proportion to 
the length of the shift Spoilt work is less 
jvhen the hours are shorter. 

Errors increase rapidly as the day advan- 
ces. Pieraccini’s report on the output of four 

type-setters shows errors multiply inasmuch 
as five-fold during Ihe Inst hour of the woik- 
ii, jr Jay.t The Industrial Fatigue Board report 
that a fiim trying to run its mills for fifteen 
hours a day discovered that in four months 
spoiled work had doubled while the output 
had diminished by 10 per cent. 

So, too, the number of accidents varies with 
tiie length of the daj'. “I fouud,” w rites Vernon, 
“that when the women at a fuse factory wero 
on a twelve-hour day and a sev enty-five 
hour-week, their accident rate was three times 
greater than when they subsequently went on 
to a ten-hour day.’"*? *It is perhaps obvious 
that the total number of accidents must of 
necessity be less in a shorter working shift. 
Investigations, however, point further that 
with shorter days accident rate per hour 
shows a decline. x 

Again the hours of work affect tho lost 

* I. F. ft. B. Nn. I. The Influence of. Hours 
ot Work and of Ventilation on Output in Tin-plate 
jfanu fact uio. . 

il’iernccim: Proceedings of tlicl'ivst International 
Comm"* of Industrial Diseases JOO(i ; Milan. 
g Memo. 21. II. 31. W. C. 11>18 
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and Christine, Miss Waldo, Mrs. Olo Rail ; 
Mis. Ilnscly and other brdlmnt ladies thus 
ripened into lifelonR friendship and di avotion 
After ono or t'vo mcctmits with S star 
Christine tins Swami was ranch impressed lw h 

t^dir« t ^ , Ss , U. ] s"S 

iln^r'worktr'Ridia 

friend simply replied, c , lighted 

sa&v&fe""’ 


it, I felt 


what then could wo do ? ft anddcoly -seemed to 
us that it mieht bo a foolish thins }p » Mvmd 
hundred miles to Jind a man who did not evea 
know of our existence, but wo Plodded on up the 
hill in rain and in darkness. with a man wstaa 
lured to show us the way with his lantern, bpaik 
in" of litis in after years our own* would rutr 
to us as tmy disciples .who travelled. 

HtJiS. wTtaaSlf fo^A 

have como to you just as we would P9 t0 , 
lie were still on the earth and ask him to tea 
S: lie looked at ustso kindly ( and said suit j , 
only 1 possessed the power of the Christ m ■- 
vou free now!' lie stood for a moment lookmu 
tliou"htful ami then turning to his hostess who . 


it? f need hare her tow™* '“tan SMSbOTth. household" 

Swami Vivekanandn h ^ f tho tram- T( snm mcr months i.t the Thousand 

for starting a schooUn Calcutta of Those sumn^ # ^ q{ d memories 

log of Indian girls- 1 istcrs an d mothers J^inse twelve disciples who had clustered 

5?lS£r " V^« women the 

K„ s ™ S thc 'toS XyTJennncSu, "f the w State; 

0 Sister Christine had no time, hut she F) f , ' a nd iu a short time wrote I 

book, Tl“ In’prrf 


world to do It n„a oven thought that ho }« Ul0 Unto being a ta 

two years and g u t suddenly These teachings of the - inspired 

S i £ returned to Mia- ^ d hi imtnorta ^ .^lafaras 

i f rnl informed that sand Islands KV, Thoush a Rrca . _““ cl m , like a 

liad boon staying » ..oson^disciples for tho scrious and profound HnnS ■ ./ os , c d most 
nlrlr with « hand of choson „ nd als „ other matters. !. j,|, infirato 

P Sooso of recuperating h'S nea mys tcriK.of “f Ms dise iplcs in those Lfif a father with his 
initiating them into the morD ing with pat ionce and S? nt ° t %f them were several 

If t„dko- » Ss S& 

a '°*° l,mN 



fS a fitir«.o Kami's consoaUa the 


.w- -;i n ~ at xnou«i«- -- - punko 

S‘t h" t'old-in tho » iim . 

•At iast attar . ««r -f tfjhtemrM oar 


“U last after » ' rV m ucli W? nnvaci'. but 
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her educational work among the Indian 
women The Swam! was eager to take advan- 
tage of her educational experiences in America 
In addition to this there was the magnetism 
of her personal character, pur it}’ of heart and. 
an inborn spiritual fervour. Perhaps a 
worthier choice could not be made. *A few 
months’ stay with the Swnmiji helped a great 
deal in the inflorescence of her many latent 
sterling virtues. She was imbued with a passion 
for serving this great country. 

In the autmn of 1903, the whole 
' work of Indian women was taken 
up and organized by Sister 
Christine,- and “to her,” writes Sister 
Nivedita, “and her faithfulness and 
initiative alono, it owes all its 
success up to the present. From 
the experiment which I made in 
1898 and 1899 was gathered only 
my education.” Her interest in 
the work was as deep and close 
as that of Sister Nivedita. Before 
her advent tiie school consisted of 
classes for little girls, in which 
Kindergarten methods were practised 
with more or less success When 
she, however, took up the manage- 
ment at the end of 1903 it uas 
with the intention of devoting 
herself specially to the cause of 
married women and widows. Her 
single-minded devotion greatly 
expanded the scope of the work. 

It was at first quite a question 
whether well-born orthodox women 
of respectable families could be 
pursuaded to enter the house of 
two Western women, even for the 
purpose of lessons, on two after- 
noons each week. To the utter 
amazement and great delight of all 
it was found, on making the 
experiment, .that they were accepted 
so entirely as recognized members 
of the community that orthodox 
ladies of the strictest tradition 
were perfectly willing to come 
to the foreign teachers accompanied by their 
younger sisters and daughters-m-Iaw and that, 
in fact, the only limitations upon the manage- 
ment of the school lay in its lack of farther 
means for teaching and conveying to and fro. 
A new class was opened for young wives — 
whose age ranged from sixteen to thirty-two 
years — who did their needle-work at home 
and came daily, at their own request, to 


receive ordinary elements of literary education^ 
In many things, the two sisters received 
ranch valuable help from the ladies of the 
Bramho Samaj. 

It is needles to say that Sister Christine- 
met with many insurmountable difficulties at 
the beginning of the work. There was a 
paucity of funds She was also a stranger 
to this country. The language difficulty was 
also there. The Hindus of that time, parti- 
cularly the ladies, were most orthodox and 


conservative in their views and outlook of 
life. But her indomitable energy and inborn 
optimism, love and tradition for Indian 
culture and above all a sincere passion for 
serviug the country swept away all obstacles* 
before her. Swami Vivekananda had foreseen 
all these difficulties and known that the path 
before Sister Christine bristled with thorns. 



Sister Nivedita 
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her fascinating character than by mere words 
of the mouth. She .possessed the pith of the 
oak and the fragrance of the sandal-wood. 
She has bequeathed to us a pleasant memory 
to be always cherished and she is like one 


of those rare flowers which though faded 
leave behind their sweet aroma.* 


* Read at the memoriol meeting of the- 
monks held at the Belur Hath on the 3rd 
April, 1930 in memory of Sister Christine. 


Beginnings of English Education in the Punjab 

By PHANINDRANATH BASU,m.v. 


I T is necessary to describe the condition 
of education in the Punjab in the early 
sixties and seventies of the last century, 
before we essay to portray the life and 
character of that eminent scholar Rai 
Bahadur Sris Chandra Basu, because not 
only Sris Chandra, but also his father Babu 
Syatna Charan Basu were intimately 
connected with the educational activities of 
the Punjab for many years. 

In the early fifties and sixties of the 
last century, education had not made much 
progress in India, and much less in the 
Punjab, which was a very backward province 
specially in educational matters at that time. 
It was necessary to take special measures 
to create a taste for high education in the 
people of the Punjab. Lord Lawrence was 
not in sympathy with the requirements of 
the inhabitants of that province. 

"Wood’s Educational Despatch of 1854 
was a landmark in the history of Indian 
education. It brought into being the 
Educational Departments in the different 
provinces of India. The Punjab also got 
its own Department of Education. But the 
man who was appointed to guide the 
destinies of the Education Department was 
not an Educational expert. 3Ir. William 
Delafield Arnold, the first Director of Public 
Instruction of the Punjab, possessed no 
other qualification for this high post than 
that of being the son of his father, Dr. 
Thomas Arnold of Rugby. Hr. Arnold was 
at first a military officer, but on the creation 
of the Punjab Education Department was 
appointed its head on a salary of Rs 1,200 
per month. 

Not only Hr. Arnold, but also his 
successors, namely. Lieutenant Paske and 
Captain Fuller, unfortunately were not 


educational experts, though occupying the- 
highest post in the Education Department. 
It was rather fortunate for the province, 
that the gentleman who was selected as- 
their assistant not only knew the require- 
ments of that province, but possessed great 
sympathy for its inhabitants. The assistant 
in question is no other than Babu Syama- 
Charan Basu, the father of Rai Bahadur 
Sris Chandra Basu, who devoted his life 
for the furtherance of the cause of education 
in the Land of the Five Rivers. 

Even after Wood’s Educational Despatch 
of 1854, no systematic attempt was made 
in the Punjab for the spread of higher 
education. The province had to wait about 
a decade before a move was made for the 
establishment of the Government College 
at Lahore. In his letter No 14, dated 8th 
April 1861, the Secretary of State for 
India wrote to the Government of India : 

“The formation of a school of a superior order 
at Lahore, v hich will serve as the _ nucleus of the 
college, which, under the original scheme 
sanctioned in 1856, will hereafter be constituted 
for the Punjab, has my approval.” [A Collection? 
of Despatches, etc., from 1 854-1 8G8, p. 160). 

This need for “the formation of a school 
of a superior order at Lahore,” was felt 
because education in the Punjab schools till 
this period was free. It is evident from the 
following quotation from the letter of the 
Secretary of State for India, from which 
the above extract is giren : 

“It is stated by the Lieutenant-Governor that 
sanction lias been separately given to the proposals 
of the Director regarding the demand of schooling 
fees from the pupils m the several classes of 
schools. There do not seem to mo to be any 
circumstances which would justify the continued 
exemption of the Punjab from the rule prevailing 
in other parts of India, under, -w Inch schooling 
fees arc universally exacted.” Ibid , p. 101. 
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ment College was the first step towards the 
“pread of higher education in the Punjab 
But this first college of Lahore did not hare 
a very promising beginning. It did not fare 
well in the first year of its existence Mr. A. 
M. Monteatli, in his Note 
Education in India during 1S05-06, re art 
i„g the Lahore Government College, 
writes 


At last the Government . College was 
■ established in Lahore in 1SG4, ten years 
after Wood’s Educational -Despatch had 
been written. Dr. Leitner was appointed its 
Principal. As his appointment was mado 
-in an irregular manner, it 

ffiSTSSfiS &. d of State for India 
to the Government of India . 

annum, are required r ^ he allowed to 
tit Lahore m the Pumah. ou1 fi t . For one post 
rv~r.iv tor pas^go money ifpsired, at least 

and for the other, excel! , Qx{ord Second Class 

s£|p|fS$S£fi 

& 0 ?erS d. the Pani* “J, “£Kn for «&X$^cn?h of tl.e two. * 

WffigSty p iJSiffla - ffi ss^.^hJS.*a‘S' 

if submitting <» ^ Wc 


“It has been founddifta.lt to get students, and 

still more difficult to keep them !>• 

In a marginal note he remarks that 
“There was in 1SG5-0G an average attendance o 
only S students in the I/ahore Colicge, P- - • 

This was rather a disappointing 
affairs for the Government College, L- 1 
It was thought necessary to 

So tt'tSTl pr C o°pos S ed toVnl ^cholaf 

«r of" p^ d syfe 


two. j«£ 

increav may the colleges are i n n m 

succeeding . . • 1 'f;"" rhn-o^ in each, the viioa 
working order, with St>0 per nion*em. 
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Educational Sei Secretary of State 
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second years) and open to be. competed for at the 
University Entrance Examination by the numerous 
candidates from all schools. Government and piivate, 
in the Lower Provinces of Bengal— • 

“Even admitting the possible propriety of extend- , 
ins a more than ordinarily, liberal encouragement 
of this sort during the infancy of college, education 
in the Punjab, the Governor-General in Council 
would suppose that scholarships for about one-third 
of tire total number of students ought to be amply 
sufficient This would givo about 10 scholarships 
which, at an average of Rs. 12 each (the average 
amount of the Bengal Junior Scholarships), would 
make a total charge oE Rs. 120 per mensem for 
the students of both colleges, being less by Rs. 
2S0 than the amount proposed and falling short bv 
Rs. 80 of the amount (Rs. 200) already sanctioned.’’ 

Thus, it seemed for tho time being that 
the fate of tho Lahore Government College 
had been scaled, because, in the event of the 
proposed scholarships not being granted, the 
condition of the Government College would 
continue to grow worse. 

Moreover, it did not seom probable that 
a subordinate Government and the various 
departments under it would venture to argue 
out the case with the Supreme Government, 
even if tho Government of Iudia would 
happen to take a wrong view of the situation. 
It has rightly been observed by Mr. Ludlow 
that — 

“No officials in the world would have greater 
temptations to sacrifice everything for the sake of 
a quiet life, than the Indian ones. The climate is 
enervating ; they have no permanent connection 
with the country, no abiding incentive to activity. • 
whv, unless from higher motives than any which 
constitute the ordinary springs of Government, 
should he trouble himself to do the right and fight 
the wrong ?” (Ludlow’s British India. voJ. II 
pp. 40-41.) 

Thus the fate of the Government College, 
Lahore, was hanging in the balance. The 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab and the 
D. P. I. would have allowed the matter to 
rest there, because they had “no permanent 
connection with the country,” and "no abiding 
incentive to activity.” 

Fortunately for the Punjab the province 
then had Babu Syama Cliaran Basil as the 
* Hoad Clerk of the Education Department 
He realized the calamity that would befall 
the land of his adoption, if tho question of 
scholarships was allowed to drop. He, there- 
fore, induced the D. P. L, his chief, to ask 
the Government of India to reconsider the 
decision. It was Babu Syuma Charan, who 
drafted tlm reply to the Government of 
India’s letter, which was forwarded on the 
24' h July 1865 to tho Punjab Government 
for transmission to the Government of India. 

75 — 5 


In this reply, signed by the .Director of 
Public Instruction, Punjab, it was said : 

“My proposal undoubtedly was, aud is, that 
for the present, every student of colleges in the 
Punjab should receive an allowance from Govern- 
ment just sufficient to maintain him there, unless 
lie or his parents have the means themselves of 
providing for his maintenance. For this is the 
only way in which we can hope at first to keep 
the colleges, • supplied with a sufficiency of students 
and prevent the time of the Principals and 
Professors being wasted in lecturing to miserably 
small classes ” 

The Government of India had to recognize 
the- force of this argument, because they 
wrote to the Punjab Government that “the 
argument is undoubtedly a strong one;. . 

The Director went on to say : 

“I readily admit that scholarships, properly so 
called, should be awarded to the meritorious among 
a host of competitors, as is the case m every 
country that can boast of even moderate intellectual 
development. But in the Punjab, colleges have 
only just been opened, and the advantages of 
University Education are not yet properly 
appreciated, because they have not yet in any 
case been realized here, as elsewhere, by the 
advancement of those so liberally educated to 
posts of the highest dignity and emolument. 
Moreover, the inhabitants of the Punjab, as 
compared with the other parts of the Bengal 
Presidency, arc decidedly poOr, especially the 
upper classes, from which our college students 
ought chiefly to be drawn, as most likely to 
possess the requisite leisure and means for 
pursuing so long and advanced a course of study 
as is required by the University for its degrees. 
In the Punjab then, I submit, that scholarships 
must be, for sometime to come at any rate, 
regarded rather in the light of stipends -or 
subsistence allowances to poor but willing and 
laborious students than as rewards to the 
meritorious out of a host of competitors. 

“I would, therefore, most earnestly solicit His 
Excellency t»e Viceroy in. Council to reconsider 
the supposition ‘that scholarships for about one- 
third of the whole number of students ought to 
bo amply, sufficient.’ If two-thirds .of the present 
scholarships were, under the foregoing rule, with- 
drawn, two-thirds of the students would infallibly 
disappear. Or, to he plain, after sanctioning so 
large an expenditure to start the Punjab Colleges, 
the Supreme Government, for the sake of one or 
two hundred rupees a month more, would utterly 
prevent tills due development of those institutions ; 
and the previous and current heavy expenditure, 
instead of being turned to the best account and 
made to yield the largest return df well educated 
college men, would, on the contrary, he lamentably 
wasted on the education of a very small cumber 

Tiie Bengal system' of awards of scholar- 
ships was sought to be introduced by the 
Government of India in the Punjab. In the 
course of the letter, drafted by his assistant, 
the Director put forth the following* argument 
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L u ^ a k Colleges, . giving the Government to 


t«ir » f tho V* h .ofljoojSr proper in 
i 13 . ma *ter of college scholarship 0 . I 
pofecl Bengal. because constant references is made 
throughout tho , Supremo Government’s letter to 
the Mato of affairs there. and it is evidently held 
w;> lo m ns a mode], to which «-e should strive to 
attain. 


tent , , of - ^ l0 . expenditure to 
ally pledging it” 

Though the Government of India found 
out the impropriety of” Captain Puller in 
pressing /or the scholarship, they ,v last 
sanctioned the grant of stipends. They 
remarked that — 


Ilenuaj, areordlnn : to . its i U.n itionul Heport for uhose parents are unable to mafnito turn 

P* Jls - IS annually Collide, a subsistence allowance of Rs. 4 or Us. 5 


lbCd-G-}, no less 

spent iu college scholarships,— 

“If then, tho comparatively richer province of 
Bengal, where English education of a higher 
standard has been going on for years, say in the 
ratio of atout n quarter of a century to every 
year that it has been at work in the Punjab, is 
found to require this pecuniary stimulus a fortiori, 
must a proportional stimulus of this kind l>e 
needed in the latter province, which suffers under 
the disadvantages of want of wealth, as well as 
dearth of education of a high standard. In short, 
if tho 40 millions of inhabitants m Bengal are 
allowed to draw Rs. 61, 7.12 annually by way of 
collego scholarships, tho 16 millions in tho Punjab 
nro, by a simple rulo of three, seem entitle to 
Rs. 23.157 annually for tho same purpose. 

“This amount would admit of senior or junior 
scholarships at tho Bengal rates being established 
in the Punjab -I should be very glad to see the 
Bengal system of awarding the scholarships, as far 
as they mill go. among all candidates, whether 
belonging to Government or private colleges, 
affiliated to tho Calcutta University, by open 
competition, and on tho results of the university 
Examinations." 

In forwarding tho above letter to the 
Government of India, the Punjab Government 
observed that— 

' * " ' vy outlay 

<llezes mil 


per mensem might bo given for tho present" 

Thus the long drawn-out controversy of 
awarding scholarships to all the students of 
the Lahore Government College came to an 
end. Some provision was at feast made for 
awarding “a subsistence allowance of Rs. 4 
or Rs. 5 per mensem” to attract students to 
this expensive college of the Punjab. 

We cannot conclude this brief surrey 
of the condition of education in the Punjab 
in the latter half of the last century without 
touching on the movement for tho establish- 
ment of the Punjab University. 

Though the Calcutta University was 
established as early as Ib’oS, the Punjab 
could not boast of any university at that 
early period. Tho movement for the 
foundation of the Punjab University was of 
very late growth. The movement originated 
-in the tinio of Sir Donald McLeod, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. This 
Punjab satrap was strongly in farour of 
orientalizing the system of education in that 
province. Ho did not like the spread of 
Western education in tho Punjab. In a 


“It is certain that much of tho heavy 

which has already been '“tarred •? n tt ^'J^tional fetter to tho Director of Public Instruction, 
TS Punjab, Sir Donald McLeod put toward * 
SiiSrnt critical period." vjom of oricntalizmc tho system of education 

r .. i Government of India had to of the Punjab. The Director of Iubho 

At last tho „ men t s advanced in tho Instruction ashed tho opinion on this question 

admit l f e ,, st n? „ ct( f r 0 f Public Instruction, of his assistant, Bahu Syunia Outran Basu, 
letter of tlio _ Director or __ra» higher who had received a sound framing under 

ited in”fhe the ceiobrated educationist, tho Itcv. Dr. Duff 
eiven their and who tvas ’well ncqiram tod mill the 
' famous controversy between the Orientalists 

and Occidentalisms, in which Raja Ram 
Mohnn Roy had also fa ken part To orientalize 
the system of education would have meant 
throwing tho Punjab backward in the onward 
which ' tho tfUiuFSmiS march of progress. It would have meant 

Sblislnne tvvo ffSalUvo Sftho Government a (Treat disaster to tho Punjab Bnbn Syoma 
n-ns supported. tiiat conm nav , is noir Charon, therefore, opposed this retreffrado 
Stadia to expect » result ? o£ gir Donald McLeod. The fetter 

'’Governor-General to gmnej^'™ 1 ^ reos at his snssestion sent for consideration 
the Punjab Government 
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to the Aitjuman-i -Punjab, which owed its 
origin to the efforts of Baton Syama Chnrnn 
and Dr. Lcitner. - When the letter was 
placed before the Arjunian-i-Ptnijab, Babu 
Syama Gharan proposed the establishment 
of an institution for the encouragement of 
the vernaculars of the Punjab. Wo read in 
the Tribune of 5th December, 1S85 : 

“The Punjab University was the creation of 
almost an accident. A meeting was one fine day 
held in the Sikslta Sabha Ball somewhere about 
the beginning of 1865 ancl there was some con- 
versation about Oriental education. Ikv.u Shama 
Cliaran Bose in course of the conversation 
suggested the formation of an institution which 


should foster the cultivation of Western as well as 
Eastern learning. The keen foresight of Dr. Leitncr 
looked through the suggestion and he eagerly 
caught hold of it as capable of indefinite expansion. 
A scheme was shortlv after drawn up, matured 
ami the proposal of a University was set afloat.” 

The Punjab University was established 
shortly afterwards, though unfortunately 
Babu Syama Charan did not live to see its 
foundation. He had done his best to organize 
the Education Department of the Punjab. 
He was connected with the Siksha Sabha, 
Anjnroan-i-Punjab, Lahore Government College 
and the Education Department, Punjab. 


Indian Fine Arts 

By SRIS CHANDRA CHATTERJEE 


A T the present moment ttoero is quite a 
strong movement in certain quarters in 
the country for inclusion of at least 
an elementary training in art in the curricu- 
lum of the universities. It seems that by 
art is principally meant the fine arts of 
painting and sculpture. Tiiero can be no 
doubt that the training of the eye for the 
cultivation of the sense of beauty, for the 
development, of our aesthetic faculty, which 
is one of the greatest gifts of God to man, 
can best be effected through the plastic arts — 
painting and sculpture. The fullest develop- 
ment of the aesthetic faculty is the sign of 
health and intellectual well-being in any 
nation, and this faculty may be either con- 
scious or unconscious. Every one will 

sincerely agree with the plea for art educa- 
tion which has been put forward with such 
zeal and erudition from some of our fore- 
most art critics and ait lovers. The question 
is — how to do it ? Education in order to be 
an effective force in life must not bo cut off 
from life. What we learn in the class-room 
or laboratory or museum must be nourished 
and _ strengthened by what we see and do 
outside. An education in art, with the help 
of pictures and casts and slides, is all very 
well. But unless there is a world of beauty 
around us, such an education will remain 
a hot-house plant. Two or three hours’ 
lecture or study or drawing and painting 


in a week, and then the dreary surroundings 
in the city, devoid of all art, — that surely 
is not n helpful state of things. Art must 
be brought to the door of all ; “he who runs 
may read,” it is said : so we can say, art 
should be so widely dispersed as never to 
fail to attract and ennoble even the most 
busy. Art is not an affair of mere taste for 
the luxury of connoisseurs, but is an affair 
of deep and wide-spread human concern for 
society at large. It is no longer to be 
regarded as an embellishment of life but a 
thing necessary to redeem life from brutality. 
Then only an art education can be made 
fruitful. This can only bo done if we have 
a noble architecture, the mother as well as 
the repository of all the plastic arts. Pain- 
ting and sculpture cannot thrive or develop 
if the stream of architecture ceases to flow. 
The history of the world has several' times 
witnessed the phenomenon that great national 
awakenings were characterized by the re- 
generation of. the fine arts and literature, and , 
there was always a revival of architecture 
which held the fine arts in its embrace. It 
was architecture that stimulated the imagination 
of the artist to produce a statue or a picture 
as a thing of beauty to find harmony m and 
bring in an additional note of beauty to its 
surroundings. Only from harmony in all 
conditions and environments results the state 
of perfect {esthetic happiness. Architecture is 
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nourishment through architecture and 

developed to perfection. I’amlmK received 
crent impetus from the Clutra-salas 

S the Hindu and Buddhist princes 

of ancient India. In modem days they 

are no longer considered as organic and 

inseparable parts of the building and they 
are considered merely as detachable orna- 
showing tbo taste or wealth of tlie 
crttiuilv" cnino* to be p 10111 ine.it in all ren- ^ ^ hc „ ors |, ip 0 f Beauty is a most 


said to be the nrti«tic oppression of materials 
and form in linrmony of lino and in colour, 
as • well as in symmetry and propmtion; 
Fiom the time of A&oka ' vl,c “ 
monuments of .Buddhist -ints began 
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V'ffS'’ htiinan sentiments is minimized. 
♦, »' ncn ,,:i newspaper of unnecessary length 
1 advertises the great event of the publication 

’ of ite two further daily editions, then it 
morelj- exploits this childish crudity in the 
modern mind, its fascination for the more 
and more in numbers. It helps to add 
another huge organisation to a host of others 
and in order to startle its renders’ minds 
into a spirit of veneration declares how a 
few more inches have been added to the 
length of its columns and how a few hundred 
copies more can be printed in a minute by 
its own up-to-date press than by any other, 
'i’lms it arouses to a pitch of ecstasy the 
feeling of worship for the record-breaker. 
Modern civilization is piling up the non- 
essential to an immense height, and that 
foolishly staring altitude itself js appearing 
sublime to the present-day crowd. 

When the cannibal eats up his follow beings, 
it is some satisfaction to know that it allays 
lhs hunger and nourishes him. But when 
we realize that not only we, who belong to 
alien continents, but numberless individuals 
of the West, are made to offer their very 
life-blood, not to fulfil human need , but to 
help in the increase of the record-breaking 
height of the non-essential, then we 
cannot help hoping that God’s vengeance will 
strike these idolaters to the dust and with 
them the blood-stained altar of their ugly 
image, the fetish of organization for produc- 
tion or profit that is superfluous, and the 
hungry spirit of possession that is unmeaning. 

When a people begins to seek its safety 
principally in the augmentation of its armour 
and the increase of its material wealth, then 
it is a race of death for that people. For 
these things have no end in themselves ; they 
are dead, and therefore their weight kills. 
They have their perpetual suggestion to us 
that our safety is in mutual suspicion and 
a destructive spirit of combat. We forget 
that tho constant effort of maintaining this 
ugly attitude of pugnacious rapacity strikes 
us at the root of our life. There was a time 
when tho profession of fighting and the 
business of pro fit- gathering were restricted to 
especially trained groups of men, wlnlo the 
rest of tho people had full freedom to culti- 
vate their human personality. But because 
x the scientific facility of communication 
to-day has spread its conquest in every realm 
of tho Jglements, tho field for fighting and 
profit making has also becomo boundless in 
(limCnsioij. And therefore the organization 
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of offensive and defensive measures is taxing 
a large part of the resources of the whole 
population of the countrj*. It means that 
what is merely technical is crowding out to 
n narrow corner what Is purely human. From 
the outside it offers an imposing spectacle. 
For organizations can be made symmetrical 
and perfect in their accuracy. Ton can make 
them enormously big, if only you have 
enough materials ; they are voracious in their 
hunger for materials. To satisfy the growing 
claims of your military machine of a mons- 
trous proportion you need an amount of 
money which is almost farcical in its absur- 
dity. And for that you need to multiply 
your money-making machines, which again in 
their turn, in order to keep pace, need a 
parallel organization of whips and shouts in 
the donkey race of military expansion. 

f ask our people, who suffer from an 
infatuation with the complexity and immo- 
derate bulk of organization in the West, to 
take notice how it produce 4 * the ludicrous 
and yet tragic mentality that has its worship- 
ful tenderness for the automaton. The money 
that is recklessly lavished in order to manu- 
facture and maintain the unproductive military 
doll is forcibly snatched away from the 
hungry, from the sick, from the tillers of the 
soil, who must sell their plough-bullocks to 
make their contribution. 

f have had my experience of what water- 
scarcity means for people who live under 
the tropical sun, when drinking water has to 
be extorted from the grip of tho miserly 
nmd, when a chance spark burns dow n a 
whole village to ashes with not a drop of water 
in the neighbourhood but tear-drops for 
quenching the fire. The daily* suffering, 
during the sultry months of summer, of 
numberless men and women is. intense and 
widespread. But care is taken that this 
suffering must not, in the least, touch the 
imperfectly human, who dwell in the doll- 
house barracks and the offices of tho organi- 
zation agency. I blush to mention the paltry 
sum that is allotted in my country by the 
high priests of Organization to provide the 
thirsting millions with a mockery of water- 
supply. 

What stupendous cruelty is implied in all 
this is never realized by tho devotees of the* 
Machine who cannot oven imagine where lies- 
tho inequity of turning human blood into oil 
for the smoother working of their engine. 
Those whose function it is to carry on the 
unbroken stream of life from age to ago aro 
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time’ to a very great extent. The question 
of time lost through ‘industrial sickness,’ 
lateness, accidents, etc,, has given rise to the 
distinction between nominal hours and actual 
hours. Nominal hours are the hours 
scheduled whereas actual hours represent the 
period equal to those hours minus the time 
lost through slackness, sickness, etc. It has 
been observed that these two periods vary 
in inverse ratio. As the nominal hours 


rise the actual hours fall 

and that if the 

Average hours 

Work No. of Weeks. worked 

Nominal. 

Boys boring top caps 

11 

76.6 

Light 

46 

60.1 

Women turning 

10 

74.5 

fuse bodies . 

16 

63.5 

Moderate * 

24 

55.3 

Men sizing 

6 

G6.7 

fuse bodies 

10 

G0.2 

Heavy 

11 

55.5 


nominal hour rises about a certain limit, 
even the number of actual hours may fall 
abruptly. In a workshop when nominal 
hours were decreased from 62.8 to 56.), 
actual hours rose from 50 5 to 51.2. Similarly 
elsewhere though nominal hours were changed 
from 63 *4 to 54, actual hours decreased only 
from 56 to 51. The following figures, com- 
piled after the reports of the Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board illustrate the point. 


Average hourly Total output Hours 
Actual. output. X output per 

hour. 

70.6 105 7,41 3-( 100) 

54.5 127 6,922-(93) 

G6.0 10S 7,12S-(100) 

54.4 131 7,I26-(100) 

47.5 169 8,028-(113) 

58,2 100 5,820.(100) 

51.0 120 G, 120-(103) 

50.4 137 G, 905.(119) 


The most striking evidence of time lost 
through sickness alone, was obtaiued by 
Vernon in one of the shell factories, where 
for tho first nine months men worked Gd 1 ! 
and women 44 h on average per week, which 
was followed by a period of seven months 
when both men and women averaged 54 
hours a week. During the first period men 
lost no less than 7 per cent of this time 
through sickness whereas the women lost 
only 2.8 per cent Bat with the change tho 
G men’s ‘lost time’ fell to 4 per cent where- 
as the women who worked 9 3 /i hours more 
than before rose to 4.3 per cent. 

Our enquiry so far has been confined to 
the total duration of workspell. Thcro still 
remains the important question of distribu- 
tion of these hours throughout the week and 
within tho working day. It is essential that 
the interval between one working day and 
the next should be sufficient to ward off 
fatigue altogether ; and at the end of the 
week it is equally uecessar}* that tho worker 
should have a couple of days’ rest As regards 
the other holidays at definite intervals of the 
year, it will bo universally agreed, that of 
all the workers the need of the industrial 
workers is the greatest To a superficial 
observer, these periods may be nothing 
but ‘lost^ time,* yet the effects on the whole 
are paying to the industry. Leaving this 
general question for the moment let us 


inquire b>w are operatives to engage them- 
selves throughout the working day that the 
output is maximum with least possible 
exertion ? Are they to he left alone to look 
after themselves as best as they can except 
for the officially regulated meal tunes ? 
Recent industrial investigations claim that 
by re-adjusting alternating periods of work 
and rest the efficiency of tho individual can 
be definitely increased. 

On a close study, an ordinary work cuno 
of a labourer, taking the output as the 
measure of his capacity, is seen to fluctuate 
It starts at a fairly low level, then nse> 
as the agent ‘warms up* to Iik work, 
and shows a gradual decline as midday 
meal time approaches. A similar cunt* 
is often found during the afternoon, al- 
though the final drop is more pronounced. 
The steadiness of the curve is liable to 
decrease as the day advances. The fluctua- 
tions are at times quite violent towards the 
end of the day. Sometimes the awareness 
of his diminishing efficiency and perhaps the 
leaser exertion from the slower rate of work 
will lead to a temporary improvement in the 
curve. In monotonous work, it is assumed, 
the curve falls ns boredom sets in and then 
a spurt from the consciousne-s that the 
dragging day is nearing its end makes it rise 
steadily. 

Roughly, though the above hold- good of 
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to be evolved in the future. Of alt the arts, 
architecture alone has kept step with 
progress. It has met the imperative demands 
of the inventive masters of the age. It has 
built to fit their needs. To the structures 
created it has imparted beauty, dignity and 
complete utility. . . 

I want to bring up once again in the 
present connection the suggestion for start- 
ing an architectural crafts school. The 
municipality has municipal workshops for 
supplying appliances for many of its depart- 
ments. This comes out cheap in the long 
run. The corporation is also a builder. It 
can easily start a craft section to supply its 
building construction department (and also to 
the public) various building parts. If it can 
turn out carts, buckets, lamp-posts, etc, m 
its workshop there/ is no reason why it can- 
not do the same for its tiles, pillars, ^balus- 
trades, .jctlis, brackets and the terracotta and 
wood and metal works. If it can turn out 
standardized articles of good quality it would, 
give a tone to local manufacturers, lhe 
municipality may not, with an avowed 
intention, start a factory as a business 
concern. It can, however, open a school 
where some of the handicrafts which are 
associated with house building can be taught 
Drawing and painting can also be taught in 
additition. Architecture is a mother art 
which alone can nourish a great many fane arts 
as its dependants. The decorator, the carpenter, 
and very often the sculptor, the metal 
worker and painter can flourish only when 
the houso building trade flourishes. A 
school of artistic crafts teaching terracotta 
work, ornamental carpentry and wood 
carving and bronze and metal casting 
would ennble a number of young men to 
learn some artistic crafts for which, as my 
experience with a little establishment of 
mine dealing with these crafts shows, 

there is a- growing demand. Thinkers also 
share the same opinion with me. I he 
bread problem of our unemployed young 
men who are driven to the university, 
because they cannot get the training in a 
decent and paying trade anywhere, can be 
partly solved if a central school can be 
opened for these crafts for which there is 
demand. A small beginning can be made 
any time. The details can be settled easily. 
I need not for the present deal with it 
elaborately. By taking up tho work ot 
beautifying the city as a practical proposi- 
tion and with that end id view, by estab- 


lishing a store yard and workshop as suggested, 
such a practical school of crafts and sculpture 
and painting in connection with the work 
of actual construction of buildings can be 
started as a matter of course. As such 
combination tabes place, the corporation 
will work both as manufacturers _ and 
suppliers of material and will be in a 
position to erect and decorate and furnish 
buildings, if required at considerably lower 
costs than the P. W. D. or other private 
firms. And I am perfectly convinced 
that such an arrangement will pay its way, 
and if the public are won to an appreciation 
of beautiful buildings, will relieve consider- 
able distress through want of unemployment. 
With the growing demand for Indian style 
of buildings, the store yards and workshops 
and kilns of the corporation may be 
developed and as the corporation is organized 
properly and strengthened in all its branches 
the Public Works Department will ulti- 
mately cease to be necessary. To control 
the Public Works Department and to carry 
on its functions should be the ideal of our 
municipalities as it is in all civilized 
countries, barring of course large engineering 
schemes affecting the whole . country, which 
can be taken up by Trusts like tlio Calcutta 
or Bombay Improvement Irust and the 
Port Trust etc. The bigger engineering 
and building firms should co-operate with 
the corporation by sending their apprentices 
to tho municipal school of architecture. 
Government should bo properly approached 
in the matter and we are confident that tho 
Government will extend its support Tins 
work of co-operation will obviously win 
us Snarajya in the direction of house- 


building. . . , 

It is a matter of gratification that at 
last the Corporation of Calcutta have turned 
their attention to a revival of Indian 
architecture, and have been arranging to 
give a permanent footing to the same. 

Progress! ro states like Mysore, Baroda, 
and Jaipur have done a lot to conserve and 
strengthen the old architecture of the J.and. 
Bombay is going ahead in this matter. 
Madras is also not sitting idle. The premier 
municipalities of India can— if they can- 
not organize early for a municipal museum 

in their respective centres— immediately do 

one thing which will help towards changing 
the taste of tho public ; they can spare on o 
room each in tlie central municipal oflice. 
where building plans and designs and 
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•spirit of curiosity is also abroad among 
thorn. The necessity for giving greater 
prominence to architecture, especially 
to Indian architecture, in the engineering 
college curriculum is being acknowledged 
universally. The principle has been accepted 
and is waiting to 'bo carried out in practice. 
The principals of some important Government 
engineering colleges have told me that they are 
agreeable to its inclusion. Lveij y en f 
houses with elevations with an Indian feel art 
being erected, and the scope for the bui ders in 
Indian styles are gro«mgbngliter and briS 
overv year. The municipalities also arc interest 
ing themselves in this matter, which aufeurj 
very well for the real development of Ind an 
architecture in our country. I think tic 
universities and the engineering co ff ] 
and schools should nbw take the 
Private engineering institutions canflj' 

iu ,ts historical mid in | h “n tlio 
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turd formulated * h0 } oe tho authorities. I 
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Tiif Bu\n\Lrru Jornsuj of Du. F. Beaus a*. 
Edited by C.E A IP. Oldham pp. XL+2U2. Rs. 10. 

An Account of tub District of Purnev in 1^09* 
10, by Francis Buchanan, ed from the I. O. L.MSo 
by Y.H. Jackson. {Patna: B. tO 0. Research Society, 

1028). Pp. 630+48 Rs. 10 . 

Dr. F. Buchanan rafter wards Hamilton) nude 
a statistical survey of Bihar and Noi th Bengal m 
1807-11. during which tamo lie wrote a personal 
Journal and a Report of each district that lie studied. 

“An ill-conceived and ill-executed abridgment 
of the Benoits” was published, by Montgomery 
Martin in 1838 as Eastern India m three vols. lho 
Journals "have a greater personal interest * m tnein 
we get a view of the man, lus tireless energy. Ins wiqo 
scientific interests, his topographical acumen, ms 
powers of observation and of accurately recomm- 
what he saw and heard, and his most methodical 
system of work” (as Mr. .Oldham nghtly win s 
out). The«c last had remained in MS. m the India 
Office, London for nearly a century, until Messrs. 
Macnhorson. Jackson, and Oldham— three distin- 
guished and scholarly officers of the Ihhar scrv.w, 
sot to work on them. The importance ol the-e 
raners for the study of the economic social and 
Silnologieal condition of Bengal and Bihar and 
their ant n iui tics before modernirataon had 
cannot bo over-stated. The Government oflhtur 
and some local noblemen deserve the th«*J <* 

the scholarly world for financing the pubhw ion 

and the .Bihar and Onssa “FKji 

for Mipemsmc the editing and pnntin„ ot iota 

^ 'Flie^Patna^ ani^ Gaya Jbiirjiii/s have been pub- 
li-hed edited by Mr. \. II. Jack-on, and the Sliaha- 
lrtd and Bhamlpur Journals by G. r, -v. • 

Oldham, each of whom unde himself, wliile in 
India, the supreme authority on hi* Mtbjcct. in 
Puniest Journal appears to ha\e teen lost, but U 
1'uroea Report open* the senes of the lull and 
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correct tort of the Departs J# W 1 ” n M‘ 
Uespareh Society lias now undertaken to prinr. 
The Reports on the four Bihar districts mentioned 

a ^°On W1 the 6 subject^ of the Sontals. Buchanan’s 
account is the earliest and most the 
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Xagendranath Gupta : The Indian Prr-s. 
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T.ir Mnwr* MrntvM^t of Plasm : Bit Sir 
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inou XXI , 420. 21 net. . 
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i„ which an account of h « [£ T appcarc d. In 
physiology Im'*. fr ^^ Ko V dcrds moro particularly 
tins volume the i auuior mechanism ot 

with the >nw'3 on ar ;j ^ntrastwl with that of 
plants .l* 5 , M ff jiithm’s investigations in this 
tlio animal. Iho antrior s when in a 

direction ® s °K- f cour so bcforo the Jtoyai Inst.- 
today ovcninK «»' ^ C ovcry was announced that 
tiition in May >1 every plant respond 
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to stimulation, tho - „ a j vanom ctnc negativity, 
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“for there is a common factor in the motor mecha- 
nism of plant and animal, t ie moto-cxcitahihtj of 
tho protoplasm of w hich they Loth consist. <t . -llhl 
The hook lias been written in a very clear and 
lucid style, of which, the author is a past maser, 
and even those, uninitiated m science would find 
little difficulty m making a general estimate ot 
the experimental accounts., flic experiments of 
the author are really ingenious and epoch-making 
Sir J. C. Hose has for a long time enjoyed a 'ers 
high reputation in this respect, anditisnotsur 
tint nne of the greatest scientists or tnc 
SfSont £y! ama/ed at his practical demonstrators. 
SSntty paid him a high tnbiito remailms that 
rS.onummt should ho nmed tolu is 1 i°g°$ 
while there is no gainsaying t ho fact tnai.iwjx- 
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Gifford Lectures delivered at Aberdeen University 
in 1907-1908. 

These lectures weie published under the 
name The Science and Philosophy of the Organism 
(A and C. Black: 2nd ea. 1929k IIis other 
important works published in English are The 
Problem of Individuality (Macmillan, 1911), The 
Ilfctoi y and Theoty of Vitalism (Macmillan, 1914), 
The Chisis in Psychology (Princeton U. Pi ess. 
1925), The Possibility of Metaphysics (The Faith 
Press, 1920), and Mind and Body (Methuen, 1927). 
Some of these books are written for thoughtful 
students of Philosophy and experts. Put the 
book under review is meant for general readers 
and written in popular and non-technical language. 
The book is divided into four principal sections, 
(a) The Apprehension of the Universe, (b) 
The Nature of the Universe, (c) Man as a member 
of the Universe, and (d) Conclusion : Man and the 
Universe. The author believes that “man cannot bo 
considered ’first’ exclusively as a mechanical system, 
‘secondly' exclusively as an organic ‘living being, 
thirdly’ exclusively as a social ethical entity, as 
though these were different methods of contempla- 
tion applied in turn to the same object. Rather, 
Man is one extremely complex structure in which 
one part (Soul, Spirit, life) enters into contact 
with other (material) part ; and here the popular 
view, that man consists simply of body and soul, 
is much nearer to the truth than are many of the 
statements of philosophers who hold the ‘roint-ot- 
viow’ theory" (pp. G-7) 

Being a vitalist, the author affirms the irre- 
ducibility of Life to physico-chemical terms. 
In discussing the question of immortality, he says 
that “moral consciousness can have force only for 
those who accept immortality in some form. For 
the philosopher this will of course be no childish 
form. He must think of no "reward,” such a 
consideration would be the negation of ethics. 
But ho may consider Justice and lie mav strive 
to cause Joy to some highest principle which he 
loves in its sublimity. But ho can do all this only 
on the assumption that he will persist and that 

has. a TtdWfc wi .supreme pTYncvple, wbrch 
does not stand over against, him as an alien force 
of which he is . the plaything and the gull” (pp. 
1(52-1(53). "What is important is that the individual 
shall, know that ho is a permanent member of 
Reality working towards a moral end” (p. 101) 

I ’la to called the l*xly the grave of the soul. 
Our author does not go so far. According to him 
“tho l>ody is the material prison of man. and as 
such it is at once his. good and his evil fortune” 
(pp. 100*107). “It is his evil fortune since his 
prison is a barrier to the possible range of his 
knowledge, and also to his actions and further to 
tho manifestations of his moral disposition. For 
Ins senses are pretty inadequate instruments. 
And the body is also the source of many ills” 
(107). But tody and matter m general are al=o 
the goal fortune of man. For man was created 
to be a willing and striving l-eing and he can 
act only through the instrumentality of matter” 
(p. 1G7). 

An English voet (Montegomcry) .called the 
world "this rale of tears” But Keats with 
deeper insight descril>od it as “The Vale of 
Soul -making.” Gur author goes lack to the idea 
of the ancient poet ami says —“ft is certain that 
tho world m a vale of tears” (p. 170). 


According to him “a true deliverance is 

impossible in life ; for all evil attaches to the 

body, and the body cannot be escaped, so long as 
life proper remains To this extent life on. earth 
with all its manifestations is discord within the 
harmony of the whole, of knowledge and of 

volition. Evil, error, disease, and incompleteness 
aie rooted in it. It is as though in the midst of 
this confusion .we had to fulfil a task completely 
mysterious in its ultimate foundation . as though 
it were our task to irnprov e w hate\cr can be 

improved in the icafm of the dualisttc bond, from 
which there is no escape as long as we have 
life” (pp. 169-170). . 

But he is not a thorough-going pessimist ; 
according to him the ill of the. world can be 
alleviated. He writes — ‘We are its inhabitants, 
whose task it .is as it is our pmilege to alleviate 
the ill even if we cannot diy the tcais That 
doctrine is nefarious which dentes to man even 
the capacity of alleviation. It is true that man 
is bad, but lie is not so bad nor so weak that he 
cannot alleviate if he has the will - M C can never 
fashion a realm of pure Spirit on earth Bat we 
have the power to strive niter it and to realize 
it if only f ragmen tarifv. The first demand here 
is that selfishness, whether personal or national 
be cast off. Let us belipve in freedom and m our 
power to alleviate. "God’s fellow fightcis on 
earth” is an old and noble aim . let us hold, the 
faith that we are the fellow fighters of the Spirit : 
let us believe in the worth of our great task and 
in our victory on the field of earth” <p. J<0) 

So he is a "mehorist.” 

The book is well-written and worth reading 
Makes Ch- Ghosh 
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those of a nook do not lend them solves to severe 
systematizing. The passages show, to quote words 
which hive been used by a Croat critic about 
Under, flashes of llionsjit rat her than sustained 
thinkinrr, Host irtwacw tarn ton " ntten on tl o 
stmiulu-. of eroat event®, particularly in India 
since the Partition days : but there arc ceneral 
reflections on property, capital, tlto . industnal 
mechanism of today as well as socialism. Aew 
thought' makes a quick imaginative appeal to 
Tazoro and is readily grasped by him on the 
emotional and even on the >nt£ltoctiia 
■n nmnouneing his own venhet, lie shows crew 
caution Ho is not, for example, even a lukewarm 
supporter of socialism : he is inclined to condemn 
if Great service would bo rendered, if 3Ir. ken 
Lives us the bare extracts in a better arrangement 
Sd concentrates his own comments in an 
intnvliictoir or concludin': chapter, in a tijtnre 
edihon. This will give the book the value winch, 
in its present shape, it has not. ^ ^ ^ ov 

Ixnu’a SinOTckF roc i8««u: O. A. Xaksm 
ACo.Madra* /Vice /?«• /• It) 

^■‘affVSsS“sS 

important ^pooches i l author begins 

have been frcclj n ° nds WItJ| (Jl0 rr0 -ent 

with the IHiert .lHlJ ana^^ povernment. The 

demand tor full * p an( i neatly printed, and 
book is well ™ Ln* and will rrove luffhlv 

o*fw £4 S P are employed in political vvork 
useful to those wno ■. * ., vmen who are too 

Kv h \^“*r"^f«l^U to nMd. 1,0 
daily papers. Pounds 

„*? s 55 r f 

sf iSj», ^'i's.kvs &*& 
r £%£'SS&p*** n * A ' u - 

JfMntaf. I’nrr -'*■■ , et forth the virus 

The author hm , tdioat the l»"l« 

texts and has arnNcd at enforcing widow* 

IslSIfeSfS 

widows. ljA " 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


BENGALI 

Rajtoalu, { J biography) : Bn Manmathanatk 
Ghosh, AI. A. F. R. E. S. Gurudas ChaUerjce 
sons, Price Rs. 4. 

This hook. the result of painstaking 
researches of Mr. Ghosh, may well be styled : “A 
history 'of Bengali literature in the Nineteenth 
century," as it throws a flood of light on the 
literary society of Bengal during the time of the 
Foet Ran gala!. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the very period 
saw the birth of present-dav Bengali 
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could be now reconstructed. But that is evidently 
an impossible dream. The Zafar-namn begins 
as iate as 1S00, when Ran] it was already well 
established in power, and it passes very rapidly 
over the next eighteen years, about which ue 
should have been glad to learn more, as English 
records are plentiful about the Maharajah 
after 1818. 

J, Sarkar 


MARATHI 

CircKu.Fi , a Itui is (Mistaken history). Writer 
Ah. P. K. Savalopvrhctr Editor and publisher Air. 
S. N. JIuddar, Fan Shuhraiari, Xagpur. Pi ice 
Re. 1-4-0. 

Both writer and publisher are Graduates 
of the Tilak University. Tins book contains 2152 
page? or 20 chapters. Hut each chapter h an 
independent one. The writer has once more 
reproduced tho admitted facts, such as Umichand’s 
story, Nandkmnar’s execution, persecution , of 
Begums of Oudh etc. in a vehement and abusive 
language, but shown utter disregard for tho 
research of the Maratha period. The reviewer is 
EvrAn-sAMA-i-RMfiiT Swan : Ru Dm an Amor ? ure that his request to the author to uso his 

Cnth rihh'il nulli 1... C lnfollirrpTif-p For bettor work tbnn this will not fall 


tliat ^-cu 

literature — recent as it is— is one of the darkest? as 
far as connected history is concerned. What light 
is being thrown on those chapters at the present 
day, is due to the selfless and tireless efforts of a 
?f ry «J ei X fe' v eminent literateurs of the type of 
Mr. Ghosh. 

Tins book should attain tho status of reference 
book in 


: in every Bengali library. 


PERSIAN 


K. N C. 


Xnth. edited with notes and hitrodwlion hy S\ taiam intelligence for better work than this, will not fall 
Aohli, AI. A , Lecturer, Govt. ('olleae, Lahore on deaf ears. 

(.Punjab University, 1928) Pp. 308+xl. 

We are glad to see that Prof. Sitaram Kohh, 

"’ho has made a name for himself by his erudite 
study of Ran] it Singh’s military organization on n 
tho basis of the original Gurmukht and Persian 


V.S. Wakaskvu 

GUJARATI 
Ry Javendra liao R Din/.al. If A , 


records, has given “to the world this historv of Professor of Emjlish and Gujarati, n Arts College , 
Ran jit Singh written by one of his hereditary Bunted at the. Shanlnr Bnntum licss, 

officers. The editor’s work is scholarly and help- Surat, pp 240 cloth hound Puce Rs. 2. 102). 

ful to the reader, and his critical and descriptive The title of the book means water-lilies. In 
introduction and glossarv of non-Persian words the author’s own words it is "a collection ot 
deserve special praise. The type is clear and essays on Life and Letters" Tho essays range 
large, being evidently of the same fount which is over a wide area, and embrace such widely 
used by the celebrated Baptist Mission Pi ess in unconnected subjects as the Sun, the Matra tn 
printing the Perso-Arabic section of the Bibliotheca Literature, factories for husking rice and iuo«qmto- 
Indica series. A careful list of corrigenda has net All subjects arc placed, however, in their 
been added. . appropriate surroundings aided hy philosophical 

As for the book itself, it stops at the year reflections or humorous touches, serious thought, 
183G, three years before tho death of Ranjit. The or close and intimate observation, as required by 
author, was a son of Diwan Dina Nath ( a the situation. Prof. DurXal has written two or 
Kashmiri), who was Ran jit’s Minister of Finance three other books before this, but wo think, that 
and as such had the entire charge of the civil, tins is his bo«t cfTort at popularizing his way of 
military and political records of the Maharajah’s thinking and looking at things in general. 
Government. The autnor was born ml 82.2 and ({) Bhaowax Jadfsiiwar. (2) Suivapika. both 
wT°te„ his firet his|o«^l piw<^a pane^ric on p olia ([ 0 [ Punjnbhni Shah, printed mprrthd/f 
the Sikh at Wanlnncr and Rojl.nl, paper and doth bound. 

He began lus lustorj in Ranjit e lifetime, bj order jq- iji+jin- Pnrc O-l-.'i ■ I?r 1 W' > !) 
of that monarch, but death cut his work short at PJ J X - ' ' c ' / , * «« 

the n-’O of V> tin 1807 ) There is a very well-known temple of atm 

The early history of the Sikhs as a political 5°^ .Mankaner in Kathiawad. to which pjlgnms 
power, i. e., their doings from the suppression 
of Banda to the unification of tho Panjab under 
Ranjit Singh, is shrouded in mystery Prolably 

no authentic records of tins period have boyn •— ; v; "T* r~ " ' , ,i.„4 

prcscrretl or indonl wro over penned. Vh.it mytliolosical ami the first l.ttle t«oV reimte, tlwt 
wc can learn of them from indirect sources such opg 1 ?-. The second t>ook is a collection o> 
as histories of the Mughal empiro. has been 


Hock in largo numttors, in tho month of Shravan 
for worship. It is a pretty place, pirturoquely 
situated away from inhabited towns, and t*< tiUh/ctl 
as a sanitarium also. The origin of the place is 


compiled .by Williams— but only with reference 
to one region— in his arcount of I)ehra Dun. It is 
a painful and dry record of raids and .massacres 
witli dates. The formative stage of Ranjit Smell’s 
career — i. e . the period before lSoo. — would .yield 
a faseinativc narrative if its authentic history 


dhided into two parts, those meant generally for 
every l>ody and tho=c meant for Jains #>;<v’i«iJJy. 
The introduction gives a short history of this 
branch of literature. The dialogues furni-h 
delightful reading and many of them have t^vn 
successfully acted on the stage at school gathering*. 

K. AL A. 





GLEANINGS Mw 

a . L- tii'M cinnh>in4e of India, as pictured hero in cjoae-ranp photo- 

Catchmg Wild Elephants craphs Decoyed by tame elephants, the angry. 




tear 











Sulxluod anil roped together, these " ilu elephant-, 
are enjoying their first lath in captivity. I lie 
Indian elephant* require plenty of shade and water 
and no animals enjoy a loth more thoroughly 
Thev are good swimmers and by mean* ot their 
trunk*. ran breathe when their entire bodies are 
beneath the surface. 
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ttll work* curves, there are specific variations. 
Tho curvo for heavy manual work differs 
from tho curvo of light manual labour; tho 
curvo of chiefly mental work is different 
from that of simplo repetitive work. There 
may be distinct specific variations owing to 
tho peculiar nature of the work or to the 
environmental factor in which it is being 
done. 

It is obvious, however, that within the 
working spell there are optimum durations 
when tho productive capacity of the labourer 
remains at a reasonably high level. Efficiency 
demands that the curvo should remain as 
such. The problem is to fight the falls in 
the work curve. When such falls are fairly 
regular it cannot bo attributed to any 
other factor but the onset of fatigue. The 
only way to alleviate such temporary fatigue 
is to introduce rest pauses at the requisite 
intervals. 

In recent years numerous experiments to 
investigate the effects of introduction of rest 
pauses have been carried out in various indus- 
trial countries. It is now generally admitted 
that when a long continuous shift of work is 
interspersed with rest pauses at suitable inter- 
vals the output increases and, if the testimony 
of the workers can be accepted, fatigue is 
removed. The beneficial effects of such rest 
intervals, for the industry as well as for the 
workers have been fully demonstrated by the 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board and tho 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
in Great Britain. ...... 

There arc two main schemes of distribu- 
tion of the working hours adopted in Great 
Britain tho so-called one-break” system and 
the “two-break” system. On tho former scheme 
the workers begin at 7, (-30 or S a. in. with 


a single break in the course of the- day, an 
hour for lunch. Thus they aro on two equal 
spells of work the length of eacli varying: 
5 hours, 4*2 hours, or 4 hours as the 
ease may be. On the other hand, in a two- 
break system work is resumed at 6 a v. or 
in some cases at 6-30 or 7 a.m. for a spell 
of two hours at the end of which there is 
a break for half an hour for breakfast. The 
lunch interval comes between 12-30 to ISO 
thus dividing the day into work spells of 
2, 4 and 4 hours, or at times of 2 Vs, 3Vi, 
and 4 hours. 

The chief defect of a one-break system 
when working hours range from 9 to 10, is 
the length of the two spells. Convincing 
proof of the evil effects of such lengthy 
spells is to be found in the Final Rcpoit 
of Health of Munition Workers Committee, 
1918. The evidence is that of no less aa 
authority than Yernon. “As tho result of 
conversations with workers, and of my own 
limited experience of five-hours spells in 
munition work, I am convinced,” lie add 5 , 
“that fire hours of continuous work are too 
much for a man, and considerably too much 
for a woman. Even 4 b are too much, and 
all work spells ought, if possible, to be 
reduced to four hours or less.” To avoid the 
lengthy spells, the nine to ten-hour-day may 
be profitably divided into 4 hours, 2 9 /* and - h 
hours with a lunch-inteivnl and a tea-inter- 
val of one hour mid a quarter of an hour 
respectively. The whole shift will thus 
occupy from S .or. to (i-15 e.v. and tho 
workers start after finishing breakfast. The 
advantage of this method lies in the fact 
that workers have the longest spell when 
they are fre-di and vigorous and their slid tc*i 
spell when they are most fatigued. 



The Indian Crisis In Ceylon© 

By ST. NIHAL SINGH 


F RENZIED energy is at present being put 
into the movement to keep Ceylon 
Indians in political and industrial ser- 
vitude. Success has not actually crowned the 
efforts of tiie anti-Indian agitators : but they 
believe — and not without reason — that it is 
nigh 

The Governor of Ceylon (Sir Herbert Stanley), 

1 who, out of the richness of his South African 
experience suggested to the Colonial Office 
some months back that Indians in the Island 
should be sacrificed in order to placate cer- 
tain Sinhalese politicians, is on the point of 
proceeding “home," ostensibly on holiday. It 
is, however, definitely known that he will 
confer on the subject of the impending reform 
of the Coy lou Constitution witli the Fabian 
Socialist who presides over the Colonial 
Offico in Downing Street — the Baron Passfield, 
better known to us as Sidney Webb. 

Shortly before the Governor of Ceylon 
was due to depart from the shores of Ceylon, 
information bearing upon its face the semi- 
official impress was filtering in to assure 
the Sinhalese politicians that the Colonial 
Office would not let the Governor down in 
respect of imposing qualifications patently 
framed to prevent nil but a negligible mino- 
rity of Indians in Ceylon from acquiring tho 
vote. Lord Passfield, we were told with 
almost oracular authority, was willing to 
alter “tho formula" regarding Indian franchise 
to soothe Indian hurt feelings : but he was 
not disposed to make any material alterations 
in tho actual conditions. To do so, would, 
in his opinion, constitute a "breach of faith" 

* with the Ceylonese politicians.+ 

* Til's article must not bo reprinted or transla- 
ted, in part or in whole, oitU-iile India without 
hrst s<v'urin? tho written consent of the author. 

t Tho London corrosiwadent (an Lnslishman) 
of the Hindu (Matins) s-'nt a telegram to. his paper 
whi<h was published in the issue of April :»ru, and 
rvail as follows : “I gather tint Lord Ba-sfield 
stands, tirm in adhering to his decision on Indian 
frinrhUe m Ceylon and refuses to admit that anv 
injU'lice to Indians is involved in the propos'd 
•arrangements, lie is understood to bo willing to 


Colombo , April 10, 1930. 

Even if statements of this tenor emana- 
ting from London are without foundation, 
the chances of the Colonial Office dismissing 
the plea that the Governor of Ceylon will 
make personally even before these words are 
printed, are, I should think, remote. Sir 
Herbert Stanley will no doubt represent to 
Lord Passfield that the Sinhalese politicians 
who were opposed to “essential" proposals 
contained in the Donoughraoro Commission 
Schema for the reform of the Ceylon Consti- 
tution modified their obstructive attitude only 
on the condition that definite steps would bo 
taken to prevent Indians— particularly Indians 
living in certain parts of the Island which 
tho Sinhalese regard as their very own— from 
pulling anything like their full voting strength. 
He will I am convinced, point to certain passages 
in the despatch that he forwarded from 

Colombo on June 2, 1928, to that Office, then 
headed by the*Rt. Hon'ble Colonel L. C. S. 
Amory, 11 . h., in which ho stated that a 
majority of the unofficial members of the 
Legislative Council will bo ready to accept 
the Donoughmoro scherao if only tho (Indian) 
franchise question can ^ bo settled to their 
reasonable satisfaction.” 

The despatch sent m reply by Lord 

Passfield will bo quoted as implying that the 
Governor’s recommendations in that respect 
had been accepted — so at least the Sinualeso 
legislators who ato their words must havo told 
hTs Excellency, oven though most of them 
refused openly to say so in the Ceylon 
Legislative Council. Sir Herbert Stanley can, 
in ° aiiy case, bo expected to lay emphasis 
upon that point 

The Governor is sure to condemn as a 
quibble unworthy of acceptance by any 
honest person the construction placed by. the 

modify the formula, but 

rion .and if ho is re.-|iptiMl.lo or tl ? -Or tr-m 
Council, franchise provi-ions will reiiiam i-ul^tan 
ttally as indicated m his despatch. Ho » «' j w c " , gj l 
inv other cour-e as a breach of faith will ctjion- 

Tl.c l;..»ovcr. f 

of Ccvlon's arrival and as Mr. ILnn u equal I) 
nUlvft! to protect. Indian intents, a minor 
Cabinet L»uo seems likely to ari-e* 
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Indian monitor of tho Indian Civil Service 
(Mr. 0. S. Dajpai), who acted aa tho Govern- 
ment of India spokesman in tho Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly during , tho debate on .the 
subject, upon tho language actually employed 
by tho Secretary of State for tho Colonics. 
Mr. Ilajpai sought to make i out that Lord 
Passticld was only disposed to 
bad not actually accepted, the Ceylon 
Governor's recommendations regarding Indian 

Thera is room for difference of opinion 
as to whether or not tho Sinhalese P ol ‘ tlcl “;“? 
would have .backslided > they had no 
derived tho impression that the Colonial 
Office had sanctioned the Governor's propo- 
sals severely to restrict tho Indian franchisa 
Poonlo who are capable of eating their words 

Crf Commission -hcme-.a^ly empty o ? f 

Of Sinhalese 3L t 0 { the Donough- 

original position i Members of tho 

more Commission W°*f and Ceylonese) who 
privileged classes (to ^ ado ption of the 

si.".®" A£sssr s*s 

OXP EvS°nOy SS th« with l| 

Africans towards I '™ a s “; riaco d with a view 
that Ceylon Indian ti b anti . Indian Smhalcso 

ISfKSHfcRs 

rds C So£^°ura S t l e,may indicate b- 
» te T ”jr S ccre r tSfof State for Jj- " 
boly i. „ firet place- r Iio at that* time 

was. “ “° y injustioo to Indam 0oTOrno r's 

inT l V fi,iinsUco is PaH»“°- Notice. "W? 


subjects— definite aud explicit surrender of 
their original citizenship as tho price or 
franchise in Ceylon. Even then only a per- 
centage of Indians— a small percentage at 
that -will bo able actually to acquire the vote, 
while all .adults among the non-Indian britisn 
subjects who care to register will become 
enfranchised. Hardly a single Briton . m 
Ceylon who has attain d the age of twenty* 
ono will, for instance,! go voteless unless ho 


rfter British 
grSSSSS- fcom no 


If Sidney Webb has become so blind as 
to bo unable to see so glaring a piece of 
discrimination and injustice, the > sooner “ 
resigns from his office the better for lu> 
reputation. Any one of us who happens to 
know him has, howoyer. to adrnl that he is 
an obstinate man and having mado a deciaoa. 
no matter how wrong it may be, it ■ 

milt if not impossible, for lum to cminge 
It would, nevertheless, be folly to belie\ , 
chaTcS for securing the withdrawal of ^ 
unjust and discriminative proposals 

^s>^ f "n v ^prS^ 

C0St LSrd S fts r s1rid C 's refusal to stoop to such 
a machiavellian subteriuge.may^m gjjj 

nature, °I ba^at no time, *£“**«“£ 

PC °If°Mr. RaSy MacDonald jmmm 
•n * n overrule tho Secretary of ^nuo iw 

SSS?" 7 St it 

S W “ 1 th b A , fS 4 n.iaW Governor oi Ceylon 

will triumph. ^ 

I am gravely nustakcmtecrcfo^if 
liatioa is * ki v During tho Delhi 

Legislative Assembly- 0 f Pandit 

session V Kutra a rcsoTuto voicing its 

is stiff-boat 
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upon giving to the proposals governing 
Indian franchise in Ceylon submitted by the 
Donoughmore Commission. Even Sir D’Arcy 
Lindsay — the trusted lieutenant of the Scottish 
financial potentate, Lord Iuchcape, who has, 
both in India and Ceylon, extensive interests 
of many kinds in addition to shipping — gave 
v bis blessing to this motion, which was 
unanimously adopted by the Assembly. 

Humiliation seems, I fear, to be in storo 
also for the mighty Government of India, 
which unreservedly accepted the Kunzru 
resolution. The Indian I. C. S. official who 
acted as its spokesman, helps to run the 
department charged with the administration 
of affairs, connected with Indians overseas — 
a department which is said to be so much 

under Indian domination as to be a bit of 

Swaraj “in action.” The debate showed, 
however, that either its agent in Ceylon had 
kept it in the dark in regard to the march 
of events in the Island and it had not taken 
the trouble to inform itself even by scanning 
the newspapers that it receives, to my know- 
ledge, from Colombo and other places ; or 
that it had chosen to pursue a policy of 

laissex. faire until the motions put down by 

Mr. K. C. Roy and Pandit Hridaynath 
Kunzru made it impossible for it to continue 
to follow the line of least resistance. 

lit 

Pandit Kunzru did not press a heroic 
measure upon the Indian Legislative Assembly. 
He did not ask that the basis of franchise in 
Ceylon should be such that it would permit 
as large a proportion y of Indians to acquire 
the vote as that of the other communities— at 
least the Ceylon Britons. He did not insist 
eveu upon action that would wipe the stigma 
of semi-slavery from the face of three- 
quarters of a million Indian plantation 
workers. He merely urged the Assembly to 
recommend — 

‘ ‘ to the Governor-General in Council that jJie 
proposals of the Government of Ceylon regarding 
franchise, which have been accepted by the 
Colonial Office, in so far as they make possession of 
a, certificate of permanent settlement and renuncia- 
tion of the protection of the Government, of India 
by Indian emigrants a condition of eligibility to vote 
should not be put into effect and that immediate 
steps should be taken to secure the adoption of the 
original .recommendations of the Donoughmore 
Commission making five years’ residence the basis 
of franchise.” 

In asking that the Ceylon Government 
be compelled to go back to the Donoughmore 


Commission proposals relating to Indian, 
franchise, the mover of this resolution seemed 
to be utterly unconscious of the fact that 
those proposals were, in themselves, framed 
by persons who, on their own admission, 
were seeking to weigh the political saddle 
against Indians in the Island. Had Pandit 
Kunzru realized that fact, his patriotic sense 
would, I am confident, have led him to 
recommend a far different line of action. 

Since this point has been missed even 
by persons in the position of leaders in 
India, it must be explained at some length. 
In so doing 1 shall endeavour to avoid, as 
much as possible, going over ground that 
I have already covered in contributions on 
this subject to this Review. 

At the time the Earl of Donoughmore 
brought his team to Colombo at the behest 
pf Colonel Arnery, who, though born in India, 
is none too anxious to make Indians or 
Ceylonese self-sufficing, politically or other- 
wise, the position in respect of Indian 
franchise was this : 

(1) Indians in the Island possessing the 
requisite income for property/ and literacy 
qualifications had the right to elect their own 
representatives two in number on the 
“communal’’ principle. 

(2) Concurrently with that right, they 
were given the competence to vote in the 
territorial electorates on exactly the same 
terms as the Sinhalese, Ceylon Tamils, Ceylon 
Muslims and Ceylon Britons.* 

It is to be noted that no disability was 
manufactured at the time Indians were incor- 
porated in the general electorate purposely 
to handicap them The restrictions gover- 
ning franchise were to apply to everybody, 
else exactly as they did to them. 

IV 

This was the position when the Donough- 
more Commission arrived in Colombo in 
November, 1927. After receiving evidence 
in the capital and other towns during a stay 
of some fourteen weeks, they returned to 
London. The steamer that took them away 
from the Island “happened” also to carry an 
exceedingly resourceful Irish member of tho 
Ceylon Civil Service who, for years, had been 


* An account of the events that led to tho in- 
corporation of Indians in .the peneral electorate 
wall be found in ray article : “Moves to make 
Indians in Ceylon Political Helots, in the Jlodern 
Jtei iew for June, 1929. 
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. r • _ im iliw) engaged as labourers on Go 
RiTviiiL' ns Controller of Indian Immjera it or olllt . r „ or k in towns, and “i 

I -ibrnir under lira Ceylon Government, anil b0 (olmJ M ta-icra anil simp-keepers. 
Jhn ill virtno of his ollicc. had appeared j st - over certain obiter ilicla, 
twice before (lio Commission— the first time w|lich is only „ paraphrase of matte 
II, e second time in crwnm. . l0 stimulate recruitment of 


im ilso engaged as labourers on Government, 
Jtaiidinl or mT.er work in towns and are also to 
i.a fmmrl ,<w (rri'lcra and shop-keepers. 


twico IWoro tho Commission-tho first unit, which is on i y a paraphrase ot matter w" 

“ rtiW rii si. ssrosss" ■ -si; 


m 


arnnB w* ;r" A 

'SmSST-rroro 

Both wero to bo subject to 


I skip over certain obiter ilicltt, some of 

!!]".?" l: % Indian 

ir ion wvjiwu an tat ions. I am surpri- 
sed’ inrticularly at statements concerning ^ 

eSndiSmi existing in India which tho mem- 
bers of tho Commission had no opportunity 

’SgSg'&vS ? ttSt the Commissioners 

iksrmm 

i-i 1 .rnrn in an 


“...two nervations. In ComlJIssion^Cprh" 

(rh.iirm.in and members ol * . :» very desirable 

Constitutional IWormjl consUcr ta Uic - „ ]lcd to admit mat ream- 

that a <pnh Heat i on of absences not ex- c J : an “economically helpless 

Island (allowing for tcnip°n|p , - n (hQ f lT0 . y ear Ceylon wero in a though their 

ssfflr a- -asr JrJe, *«. ™ ^ & 

s words, 

, na St JSTSWb tt they 9 

number of Indian voters. stal0 lU o nevertheless, Xly helpless and unor- 

second “reservation" 6 whidi tho Commissioners tag 

proposed" lhcit report : oilier) *oommunal” scat* th0 Com- 

gsaswft-'^ mv&mss. 

^ E^^TspeoiScailr f 

were not so can ^ woU ia particularly t cxe rciscd. They im mtenmt labourers— 

that this restnetio ula t l0 n : but as _ brg0 section of ‘taw •wwj* 1 50 per cent 

the Median— ^Sly be the i roro. 'to from Smmt 

shall show, that jnu Io diae ™ l ^n 7 ofthc nno- be ror$“ ; ,ia\ numhero^ the earn . At 

, T ?.° STw» r, id E ° ! Tbf Indian S f£SU »* 

r»r«rt „ u " T t r t suWie^.^ 0 ^f w C tat r ttat ‘f^TS 

».%r£ KJ^jp ssftte 

$T£* n *rr ^ l S: ,or '" s " oi t0 

rcasou ^ cC ordmg to ; 3 n necessary jfi™ ^ 0 f these people ' '' lll tcr l r i tft nal 

of these . POTasio 
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their grievances and difficulties in the Legislative 
Council than under the present arrangement.” 

Just two inferences can be drawn from 
these statements, namely : 

(1) While every adult male and all adult 
females above thirty (since reduced to twenty 
one) years of age among the Ceylonese were, 
under the Don ough mere proposals, to be 
entitled to a vote, the great bulk of the 
Indians were to be excluded ; and 

(2) that exclusion would not just happen , 
but would be Dcltbervtf.lt produced. 

Wlule the commissioner talked so much 
of “Indiau immigrant labour,” they did not 
publish the information that, according to 
Government of India regulations as interpre- 
ted by the Controller of Indian Immigrant 
Labour (an official of the Ceylon Government), 
Indian labourers lose the status of immigrant 
after they have been away from India for 
five years. For at least three years, to ray 
knowledge, that Ceylon Government official, 
who appeared twice before the. Commissioners 
and, just by chance, -sailed the seas on the 
same ship with them, has been contending 
that all Indian labourers who have been in 
the Island for five years pass outside the 
control of the Government of India Agent 
in Ceylon. The first “reservation” designed 
by the Donoughraore Commission (the five 
years’ residential qualification) would, if 
accepted, automatically debar all “ludian 
immigrant labourers”— iu this sense of the 
term— from acquiring the vote. 

Since seven out of every nine Indians in 
Ceylon live on plantations in conditions of 
semi-slavery, the second “reservation” — 
namely the registration of voters at their 
express request and not through automatic 
process, as in England, would operate 
specially against Indians. Huddled in one- 
room “lines” situated on private property 
from which ingress and egress are regulated 
according to the will— and even the whim — 
of the owners, they would find it difficult to 
get away and register unless, of course, it 
suited the planters to have them registered, 
in which case, however, their vote would be 
used to fasten upon them tighter than ever 
the shackles of semi-serfdom. 

V 

The question of “protection by the 
Government of India” is not merely academic. 
Indian workers on Ceylon plantations 

live in industrial serfdom, as stated again 


and again in the Ceylon Legislative CounciK- 
According to a letter read by one of the- 
Sinhalese ji. t. c.’s, our people are, in fact,, 
prisoners. In tin's circumstance the right 
conceded to the Agent of the Government of 
India to enter any plantation employing" 
Indians and to make enquiries is of consider- 
able importance, especially if the present 
practice of sending young Indian Civil Service 
men with little experience — “i c s. kids” L 
call them— is stopped and Indian publicists 
of proven patriotism and independence of 
character alone are appointed to the post. 

It must, moreover, be remembeied that 
the lot of the Indian plantation workers— far 
from satisfactory today — would be infinitely 
worse if certain regulations placed on the 
Ceylon Statute Book under pressure from 
our people in India had not been enacted 
expressly for them. Anything that would' 
have the effect of taking any of [these 
labourers outside the scope of these regula- 
tions would menace their very existence. It 
would, for instance, place them entirely . at 
the mercy of the planters in respect ot 
wages and make them liable to arrest for 
debt It has been claimed in the Legislative 
Council that “benefits” of this nature cannot 
legally be claimed by Indians in Ceylon if 
they have lost the “status of Indian immi- 
grants”; and no spokesman for the Ceylon 
Government in that Council has so far denied 
the validity of that contention. 

Persons with the intelligence of the Earl 
of Donougbmore and his colleagues roust 
have been alive to the importance of this 
question. They, however, took care to make 
no mention of it in their report. 

VI 

The leaders of the anti-Indian movement 
in Ceylon are mostly planters. As soon as 
they realized that the Donougbmore Com- 
mission were for politically handicapping - 
Indians, they set up an agitation which would 
definitely relieve them of such obligations as 
were imposed upon them iu respect of their 
Indian labourers by ordinances passed under 
pressure from India. 

The Sinhalese planter-politicians knew that, 
any agitation to curtail the usefulness of the 
Government of India Ageut would appeal 
quite as much to the British planters, who 
were none too anxious to submit to the 
special regulations forced upon them from 
India. An obliging Governor who had gained. 
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liis administrative experience in South Africa 
.advised tbo Colonial Office to insist upon 
conditions that would, secure to the planters 
their hearts’ desire in this respect 

To sum up : The twist, given by Sir , 
Herbert .Stanley to- the Donoughmore 
* Commission proposals relating to Indian 
franchise has certainly worsened them. iho 
proposals, as they stood, were, in any case, 
designed to discriminate against our people. 

, * VH ' 

Mr K Ci Roy’s motion, while somewhat 
indefinite,' did not' err ie urging the adopt, on 
of proposals regarding Indian franco se 
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capitalized value of this land at forty crores 
of rupees — really a low estimate. The number 
of Indian workers, together with their 
dependents, of both sexes and all ages, 
cannot now be far short of 800,000 persons. 

If India were to withdraw supplies of 
Indian labour, little tea would bo produced 
in Ceylon. Tho output of rubber would 
decrease probably by half. Ceylon would 
soon fade from the map of the world. 

Enormous wastage takes place all tho 
time in the Indiau labour on Ceylon planta- 
tions. Something like 70,000 of our people 
return anuually to India — many of them 
broken-down wrecks, to bo a burden upon' 
Indians for the rest of their life, sinco no 
“old age” pension, sickness benefit or other- 
grant is payable to them from their former 
employers m .the Island or from tho Ceylon 
Government. Hero are tho figures relating 
to the five years ending with 192 b-figures 
published under orders from Sir Herbert 

Stanley. Departure of Indiausfrom 

Ceylon Plantations 
,004 50,110 

,023 53,203 

1020 01,203 

{,$? • 87.4S1 

{peg 03.5% ‘ 1 

Total, 3921-2S 351,061 

Yearly average, 70,332 persons. 
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nil the camps maintained by the Ceyw 
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would, in fact, be able to exact their own 
terms from their employers. 

VIII ' 

But for the threat about the stoppage 
of food and labour supplies to Ceylon flung 
by Mr, K. C. Roy from the floor of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly the debate in the 
Assembly would, I believe, have had 
little repercussion in the Island. The 
Ceylonese anti-Indian agitators do not think 
much of the Indian Assembly. They, at the 
same time, profess to be worth at Mr. Roy’s 
threat, and declare that India has no right 
to menace prosperity in Ceylon. In their 
estimation our motherland is only a door-mat — 
for them to clean their boots upon. 

The general opinion in Ceylon is that 
the threat is idle. It is said that the 
Government of India is predominantly 
composed of Britons who will never 

take action calculated to ruin the 
planters, most of whom are Britons. 

It is true that many influential Britons 
own plantations in Ceylon. An Englishman 
who served not long ago as the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India is, for instance, 
part-owner of one. Some members of the 
two Houses of Parliament or their relations — 
have proprietary interests in tea and rubber 
estates in Ceylon. Thousands— probably 

hundreds of thousands— of Britons — highly 

placed and otherwise — own shares in 

companies in the Island. Ninety per cent 
of the tea and fifty per cent of the rubber — 
probably more — are grown on plantations 
belonging to B.ritons and operated by them. 

For this reason, it is said, the Government 
of India will never dream of interfering with 
the labour supply from India to plantations 
iu Ceylon. If it were to show any sign 
of so doing Downing Street they add, would 
soon compel it to stay its hand. 

To make assurance doubly sure, the 
anti-Indian agitators, on the eve of the 
Governor’s departure, have been holding 
many meetings to protest against the 
resolution passed by the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, and particularly against the threat 
uttered by Mr. Roy. Though care was taken 
to select ^places where there is intense hatred 
of the Damilas ” (Tamils)— descendants of 
despouers of Sinhalese homes and temples 
in centuries gone by — the • attendance has, 
at least m some cases, been disappointing 
to the conveners of tho meetings. 
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The speakers have been the same at* 
practically all these meetings. They either- 
themselves or their relatives own the news- 
papers in Colombo which, in consequence,, 
have been devoting columns to reporting the 
orations made to half-empty halls and also 
to printing anti-Indian letters. 

Lord Passfield is not supposed to know 
these little details and will no doubt be 
greatly impressed when presently the 
Governor places before him files of newspaper 
cuttings. The Colonial Office is already being 
bombarded by certain anti-Indian Sinhalese 
who have gone to London for “reasons of 
health.” 

Indians in Ceylon, on the other hand,, 
have been apathetic. The Hon’ble Mr. K. 
Natesa Aiyar, who represents the well-to-do 
Indian element in the Ceylon Legislative 
Council, has been anxious to go to England 
to make representations : but so far the 
means to enable him to make the journey 
have not been placed at his disposal His 
colleague— the Hon’ble Mr. Ignatius Xavier 
Pereira— being a wealthy shop-keeper, has 
been able to sail. 

Both these Indian M. L. C.’s kept silent 
in the Ceylon Legislative Council when the 
Stanley modifications of the Donoughmore 
scheme were being debated. They have, 
broadly speaking, failed to give a strong 
lead to the people whose cause they should 
have served single-mindedly. It, however- 
Mr. Pereira can forget that he derives custom 
from tho Sinhalese and adopts a bold course- 
even at this late hour he may be able to- 
accomplish some good. 


IX 

Personally I have little hope that Indians 
in Ceylon will receive justice so long as tho 
planters caD, without difficulty, have all the 
cheap Indian labour that they require or 
desire. Only when they become convinced 
that their supplies will be withheld from 
them until decisive action has been definitely 
taken to lift our plantation workers from the - 
conditions of political servitude and industrial 
semi-slavery in which they are at present 
compelled to live, can we expect fair play 
for our people in Ceylon. 

As I have often written, tho region of the 
purse is the tendcrest spot in the British 
anatomy. Any appeal that is not directed 
towards that region cannot have much chance - 
of proving effective. 
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Die Rajputs in the Mughal Empire 

B \ Sir JADUNATH SARKAK, c. t. f. 


I 

A thoughtful survey of Indian history 
brings home to the mind one funda- 
mental difference between the Hindu 
and the Muslim monarchies of the land, as 
a general rule. No doubt, Hindus too have 
had empires in the past ; no doubt, Muslim 
monarchies also did, in the last stage of 
their decline, split up into independent prin- 
cipalities. But, on the whole, a deep and 
extensive study of the history of the two 
creeds convinces one that the Hindu in 
general cannot be happy unless he isolates 
himself in a small local State or special 
community of his own sub-section of a caste 
or clan, — within whose narrow parochial 
limits he can range at will and indulge to 
the full in the specialities of his own parti- 
cular caste-group or sect. The Muslim, on 
the othor hand, generally speaking, has 
nourished as part of a much wider political 
or social organization and can easily make 
himself a full member of a vaster homoge- 
neous body. In short, the Hindu loves to 
live within his shell and contract his secular 
activities within its narrow circle, jealously 
exclusive of all others outside it,— though 
his spiritual liberality embraces the whole 
mankind in a vague Platonic way. The 
Muslim naturally prefers a wider field and 
feels fully at home in the universal com- 
munal life of the brotherhood of Islam (subject 
to the difference between Shias and Sunnis 
when external dangers are absent.) 

Therefore, the mentality of the Muslim is 
more favourable to the winning of wide- 
spread empires, while the Hindu's psychology 
favours the formation of small States 
(Uraiula-rajya). This view is not really 
at conflict with the historical fact of 
every Hindu Rajah’s “earth-hunger*’ and his 
recognition of “extension of realm” (rojya- 
tislitr) ns a d(ity. That was, however, the 
aim nnd work of the individual Hindu king, 
while the building of the Muslim empires 
was a work to which the Muslim community 
as a whole — soldiers and statesmen, no less 
than the king, — contributed. In fact, the 


typical Muslim sovereign was in reality the 
Commander of the Faithful, not the paymaster 
of a mercenary army nor the chieftain of a 
clan related by the blood-tie only and there- 
fore incapable of assimilating new recruits 
from outside the strictly limited brotherhood 
of common ancestry. 

ir 

In political matters, therefore, the Hindu 
has thought parochially, the Muslim imperially, 
and the political organizations of the 
two have been contradistinguished by this 
polar difference in their outlook, and also 
by the fact that the Muslim monarchy was 
essentially a military State m winch every 
Faithful is theoretically a soldier, a voting 
citizen, and a member of the congregation 
(janud and jamait) and the sovereign is 
necessarily a dictator whoso autocracy is 
limited only by the Sacred Law (Sham.) 

The different departments of the State 
and brandies or divisions of the national 
army, in a Muslim empire, have therefore 
been more closely co-ordinated and have 
co-operated more effectively and regularly 
than in Hindu empires. This explains the 
success of the Muslims, not only in Northern 
India in the 13th century, but also in the 
Deccan in the 17th, in crushing out the 
Hindu empires and principalities, — though 
in the Deccan the Musalmans were a mere 
handful in comparison with the Hindus who 
fell before them, as I have shown in my 
paper on “The Ruin of the Hindus in the 
Madras Knrnatak” in the August 102f) num- 
ber of this Review. 

•'The Muslim States being generally larger 
political units than the average Hindu States 
could usually give peace and security to 
their subjects over wider areas and for longer 
periods than the latter could. Moreover, 
they could afford to create larger nnd more 
advanced centres of culture and development 
of the fine arts, — though the culture was 
necessarily Islamic or a mixed product of 
Islamic, and pre-existing Hindu types, and 
the arts contributed only to the enjoyment 
of the Court nnd the nobility. Their superior 
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tho key to the problem. . 
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tolerated its jarring of note slavishly for 
long, and I10 has well counted on the rapport 
of all to snap this string. The strength and 
success of a cause lies in the masses and 1 
the newspaper reports are a true index of 
the country’s response, ho has began well. 
Tho inequity of the fax has roused the 
slumbering masses and success in this sphere 
is sure to ho tho precursor of mass cinl 
disobedience. Perhaps tho latter event may 
bo averted, since the salt tax 8 so serious a 
factor in British commerce, that any failure 
in its enforcement, may result in trace, 
followed by peace in days to come. 


The Government Opium Monopoly In India 

By C. F. ANDREWS 
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Though all this was pointed out nearly two years 
ago, it seems that final action in this matter has 
pot yet been taken. It is time, therefore, that the 
Government of Inflii was clearly warned that 
opium consumption in excess, from whatever cause, 
is not a matter that concerns India only, but 
rather the whole world, now that opium has 
become one of the, subjects dealt with definitely by 
the League of Nations. 

One further point may be mentioned which 
shows how vigilance of the most detailed kind 
is still needed. We had recently learnt that there 
was a danger that tho register of opium addicts 
in Burma which had been closed might again be 
re-opened Tho re-opening of the register would 
clearly stultify the whole process of cutting down 
opium consumption to the narrowest possible 
limits with a view to ultimate prohibition. The 
reason for re-opening tho register was declared to 
be tho increase of illicit consumption. In reply, 
we demanded that whatever profits were derived 
from the Government opium monopoly should be 
used for a close inspection of opium smuggling 
into Burma with a view to its detection and pro- 
liibition. Partly owing to this protest and the 
notion taken on the spot by Mr. Govern- 

ment of Burma, which is a province of British 
India, decided to drop the whole question of re- 


opening tho Government registers. The League of 
A a .b°^ s Commission to the Far E.ist 1ms recently 
visited Burma in order to investigate opium 
smoking, and those who have boon steady sup- 
Pprwrs of. the opium prohibition demand, such as 
Mr. Tyabji and others, have given evidence before 
the Commission. 

It is noticeable that at first Mr. Tyabji’s name 
was not presented along with others to the League 
of Nations Commission to offer evidence and was 
only included after a protest It is v»}rv unlikely 
now that the Government of Burma will attempt 
in flie future to re-open the register of Uioso opium 
addicts who are allowed a limited consumption per 
month. 

In conclusion, it may be said that while progress 
has been much slower with regard to the reduction 
of the.consumption of opium' w ithiu the boundaries 
of India than it ought to have been, nevertheless 
important sfens have been taken and the Govern- 
ment of India has begun to feel tho effect of 
outside opinion In the end, if only we have 
world publicity and world support given us to 
tho full, we may be able to reduco at length the 
opium consumption in India to a figure which will 
not be far in excess (as it is at present) of the 
Lwigiie of Nations index ratio. 
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Nagpur or Berar and the East India 
Company on the other, becomes apparent. 
These complications further developed when 
these principalities were assigned a place on 
the diversified treaty map of India under 
the British. To mate the point clear, let us 
begin by quoting from the Montagu- 
Chelmsford report the definition of ‘Native 
States’ : 

“The expression Native States’ is applied now, 
and has been during the past century, to a 
collection of about seven hundred rulerships which 
exhibit widely differing characteristics, which 
range from States with full autonomy over their 
internal affairs to States in which Government 
exercises through its agents, large powers of 
internal control, and even down to the owners 
of a few acres of land.” 

In these words the joint authors of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford report on Indian constitu- 
tional reforms describe the great diversity 
that characterizes the collection of territories 
known as Indian States. The Butler 

Committee divide them into three classes: 
I. States the rulers of which are members of 
the Chamber of Princes in their own right, 
numbering 10S ; II. States the rulers of 
which are represented in the Chamber of 
Princes by twelvo members of their order 
elected by themselves, numbering 127 ; and 
III. Estates, jagirs and others, numbering 
327. Among the second of these classes, 
the group ot Oriya-speaking States, at 

present in direct political relations with the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa, is perhaps 
the most important in point of number, area 
and possibilities for future development in 
the economic sphere. And hero again is to 
bo found among the individual states 
constituting this cluster that wide divergence 
in size and importance which has been 
observed in the case of the Indian States 
as a whole by the authors of the Montagn- 
Chclmsford report For the Orissa States 
cover, at one end of the scale, Maynrblian; 
with -1,243 square miles in area, a population 
of 7,51,457, and an annual rerenue of 30 
lakhs of rupees, and. at tho other end of 
the scale, Tigirin with an area of 4G square 
miles, a population of 19,534 and an annual 
revenue of 32,000 rupees. The Orissa States 
proper, numbering 21, may be broadly 
divided into two groups, according to certain 
historical circumstances ; but two more 
States originally belonging to Cliota Nagpur 
and now attached to the same political 
agency as the Orissa States, belong for all 
practical purposes to the same category. It 


must not be understood, however, that all 
these 26 states are homogeneous in point 
of historical or political evolution, nor is it 
the object of the present article to deal with 
the historical development of each state in 
detail. These states are : 

Atligarh, Athmallik, Baramba, Baud, 
Daspalla, Dhenkanal, Hindol, Iveunjhar, 
Khandpara, Mayurbhanj, Narsbinglipur, 
Nayagarh, Nilgiri, Pal Lahara, Kanpur, 
Talcher, Tigiria, Bonai, Gangpur, Batnra, 
Kalahandi or Karond, Patna, Rairakhol, 
Sonpur, Saraikela and Kharsawan. 

The first group includes states that were 
originally known as Tributary Mahals of 
Cuttack, later, Tributary States, and finally 
included under the general description of 
Feudatory States of Orissa. Treaty 

engagements were entered into with most of 
these states by the East India Company 
aboxit the time of the treaty of Deogaon in 
1803, by which claims over them had been 
renounced by the Bhonsl6 Raja of Nagpur. 
Since then these states have remained in 
subordinate alliance with the English, The 
second group of states were brought into 
political relations by Wellesley by virtue of 
the treaty of Deogaon (1803) along with the 
States of the first category, but were return- 
ed in 1805 to the BhonsI6 Raja, to be ceded 
finally in 1826. This group includes those 
states that belonged to tho Central Provinces 
administration from lfcCl to 1905 when they 
were attached to the Orissa Division along 
with Kalahandi, ono of the old Nagpur 
zamindaries which presents certain common 
characteristics with them. The last two states, 
Saraikela and Kharsawan, were added to tho 
Orissa administration even later. Both of 
these were granted as fiefs to the junior 
branches of tho ruling family of _ Singbhum 
(Porabat), and gradually rose into importance, 
from the position of subordinate chieftaincies, 
specially after the downfall of Porahat 
during tho Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, when their 
services to the British Government were 
well rewarded. Since 1820, these two 
States came under the protection of tho 
British, although no formal engagement can 
be traced.* 

As already observed most if not nil. of 
these States came into formal political 
relations with the East India Company on 
decline of the Maratha kingdom of Nagpur. 


* linijil District G<txfU"r\ Stadithum 

Sarai-koh and Kharrean. pp. 
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Orissa was ceded by Nawab Aliverdi Khan 
to the Bhonsl6 Raja of Nagpur in 175b, 
without Chnlrla Midnapur ; and tins Chakla 
was ceded by Nawab Mir Kasim Al. to the 
East India Company, along with the “atlas 
Burdwan and Chittagong, in 1701. the 
Company was thus brought in o direct touch 
with Orissa, and wo find it, in the ray 
first year of its possession of llidnapnr 
exchanging complimentary messages with the 
then ruler of Jlayurblianj* who was oftener 
than not at war with the . M " r “ tha * 

Orissa States, Mayurblianj was the nearest 

?o r ' 5 ndn|ur ^-"ndrSpan iS 

its^occasional dispute^ith^the prioT 

to the British occupation ^ 

did not enable the Brmsu o „j U , their 

rupted communication ^ opportuni ty of 
possessions in Madra. therefore, 

the Second Maratha orissnm 

taken by th , e r ^authority had by this 
1803. The ^rntha an d the oppres- 

tirae become ™?uk ™] e had made it unpopular 

sive character pf its *ji ras diplomacy 

with the Onya POOP 1 ■ tho British 
played as preat « m j 0 n despatch, 
conquest of 0 ris n ‘ g03 j[ a rancss Wellesley 
dated to Lieutenant- 

cave detailed insl , was in chargo of 

Marathas. 
in this despatch . 



zemindars as are subjects of the Maratha gpverc- 
ment. and have revolted, should. be required » 
acknowledge subjection to the British power. Wita 
other chieftains who may possess means oi 
embarrassing your progiess. it may bo advisau.e 
to negotiate engagements on terms favourable to 
their interests, without requiring their absolute 
submission to the British authority.’’* 

Lieutenant-Colonel Harcourt, who had to 
replace Campbell owing to the latter’s illnessr 
also appears to have enjoined on his 
Lieutenants the adoption of a conciliatory 
policy towards theso Chiefs, particular 
mention being made of Mayurblianj, whicb 
was in a troubled condition owing to a 
disputo over succession to the rulersbip. T 
That this policy was fruitful is evidenced 
by the comparative ease with which tee 
British drove out tho Marathas from Orissa. 
It does not appear that in the war of 
in Orissa, tho Raja of Nagpur obtained any 
active assistance from the Chiefs of tin - 
States, though most of them 
his suzerainty. By Article 2 of the Jjf? ty { J 0 
Deogaon, dated 17th December, 1803, tnt 
Raja of Nagpur ceded the province i o On™ 4 
in perpetual sovereignty to the Brituh , 
Article 10 of this treaty runs as follow • h 
“Certain treaties hare been mado by «•£ Scna h 
Government with the feudatories of jjj 0 37,0*0 
Salieb Soubnh («. «; ?. J L S of the 

treaties are to be confirmed. Lists 01 rf0 , V i!l bo 
with whom such treaties have bwn treaty 

given to Sen-ill Salieb Soiibah- whenJ 1 Uovcr nor- 
will be ratified by His Excellency ( 

General in Council.’ . , jn Aitchiscms 

A foot-uoto to this Article 
Treaties says . reluctance to 

"Tho Raja manifested the »J . un ,ler the tlmat 
ratify this clause, ami it JW .® Wcntcd to W 
of renewed lmsf limes that nc 
the lists.” Orissa Slates 

With twelve of tbr the British in 

were treaties thus mam | h Barambn, 
November, 1603, There ere A1W K1 j, OT , 

Daspifla. Dbent.njd,, N’dgiri, Rijnpur, 
Narsinglipur, They , r»t Med be 

Talclier, m* .*Jg i„ Article 10 of tlio 
condition lon inasmuch ns their 

Treaty of JSSodcd before the treaty of 
treaties appears that a determined 

Deogaon. , p not without some amount 

attempt wa* m. ^ tend |W , Article so as to 

of ™ ccc ' w agreements subsequent to 
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And we find Major-General Wellesley (after- 
wards Duke of Wellington) bitterly complain- 
ing that his brother, the Governor-General, 
should countenance such an act of bad faith 
towards the Raja of Nagpur. Thus we find 
him writing to the Marquess of Wellesley on 
the 10th February, 1804 : 

“Tho cases of the Rajahs of Sohnpoor (Sonepnr). 
Boad. (Baud), and Ramghur (now a zemindary) 
are. similar— It does not appear that any of these 
Rajahs hare entered into any such agreements ; 
although I am well convinced that, having 
witnessed the effects of the Company's power, 
and having reason .to expect benefit from the 
protection of the British government, they will now 
readily enter into all the stipulations required. 
But that is not consistent with the letter of the 
■treaty with the Raja of. Berar, much loss with 
my promise to the Raja’s ministers that this 
article should not be made to extend farther than 
was necessary to preserve tho good faith of the 
British government, or with your Excellency’s 
policy.” * 

Again, writing to his brother, the Hon’ble 
Henry ^Wellesley, on tho 13th of May, 1804, 
the Major-General continued in the same 
strain : 

“The Rajah (Raghuji BhonslO has been called 
upon to confirm, under the 10th article of the 
treaty of peace, verbal offers (I may call them) 
which were, scarcely accented, and on which 
treaties were not concluded till tcu days after 
Colonel Harcourt had received from Calcutta tho 
intelligence of tho peace, and nearly twenty days 
after ho had received private intelligence of it 
from me. After all, the treaties were not 
concluded with the real feudatories, who were 
in confinement at Nagpoor, but with their 
ministers in some instances, and their wives 
in others -Tho system of moderation and concilia- 
tion by which, whether it bo right or wrong. I 
mado the .treaties of peace, and which has 
been so highly approved and extolled, is now 
given up. Our enemies aro much disgusted 
and complain loudly of our conduct and want 
of faith; and in truth I consider tho peace 
to bo by no means secure • In fact, my dear Ilenry, 
we want at Calcutta some person who will speak 
his mind to tho Governor-General. Since you and 
Malcolm have loft him, there is nobody about him 
with capacity to understand these subjects, who 
has nerves to discuss them with him, and to 
opposo him when he is wrong. ”t 

The result of this policy was that, among 
other tracts, tho Parganas of Sambalpur and 
Patna including tho present States of Patna, 
Sonepur, Bamra, Bonai, Gangpur and Rchra- 
khole, as also Baud together with its tributary 
Athmallik were treated as ceded by Raghuji 
Bhonslu to the British, in spito of tho 
opposition of the Mnrath.os and the protest of 

* Owen’s WtUinvton 1 ksyalehes. No. 212; 
Sec al-'o Ao*. 21.1. 21 -i. and 222. 

T Owen’s Wellington Iksjxttchrs, No.22.">. 


General "Wellesley. Marquess Wellesley in 
his despatch dated the 13th July, 1801,* 
to the Secret Committee of the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company, 
stated that the British Government was 
prepared to restore tho aforesaid Parganas 
of Sambalpur and Patna, as also the 
similarly situated States of Sonepur, Baud 
and Ramghur to the Maratha Government. 
But as the Chiefs of these areas were 
disinclined to return under the authority of 
the Marathas, the British authorities offered tho 
Maratha Government an auuual payment equal 
to the revenue derived by them from these 
areas, together with "a reasonable compensa- 
tion for the loss of power and dominion occa- 
sioned by the alienation of those territories.” 
This offer was declined by the Maratha 
Government, with the result that the areas 
affected continued to be under the British. 
In 1806, however, by an engagement dated 
the 24th August, Sir George Barlow, Governpr- 
General, restored to Raghuji Bhonslfi ‘‘all 
the territory of Sumbnlporo and Patna which 
was ceded by tho Maharaja to the Hon’blo 
East India Company....the Maharaja shall 
possess the *same degree of sovereignty over 
them as he possesses over tho rest of his 
dominions.” And in the schedule to this 
engagement we find Patna, Sonepur, Bamra, 
Rherakhole, Bonai and Gangpur, among 
others, as comprised within the territory thus 
ceded. They were subsequently by the treaty 
of 1826, between tho British and tho Bhonslo 
Raja of Nagpur, ceded once more and finally 
to tho former 

3Ir. Gurmukh Nihal Singh in his recent 
book Indian States and British India 
Says : 

"It was a clever device adopted definitely by 
Lord Wellesley of pushing tho defence frontier to 
tho extreme boundary of tho next state and of 
shifting tho main cost, of defence to tho shoulders 
of the neighbouring chief.” 

It is difficult to say whether Lord 3VeJIesley 
was acting in pursuance of this policy 
when in his engagements with tho tributary 
States of Orissa he included, in spite of 
protests of tho Raja of Berar and General 
Wellesley, other States which did not contract 
relations with the Company prior to the date 
of tho Deogaon treaty. Was it that tho 
entire group of tributary State* under the 
authority of Nagpur had to be brought m 
via*sc under the influenco of the Ea«t India 


• U’fllrilrtj tkfjxxlehrs, by Martin. VoJ. ir. 
No. min 
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Company so that there could not be in 
f Huro any now complications regarding the 
relations Of these States with one another ? 

Or, T i r^ m „s h0 wXsLf a him^r?ays 

Sown Sn Ws 'own despatches on the subject 
nf these very States ? Thus . 

•‘The conquest \ e al \™S£5 ra t0 c JmVms tho 

J"e^S-GenSin b B S oi 

George Barlow tho G mto i policy 

thaf'l certain extent of 


as a result 

on the ground that^ a^ woa ,d 

dominion, local .1 , for tranquillity and 

be cheaply sacrificed d c i rc ie d „, 0 

security within “ OT kind of relation 

could withdraw tom e^ wWch we were 
with the Native Ss, tKaly . and the 
not specifically ,. pI ij-ont to' or intermixed 
minor VincipaWj« were left to 

with the difficult to say whether 

their fata T ' pLjtaBons urged by °c nc ™ 
the moral o;nnuoi»» dcc isions ot sir 

Wellesley ‘? fl “ en f„ C any measure when he 
George B«1 ffJ n stnt J to the R yjfBerar. 

nysffis*"* n " e : 

Dominion m In 


In his despatch, dated the 13th July ISOh 
auo ted above. Marquess Wellesley separately 
mentions two other states which entcied into 

alliance with the British Government without 

reference to tho Maratha power and obviously 
unaffected by Article 10 of the Treaty 
TW^ion One is heunjhur, a p overim 
Chieftain, whose territory is situated .on .the 
northern frontier of tho province of Cuttacr, 
nml who has always been considered to oe 
independent of tho Maratha power,. although 
afthe period of tho war that phtc tan rentod 

with Siihur as 
Sf«mn Story. The other StotomentKincd 

with it Apa i, ni i „io 0 been holding 
territory, {ts rule * ‘ - n ^ 1C district 

a zemindnri under occupied 

Company. I ‘..f. f t v, c omission to 
been responsible for th thU gtat0 , 

quarter ° of ^n^contiiry after tho British con- 
quest of Orissa. rnsascm ent3 with 

, Je^tate has thus been summarised * 

Marquess Wellesley. 


Marquess » cues. w 

Jtelish Government. 




The Day of Crucifixion 

Br Miss J. GAKGULT, si. a. 


f T was the evening of the day of Christ’s 
crucifixion, a day for the Christians to 
remember mostly of the qualities of 
mercy and love and to understand pain. 

The afternoon sun was shedding its softlier 
glowing light on a thousand heads of the 
villagers assembled near the volunteers' tent 
at Narghat, a village near the ancient port of 
Tnmluk in South Bengal. They were eager 
to sec and hear the woman that had come to 
preach about the great Ahivisa war waged by 
their Gandhiji against the Government that 
heeded not the cry of the people who suffer 
from year to year of privation, ill-health and 
illiteracy. 

This war that will not spill the blood of 
those against whom it is waged but will spill 
only the blood of the soldiers who are 
waging it, is a now message to the world, 
and the villagers, illiterate and ill-clad as 
they are, but proud with the heritage of an 
age-old culture, understand it and .accordingly 
worship these Satyagrahi volunteers, i. c., the 
soldiers of the nation as men of a finer 
calibre th*n their own selves. 

Undaunted by the presence of a 
number of police and excise officers as well 
as the magistrate of the district and the 
superintendent of police — the two great 
officers of the executive and judiciary — they 
waited our coming. 

■\Vc were told that See. 1-14 of the Criminal 
Procedure Codo was in force there and 
so there could be no gathering of people nor 
any addresses to be given. There were 
expectancy and determination writ largo over 
all tho fnccs. They waited with bated breath 
to see what we would do. J stood on the 
car and told the people of the order and 
asked what they wished — to obey the order 
-and so send us awi.y, or for us to remain 
and defy tho order, if, to them the order was 
not justifiable. They, specially the women, 
all declared their wish for us to remain. 

Tho women, about 300 in number, squatted 
on the high bant where the tent for the 
volunteers’ night rest was pitched and low 
-down on the rico-fieM? from which the 
harvests were already gathered, sat quietly the 

T9— 0 


men. It was a most peaceful scene, with 
the blue sky bending benignly overhead, — tho 
playful breeze, and the eager faces of tho 
men. And suddenly, with tho charge of tho 
police with lathis a disturbance grew. The 
women jumped down from the bank before 
the force and tried to prevent the lathis 
being used on their men folk and tho men 
grew into a solid phalanx of human wall 
which could neither be moved nor broken. For 
nearly a quarter of an hour the police tried, but 
in vain. Then they promised to withdraw 
if the crowd would disperse quietly'. 3Iy 
speech was delivered, and the 2,500 odd that 
had come there to listen to mo expressed 
a desire to hare a look at tho volunteers 
breaking the salt law. These soldiers of 
our unkilling war were preparing duty-less 
salt in contravention of tho existing law of 
the present Government in a ‘place about a 
hundred yards away from the place of our 
gathering. Tho men marched in a lino 
towards that place with the intention to 
make a circle round the ovens and the pots, 
sacred to them as tfic altar fires in the 
temples of their gods, and then wend their 
way homo as quietly ns they had come. 

The polico with the magistrate and tho 
Superintendent of Police at their head ran 
after them 'and belaboured them with sticks 
and lathis’. I met "the Superintendent of 
Police purening men who Graded bis 
stick one way and gathered round the other 
way again to continue their march. As I 
was exhorting them to be quite peaceful 
and act as if nothing untoward was happen- 
ing and thus go away lionieT tho S. P„ a 
Mr. Kidd, showed mo his stick and said in 
the mincing and affected Bengali they use, 
“They will not listen to you but ihey will 
to this stick of _ mine.” 
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district of tho powers that be, the 
district magistrate had with his hunter beaten 
a small boy of ten in such a way on the 
head that lie had fallen senseless on the 
ground and was bleeding profusely from a 
deep cut on the forehead and from tho nose.* 
Ho bent down to tie his silk handkerchief 
on tho bleeding _ wound. Perhaps the face 
of tho One wearing the crown of thorns 
was reflected in the halo of the evening sun 
shedding tears of blood at this sight— who 
knows and the Christian remembered the 
day ! But the volunteers and the women 
rendering first aid to the boy refused the silk 
handkerchief of the mighty one. 

He came with his hat raised to me and 
asked me to grant him permission to take 
tho boy to tho hospital. 

“Sorry, but I am afraid I cannot give 
such permission as the people here will not 
allow mo to do so.” 

“But if you say yes, they will not go 
against that. Please do give tho order. These 
people here will listen to you implicitly and 
to nobody else.” „ 

“But, Sir, I cannot give that order. 

“My car is a powerful one *and I can 
take him to the hospital within fifteen minutes. 

“Wo have doctors hero to attend to mm. 
If it is necessary T shall myself take him 
to the hospital.” ... 

“But it is better to take him in a car 
and not in n bus.” „ 

il ls « 

b %S7o"l am sorry I cannot 
Mil of ckd md half-foi rfccr wfto 


Tho half- 
used to bow 


spoken Hirough me )us grim . 

-r-xto 

SAiff lfpfe,S a °5aLo,hor ntol*- 

issue. Ed. ST- 


to refuse from the hands of the autocrat 
scraps of mercy which looked like disdain 
heaped upon injury aud wrong. 

About ten others were hurt;— some slight! v 
and some with grave injuries on their body 
and we removed them all to the camp and’ 
brought the boy to our own private hospital 
under the Ramfcrishna Mission at Taraluk. 
On our way there the boy regained 
consciousness and when told that ho would 
soon get hotter, replied, “Yes, and then I will 
come again where our soldiers prepare salt, 
and if the Shaliib conies to boat me once 
more I will say ‘Shaliib, I have come and 
so if you will, beat mo again.’” 

It was ,Good Friday and ho had bled at 
the , altar of the great temple of our 
Motherland and was it Christ himself who 
spoke through the child— was it tho promise 
of the saviour's ascenscion — tho promise of His 
coming again to save mankind from Sin ? 

The Man of Sorrows has awakened in tho 
bosom of us, Indians, and so all tho atrocities 
that are committed today by those who arc 
in power — tho arson, tho loot, tho flogging, 
the scalding, tho tortures of tho bayonets and 
the boots— all form tho crown of thorns wo 
have to wear and tho nails wo havo to see 
driven through our flesh so that wo gain for 
our futuro generation tho birth-right of ft * 
human being— liis freedom. 


The twenty-year-old boy whoso rib is 
broken through tho trampling of tho boots over 
his body, tho still younger ono whoso body 
was scalded with boiling salt-water from 
waist to ankle, the other ono with nil his 
tooth dislocated and all thoso who havo been 
mercilessly flogged and beaten still wear a 
srailo and stiff say wfiffo being sent tiontf or 
hospital on sick-leave,— “I shall conic again. 

Saviours of onr country J Verily, it 
is true that yo shall rise again and so 
there is ' no need for us to sorrow and 
lament but get ready for the day that is to 



Swami Vivekananda on Child-marriage 
Among three unpublished writings of 
Swami Vivekananda published by the 
Prabuddha Bharata in its April issue, there 
is one letter in which the great religious 
leader of modern India expresses his strong 
condemnation of child-marriage. Not all 
the followers of a great man or reformer 
are men of' equal faith, devotion and strength 
of character ; Swami Vivekananda, it seems, 
refers to ono of these back-sliding disciples 
and goes on to say : 

for X, I don’t care who takes money or not. 
hut 1 have a strong hatred, for child-marriage. I 
have suffered terribly from, it and it is the great 
.sin for which our nation has to suffer. As such 
I would hate myself if I help such a diabolical 
custom directly or indirectly. 1 wrote to you 
pretty plain about it and X had no right to play 
a hoax upon me about his "law-suit” and his 
attempts to hccome free. I am sorry for his playing 
tricks on me who have never done him any harm. 
This is the world. What good you do goes for 
nothing, but if you stop doing it, then. Ixird help 
you. you are counted as a rogue. Isn’t it ? Emotional 
natures like mino are always preyed upon 
by relatives and friends. This world is merciless. 
Tins world is our friend when we are its slaves 
and no more. This world is broad enough for me. 
Thcro will always be a comer found for me •some- 
where. If tho people of India Mo not like me, 
there will bo others who will like. I must set my 
foot to the .best of my ability upon this devilish 
custom^ of child-marriane. No blame will entail on 
you. You keep at a safe distance, if you arc afraid. 
I am sorry, very sorry, I cannot have any partner- 
ship with such doings as getting husbands for 
babies. Lord help me, I never had' and never will 
have. Think of the case of Y ! Did you ever meet 
a. more cowardly or brutal one than that ? I can 
kill the man who pets a husband for a baby The 
upshot of the whole thing is— I want bold, daring, 
adventurous spirits to help me. Else I will work 
alone, i have a morion to fulfil. I will work it 
out alone. I do not care who comes or who goes. 
X is already done for by Sam earn. Beware, boy ! 
'iliat was all the advice I thought it my duty to 
Give you. . Of course you are print folks now.— my 
words will havo no value with yon. But 1 hope 
the time will come when you will sec clearer, 
know- Kuter and think other thoughts than you arc 
now doing. 

Tho Work of the Royal Commission on Labour 
Hmv far Indian Labour will benefit from 
the work of the "Whitley Commission is a 


question which no one can forecast at this 
time, though the history of previous commis- 
sions does not inspire us with mubh 
hope. There is an estimate of their work in 
The Indian Labour Review : 

By the lime the March number of the I. L. R. 
reaches some of its readers, the Royal Commis- 
sion on Labour will be on its way to England, 
carrying with it, doubtless, stacks and stacks of 
evidence and memoranda ; all of which, plus 
personal investigations made, have now to bo 
6ifted and sorted and weighed and synthesised 
and used as material on which to arrive at certain 
conclusions and recommendations. That is the 
biggest, most important, and in some respects the 
most difficult part of its task and must take many 
months, and probably another visit to India, to 
complete. 

A resume of the press reports of the Commis- 
sion’s work, as well as the impressions we received 
at the various sittings of the Commission we 
attended, make it fairly dear that ono of tho chief 
difficulties with which the Commission will havo 
to contend is the conflicting evidence that lias 
been tended on the same subjects by various re- 
presentatives of labour, oven in tho same presidency 
and town. Ono representative is for compulsory 
arbitration in industrial disputes : another against 
it "With possibly a few’ exceptions there docs 
not appear to have been any agreement between 
the different Unions with regard oven to such a ' 
vital question as tho minimum living wage. For 
the most part each organisation has acted 
independently, though of course in the matter of 
well-known facts, as distinct from opinions, there 
is more unanimity. 

This is true also of employers representatives 
.and employers* ogeanbatioos, but to. a Jc^er degree. 
But perhaps this is all to the good in that it will 
give the Commissioners a more correct idea of 
the actual state of affairs. 

The Commission as a whole appears to have 
created a favourable impression wherever it ho> 
gone, especially on the points of impartiality and 
a gift lor petting at the facts genially, it is a 
pity though that an Indian woman was not included 
in tho personnel, as Mi«s. Bower’s questions 
invariably showed the value oml necessity of a 
woman’s point of view in such an important 
enquiry. This L a defect which we hope will bo 
remedied in future. The various. "Women s 
Organisations in India should see to thi*. 


Physical Culture for Women 

Stri Dhnnna publishes the fu Rowing note 
on the lead given by Nagpur to the promotion 
of physical culture "for women ; 
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N«p F i 8 fairing l he M ,i tt „ Most important to ^ wkeu ] kc retired freer the limed Mr. 


«ieir example. . . . Gokhalo who was it* m™* 4 


An association consisting 


n7S‘LVu v T n-i'imo and had not spared 

, . wokhalo who was its most powerful critic Eraser 

f a i d , t° me, “You know wo are often ashamed to 


members connected with the various institutions 1 cad in the morning what we dash off irTih^mM " 
for girls and women of Nagpur lias been formed and that he would W to Sko no w S. SJ& 
for the purpose of encouraging and properly organs- for whom he had a sincere reject Mmo l,7Wr 
ing irainos, playgrounds,, etc., necessary for tho India. I duly conveyS the me^Si^ m Goklialo 
I *Wf «5 ft" X t3 | 0 «g! women, and hjs rc V lf was chametenstS “lla4 S sort 

meeting in the Nagpur Seva of distmt y or sense of humiliation in approaching 
Sadan the following resolutions were passed: U) any Indian but as regards Englishmen,’ 1 ho said 
■that the local Government authorities and Jlumci- in the present circumstances of the country I 
pal Committee bo asked to grant proper playground must stand on my dignity. I will not call upon 
ffistilutious of girk and women. Mr. I*rat Fraser.'’ Uo two men, however, met 

12) I hat these bodies be also requested for later in London and Gokhale told me that Fraser 
grant of funds to enable tho Association to carry who was then influentially connected with tho 


out its aims and objects. 

(3) That a public fund bo staitcd and the 
public bo invited to donate or subscribe towards 
tho fund. 

* (4) That an application ho mado to tho Municipal 
Committee requestirg it not to establish any market 
on the present Patwardhan High School playground 
inasmuch as such a market , will bo a nuisance to 
the scholastic institutions in tho vicinity and as 
the land in point is absolutely necessary as an 
Qpen-air playground for girls and women. 


— — u/uuwiiu nuu mu 

London 7iw« and, besides, was m close touch 


with Lord Morlcy, was extremely helpful "to "Win 
getting into touch with leading English 


publicists. 


Gokhale on the Depressed Classes and the 
Indian States 


There is a very interesting article on 
Gokhale in The Young Men of India, 
Burma and Ceylon. Among tho many 


A Government Report on Public Instruction 

The Director of Public Instruction of the 
Bombay Presidency has published a report 
on tho public instruction in that proviuco 
in which somo invidious distinctions have been 
made between Government and private insti- 
tutions. A writer iu The Progress of 
Education exposes aud criticizes tlicao 
fallacies : 

Ono feature of this Report liko that . of its 


Jjuiiiiu in iu ~ ° nhmit pretlece^oj s winch is most noticeable is the 

reminiscences contained m it there is ono auouc studied differentiation between Government and 
Gokhale’s views on tho depressed classes non-Government institutions paiucul-nly the 
a *i,„ TnrUnvi States which iuciaeutiil}' secondary schools. Tlio Directors of Public 
and tho I '? lnn .„°““ s ’ f L‘“„ r w)lH i Inrf ruction wear to betiovo tliat tho Derailment 
illustrates his deep SCOSO ot HW of Education crista ia tho Itrst in,tunco let tho 

nnestions of national scif-rcspecr were (j 0% eminent schools, and to (ho non-Govcrmucnt 
innrprnpd • schools tho DcivirlJncnt wjJ] Citend vGi.it jutiuii- 

concernea . . 15OS :»: 0n 0 f f] l0 ago it can. They would not admit -uu 

Gokhale felt cJce l’l r . v billed upon tho rv>ponsibiIitr for the expansion of. sotondiri 


SSSKTSj 


hi "her castes to adopt evcjy na^s in iwr i w a3 W1 n ias agents who would and lighten tho 

to promote their education and fac fli wer bun i en of that responsibility. Ihey ook upon 

admission to Iionouratdo employment as w (Jw t j fQ , )riSilt0 schools ,m do e> di> n- 


hnSorSnt means of cdevaUng Uwra m social - Jo ^ occdyf notaa ,| 10 ..nmjmum ttuMlu) 
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high schools only, what is. there to be proud of 
in. tliose schools being “superior to other schools ?” 
and “their teaching staffs being as a rule far 
better qualified ?” It ought to be the D. P. I. s’ 
ambition to be able to report that “not only aro 
the Government high schools efficient and ably 
staffed but the Elucation Department, can note 
with’ pride that with the help of public-spirited 
private agencies it has been possible for it to 
inaintain high efficiency and qualified staffs even 
in those schools which are not directly managed 
by the Department of Education.” 


Lancashire Cotton Trade in 1929 

Not a very hopeful picture of the 
Lancashire cotton trade during tho last year 
is drawn in an article iu The Khalsa Review. 

At the. beginning of 1929 there were hopes that 
cotton spinners and manufacturers in Lancashire 
would experience relief from the severe depression 
which had existed for several years, but another 
twelve inontlis have gone without any definite 
signs of better conditions, and in many respects 
the past year has been the worst period since the 
boom of 1919-20. Throughout the year it was 
impossible for spinners and manufacturers to run 
their machinery at full stretch. There was a con- 
siderable amount of short tune and irregular work- 
ing, with serious unemployment for the operatives. 
The financial position tended to become worse : 
cases of "difficulties” increased in number, and 
there was evidence that trade is still being lost to 
competitors. 

It cannot bo said that the year 1930 has started with 
any feeling of optimism in Lancashire with regard 
to the immediate future. The facts of the situation 
must be rccogniaed. and so far very little has been 
done to rcduco production costs so as to enable 
L.incashiro goods to compete successfully against 
the. products of other countries. This is the problem 
which faces Lancashire to-day. Unless means 
can bo . found whereby goods can be placed in 
distributing centres abroad at the samo prices as 
competitors.’ no improvement c.in bo expectql. 
Since standing charges and- oveihcad costs are 
fairly well fixed, the cost of producing each pouud 
of yarn and each yard of cloth can only lie reduced 
by. increasing the output and spreading the ci urges 
over a wider basis. A development of this kind 
can only bo achieved by tiio establishment of a two- 
shift system, and later by the tws of a larger 
number of automatic loom*. With regard, to 
markets abroad, tho trade outlook in India and 
Uijna is far from bright, and m other parts of tho 
world liiijhor tariffs aro adversely affecting Lanca- 
shire trade. Great things are expected from the 
.unalg uiutinns which aro now taking place in the 
industry. Tfie-o will certainly remit ia many 
economies and more efficient marketing, but it 
.tnav some .time before these organisations can 
make any definite impression upon the competition 
from other countries, and especially from Jaivm. 


Private Enterprise and Rural 
Reform in Bengal 

Iu the course of an article on the land- 
holders of Bengal, in The Calcutta Review , tho- 
conclusion is advanced that the work of rural 
reconstraction in Bengal can only be solved 
by state enterprise : 

One tiling is certain. Private initiative or the 
working of natural forces cannot bo trusted to 
remedy the evils of rural Bengal As it happens, 
the Province does not seem to bo very happy in 
voluntary efforts in matters agricultural. Hardly 
any effort has been made iu large-scale farming on 
modern lines even where there is ample scope for 
it, such as in lands in the private possession of 
zaminders or tenure-holders. Besides, there aro 
many reasons why the intervention of t ho State is 
essential. No private organisation would create the 
same confidence in the agriculturist, in matters 
where confidence is so vital, as the Government 
departments would. Neither has any private organi- 
sation the same resources or the expert stall to 
carry on the work. As we liavo seen, at any rate, 
at the initial stages, state help and encouragement 
is a necessity. Moreover, many of tho agrarian 
reforms would effect legal rights and valuable 
interests, and legislative enactmeuts will bo 
necessary. The experience of European countries 
also teach u^ that in experiments like consolidation 
of holdings, though voluntary efforts, played an impor- 
tant part, very little could be achieved, until tho 
State actively intervened. 

The danger of leaving matters to adjust them- 
selves is not imaginary, specially m India. Not 
unoften. it is believed. “ . . . . tliat for a general 
increase in tho size of holdings, wo must look to 
the working of economic forces— such as the growth 
of urban industries, which, by reducing .the 
pressure on the soil, would facilitate the transition .* 
—rather than to legislative action.” Iu connection 
with the often repeated suggestion that the redun- 
dant labour on the land may be absorbed in 
industries, it is not always .remembered, that in 
Bengal the percentage of industrial (including 
mines) to district population is only 7'8. As tho 
fiscal Commission remarked, “even if tho dev do la- 
ment of industries in the near future is very rapid, 
the population withdrawn from tho land will bo 
but a small proiioiiion'' (Report, p. 27). These 
considerations reprehend a strong case for a bold 
and active policy of agrarian reform on the part 
of the state. 


Tho New Biography 

“Dealer in smart sayings : bad character 
Pascal once said of the profts-ional wit 
whose business it was to be clever anyhow 
and not to insist too fanatically on truth. 
One is tempted to apply tho saying to the 
writers of new biographic which are 
becoming almost as clever and as commonplace 
as the new woman or the new noviL A 
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propos of Emil Ludwig’s Goethe Sir Denys 
Bray discusses tlio value of those biographies. 
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necessary to modernise plants in the firms which 
continue in existence. Finally, to save itself 
from the danger to which standardised mass 
production is especially exposed viz , a certain 
resistance to. changing conditions, firm's in a 
rationalised industry must have strong reserves 
so that the will to meet changes in the industry 
may be always .backed by adequate financial 
resources. 

(b) The personal difficulties are much more 
important, the vested interests of those ut power, 
jealousy and mistrust among people at the top 
of various concerns, a traditional leaning towards 
secrecy and individualism amongst industrialists, 
which account for the slow progress of rationa- 
lisation. 

There is another difficulty .in connection with 
the personnel of industry which deserves careful 
handling. .Reorganisation of industry, an increase 
in its efficiency, is bound to benefit the workers 
ultimately, both as consumers and as wage-earners. 
But the period of transition is always painful 
and sometimes tragic. Those who remain in 
work after the reconstruction get higher wages. 
But the closing down of inefficient firms, and tne 
extension of labour-saving devices throw out 
of employment a certain number of workers for 
no fault of their own. Here we touch upon one 
of the most vital facts of our economic structure. •• 

Rationalisation can succeed in any country 
provided, the true type of industrial leader is 
formcoming, the type that has a wide outlook, a 
power of grasping the general problems of indus- 
try, and the tact and energy necessary to organise 
a loose collection of generally conservative busi- 
nessmen into an earnest band of industrial 
reformers. 


Th8 Industrial Development of India 

Though the cry for State intervention in 
all the affairs connected with life of a com- 
munity may be pressed too far and in the 
end prove to bo disastrous to individual 
initiative, there is no denying that it is in 
the air and strongly justified by the neces- 
sities of the times. The industrial life of 
a community has become so vast and so 
complex that unless it is co-ordinated, 
controlled and guided by some central 
authority, it is more likely to result in 
anarchy than ia progress. A plea 
for Stato initiative in Indian industry is 
put forward by a writer in The Hindustan 
Times : 

. The problem of industrial development in India 
is not an in>ignificmt one but has huge dimensions : 
it cannot bo solved easily and in a very short time, 
but requires intense efforts, immense mitiative and 
patriotic . co-opt ration. Above all, it requires a 
sympathetic National Government, which has the 
interests of the country at heart and strives to 
pursue tho-o interests with a single-minded purpose, 
undeterred, and uncowed by considerations of 
commiseration towards the unholy desires anil 


intentions of foreign interests. Wo have, no doubt- 
fiscal freedom of a sort ; but ia not freedom which, 
is adequate enough to carry us very far, for at 
every turn we are faced with the wholly discourag- 
ing prospect of having to overcome the opposition 
of foreign vested interests, which a Government, 
constituted as it is at present, cannot be expected 
to combat and defeat, however well-intentioned- 
particular Viceroys may be towards Indian aspira- 
tions. This is a serious enough matter, when we take 
into account the large amount of work there is in 
our country which can bo successfully accomplished 
only by the State. For protecting Indian industries 
by the imposition of import duties, we have to seek 
the .assistance of the State ; for expanding the 
banking facilities and encouraging industrial 
banking and Indian banking generally, we 
look up to the State ; for leading financial 
and other help to the tottering, indigenous indus- 
tries for encouraging the policy of village reorgani- 
zation and the development of village handicrafts, 
we require Government initiative ; for providing 
educational facilities and to dispel the vast mass 
of ignorance that pervades the people, wo again 
have to depend upon the State and so on. But, 
if m spite of the necessity for all these reforms, 
the Government do not follow a consistent and 
comprehensive line of policy of national advancement 
it is but inevitable that progress should either bc- 
very very slow or that there should complete 
stagnation all over. 

The Right of Intervention 

The right of intervention in the internal 
affairs of tho Indian States claimed by the 
British Government in India has been 
questioned by some of the princes. Their 
opposition is due less perhaps to their desire* 
to safeguard their legitimate rights than to 
retain their autocratic powers, which are 
threatened by the progress -of democratic 
government in British India. There is an 
editorial note on this question in The Feu- 
datory and Zemindari India : 

The report of the Butler Committee regarding 
tho relations between the paramount power and 
tho States was severely criticised by tho Maharajas 
of Patiala and Bikaner. They reseated the state- 
ment in tho Butler Com mil tee’s Report that the- 
Viceroy could interveno ‘when there is a wide- 
spread and popular demand for a change in the 
form of government and suggest such measure as 
would satisfv that demand without eliminating tho 
Princes.’ The Indian Princes want complete 
independence in the internal administration of 
their States, including absolute power to determine 
tho form of government. But at the same tuna 
they also claim that *it is a . duty of the 
Government to protect the Princes against .1 popular 
agitation was if such agitation not due to mi. e co\ em- 
inent’ This position of the Indian Princes that, w hile 
they can compel their fe objects tn accept any form 
of government winch they (the Prince®) choo-e to 
‘ proscribe for their buto. however de-potic it may 
be. it is the duty of tho llnu.sh Goaernment to 
coino to their rescue against their subjects, n the- 
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Mahatma Gandhi’s Accounts 

The following extracts from the entreniely 
vivid article by llr. Sri Pralcasa on Mahatma 
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The 1. M. S. &. Medical Research in lndii 

In his presidential speech before the All- 
India Medical Conference, reproduced in The 
Calcutta Review Df. B. C. Roy vigorously 
disposed of the argument that the lack of 
progress in me heal research in India was 
due to lack of initiative on the part of 
Indian medical men : 

We have been blamed because there is no 
record of research to the credit of the Indian 
medical practitioner. What is the real root cause ? 
Are Indians incanable of research ? Sir J. C. 
Ruse, Sir P. C. Rav. Sir C. V. ltaman, Dr. 
Meghnad Saha. Mr. ltamavajau have won world- 
wide reputation in research without any guidance 
or tuition from Westerners. Why cannot the 
Indian medical practitioner equally succeed ? 
In the case of medical research it is necessary 
not only to be provided with laboratories but 
hospital facilities also have to bo secuied. Till 
within recent years all the larger hospitals in the 
country were manned by members belonging to 
to the Indian Medical Service. AH the research 
appointments were and still are being held by 
the service o Ulcers. The process of exclusion has 
been carefully, may I say shamelessly, planned 
and manipulated that even no Indian of established 
repute has any chance of getting into the group. 
As regards the management of large hospitals and 


institutions, the question of the inefficiency of 
Indians does not arise, because no opportunity 
was given to Indians to manage any of the 
hospitals. The indisputable fact remains that 
in spite of such obstructive methods and in spite 
of the handicap duo to paucity of funds, two 
large institutions, one in Calcutta and another 
in Bombay, have been developed and managed 
entirely under Indian supervision. It is a decisive 
argument against _ tlio charge of inefficiency 
attributed to Indians. Studied carelessness on 
the part of I. 31. S. officers in discharging the 
responsible duties cast upon them, namely, that 
of developing an Indian medical profession, the 
pre-arranged method of keeping the Indian out 
of e\ery opening where they could develop 
themselves, have been responsible for the present 
state of affairs Knowledge gives vision to the 
blind. But perverse attempts have been made 
to perpetuate the infirmity. •• 

.Most of us have been trained in tho allopathic 
system. Let us frankly admit that our teachers 
have not given us that broad outlook, that deep 
insight into tho medical loro which every 
teachcr ought to inculcate in his pupil. Why do 
I say that ? There is a simple teat. No professor 
belonging to the Medical Services lias, ever to 
my knowledge, trained an Indian student in such 
a way that lie may prove capable, in time, of 
occupying the chair of his teacher. It has all 
along been a process of safeguarding tho interests 
of a trade union. 




Economic Unity of the British Empire 

Lord Beaverbrook’s ideas about the eco- 
nomic unity of the British Empire have 
become fairly widespread, though an attempt 
to create a new political party on the basis 
of these doctrines has met with complete 
failure. But can such economic unity be at 
all brought about ? A writer in The Empire 
Review has no hesitation in saying ‘no’. He 
rightly argues that the economic and political 
tendencies in all the Dominions and India 
make these plans au almost idle dream. The 
writer says : 

Again, Chamberlain's plan forgot the farmer and 
forgot India ; the same oblivion attaches to Lord 
Beaverbrook’s plan. Obviously. Urn Eoglish farmer 
Would not benefit from a great influx of Chadian 
wheat, nor by foodstuffs from Australia and other 
dominions. As for India, fifty years ago it might 

i r.nc.c.llila +r\ hnnf* nor tn nut nnw Hint 


Imperialism and World Economy 

Nikolai Buklmrin is tho leading theorist 
of tbe Communist movement in Russia, and 
was till a few months ago the Secretary of 
the Third International. Ifis essay on the 
economic aspect of Imperialism has recently 
been translated into English. Its main 
conclusi- ns have been thus summarized in 
Current History : 

. The anarchy of capitalism has been raised to the 
international level,. w hero tho industrial and 
commercial conflict is waged with a greater inten- 
sity, a more ruthless disregard for any other end or 
purooso than profits than was possible within the 
narrower limits of a single national economy. 

The competitive struggle is assuming tho character 
of a relentless struggle between vast , trusts 
which have expanded both horizontally until they 
practically control tho entire production of a com- 
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destruction _ of capitalism itself through the rise of 
the, proletariat : only by the victory of communistic 
socialism will the anarchy of the present system be 
brought to an end. 


India, Mahatma Gandhi, and the 
Labour Government 

Foreign comment a month old will hardly 
fit the rapidly developing political situation 
in India. But the following notes in The 
New Republic, except for the mistake of 
regarding the breaking of the salt laws as a 
mere ritualistic act, show an intelligent 
appreciation of the British as well as the 
Indian aspect of the problem : 

The difference between the East at its best and 
the West at its average was never more strikingly 
displayed than in Mahatma Gandhi’s march to the 
sea. where lie and bis little band of followers will 
make salt in defiance of the British monopoly. In 
no other country, in the twentieth century, would 
millions of people who are seething with hatred 
of.the foreign invader, be willing to stand bv while 
this ritualistic and symbolic pilgrimage took place. 
Even m India it is onlv made possible by the 
personal power of Gandhi, one of the few great 
religious leaders of all time. His disbelief in the use 
of force does not rest on mere expediency. Among 
tho Hindus there are however, thousands of persons 
who are not satisfied with his non-resistant philo- 
sophy, who feel that tho force of the English must 
bo answered with force of their own. If Gandhi 
should be imprisoned, or should die as a result of 
some incident in connection with his present 
campaign, the tidal wave of hatred would break, 
with consequences which it is impossible to foiesee. 

Thoso who expected great thing from the Labour 
Government in regard to India hare been dis- 
appointed, but it was probably inevitable that tin's 
shojld bo so. It must be remembered that MacDonald 
has onlv a minority in the House of . Commons, 
and that thosulyect of .India is one which arouses 
automatic and violent response, on a kvus of nuro 
prejudice, in the breasts of thousands of English- 
men. It must also be remembered that while govern- 
ments, Conservative. Liberal and Laljour. come and 
co. the permanent bureauracy continues to run the 
British Empire. Even with these allowances made, 
however, the Labour government has done badly in 
regard to India. It has continued tho historic 
policy oL making concessions, but of never doing 
so until it is too late. _ A few years ago. an offer 
of Dominion status might hn\o stabilized the situa- 
tion in India for a generation to come. Today. 
Eng! md is at least half-heartdly willing to give 
Dominion statu-., anil India angered by the delay 
and by the well ground belief that the politicians 
promise more than they mean, turns toward 
complete freedom. 


Torturo in America 

That sonic sort of toiture, as much 
psychological as phssical, is practised all 


over the world in order to obtain evidence 
from undertrial prisoners has long been 
suspected. But that this widely flourishes in 
the United. States of America comes as a 
rather startling revelation. The Neio Republic 
writes : 

Legally, torturo for the punishment of crime 
or the procuring of confessions lias been extinct 
in the United States and Great _ Britain for at least 
two centuries, and in other civilized countries for 
more than a century. Actually, as everyone sus- 
pects and as an editorial article m the Harvard Law 
Review for February pretty conclusively demons- 
trates, it is still a common practice in the police 
systems of our own country. The chief difference 
between the modem variety and that which was 
employed in olden times are that torturo now lias 
no standing in law, that care is , ordinarily taken 
not to leave marks which might convict tho 
torturers, and that a new name has been given 
to an old abuse. But that the “third degree” is 
torture and that tho motives behind it aro no 
different from those which animated tho police of 
l^uecn Elizabeth or le Boi Solcil cannot be ques- 
tioned. 

It should not bo necessary to arguo tho worth- 
lessness of evidence obtained by any kind of torture- 
That point was settled, to tho satisfaction of reason- 
able persons. long ago. It should bo still less 
necessary to demonstrate its debasing effects upon 
all who have anything to do with it- Our penal 
codes still sanction psychological torture, for a term 
in the .average American penitentiary is tliat But 
Senator Baumes himself would bo hard put to it 
to justify the maltreatment by officers of tho Jaw 
of persons not proved guilty. Why, then, does tho 
practice survive ? Men of refined and sympathetic 
natures do not ordinarily become officers of tho 
Law, yet policemen and sheriffs are obviously not all 
brutes. Why do the more civilized ones among 
them tolerate brutality, as they obviously # do ? It 
is not a question that it can be answered in a few 
words. We merely suggest hero that police work 
m some American communities Ins degenerated 
into a species of gang warfare, in which the police 
gang dilfeis from the other gangs not so much in 
its methods as in being on better terms with the 
constituted authorities. 

It is clear that wo luavo not yet reached tho 
point where wo can do without police. Probably 
eren a corrupt and brutal j>olice force is letter 
than no police force. If there is <a remedy, for tho 
third degreo and similar violations of law; and 
justice, it will involre two measures. Additional 
machinery must be set up 10 safeguard pn.-onen>’s 
rights— perhaps a public protector as well .is 
a pubiic prosecutor. Some cities already have 
public defenders, though wc do not hear of their 
defending anyone agnm^t tho thin! degree. ScvoRdJy 
police service must Ixs made attractive to men of 
intelligence and integrity. One would like to 
hear from the American Bar Association on there 
points. Certainly wc cannot rely mum th«* jaluc 
to iv^pcet the law* unices those who enforce the 
law* also rvqxrct it. 
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Humanizing War 

Last month we published a short comment 
on President Hoover’s proposal to exempt 
foods-hips from blockade from The Century. 
In the same paper, the writer concludes by 
saying that we cannot humanize war. The 
only way abolish the suffering that it involves 
is to abolish it altogether : 

Enough for the internal inconsistencies of Sir. 
Hoover’s suggestion It is. of course, in certain 
circumstances possible to limit the horrors of war. 
Where a given instrument or method of warfare 
would be sure to increase the suffering almost 
■equally on both sides, while at the same time it 
would not help to bring the war to a decision- 
agreements are feasible which have a fair chance 
of being respected. It was this condition that made 
it pos-ible, for example, to outlaw dum-dum bullets : 
and which reasonably assures that prisoners of war 
are not killed or tortured. It is the. same prospect 
of equ-ditv of gain that makes possible the discus- 
sion of mutual reduction of naval armament. 

This prospect does not apply to Mr. Hoover’s proposal. 
A dominantly industrial nation, with a moderate 
navy and a large standing army, would stand to 
gain appreciably, perhaps vitally by it ; an agricul- 
tural or fully self-contained nation, or one ' -ith a 
large navy and a small array, would relatively 
lose by it. The proposal woul 1 allow the effective 
use of armies but not of navies. It would, in fact, 
make naval superiority alino-t worthless. 

There are practical objections to the plan which 
need not be expanded. It could easily lead to the inde- 
finite prolongation of a war. It would permit the 
diversion of a large part of the agrricultural popula- 
tion of a warring country into munitions making. 
It would raise serious problems in regard to muni- 
tions ships masquerading as food carriers. It would 
enormously reduce the effectiveness of anv ‘econo- 
mic blockade’ against an aggressor nation. Such 
blockades are provided for in the Covenant of 
the League of Nations ; and they would perhaps 
be required to give effectiveness to the Kellog pact - 

A food blockade is not aimed specially against 
women and children. It is aimed at a nation as a 
whole and women and children suffer along with 
men. It is deplorable that this should be so. But 
is it any more deplorable than the direct shooting, 
gassing and bayoneting of men trenches ? And 
does Hr. Hoover believe that it is possible undem 
modern conditions to have a war in which women 
and children will not suffer 0 

When will statesmen finally acknowledge that 
“civilized warfare” is a grewsorue . contradiction. in 
terms, that our only hope lies, not in tinkering with 
the mles and regulations, but in abolishing the 
game itself? The next real step in that direction is for 
the Senate to ratify our signature to the World Court 
protocol, embodying the Rdot formula 'Failure to 
ratify would now be without a shred of excuse. If 
, we, who are always lecturing Europe on its duty, 
cannot consent to settle our own international dis- 
putes by judicial means, before the only permanent 
court that exists for that purpose, then Europeans 
may be excused if they dismiss all our talk of 
world peace as pious hypocrisy. 


The Fascists and the Erring Landlord 
The absentee landlords were a great factor 
in the French Revolution. They were a 
nuisance in Ireland. They are becoming 
common enough in India, too, in these days. But 
in Italy, they deal drastically with landlords 
who neglect their duties. Dr. JIario Menotti, 
who owned a large estate has been dispossessed 
on the ground of neglecting it. TVe publish 
extracts from the decree and some comments 
on the procedure, from The Countryman, a 
monthly paper devoted exclusively to the 
interests of the countryside : 

“Whereas, for the past six years the owner. 
Dr. Sfenotti, has gone abroad, constantly travelling 
in different distant countries, so that for long 
periods it has not oeen possible to get in touch 
with him ; 

■'■Whereas, it has been definitely asceit lined 
by enquiries on the spot that it is solely due to 
the neglect and indifference of the owner, conse- 
quent on his continued absence and lack of 
interest, that the estate has fallen into a most 
shocking state of neglect, left to the tender 
mercies of a muddlesome administration, and 
yielding no appreciable returns from the agricul- 
tural standpoint, while the agricultural workers 
of the district are driven, by lack of adequate 
lands available for cultivation, to a permanent 
state of agitation, constantly endangering the 
social peace of that small locality ; 

■ “Whereas, this normal state ef affairs, evidently 
injurious to the private interests of the owner, and 
still more so to the public interest, is anti-economic, 
anti-social, anachronistic, in entire contradiction with 
the vast, renewing and vivifying activities which 
the Fascist Government firmly desires and pursues 
in the interests of the individual and still more 
in those of the public and of the nation, with a 
view to ensuring more profitable return and 
larger yields from agriculture, and is morever, 
in striking contrast with the duties implied by 
the wise legislation, on agricultural land reclama- 
tion, which make it a civic duty to reclaim inch 
by inch the national soil, so as to secure more 
scientific and profitable farming ; 

“Whereas, faced by such a deplorable state of 
affairs, the political authorities cannot look on 
passively at the impoverishment of . large and 
important estate, which could, under wise manage- 
ment. earn a very big income for its .owner, and 
which cannot therefore he a matter of indifference 
to the. economic life of the community with 
whi r h it is connected ; 

“Therefore in accordance with article 7 of the 
Act of J8G5, on administrative litigation, and of 
article 3 of the Communal and Provincial Act 
sanctioned by Royal Decree of 1913. we hereby 
decree that the Hon. Orsolini. Cencelh shall act 
as administrator of the estate in lieu and place 
of the delinquent owner. . 

The law authorising the action which has. 
been taken is more than twenty years old. hut 
no Government before . Mussolini’s wa« strong 
enough or sufficiently independent to enforce it. 
Estates .in Sicily and Rovigo have been similarly 
dealt with. 
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Indian Public Finance 


Posts and Telegraphs 


Present and future 
New taxation. 

It will be convenient to begin a study 
•of the Indian public finance with the 
Indian budget. After several years, new 
taxation proposals have been made and they, 
- therefore, deserve a special scrutiny. In 
justification of the taxation proposals, it has 
been said that there have been recurring 
deficits since 1927-28 when the actual deficit 
amounted to Rs. 2,21 -lakhs, which, however, 
was entirely met from the Revenue Reserve 
Fund specially created for the purpose ; in 
1928-29, the deficit amounted to Rs. 1,06 
lakhs, which wiped off the balance of the 
Revenue Reserve Fund and left an uncovered 
deficit of Rs. 32 lakhs ; in 1929-30, a deficit 
of 1,56 lakhs was averted by a wind-fall in 
the shape of a credit of the same amount 
'from the German Liquidation Account In 
actual fact, it will thus appear that in one 
only out of the last three years, there was 
an uncovered deficit of Rs. 32 lakhs, which 
Is not very much, considering that the annual 
budget is in the neighbourhood of Rs. 130 
•crores. 

The real justification of the taxation 
•proposals must therefore, be sought more 
in n consideration of 'the expectations of the 
future than of the happenings iu the past. The 
Hon’ble the Finance Member has summarized 
the anticipated gap to-be filled in 1930-31 
4is follows : 

Deterioration in the main Commercial Rs- 

Departments, Railways and Posts lakhs 

and Telegraphs . — 99 

Essential new services and demands 1,46 

.Net addition to interest on dead weight 
debt 

Special provision for bonus on Postal 
Cash Certificates 

Increase in the provision for the reduc- 
tion and avoidance of debt 

Budget deficit for 1929-30 


Against which the net . estimated 
improvement on the main revenue 
heads is only 

Total gap to le filled 


1,07 

83 

°7 

90 

5,57 

5 

A52 


It is rather surprising that no steps 
appear to have been considered for effecting 
an improvement in the financial condition of 
the main commercial departments. Taking 
the smaller of the two departments first, 
the Posts and Telegraphs, the situation 
seems to be growing worse every year. 
In 1927-28 it showed a loss of Rs. 4‘/2 lakhs, 
which was increased to Rs. 29 lakhs 
in the succeeding year mainly due to 
two facts : (i) the reduction in the rate 
for foreigu telegrams was not counter-balan- 
ced f>y a corresponding growth in traffic and 
(2) the effect of the revisions of pay and 
other concessions to the staff was under- 
estimated. In 1929-30 and 1930-31, the loss 
is- estimated at Rs. 50 and Rs. 48 lakhs. 
Obviously a commercial department, woitby 
of the name, which runs - at a recurring loss, 
should' take steps either to increase revenue 
or cut down expenditure, so as not to cause 
a recurring burden to the general taxpayer. 
But it is' disappointing to find that this 
aspect of the matter lias not been considered 
at all. 

Railways 

On a proper consideration, the working 
of the Railway Department does ' not appear 
in any better light Sir George Schuster is 
entitled to credit for bringing oat in its true 
colours the real nature of the contribution 
made by railways to general revenues. This 
contribution amounts to less than 1‘* per cent 
on the loans raised for railway purposes. 
Government are now making a provision at 1*4 
per cent annually for thereduction or avoidance 
of debt Railways, therefore, pay less than 
their proper share of the cost of the amor- 
tization of the public debt far from making 
any contribution in aid of general revenues. 

It is pertinent to remark here that in his 
first budget speech Sir George Schuster drew 
attention also to the fact that the commer- 
cial departments were not charged previous 
to 1929-30 with their share of the loss, 
estimated at Rs. 59 lakhs in that year, which 
the general revenues suffer through the tax 
free concession attached to certain portions 
of the rupee debt. Thus the prosperity of 
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Indians Emigrants’ Conference 

The first session of the Indian Emigrants’ 
Conference was field during the Easter 
holidays along with the celebration of the 
Silver Jubilee of the Guru hula at Brindavnn. 
In the absence of the elected president — 
Swami Bhawani Daynl Sannynsi, who had 
been sentenced to two years simple imprison- 
ment with a fine of three hundred rupees 
on account of his propaganda work in 
connection with the Satyagraha movement, 
Pandit Benarsidas Chatcirvedi had to work 
as the President of the conference. Sw.ami 
Bhawani Dayal Sannyasi had, however, taken 
care to write down his speech before he 
'went to jail and this speech was read out 
by the acting President. 

Messages from Indians abroad : — A large 
number of messages were received from 
Indians abroad, prominent -among them 
being Raja Mahend ra Pratap, Kabul, Afgha- 
nistan ; Mr. H. S. L. Polak, Secretary Indians 
•Overseas Association, London; Mr. D. G. Satya- 
t deva, Secretary Arya Pratinidhi Sabho, Natal ; 
Mr. Daljitlal, Secretary Arya Pratinidhi Sabha 
Mauritius ; Kuraari Dharma Devi, Secretary 
Ladies’ Aryasamaj, Pietermartizburg ; Secretary 
Aryasamaj, Dui ban. Secretary, Ramagyan 
Sabha, New Castle, Natal ; Secretary, Yuvak 
Mandnl, Sea-Cow-Lake ; Secretary Young- 
men Aryasamaj, Durban, and also from 
•several individuals like Mr. Vishnu Deo 
and Mr. R. Parmaslnvar of Fiji Islands, Mr. 
O. Ram Tahal, Mr. Garib Khusyal and Mr. 
S. L. Singh of South Africa. 

Besides prominent Aryasamajists who 
had come to take part in the Silver Jubilee 
of the Gurukula several colonial students 
were present in the Conference. It is to 
be noted that about twenty colonial students 
are reading in the Gurukula Brindavan itself. 
Two colonial students had come from 
Jwalapur Mabavidyalaya and one from 


D. A. Y. College, Dehra Dun and another 
from Madras Swami Swatantranand and 
Swami Shankaranand who had worked in 
Mauritius and South Africa respectively 
were also present. 

Summary of Swami Bhawani Dayal’s 
speech : — 

Indians Overseas Conference was the 
first of its kind in India. Though it was 
wellnigh hundred years when the Indian 
emigration began — it was in 1834 that 
Indians were first sent to the colonies as 
indentured labourers— yet no attempt had 
ever been made here in India to hold a 
conference to discuss the -problems of 
Indians abroad. The organisers of the Silver 
Jubilee of the Gurukula Brindavan deserved 
their thanks for having given them that 
opportunity. 

The speech contained grateful references 
to the sacred memory of Justice Ranade, 
who was the first Indian leader to recognise 
the importance of the problems of Greater 
India, and Mr. Gokliale, Rev Doke, Mr. 
Pearson, Kaka Rustomji, and Maganlal 
Gandhi, who had, in their lives, done 
immense service to the cause of Indians 
abroad. Names of those who gave up their 
lives in the Satyagraha movement in South 
Africa were mentioned and an appreciative 
reference was made about the services of 
those by whose efforts the indenture system 
was abolished. 

The speech was divided in half a dozen 
parts the religion 1 * condition of 
Indians abroad, educational facilities for 
colonial children, the social, the economic 
and the political condition, returned emigrants 
and the future of Indians overseas. 

The .first part of the speech referred 
mainly to the condition of Hindus, who bare 
settled abroad and the work that has been 
done for them by the Aryasamajists. Swami 
Bhawanidayal admired the latter but requested 
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remarked hero, bytho ,f 

Department are able whon savings are 
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a recurrent saving the Army w p 
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come under rev • tajnlio „ proposal^ 
form Tim Subject matter of a i ‘‘rd^articlC;^^ ^ 



Indians Emigrants’ Conference 

The first session of the Indian Emigrants’ 
Conference was held during the Easter 
holidays along with the celebration of the 
Silver Jubileo of the Gurukula at Brindavnn. 
In the absence of tho elected president — 
Swami Bhawani Dayal Sannyasi, who had 
been sentenced to two years simplo imprison- 
ment with a fine of threo hundred rupees 
on account of his propaganda work in 
connection with the Satyagraha movement, 
Pandit Benarsidas Chaturvedi had to work 
as the President of the conference. Swami 
Bhawani Dayal Sannyasi had, however, taken 
care to write down his speech before he 
■went to jail and this speech was read out 
by the acting President 

Messages from Indians abroad : — A large 
number of messages were received from 
Indians abroad, prominent -among them 
being Raja Mahendra Pratap, Kabul, Afgha- 
nistan •, Mr. H. S. L. Polak, Secretary Indians 
Overseas Association, London; Mr. D. G. Satya- 
. deva, Secretary Arya Pratinidlii Sabha, Natal ; 
Mr. Dnljitlal, Secretary Arya Pratinidhi Sabha 
Mauritius ; Kumari Dharma Devi, Secretary 
Ladies’ Aryasamaj, Pietermartizburg ; Secretary 
Aryasamaj, Diuban, Secretary, Ramagyan 
Sabha, New Castle, Natal; Secretary, Yuvak 
Mandal, Sea-Cow-Lake ; Secretary Yoimg- 
men Aryasamaj, Durban, and also from 
•several individuals like Mr. Yislmu Deo 
and Mr. R. Parmashwar of Fiji Islands, Mr. 
O. Ram Tahal, Mr. Garib Khusyal and Mr. 
S. L. Singh of South Africa. 

Besides prominent Aryasamajists who 
bad come to take part in the Silver Jubile.e 
of the Gurukula several colonial students 
were present in the Conference. It is to 
be noted_ that about twenty colonial students 
are reading in the Gurukula Brindaran itself. 
Two colonial students had come from 
Jwalapur Mahavidyalnya and one from 


D. A. V. College, Dehra Dun and another 
from Madras Swarai Swatantranand and 
Swami Shanbaranand who had worked in 
Mauritius and South Africa respectively 
were also present. 

Summary of Swami Bhawmii Dayal’s 
speech : — 

Indians Overseas Conference was the 
first of its kind in India. Though it was 
wellnigh hundred years when the Indian 
emigration began— it was in 1834 that 
Indians were first sent to tho colonies as 
indentured labourers— yet no attempt had 
ever been made here in India to hold a 
conference to discuss the 'problems of 
Indians abroad. The organisers of the Silver 
Jubilee of the Gurukula Brindavan deserved 
their thanks for having given them that 
opportunity. 

The speech contained grateful references 
to the sacred memory of Justice Ranade, 
who was the first Indian leader to recognise' 
the importance of the problems of Greater 
India, and Mr. Gokliale, Rev Dobe, Mr. 
Pearson, Kaka Rustomji, and Maganlal 
Gandhi, who had, in their lives, done 
immense 'ervice to the cause of Indians 
abroad. Names of those who gave up their 
lives in the Satyagraha movement in South 
Africa were mentioned and an appreciative 
reference was made about the services of 
those by whose efforts the indenture system 
was abolished. 

The speech was divided in half a dozen 
parts the religious condition of 
Indians abroad, educational facilities for 
colonial children, the social, the economic 
and the political condition, returned emigrant- 
and the future of Indians overseas. 

The .first part of the speech referral 
mainly to the condition of Hindus, who h-sro 
settled abroad and the work that has w e 
done for them by the Aryasamajists • 
Bhawanidaynl admired the latter but requested 
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them to change the methods of their 
propaganda work. Ho was definitely against 
irritating criticism of otticr faiths and 
ndviwd the All-India Aryan League to take 
lip the work of foreign propaganda m their 
hands. Only those who were authorised by 
the Sarvadeshik Sablia should he helped by 
the Colonial Hindus to preach among them. 

The speech contained a brief surrey of 
the condition of Indian education in 
Mauritius, British Guiana, Trinidad, Surinam, 
Fiji Islands and South Africa. It urged 
upon tho Indian teachers the necessity of 
emigration to the colonics with the purpose 
of devoting themselves wliolely ”"1 “ h 
to the. ^%°SmSSco of Indian 
re’rnacSl for through these vernaculars 
alone could they preserro their culture and 
individuality. T 

Educational mstitotans ^ 

oolSl students. The Gorukub Brindaran, 
that had been domt; Jt 

direction, deserved then thanks, i 

teacher of tho Ourukul^ rk 

abroad to Fiji lslanas hfld stn rtcd a 

among Fiji , 0 s"„d their children 

movement among them to sene U](t rfe|lt 
to India. That was their Lc)p and 

• direction and ( education among 

sympathy. In ‘ho nei to he fullest 

co-operation between followers of 
different faiths. 

Indians "broad tvcr^evolv.ngj ^ 
social order cnhre'y in 'India Interdining 
prevailing nt hom ® * cven inter-mam ages 

was Tory common „„d Christian; 

between Hindus, Jt5"™i icc tionab!c. That was 
were not "“"“^-SToilt of the or. of 
tho ono good that name ^ sys tem had 
tho indenture system. I jn Ulp co lomw and 
received a fatal “0 taM thing known 

r"; ,n as rC unio n nc!i ability. 

Sb and Fast Africa ^"“S"een able 
their eaate people . at boii^ motl , crl a„d alter 
ti^aSKme „„ hc 

Economic c °” d ,£° dieters and barristers 

Bsr 2SS - 

tin cc cJa " 


labourers. Hie Indian traders were to be 
found all over flic world, some of them liad 
prospered wonderfully well and were in no 
way inferior to white traders of any colonv. 
Those agriculturists who possessed enough 
of land were quite well-to-do but the 
vast luajoutv of tho labourers were living 
from hand to month. Skilled Indian labourers 
had excited the jealousy of the white men 
and in most of tho colonies these whites were 
trying their utmost to get rid of their brown 
competitors by all means, fair or foul. Inc 
time had come when the Indian labourers 
must organise them solves by establishing 
trade unions in all the colonies where they 
had gone in large numbers. 

Political conditions in Greater India 
differed to a certain extent in different 
colonies. In Mauritius they had succeeded 
in returing two membess to tho Legislative 
Council on common franchise. There we 
two Indian members in the Trinidad Legist 
tive Council. Ceylon had one and the Fedc • 
Council of Malaya one Indian member. Their 
people in Kenya were fighting for a common 

Jml Mr. llamcbandra deserved tlieir I'M* 
SSSStS .beW'&.ivo'conneil on 

the franchise issue. Africa was per- 

Thc condition m South Airiea 1 {)]|) 

haps the worst of !,,L TI ‘ 1 f er | ^ P n jgofi n nd 

Union wero deprned of '®te nmv j W n 

cron the municipal fancbi c 1 ^ d Tliprp rl . 
taken away tljoni their hanc • ct ,icni» ' 
several Indian owned Papers m ,,,, 1 , 1,0 

nnrl tllCV WPTO trying ™ 
opinion in political matters. ^ JV „ S flnd 
The Indian Opinion, the J ^ u(h A fricn. the 

the African Chrom clr J) m0 eml. Ihr 

Kenya Vaily M T „„ um yila Jlcmld 

Tanyanyda oyin aa I t]lc 0j»Tlfcir 

S d n"ef:r“orkfortl,eemvoot Indian, 

nbroad , Vdioml Congress - bail been 
The Indian enneuu , . overseas 
frj'ing to help the - J n \,lo to 

„,-fara, pok,. We mt bail nW , o „ 

place the work to “ k ( lhc libcralln" 
of Greater !.<» 

A ”{, d „ h5 £'ft^"™br™r. ( J «"»' 1 
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and that was the evil of coratnunalism which 
had unfortnaatcly ^ eea making it? way in 
the colonies during recent years. For 
example the Muslim League of Fiji passed a 
resolution demanding seperate seat for the 
Indian Mahommedans in those islands ! That 
the mentality of communalism will, if allowed to 
develop unchecked, prove fahit to their cause. 
He had one request to make to religious 
missionaries going abroad and that was that 
they should not meddle in political affairs. 

Returned emigrants The returned emi- 
grants suffered considerably in India. A 
number of them wero treated as outcast and 
were not allowed to take part in social func- 
tions. Some of these left their villages and emi- 
grated to such unhealthy places as Matiabrux of 
Calcutta where they had been waiting and 
waiting in vain for some free steamers to take 
them back to the colonies. He would strongly 
ndviso the returing emigrants not to come 
to India for permanent settlement They 
might come here to see the motherland and 
their relatives for a short period of time 
but it was absolutely inadvisable to leave the 
colonies for good. 

The future of ladians eversea? Sw a mi 
Bhawani Dayal drew a bright picture of tho 
future of Indians abroad who number about 
25 lakhs and who had made remarkable 
progress in several directions. Socially they 
were going ahead, their economic condition 
was improving and an appreciable number 
of them were faking intelligent part in 
political matter s. There were to be found 
among them able councillors, millionaire 
merchants, enterprising journalists, efficient 
doctors and clever barristers. Indians living 
abroad were the ambassadors of India 
and the world would judge their 
country through these representatives of theirs. 
Every effort should therefore be made to 
make them their worthy representatives so 
that they might keep the flag of Indian 
culture flying m Greater India. 

The Servants of India Society, that had 
deputed its president Right Honourable Y. S. 
Srmivas Sastri and its members Messrs 
Kunzru, Kodandn Rao, Vaze and Tiwari deser- 
ved their heartiest thanks. The problems of 
Indians abroad had nothing to do with party 
politics in India aud they must all co-operate 
among themselves for that sacred cause. 
Any differences due to political complexions 
of the workers would prove fatal to their 
cause. Mr. Polak had been doing very use- 


ful work for them in England. The Indian 
Imperial Citizenship Association of Bombay 
had been doing its work in its own way 
though there was considerable room for im- 
provement in its method of work. They 
ought to be specially grateful to the Hindu 
of Madras, the Leader of Allahabad the Daily 
Mail and the Chronicle of Bombay aud the 
Modern Review and the Vishal-Bhnrat of 
Calcutta for giving publicity to their cause 
from time to time. 4 

Indians overseas and the present move- 
ment in India : — Mahatma Gandhi was fight- 
ing for the freedom of the Motherlands 
Indians overseas could very well take a 
pride in the fact that it was among then i 
that the Mahatma spent twenty-one years 
of his eventful life and that the. weapon of 
Satyagraha was first tried in Greater India. 
But along with that legitimate pride the 
Indian overseas had a duty to perform. The 
fates of India and Greater India were bound 
together and they could not be separated. 
Indians abroad must try their utmost to help- 
the movement for freedom at home in every 
possible way. 

Resolutions : — Half a dozen resolutions 
were passed. The first resolution con- 
gratulated Swami Bhawani Dayal, the elected 
president, on his admirable work in Bihar 
regarding the S.ityagraha movement and his 
consequent incarceration at the bands o£ 
the bureaucracy. 

The second was in support of the struggle 
being carried on jn Kenya and Fiji for 
common franchise. It appreciated the step- 
taken by the three elected Indian members 
of the Fiji Legislative Council. Grateful 
reference was made to the services of Mr. 
Saint Nihal Singh who has been fighting, 
persistently for the rights of Indians in 
Ceylon. 

This resolution was moved by 3fr. Shri 
Krishna Sharma, who has been in Fiji for 
three years. 

The third resolution was about the 
necessity of propaganda for Indian culture 
in the colonies. Swamis Shankaranand and 
Swatantranand spoke on this resolution. 

The fourth contained a request to the 
educational institutions in India to give 
special facilities to the colonial Indian 
students. 

This was moved by a Fiji student Mr. B. D 
Lakshman of D. A. V. College, Dehra Dun and 
supported by Syt Narayan Swami President of 
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wrilf anything to me, and the only thing 
tlmt ho writer is, ‘I have got no information 
on this point* In four ways losses 
have fallen upon in o— First, my mujra is 
none ; secondly, the pnrganas of my home 
UruUtn) are gone ; thirdly, what I have spent 
lout of my own pocket) in the Deccan wars 
is com* ; mid fourthly,— what is worst of nil — 
my son’s affairs have hdon ruined. Although 
these considerations do not reach his mind 
from my writing, yet I cannot help apprehend- 
ing these misfortunes. 

He (».c.. Ram SJmgh) does not give me 
news of the happenings and sayings «t the 
Emperor’s Court (concerning ns). Send me 
news— what is anywhere said about mo ? 
Have my exertions in controlling the affairs 
of those fiubahs in such times been reported 
to the Emperor or not ? What lias His 
Majesty remarked about mo ? Write all 
in detail.*' (Folio UJf).|* 

VII 


As for Snwni dm Singh, who occupied 
the gadi of Jaipur from 1G9P to 1743, his 
influence on history was even greater than 
that of the Mta Rajah (his great-grandfather), 
ns ho occupied a pivotal position* during the 
20 years (1720-1710) when the Mnrnthas 
sapped the foundations of the Mughal empire 
nnd his action decided the result Of him 
Tod writes— . 

"As a statesman, legislator, and man ot 
science, the character of Snwni •»« Singh is 
woithy of an ample delineation, which would 
correct our I too low) opinion of the genius 
and capacity of the princes of Raj pu tana..... 
For such a sketch, the materials of the 
Amber Court are abundant..., eg., tic 
Kalpa-dnnm or miscellaneous diary, nnd the 

109 annas Jai Singh Ka." 

Rut Court biographies and bardic eulogies 


’ * The complete series of letters to and front 

lii Sin" i in Persian, which I possess, outfit to be 
printed n$ a valuable original source of Indian 
history. 


are not records. The scientific historian 
requires State-papers and eentemporan' 
official fetter,, and diaries. Of such document 1 : 
relating to Snwni Jai Singh’s times th p 
Jaipur archives have as yet yielded a poor 
harvest. A thorough search should he ni.ri 1 
among the papers belonging to the private 
families in the kingdom, particularly fl |p 
descendants of his officers, for record' 
relating to him. Then only can a worthy 
biography of this great Rajah be written. 

In the mediaeval condition of society. 
State-archives often did not exist, and even 
where they have survived, they are usually 
surpassed in the extent and importance 
of their contents by private family records 
ns Yon Ranke pointed out Jong ago. 

He wrote in the preface to his monu- 
mental llHonj of (hr Popes : 

“The freedom of access (to the treasure s 
contained in the Vatican) which I could lint e 
wished was by no means accorded to me- 
in the flourishing times of aristocracy, 
more particularly in the .seventeenth century, 
it was customary throughout Europe for the 
great families, who had administered the 
affairs of State, to retain possession of some 
of the public documents. .. A large part of 
tho State-papers, accumulated during their 
administration,... constituted a part of the 
family endowments. Tims, to a certain extent 
the private collections of Rome may be 
regarded as the public ones.’’ 

Tho truth of these remarks lias been con- 
firmed by the wonderful success ot n later 
worker in exactly the same field, Fr. von 
Pastor, by tapping all the family archives in 
Rome, as well as the Vatican records, to 
which Ranke had no access. Even a trans- 
cendent historical genius like Ranke failed 
to giro fulness and finality to his History 
of f he Popes , because he could not open 
theso closed treasuries of information to 
which liis happier successor, Pastor, un* 
given access half a century later. 
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'Hjg Sarvadesln'fc Sabha, and Syt Shriraniji, 
•Governor Gurubula Brindavan. 

Tho fifth resolution contained a warning 
to the returning emigrants while the sixth 
condemned the ship " companies for their 
criminal negligence towards the comfort and 
convenience of the deck passengers. 

The, seventh, resolution urged the necessity 
of closer connection and regular co-operation 
between the colonial students in India and 
those who take interest in the problems of 
•Greater India. 

In' his closing speech Pandit Benarsi- 
das Chaturvedi referred to the admirable 
work being done by the Aryasamajists in the 
iiold t f education, but ho strongly condemned 
coiumunalism that was being introduced in 
the colonies. Ho had a complaint to make 
against those institutions in India that receiv- 
ed considerable fiuancial help from colonial 
Indians and yet gavo no facilities for colonial 
children. Tho Aiyasamajists, ho said, lacked 
true missionary spirit and their preachers 


• uot P re P ared to risks like the 
Buddhist and the Christian missionaries. They 
had uot a single Arya missionary in India 
who could take up the work of foreign pro- 
paganda as vigorously as Rev. J. Vf. Burton 
of tho Australasian Methodists Mission was 
doing in different parts of the world. In the 
end he thanked the organisers of tho con- 
ference for having given them an opportunity 
to put their caso beforo tho ludian 
public. 

The first session of the Indian Emigrants 
Conference was only a small affair and 
Swami fihawani Dayal's enforced absence 
reduced its impoitanco considerably. Still 
a good beginning has been made aud the 
next conference may prove a successful one. 
There are not many people intezested in the 
problems of Indians abroad aud it will take 
some time befoic the Indian EmiguntA 
Conference can make its intluence felt. Till . 
that time tho workers iu tho cause must 
carry on in spite of all difficulties. 


SOME AMERICAN VIEWS ON THE BRITISH EMPIRE ETC. 

... . „ from tmeriem Sf caking of China. .Mr. Clo-o s»id Sun Yaf-Son. 

The following cuttings from A men cat ^i 10 i,.„ kvome tho «od of tho XaiionalKt juiiy, 

tinners will bo found interesting . vras peihans the pivuic'-t enemy of the lintrai 

* . . .. ,,t„»«i,«W ,i 10 Empire and did mom to hasten its d.vfmo linn 

Cliamcfcriainff s'* . magnificent J r, n -A any ono mmi. . . , 

expressions of the Pnwo Jlmisterof (m at uni. n jf ,] H . pmileco of oxlra-tomtoniihty h not w'en 
who zocently . visrtc<I onr dw«*. f vp by PniW Stale*. China, wdi ir-rind the uaht 

Gnu k, pastor of St. Jatnck® Calbwral. Mwtw . to lot Aiueticaat h»e and trade w Litton. tU 
S night in a sern on at tho ' Carixoho Lhuren fJV akcr said. . 

nV St Paul the Apostle. Coloml*u> A\emio and ife referred to Jaixui’s* statement at the uxejit 
Sixtieth Street, that Premier MacDonald did ort x’ocific Conference on international ulalitm that 
n f 0 America for disarmament for Gnat Britain j a}Mn „,}] cvjn'ct an adjuMinont of the Amctiren 
’«or dSnSent for tho 1’n.kM States and for im ' ulcra , 1(m ^ of 10-U. Japan fed; that unitrf 
Smother nations that threatened Britain s supre- ciiina will stand Wm.J her ia rcrentmeat of this 
micv ” act, ho raid. 

• „ .* iTi.fnn rfneo Mr. CJo-e. who-o mil mean » Jo-cf AVaAinuton 

Hero are some views of Upton oiwi. jj a ]j. M i<i tho Philippine foil JiM^\m»a<xl uuffir the 

-* ... „„.i r~.i ..tvqi, tiio tiovcraor (i^noiai 

*j**\h'V Jio 
tin' t*est-nattiicil j i . n 

Urange. , ,iorev.sNi^.»~ -•' i-'-Tj- , a j 0 j tiio white m the ; world, i.ut sai l Uu'ir dt-jioMtiMVi would U' 
-within tho generation and «w w soured if Conans* did not lix a u«>f.mt«* date for 

man’s domination of tho mim. decline lfi cir indcpendem'. 

. J as >our .father Thl , N r ,t,.d, Vic. roy in India aUo "main 
SiWSS SJBSni k!» P .m b> to l)CaUtiful speeches.” 

ho declared. 



Civil Disobedience in India ' 

Chronicls of Principal Events 

[March 4 [Mahatma Gandhi’s letter to Lord April 2 Pandit Motilal Xehru’s gift of his 


Irwin • delivered to him by Mr. 
Reginald Reynolds. 

„ 6 Sardac Vallnbhbhai Patel arrested 
and- sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment for disregarding an 
order of the District Magistrate 
prohibiting him from making 
speeches. 

„ 7 Lord Irwin replies to Mahatma 
Gandhi’s letter through his Prirate 
Secretary. 

„ 12 Mahatma Gandhi begins his march 
to the sea. 

„ 13 Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta, the Mayor of 
Calcutta, arrested on a warrant issued 
by the Burma Government for making 
seditious speeches at Rangoon. 

„ 15 Hartal in Calcutta on account of 
the arrest of Mr. Sen-Gupta 

„ 16 Mahatma Gandhi announces that 
civil disobedience may commence 
all over India under the direction 
of the local authorities. 

„ 19 Trial of Mr. Sen-Gupta at Rangoon. 
He refuses to take part in the 
proceedings. The police charges 
the crowd which assembled in 
front of the Court. 

„ 21 The "Working Committee of the 
Congress authorizes Provincial 
Congress Committees to start 
civil disobedience in all provinces 
under their general direction. 

i. 22 Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta sentenced to 10 
days’ simple imprisonment 


Allahabad house to the Congress. 

„ 6 Salt laws broken by* Mahatma 
Gandhi at Dandi. Salt laws broken 
all over India, particularly in 
Bombay and Bengal. The arrest 
of Mr. Ramdas Gaudhi, — Mahatma’s 
third son, Seth Manilal 'Kothari 
aud other leaders. 

„ 7 Mr. Narimau, Durbar Gopaldas 
and other leaders arrested and 
sentenced to varying terms of 
imprisonment 

„ 8 Congress office at Bombay raided 
by the police. Many arrests made, 
among the arrested being Seth 
Jamnalal Bajaj, the Treasurer of 
the Congress. Salt laws continue 
to be broken in Bombay. Mrs. 
Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya collects 
more than thirty thousand 
rupees by selling contraband salt 
in Bombay. 


„ 9 Leaders of the Civil disobedience 
movement at Delhi arrested, among 
the arrested being Mr. Dcvadas 
Gandhi, the youugst son of Mahatma 
Gaqdln. 

,, 11 Students of Calcutta violate the law 
of sedition by reading pioscribed 
literature at College Square in 
Calcutta. Students’ leaders arrested. 
Meeting dispersed by force by the 
police. They assault passers-by 
indiscriminately. 

12 Mr. J M. Sen-Gupta, the Mayor 
of Calcutta, defies the law of sedi' 
tion by reading proscribed literature 
at Cornwallis Square and is arrested.. 



MAHARAJAH RAN/IT SINGH 
Supposed to have been a page from the horoscope of 
Naunihal Singh 
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Dominion Stains For, India 

By ASHOKE CHATTER.JEE 

L OXDOX, and the rest of the world taking However, now that everybody concerned lias 
any interest at all m India, have disavowed all intentions of taking any such 

passed through somewhat ^ exciting "premature" or unwise step the Indian leaders 
•days during the last few weeks. Now that at least will have no doubt regarding the 
the whole thing is over, one wonders why issues confronting them 
there was so much excitement over that Personally speaking, I see very little hope 
slight matter of a Viceregal declaration of India’s getting Dominion status, a 
in India. The sum and substance of his gift from Britain within a short time. The 
declaration was that Britain still had its faith attitude of the “die-hards” as well as of 

unshaken in any empty promises that it had the “liberals” is quite definite ; and nothing 
made in the past to the Indian people. Empty short of a real crisis will induce them to 
promises because, as everybody with any change their mind. What sort of a crisis 
knowledge of law knows well enough, a will bring about this change of mind is a 
promise which will be fulfilled at or within no difficult question to answer. Frankly, I 
•definite time is no promise at all. Britain’s do not think any large scale disturbance, 
promise to give India Dominion or any other even though fully civil and non-violent in its 
status is no more hopeful than the words of the nature, will help matters much For, Britain 

polite highwayman who said, ^ while helping might find in such disturbance an opportunity 
himself to his victim’s purse, “Allow me, Sir, for finding more employment for the idle 
to borrow from your goodself a few paltry Britishers as soldiers, police or officials m 

sovereigns.” Sitting rather far away from India. Ever since the dawn of history, 

India, 1 wondered why serious and experienced statesmen have found a cure for trouble* 
politicians were worrying themselves so at home in foreign wars. The political waters 
much over that expression of Lord Irwin, of Britain are extremely troubled at the present 
What now inspiration did they find in the moment and a large scale disturbance in 
Viceroy’s words to instil life into India’s faith India of any ‘kind will be politically as useful 
in Britain which, to be paradoxical, had been as a foreign war to British statesmen. Theie- 
dead since before its birth ? fore, even if we assumed that mas* civil 

Over here in England, it all appeared like disobedience were practical and possible, such 
a mock rehearsal of some fight that might <a development might not be wholly nmvel- 
bp fought hereafter between the parties over come to British statesmen. With the coining 
the Simon report. It gave a chance to the of the latest modifications of the National 
Liberals and the Conservatives to show Unemployment Insurance, unemployment ha* 
their fangs to any among the Labour Party become the most acute problem in Britain, 
who thought India should be given Dominion both financially and politically. Indian states- 
statu*. They snarled and spat so well how- men should keep this fact in mind while 
ever, that, the Labour officials lost no time in discussing the future nationalist policy in 
giving a thoroughly conservative interpretation India. If the Indian nationalists could make 
to the words of a Conservative Viceroy of the British feel that the number of their 
India. Some thought Labour tested the unemployed bore a direct relation to India's 
strength of the opposition by means of this feelings of friendliness or otherwise towards 
false “alarm”. Others, lion over, saw in it a Great Britain ; then, no doubt the British 
concerted attempt by all British politicians, people will see the moral necessity of nr— 
Labour, Conservative or Liberal, to create a taring to our great country, its freedom, 
smoke screen to obstruct the clear vision of The only kind of pressure which will pres- 
the 1020 Congress. The Indian leaders might convincingly on the British imperialist I’arlia- 
get muddled and hesitate to take any decisive ment i* the pressure of necessity, and 
step, if they were not sure that Britain was. Indian statesmen must demonstrate __ to that 
not after nil giving India Dominion status, body their ability to increase or diminish the 
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lumber of British unemployed at their 

v, \i re t of alia study should bo made of 
die economics of British employment and its 

-?y ‘'To roust’underetaud clearly how many 
BritislTworkers depend for their living upon 

ma t\’es m electncal goods, paper, machinery; 
locomotives, electrical g jjach item in 

of particular k'nds. etc . 1 • Britain must 
the list or ndm simports^ro ^ (o „ 
bo carefully analy ;t represents. 

number of men whose laoour ^ ^ bc 

Once wo know this boycott effee- 
able to use « ie 1" , choose those items of 

lively. We can nta) c « bovcott , which 
British-made importe f „ urabcr of workers 
give employment to a » tbc congress 

in Britain. For «l ,s importers and 

should approach the in India and 

distributors of tnese = lies of similar 
request them to jot their supp ^ somc thcr 
goods from Am«m», l e [cronc o to Britain, 
industrial count ^ 'organize credit for turns 
Congress can men o boycott movement 
who thus help 0“ 1 ° frora countries otlicr 
by importing 

than Great Britain. - n thi$ sys t cn iatic 

Boycott carried o effective weapon 

manner l' 1 ’ 1 ,. “Laiencc ; lor, it will give 
than civil d'sobc !d« mo nloro troops, police 
Britain no chance to ® , mlin Tbls boycott 
„ r blackleg labour v o jod that nrea t 

will be kept op d url " B t self-government to 
Britain will opt e ^ c heap revenge 
India. As wo ta " 1 ,,„ y extraordinary 

gainst Great Britain. t) country ami 

Jove or preference tor any come buy 

ns wo must ^“Vods, wc can alway s 
certain kinds of ^ tore, g ^ctcd buying from 


Keep the 


British producers by India hanging before 
the British Parliament This may stimulate 
them to recognize the path of virtue as the 
easiest to traverse. 

It might be said that as most of the 
large importing houses in India are British, 
this method of boycott will be hardly fruitful. 
But I do not think so; for many largo impor 
tmo- houses are Indian and almost all large 
distributors are Indian. If there is any credit 
difficulty to be surmounted in bringing 
round the distributors to observe boycott, it 
is something which all Indian banks and loan 
offices may attempt to get over with the 
help of the Congress. Self-government will 
surely mean a new era of prosperity for all 
Indian enterprise large or small, individual 
or joint ; and therefore. Congress will not 
tind it difficult to mobilize the sympathy of 
both labour and capital for carrying out 
boycott , .... 

There is only one difficulty. It lies within 
the Congress. If the Congress is at all to lead 
t m country to Swaraj it must cease to he a 
clique, however Inigo, and become really and 

to“n„ot be /rce K 

t ! ,C, ‘ ^Lt'bine of Indian nationalism since 

London : 

November 21, lh‘Jlk 
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made to sacrifice their very life-stuff in order 
to maintain an ample supply of saw-dust for 
the gigantic Doll. This equipment, a great part 
of which is meaningless, serves merely to 
fill up time and space for the purpose of 
giving tho idol an imposing appearance of 
amplitude. Life is being constantly bled 
white merely for swelling the girth of that 
which is not life and which is even against 
life. We have grown used to the. fact, and 
accept it as inevitable, that countless men 
and women in ever-growing numbers are 
being deprived of the fulness of their life. 
This is not done for the sake of life's own cause, 
as with the neuter bees who accept martyr- 
dom in the service of their hives, but to 
produce profits that like lava streams lick 
out tlie living skin of the earth 

It is known that n four hundred per cent 
profit was made in Bengal during 
war timo in some jute factories for the 
sake of which innumerable individuals were 
made to live an unnatural life in 
surroundings which are ugly both in their 
physical and -moral aspects. It is an insult 
to humanity when the defenders of faith 
in behalf of tho Organization-idol compare 
tho amount of the wages which the mill-hands 
now earn with their income in former days. 
It is a part of their impious creed to believe 
that money can compensate for curtailment 
of personality. This is what I may call 
the desert mentality, which congratulates 
itself on the glitter of its interminable sand, 
not knowing that an acre of green grassy 
land is more precious than its blazing 
effrontery of sterility. 

And we know what an amount of cunning 
is exercised by the money-mongers to cheat 
the starving peasants of their legitimate dues. 
As they are kept ignorant of the market 
value, it is easy to play a waiting game 
against them. This was specially so during 
the war when exportation was stopped, and 
these cultivators were compelled to sell their 
crops below cost price. And yet when in- 
dividuals who are fully human and produce 
food are driven to famine, the organization 
which sucks blood and grinds bones is 
fraternally helped by another organization 
named administration. They publish forecasts 
of the jute crop in order to enable their 
kindred to realize the wisdom of the proverb, 
that knowledge is power, that to be fore- 
warned is to be forearmed. Such a pious 
frame of mind is luxuriously cultivated in 
the present civilization which, holding 


& 

humanity cheap, offers its best devotion to 
the Machine. 

Let me give here an illustration whose 
significance is generally overlooked. The 
Western governments have their own highly 
paid legal advisers and advocates whose help 
is necessary for carrying on the administra- 
tion of law, the language of which is full 
of obsolete archaisms and most clumsily 
technical. In a dispensation, wherein machines 
are important and numerous, legal codes 
have to be highly complicated. It is useless 
for us. to grumble against this ; but what 
strikes me a.-> a sign of the most fanatical 
loyalty to the Lifeless is the fact, that tho 
servico of this learned advocate is secured 
for the organization called Government and 
we pay for his salary, while living individuals 
who are sensitiie to pains and losses are 
left to their own poor devices to come out 
whole from the meshes of law or safely to 
accomplish their journey through the heart- 
breaking maze of legal pathways. They say 
that they have their system of law before 
which everybody is equal. Such praise can 
only be reserved for God’s sunlight, not 
merely because it is universal, but because 
it is simple ; because it does not require the 
help of a professional interpreter to explain 
it, the next moment to be contradicted by 
his professional opponent, leading another 
professional man to a conclusion which may 
be very learnedly inconclusive. In fact, the 
uncertainty of justice which is the inevitable 
consequence of the most difficult and complex 
technicalities of law, has made our Law' 
Court an unlicensed gambling hall in which 
the chances of success most often lean towards 
the rich. 

The complex system of law, the progeny 
of an inordinate bigness belonging to the 
non-living, which is unable to carry its 
burden by its own inner power of adjustment, 
bas a most disintegrating effect upon a 
society which once was simple because it 
had the unity of life. The conflicting forces 
in a living society maintain their equilibrium 
by the help of the unwritten convention 
which becomes organic in the memory of the 
race. The immensity and the technical 
character of this written legal code only 
prove, that the creative principle in the 
society to which they belong is inadequate ; 
that dead additions are being continually 
made to the social limbs till their proportion 
lias far exceeded that of the life system ; 
that an elaborate and painful arrangement of 
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men, is unique even among the romantic 
annals of the East. The portraiture and the 
setting are formal and testify more to tlie 
superlative craftsmanship of the artist 
than to his psychological insight I shall not 
quote the contemporary and unflattering 
description given of the great Maharaja by 
Baron Hiigel, for the portrait as painted here, 
has nothing in common with that description. 
It is the prototype of the bazaar versions and 
the ivory paintings of Delhi aud Amritsar, 
which came m vogue during the later years 
of the 19th century. Baron Hugel, after des- 
cribing the “Lion” as “short and mean 
looking”, “most ugly and unprepossessing 
man” in the Punjab, goes on to remark that 
"as soon as he mounts his horse and with 
Ins black shield at Ins back puts lum on Ins 
mettle, his whole form seems animated by the 
spirit within, and assumes a certain grace 
of which nobody could believe it susceptible.”* 
The rise of the K balsa was the result of 
military organization, aud organized valour 
and during the brief and dazzling period 
of its glory the Sikh court never seems 
to have attracted the versatile artists, who 
were then busy all over the Punjab, working 
at the courts of smaller principalities, the 
greatest and the - most famous being of 
course the court of Raja Sansar Chand 
Katoch of lvangra. Kangra itself was 
incorporated in the Xhalsa State in 182S 
—a logical result of a momentary weakness 
on the part of the amiable Raja Sansar 
Chand, wiio solicited the help of Ranjit 
Singh against the persistent assaults of 
the Gurkha array. Ranjit Singh was 
above all a great military leader, who did 
not have suflicient time to cultivate the 
liner graces of life. Art and literature there- 
fore did not flourish or reach the same 
degree of development as amidst the peaceful 
and more congenial atmosphere of smaller and 
more secluded States. It was the period when the 
great Hindi poets of the 17th and the ]Sth 
centuries were being largely read ami illustrat- 
ed all over Northern ( India. The court art 
of the Sikhs *.eem:> to have been more or 
le**s left unaffected by this phase of the 
general movement. The court art of Ranjit 
Singh never ro»c above a certain level of 
technical skill aud formal accompIi\hinent 
The freedom, the feeling, the pervasive sense 
ofpovtiy — characteristic of Pahari pjiutings'are 


* Uwjil Sin jh ’by Sir I.eiiel Griffin. w.*\*u. 
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totally absent The page from the horoscope 
of the unfortunate graudson of Ranjit Smgh 
illustrated here is about as good an example 
of the achievement of the painters at the 
Khalsa court as found anywhere else. 

The picture has none of the subtlety of a 
good Moghul portrait, sucli as the one by Cfii Ira- 
nian (illustrated on page -14) a celebrated master 
of the court of Shall Jahan While the Sikh 
portrait gives no clue whatever as to the 
remarkable personality of Ranjit Smgh, the 
* picture by Rai Chitraman, as the artKt is 
described in the inscription, is an e\tra- 
ordinanly beautiful and vivid portrait ot 
Shahzada Muhammad Shall. There is. ot 
course, no comparison between the two 
pictures. I have mentioned them togothu 
merely to show the conti ast between a mastei- 
piece of portraiture, achieved by the use ot 
a few deft stiokes of the line and the woik 
characterized by the most careful and meti- 
culous attention to detail and decoration 
Clntraiuan is primarily interested in the 
character of hit. subject and achieves Ills 
object by means of the most economical and 
restrained use of his wonderful draughtsman- 
ship. The whole temper and outlook bl lift* 
two pictures are completely diflercut While 
the portrait by Chitnim.m is characteristic 
ot a period when Moghul art had reached 
its zenith, the picture of the KliaRi court 
marks the stage when Indian painting had 
completed the cycle of evolution and won 
about to disappear completely as serious art 
altogether. 

It is remarkable that the last creative 
period of Hindu painting should have reached 
its highest achievements towards the end of 
the 18 th an 1 the beginning of the 19th 
century when the country was passing 
through an unprecedented period of strife, 
intrigue and political humiliation. The great 
masterpieces — the Gni'iirdhaiwlhnrtm and the 
liasamamlnl. of the Jaipur Polhihhnnn were 
j>ainted by Sahib Ram at the court of the 
weak anil supine Maharaja Rr.it ip Singh. 

It seems also that tlio Jaipur school exercised 
a remarkable influence over the courts of the 
small principalities of Kathiawar, the produc- 
tions of which have not yet been studied. 

Painting in India appears to have W»n 
universally cultivated at royal court * at hast 
More the day*, of the Moghul*, up to about tin* 
middle of the 1‘flh century. The court of Poona, 
when the dominion of the P« >*h\ras had been 
fully e>tabli**hed, produced wane ruiurkabR 
picture^ which have not yet received the 
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attention dno to t licit). Minor but interesting 
olWioott ol Hindu painting which tlnurislu-d 
towards tin! end of the IStli century at tlw 
courts of Matin and Orclilia Imvo been dc»- 
enlied by ms ebon here. I reproduce (on pngs 
;,oi purposes of comparison two pictures 
of a gcmiino folk-art fiom a Mujarat. manu- 
script wliicli was Completed ill bamvat lb. I 
-as:n \.M.) Tho pictures illustrate the i state 
of painting in (Jujarat at the beginning of 
tl,/ lSItli century and arc taken from a .lain 
romance called Sri)Uila-Itai copied b^ 

Illuiayavijiiya, tbc disciploof Oulabvijaya 0am 
c pupil of 1’ad.naviiaya Cam. tbc celebrated 
,, .... described in the colophon of the 

This art of manuscript illustration is 
? . 'll . SL.t from the court art that was 
cultivated^ in the States of Rajputana and the 
cultnaten , m ,lcr, moro naive, in a word 

Punjab... ‘t's ’’‘"'contrasted with tho more 

S and accotiiplishcd products of Jhc^ 


various schuok of court painter*. One of 
tho pictures 'illustrates one of the many wed- 
dings in which Sripal, the hero of tho romance, 
indulged. It convoys a vivid idea of tho manners 
in vogue in (Jujarat in the beginning of the last 
century. The other picture depicts a storm. 
Tho conception of a double-storied boat 
armed with heavy guns provided with what 
appears to be a cabin is distinctly interesting ; 
as is also -the conventional method of depict- 
ing tho surging waves of tho sea in the 
right-hand corner of the picture by arcs of 
a circle as compared with tho use of gentle 
curves to depict the placid waters in the left 
hand corner.* 


* I am indebted to Lal.i Sita Ham of.Keiuuu* 
for tho peimission to . rem-oduco the 
ltanjit Singh : to. my fnend Km Krishna Ita l for 
tho beautiful picture by Chitwman ; to Mum 
Maltaraj Hamsvijaya .Ii of latan foi the Jam of 
tho manuscript .'vipala-fias. 


Aryans in Eastern India in the Kigvedie Age 

Bv p R op. HARAS CHANDRA CHAKLADAlt. m. i. 


n.Vvod, has been greatly diminished by recent 
JS ifopkins/piscliel and Geldner having 
nn diffeient ground* shown reason for 
believing that the Rigveda, at least m great 
mrt was composed farther oast, m the 
-Unjjiyadesa, which admittedly was the homo 
of the later Vedic culture.” The Rigveda is 
very poor in geographical data, as may natm- 
allv be expected in a book of hymns to the 
"ods Of the mountains, only duo finds direct 
mention the llimnvant, or the abode of sno«, 
and the peal; Mujav.ant is referred to nnbreetb. 
Soma being spoken of as Jtanjmala or 
crowing on tlie Mujavant It is onlj tiie 
rivers that find mention in any number, 
as they wero esteemed as deities, , 
probably to the immense benchts confern 
by them on tbo Vedic Aryans. 

Judging from tho streams names I m » 
Rigveda. , wo observe that while tbo in 

of S tbo Indus system like the I MoWo o t 

tributaries— but faitner easi, in - ^ occur but rarely in tho Hv "r cr 

or tbo region a /. roU pJ remnrks, “The Samurai! occurs freuucntjy jmd >' •> 
’lortacc oftlm Pmiab al tltetomo of the par credence (XaMama R. V. II. 


t”PISS=: ! I 

was u ", kn0 .''" tavo confined tl.eir activities to 
believed tc ' “ . but tho hymns tliem- 
Wcstevn India . 0 . t0 . s |,ow that 

selves provide amp spread duriug tbc 

tho Rigyedic Aryans ] 0 o{ Nortllcnl India 

epoch througbout tlio ^ Kortll .„. cs tern 

fro pi the Ba 7,°f„ “1 » m l that Eastern India 
Frontier .and beyond, ami n o ^ in the 

or the P"* h '5^ di„ e „ptotho Eastern 
Vedic !>•«' ^ tho seers of the hymns. 
Sea, u "' a ? ir S' Jhce it must bo borne m mind 
In tho *'*‘ 5; offers „„ evidence to show 
that tho KigvcO d Illdia through tbo 

that tbo .Aff- 1 "” nnr was tbo centre of 
North-wester ^ oxtre me west of India 
Kigvedie cuRuroi d by y, e Indus and 

„°t ill tbo con_t > t ^ in the Madbya- 

ils tributaries about tbo Sar.isv.atl. A. 
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\io c.iniiiii ;i;,;h'U wlicn it ili.iiiiws .is .ib-iml. 
Y.isk.i's iilciitilication of tliu S 11.011111 wit i the 
Imllts which, us wo li.ivti shown nhoi’o, tillios 
osuctly with tin.' onlur of oiillinor.itioil. 

This gr -up of seven livers is ninny times 
referred to in the Rittvodn. The very lirst 
vei-so of tlie A ’inli-lilli hymn of winch the 
liftli sots forth tlie above enumeration, says 
that tlie uimh or water-courses are seven m 
number in each of tlie three worlds. 
Thus it say-, "Waters tlie worshipper 
addresses to you excellent praise m the dwxdliiiK 
of tlio institutin' of tlie rite ; they "owed 
|,y sevens tlirough die tlireo worlds etc. 
(V Vt 1 ) Tliero can, therefore, bo no 
doubt that wherever in tiio Rifivcda tlie seven 
rivers are referred to, it is these seven that 
have been brought together into « group by 
the ltigvcda itself, as Saynna (on It, \ . i. 

,'tc) points out whenever ho has an 
occasion o comment upon these expressions, 
ami we have certainly to reject the inclusion. 

lie IS 

hardly to bo pointed out tl a the wor 

in the oxpvcsmoii ' ®"^any S refcned to, 

■ | llC “mthil” to do with the Indus and there- 
luivo notlnnL , . f th soven rivers m 

foro wo .uccd notseck o ^ ro{crs to thc 

lll ° 1 “rivms not by the single oxpiession. 
seven rivciss n« t a i argc variety 

f which bear the very same 
„[ ter ns all o , vc luve ,„,,/a m.hjah, 

Tm,ta »ntmiah, sapta pmmtak, 
'"f or indirectly, apto 'mtamh. 

.sap la iiMW/mw. ^ nahi'ih, etc. all of 

M p I" s "‘m|'’"m Ca n , ‘tho seven rivers,’ namely, 
wliiell equally mean i Rjgvcda itself ; 

those grouped together^ ^ ,« 

hone? « » . am l the most important in 
forming the i hrst a. Icfcnc d to in 

tins proup of • , tw j CPi i )U t 

the B'R'Si’;:,™ . and it is hut reasonable, 
ianumerah e t „j loloo fit s course was well 
to think “Wy 0 f t ho Kigvcdic hymns. 

•' kn “r*“ ‘passago in the Higveda (VIII. 21 , 

' . nl.J-Tso wmta ‘•iiiillnmi is used to 

mean'bii the' country or countries about tlio 


seven rivers* like the phrase l f/nnyay'ini 
t/Itovi/t,' as explained by .Sayana. The above 
hemistich where the phrase occurs, may to 
translated, “Thou (Indra) that dost rescue (uv 
fiom thc wickedness of tho Ifiksa (or Raksa-af 
and of tho Arya in tho countries about tlie 
seven rivers/’ and it may he observed that 
even hero .sup la .s imlhatah is not necessarily 
a proper name but simply refers to ‘the 
country watered by thc soven rivers/ extend- 
ing from tlie Gauges to thc Indus. Though 
tho expression sapid sindhavah occurs only 
once in the ltigvcda in this sense, it might 
have been more commonly used in oidinary 
speecli, so that by outsiders like the ancient 
Iranian* tlie name mpta-simUm or its Iranian 
version, Ilapta-Uendu came to be used as a 
designation for India as known to them, 
when the Vendidad (I. 10) which shows the 
earliest use of tlio name, was written. 
Leaving aside tlie fanciful speculations of 
scholars about tho progressive colonization 
of tlie sixteen countries named in Vendidad, 
we can only be sure that at the time this 
portion of tlie A vesta was composed, Hapta- 
Jlnuht was a general Iranian appellation 
for Aryan India, and from the Brahmnnas 
it appears probable that in India itself there 
were settlements of Asura worshipping Aryan 
tribes, who boro closo affinity with the 
ancient Iranians in their language, religion 
or customs. The Salapalha la alumina (a.111. 

S ° 1) tells 11 s that people with A sura- customs 
did live in the Ptaohya country or intern 
India, so that it is likely that the country 
of Hapta-Hcndu or Sajila-siml/auaJi included 
eastern India also, especially as tlio hastern 
Ocean into which the Ganga pours its wateis, 
was well known in the Rigvedic age, at least 
to tho wandering ascetics of that period, tlie 
Mhih\ „ Tl , 

AVe arc told by a hymn m the irig'tua 
(X. 130) that long-haued, yellow -lobca 
ascetics bearing the designation of -«««/'* 
traversed the whole width of India from tho 
eastern to the » estern ocean, from the Ml 
of Bengal to tho Arabian Sea. thus 
read in this hymn : “The mum wt'» ’ 
(verily) the steed of tlie wind and is tiw 
comrado of Vayu. tlio Wind-God, being urg^ 
on bv the gods, It aids In bolh t/ii ^ t/o<a » 
Ihe Endow as udl as the irps/rrw.” , 

Tlio next succeeding verse also s-pcass 
the wanderings of tho long-haired f 11,11 \ 
untrodden paths through forests 
wildernesses. “On the tracks of the Apsar.i- ■< 
of tho G.indharvas and of tho wild be. s 
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travels ^ the long-haired (Muni). Knowing 
everything that is knowable, he is the sweet 
and most delightful (of all).” 

Other features of his inner character as 
also his outer appearance, besides his 
wanderings, are thus delineated in the three 
verses (X. 136,2 4) that immediately precede 
the two quoted above : “The Yatarasana 
Mums (ascetics who live on the wind) wear 
yellow unclean garments, they follow the 
course of the wind and they have verily 
become gods.” “Inspired and exhilarated by 
. our Muni-nature (mawie-yena), we have 
mounted upon the winds. Our bodies (only) 
no you see, oh ye mortals. Through the firma- 
ment flies the Muni, .seeing all things. The 
Mum is the beloved friend of the gods, one 
•and all, for devoted service to everyone of 
them.” 

The king of the gods, Indra himself, is 
the comrade of the Munis according to 
another hymn of the Rigveda (YIII.18,14) and 
the Aitcireya Brahmana (VIII. 15) assures us 
that Indra is the friend of everyone that 
wanders. Another Rigvedic hymn (YII. 56,8) 
compares the shaking of the trees as the wind 
blows against them to th6 agitation of a 
Muni, evidently when the latter is in an 
ecstatic raptuie. Now, bringing together 
all these characteristics we observe that the 
Muni is the predecessor of the later Tati or 
Banuajala and like him his business is to 
wander from place to place, wearing long 
unkempt hair, robed in yellow or brown 
vestments, spreading the • religion of the 
* eda,— the worship of the gods, of each of 
whom he has thus become a devoted friend 
V'Uhha hitah) ~ by» his intense lo^ e and devout 
service of the gods lie is often thrown into 
a condition of ecstasy when his body shakes 
and trembles like a tree with the wind. The 
Munis move with the swiftness of the wind 
and wander through the wilds and forests 
following paths trod only by wild beasts. 

I ho Muni with his constant peregrinations 
and devout service of the gods is invested 
with superhuman and mystic powers, so 
much so that the long haired Muni is 
belie\ ed to be a beloved comrade of the 
dreadful god Rudra with whom he drinks 
from the same cup of poison (X. 136, 7). The 
w oi-ship of this much-dreaded god who is 
not a \ery piomineut figure in the Rigveda, 
appears to have spread in the later Vedic 
period far and wide over the wdiole Aryan 
region, which evident^- included, at the time 
<'f the Athaiva-veda, the country near the 


Eastern Sea where, as we have seen, the Mum 
had gone, and perhaps settled, in the Rigvedic 
age. 

A verse of the Atharva-veda thus addresses 
this fierce and terrible god who is addressed 
there as Bhava : “There is no distance for 
thee, nor hindrance for thee, 0 Bhava, at 
once thou lookest over the whole earth , 
from the Eastern, thou simtest m the 
northern ocean” (A. Y. xi 2,25) This shows 
that the worship of Rudra with whom 

Bhava is identified in the hymn from which 
we have quoted here, was well-established 
throughout the Yedic regions from the Nor- 
thern ocean (the Sea of Aral or the Caspian 
Sea) up to the Eastern ocean or the Bay of 
Bengal This same Atharva-veda hymn (A. Y. 2, 
14 and 16) also brings together Bhava and 
Savva which are different local names of the 
same deity as explained by the Satapatha 
Brahmana (I. 7 3, 8) which tells us that 
Sana was a name for Rudra among the 
Eastern peoples (the piarhyas), and Bhaia 
among the Bahikas in the western Punjab. 
These two names, however, do not occur in 
the Rigveda This no doubt indicates that 
the worship of this deity had -pread and 
developed among the Aryan people m the 
north and the east during the period betweeu 
the Rigveda hymns and the Atharva-veda, 
earned evidently by his devout worshippers, 
the Munis who had the hardihood to drink 
with impunity for the same deadly cup as 
himself. 

It is necessary to consider m some detail 
the character of tins Yataiasana Muni, the 
early pioneer of Aryan colonization. The 
character with which the Rigveda invests the 
Muni, is associated with him throughout the 
Yedic literature, and we find him as one of 
the eailiest preachers of Yedic religion and 
culture. The Yatarasanas are described m 
the Taittiriya Aramjaka (I. 23, 2) as one of 
the three kinds of Rishis that formed one of 
the earliest creations of Prajapati, the creator, 
and in the next succeeding chapter, the same 
Ajanijaka (II. 7, 1) tells us that these 
Yataiasana Risis were Si amanas or ascetics 
who Ihed m chastity abstaining from sexual 
indulgence (ut lUivamanthinah) ; then other 
Rishis approached for bciug taught a means 
wherewith to purify fhemsehes from sin. 
The Upanisads describe the Muni as the 
person ‘who knows the self.’ “Knowing the 
self,” says the lit ihrnhn anyahopanimd (IY. 1, 
22), “they did not wish for off-pring. ‘What 
shall we do with oflspring,’ they* said, *we 
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will) Iiiivu tliK self and ttio world (of llralima) r 
a\ui) they having men uhovo the desire for 
sons, wealth anti now worlds wander itbuiU 
its mendicants." Tim Dlinmuisutrus givo thy 
title of Muni to poisons in thy fourth stage 
of life on whom it was incumbent to wander 
and hold up before tho people by their own 
character ami conduct, the highest ideal of 
Aryan life. Thus Ynsisthn in his Dhanna- 
sutra (Ch, a) quotes several ancient verses 
one of which declares that “the ascetic {Muni) 
who wanders about at peace with all creatures, 
forsooth has nothing to fear from any living 
being.’* A past am I u (II. 21) also quotes an 
ancient ver»e : “lie (the Pur'maja or Muni) 
>hall live without a tire, without a house, 
without pleasures, without protection. Kemain- 
ing silent and uttering speech only on tho 
occasion of daily recitation of the Veda, 
begging so much food only in the village 
as will sustain his life, ho shall wander about 
caring neither for this world nor for heaven.” 
Tho fact that both Yasistha and Apastamba 
quote from older works with regard to tho 
life of tho Muni, shows that tho traditions 
about tho Muni wero very ancient and in 
fact, were those of tho Itigvcda, and from 
this Muni, in a diiect lino of descent, were 
derived tho Munis and Vat is of tho Jamas, 
tho Si'umauas of the Buddhists, ' and tho 
Jut Has And others of the orthodox Brahmanic 
Church of whom wo read in the Jaina and 
Buddhist literatures. -The high character of 
the Muni as .given in tho Bhagavacl-gitn 
(If. 6Q etc.) is very well known. 

Like the Muni, tho Brahmcharin also 
wandered about tho Aryan domain including 
the region ' near tho Eastern sea, as tho 
Atharva-veda (XI. 3, 0) tells us : The \ edic 
student {Bruhmucharw) goes kind ed with fuel 
? -i.ii.s_- i,;..,ooir with tho black 


kamiilh). clothing himself with 
anfelopo skin, consecrated, long-bcirded , ho 
goes at ouco from tho Eastern to the 
Northern ocean, having grasped tho worlds, 
again and again violently shaping (them). 
This long-bearded Jlmhmaekann here re 
nnt immrcntlv a young student, hut ono 
who 'has devoted himself to Vodio studies 
without entering tho Weholilm's stage of 
life, and such Bralmiachanns or F.lrivraj.xs, 
as tho Apmlnmljo Dlmriua-siilia (II -I) 
calls them, travelled about throughout the 
Aryan region from tho eastern extremity 


near the Bay of Bengal up to the Xortliem 
sea which is probably fo bo identified with 
tho Caspian Sea or tho Sim of Aral, and 
this need not appear impossible, .seeing that- 
Y/ihlika or Bactria was well known to the 
seers of the Atharva-veda (V. 22,7) and that, 
as we have already seen before, the worship 
of the god Jtudra had already .spread to the 
Northern sea. As regards the Eastern ocean, 
there cannot be any doubt that the Atharva- 
veda (IY. 2,1 ; V. 22, II etc.) which knows 
Anga and Magadhn and the haunts of the 
tiger whoso habitat is in the swamps about 
the mouth of tho Ganges, was also very well 
acquainted with the Bay of Bengal. 

From what has been said above, if will 
be evident that the wandering ascetics who 
were called Munis were journeying over the 
whole of northern India, even in the early 
Yedic age ; tho Vatarasann Hum's who wcie 
remarkable for the pure and chaste life 
they led aud the severe austerities they 
practised, appear to have taken a leading 
part in these wandering expeditions and to 
have traversod the whole of the country 
later times calls Aryavarta, 


that Manu x 

tho extensive region that stretched from tho 
Western to the Eastern ocean. The fact 

that these two oceans had become known to 
tlie seers of tho Iiigveda demonstrate very 

clearly that the Vedic Aryans could not 

have remained shut up in a narrow region in 
the Xoi th-west. of India during tho ccnturios 
that the hymns of * the Rigveda wcie 
being composed, but that they, at least their 
pioneers, had already travelled to, and 
perhaps settled in, _ the farthest extremity 
in tiio East. There * can, therefore, be no 

doubt that the process of Aryan settlement 
in eastern India up to the Eastern ocean, 
had been going ou for some time when tho 
Rigveda hymn which, according to Jvatyayaiia, 
was contributed by seven Vatnrasana ascetics, 
was composed and sung. By the time of 
tho Atharva-veda which, as we have seen, 
shows a more intimate acquaintance with 
the eastern regions, the- occupation of Eastern 
India must have - been completed. * 


* The matter has been fully discussed in Hie 
author’s Aimn Ocrn mtion of Knctcrn Indio* 
shortly to be published by the theater Iiulu 
Society. 
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■count 1 y for reasons of health and had been 
bidden by my physician to shun reading and 
writing, I, for oiico in my life, found the 
leisure to wander fiom town to town, from 
otto art collection to another and study 
both the masterpieces and tho environment 
m which those masterpieces were created. 


II 


Fully to appreciate the glories of Flemish 
art it is really necessary to have an idea of 
tho land in which their creators lived 
and worked, and of the stock from which they 
sprung. 

Flanders forms the north-west corner of 
Belgium. In physical features and racial and 
linguistic characteristics it is different from 
tho south-eastern portion of the country. Tho 
plain that begins within sight of the North 
Sea is so low tiiat in parts where Nature 
has not raised a barrier by piling up sand, 
in dunes or mounds, it is necessary to build 
dykes to prevent inundation. In this respect 
Flanders very much resembles Holland. 

The soil is sandy and needs to be heavily 
manured if it is to yield good crops. Lack 
of natural drainage also complicates tho 
problem of tillage. Any water not actually 
needed for cultivation must be removed, 
otherwise tho laud would become waterlogged. 

Incessant warfare with Nature has 
developed a hardy, somewhat phlegmatic type. 
The Flemish peasant worts from dawn till 
far beyond nightfall and is persevering. What 
is more, he is intelligent and resourceful. 
Had he not been so lie never could have 
survived, in view of tho difficulties ho has had 
to face through the centuries. . 

Tho language used in Flanders is akin 
to Hutch. Close association with Trench- 
speaking Walloons who live in the south-east 
corner of Belgium and sneak either pure 
Ficnch or a dialect (pafoi*) akin to Trench, 
has led to the absorption of French words 
and French culture*. 

Until compaiatively recent times Flamlcis 
constituted tho cock-pit of Europe. The 
people of this part tho Continent 


conqueror to those of another. 

During tho early Middle Ages, the leaders 
of contending armies professed the same faith 

Roman Catholicism. This circumstance "as 
no doubt responsible for the churches, cathe- 
drals, monasteries, convents and hospitals 
being spared. Each new conqueror indeed 
vied with the king or chieftain he had 
dispossessed, in lavishing gifts upon sacred 
institutions — upon extending, re-building and 
beautifying existing edifices and creating new 
ones, as a legacy by which his name was to 
bo remembered by posterity. 

This, then, was the atmosphere in which 
Flemish art was born. A master, surrounded 
hy his pupils, usually lived and worked at 
the court of his patron— Duke or Archduke 
or King, as the case might be. In some 
instances, the patron was only a merchant 
prince. 

Some artists did their best work while 
war was raging. A few of them actually 
participated in the fighting and exchanged 
the brush for the sword when opportunity 
offered or necessity compelled them to do so. 

In one case, as I shall describe later, a 
painter executed immortal works at the very 
hospital in which sisters of charity had 
snatched him from tho jaws of death and 
mused him back to health and , strength after 
ho had been wounded in battle. 

Religion sometimes served as an impulse 
to creative effort, and sometimes only as a 
motif for a background. Wordly considera- 
tions crept into the art and c\ on overlaid it; 
but tho religious atmosphere was seldom 
absent The desiro to please his patron may, 
for instance, bavo induced an artist to employ 
as a model tho lady "ho, at the moment 
found favour in the monarch’* eyes. In the 
finished picture, lionet or, tho courtesan was 
transformed into the .Madonna. 


m 


were those 

of "whom Caesar wrote in his Comma, tarns, 
before tho birth of tho Christ that the 
brave&t of these .me the Brfgno (Belgians). 
Liter, nations of Gallic or Latin origin in- 
hibiting tiio countries to the west frequently 
-contested the right to hold it with peoples 


ceding, it parsed from the hands of one 


The Flemish school of ait ically dates 
fiom the middle of the fourteenth century. 
Flanders "as at the tinio under tho sway of 
the I)oko of Burgundy. A scion of tho Trench 
ruling dynasty of tho day, ho had conio 
into power owing to the failure of male 
issue in the House of Brabant 

Artists had painted beautiful pictures 
before then and handed down their technique 
to posterity through tho pupils whom they 
trained, who in return, taught the cunning of 
tho brash to others. Until tho genius of 
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Hubert and Jan Van Eyck flamed upon the 
FJatnish horizon no one had however, 
impressed his personality upon his contem- 
poraries to the point of being aclaimed as 
a master or founding a school that would 
take the name of the land in which he 
had been born. 

Hubert, the elder Van Eyck, is generally 
considered to have discovered the use of oil 
as a medium for mixing colours. Whether 
or not lie actually invented oil painting, 
he certainly developed it to a high pitch 
of perfection. Jan (or John), who survived 
his brother by fourteen years, dying in 1410, 
was in the employ of Philip le Bon (Philip 
the Good), Duke of Burgundy. These two 
brothers laid the foundations of the Flemish 
school of art, distinctive from all others for 
its technique. 

The chef d' oeuvre of the Van Eycks 
was the canvas known as the “Adoration of 
the Lamb,” hauging on the walls of the Tenth 
Chapel in the Cathedral Church of SL Bavon 
in Ghent It is really a composite picture 
consisting of four paintings— three .upright 
panels above au oblong canvas . strechiug 
right across the three below them. 

The central panel dominates the group. 
The large figure, clad in rich robes aud 
elaborately ornamented is generally taken to 
represent God the Father. On the left panel 
is a representation of St John the Baptist 
in the vestments of a monk. On the right 
panel is the Virgin Mother. 

The side panels are really wings on 
hiuges which fold over the central one like 
shutters. The paintings on the reverse are 
by lesser artists and take the place of genuine 
ones that had been removed. 

The large oblong canvas depicting the 
adoration of the Lamb, from which the 
painting tikes its name, is a wonderful 
production. The Lamb, it must be explained, 
is a mystic symbol of the Christ Its signi- 
ficance lies in the fact that just as a lamb 
is slaughtered to protidc sustenance for 
human beings, so the Christ according to 
the Christian faith, permitted himself to be 
sacrificed to save all those who believed in 
biin from suffering from the consequence of 
their sins. In the painting the Lamb stands 
on an altar covered with red damask o\ or 
)'hich is placed a white cloth. From .1 gash 
in its breast a stream of blood flows into a 
golden cup. Angels kneel in an attitude of 
adoration at oi flier side ol the altar, while 


around them are grouped apostles, pope-, 
cardinals, monks, kings aud princes. 

Something like three hundred figures aie 
portrayed m the painting Each is so per- 
fectly executed that not only the attitude but 
also the expiessiou on a person’s face is 
shown. 

In the background have been sketched the 
buildings aud scenery of the city of Ghent 
as they existed at that tune This is a 
characteristic of the early Flemish school aud 
gives its work the added value of furnish mg 
correct historical data of the periods iu which 
they were painted as well as being master- 
pieces of art 

The “Madonna and St. Douatian,’’ anothei 
famous Van Eyck, hangs iu the Mu-ce 
Coramunale or Municipal Gallery of Bruges 
This picture, from the point of view of 
technique, is perfect. The light stream- m 
a shaft across the painting illumining 
the important figures, while leaving the 
details at the edge of the cauvas merged 
into the shadowy background. 

The work was commissioned in 1433 
by Georges van der Paele, wiio was the Canon 
of St. Donntian at the time. It wa- completed 
in 1430. Van Eyck, perhaps to please Ins 
patron, painted him kneeling at the right of 
the Madonna, with St. George, his patron Saint, 
in attendance. The artist did not spaie the 
Canon in transferring his features to cania- 
He painted hun m all Ins ugliues.-, even t<> 
a disfiguring wait His homeliness is, indeed, 
so mercilessly depicted as to make to the 
effect pathetic: for studying the \anous figures 
surrounding him, it almost seems that they 
are pitying him for his lack of grace and 
beauty and wondering at hi> temerity in thu- 
approaching the Madonna and Child. He. on 
the contrary, has an expression of eager de-ore 
that Ins offering be accepted. One can 
almost sec his pink features quivering with 
the exquisite pains of the fear that, they may 
not be deemed worthy of acceptance. 

At the other side of the Holy Mother 
stands .St Douatian, watching the scene. The 
Madonna occupies the centre of the pictiue. 
seated m a throne-like chair and holding the 
Infant Je&us in her lap. Judging fiom her 
general appearance ami the rich no-* of her 
attire. Van Eyck must have cho-en one of 
the ladies of the Court to sit a- his model. 
She is large and robu-t and nutuiely 
developed. She looks as if she might have 
walked out of the palace of the Duke and into 
the canvas. Everything about the picture 
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indicates luxury— tlie archisin tho background, 
the furnishings, tlio soft caipot in the fore- 
ground. 

It h impossible to describe tbo general 
elfect the picture lias upon a person who 
siues it for the tirst time. The tones me so 
rich, tin; light and shade .so beautifully 
distributed, that it bolds one speechless— spell- 
bound. . „ 

Xcar tin* “Madonna and St Donation 
bangs a small canvas prized by the Musft* 



Coinmunaloas its ™%r r '%ll’ s 'Z%t S '°nd 

It is a portrait of Ja» *■ j^ tin . “Conjux 
bears ,*t (omplcvit A,, no 1130 

’r“'S- („,y husband John completed 
Jftfm eJ » ' This picturo is valued by 
me Jiine.llo )■ - 00000 It was djeovered 

a linndrod years ago in tho 
Hrogcsfisli-marh-ot, and was secured for 
"moS nothing, its real value not being then 
. known 


r an Eyck 


Tho poi trait appears to come to life a' 
it is studied. Jt stands out from the cany 
moro liko a carved bust than a painting 
although in sketching the face lemarkably 
few lines were employed. It is full « 
character. One feels that this tliin-lipp c - 
lady with a wart on her cheek must haie 
kept a tight hold upon the domestic reins. 

This painting was lent by the Jirugc^ 
Municipality, a couple of years ago, to the loan 
exhibition of Flemish and Belgian masterpiece.* 
held at the Burlington Hon** 
in London by the AnfiW' 
Belgian Union. There were 
Jess than eight hundred 
exhibits, of which over one 
hundred represented the 
modern Belgian school; ana 
their total value was estimated 
at U 0,000,000 ( say BS 

13 .'), 000 , 000 ). 

A head of tho Christ 
painted by Jan Van Lye* 
is also on exhibition in the 
Musee Communal© of Bruges. 

'England possesses in- the 
collection of Sir Herbert 
Cook, a valuable Van Eyck, 
the ‘Three Marys at the 
Sepulchre,” by Hubert* Two 
very famous Van Eyck 
paintings are “Adam and Eve* 
and ‘The Adoration of the, 
Magi.” These were origin- 
al)/ executed for the Cathedral 
Church of St Bavon iu 
Ghent, but were removed to 
the Mus6o Royal do Peinture 
in Brussels. At least one of. 
them, if I remember aright, 
w as in Berlin for many year*, 
but was rcco\ered, and, * 
believe, returned to toe 
Cathedral which they were 
intended to adorn. 

Thero are one or two minor Van Eycks >“ 
the Mnsfo Royal des Beaux- A its in Antwoi|»> 
but including these and the ones alrcwj- : 
referred to, the important works of the | 
brothers might easily, I should think, 
counted on tho fingers of two hands. 


The next artist of outstanding merit 
tho Flemish school following the Van 
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ch tins md sci gw s lcquiimg expert help is 
necessity to keep the whole himbciiug thing 
togethei 'lhings tint ue of vital importance 
to om society should nevei become too 
ditbcult of comprehension for the avenge 
intelligence of the people Tor tint creates a 
piofound cl) asm between lifos need and the 
means of its satisfaction and in that gaping 
hole all 1 mds of mischief hud their lodging 
because it is bevond the reach of the entire 
nnnd of the people 

In India wheie the help of some spiritual 
philosophy lias always been claimed foi the 
O uidanco of life our society did e\olve a 
spontaneous irrigation system of culture 
w inch made this philosophy vcceasible to ev ery 
individual learned or unlettered by means ot 
hteiituro that was not only Irought to thui 
dooi but to their power of compu hension 
It is not only the springs of thought and lift 
that must have then naturil comtnumc ition 
tlic shoam that supplies all the necessaries of 
life— justice included— must have an easy 

flow tow aids the heart of the people I know 
it s not possible m u society if it grows too 


voluminous and the lungs given to it iro too 
feeble to «uppoit its o\ er*grovvtli , I know 
that in this condition it must make provision 
for expert help to manipulate tiie complicated 
apparatus foi artificial breathing, but these 
dead allies of life push their encroachment 
fnther and fuithei every day till one da 3 
death reigns supreme 

Those who cannot imagine that cmbzition 
can ever become simple in its material aspect 
are suie to question me as to what should 
be done This question expect* from its 
answer the means as to how a path can bo 
made though the wilderness should rem un 
untouched Of course I do not know If 
1 society chooses to grow non human m 
most of its aspects then it chooses to couit 
sudden death in a final break down The 
age Ins come which thiough its mord 
earthquakes Ins given warning to the pliers 
of dead thing*' that the chy of their prosperity 
has come to its close that the obstruction 
lias to be removed the w ly has to bo kept 
open for the chariot of now life to pass 
thiough its triumphal n atc 


AW, A Forbidden Fruit in The Indian Universities 
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T ilt, current apathy of our educational 
authorities to any scheme for Art 
education in our schools and colleges 
can be easily construed as an unholy 
conspiracy to leep Art out of all educational 
curriculum I he usuil apology for shutting 

out Art from our Arts coupes is furnished 
by the so c tiled excuse of financial stringency 
Hut tho hollowness of this excuse becomes 
patent when at tho time of the foundation 
of a now university no funds are allocated 
for a Department of Fine Art and the new 
University assiduoush apes and imitates the 
curriculum of exuding university with its 
so c died culture course — ( am Tine Arts 
It js convem6ntl> forgotten that in n course 
of liber tl education \rt Ins an important 
I lace and ‘ deserves adequate provisions 
The old stereotyped formulae of the courses 
of studies, arc bounded by the inevitable 


walls of fiteiatuie Science History Politic vl 
I cononn and tho Tangiuges which form 
the impenetrable barriers of our castles of 
learning into which gnphic oi the visud 
Arts cannot penetrate The obvious troth 
m the matter is that those who take upon 
themselves the duty of devising courses of 
studies in the schools or colleges do not 
regard Art is any tiling more than an expen- 
sive luxury to bo thought of only if a 
special endowment i* forthcoming from an 
educdional benefactor Fnormous amount 
of monev i* evpemled m the schools nnd 
colleges to pav for the staff to teach I item 
ture not only m tho foim of I ingmstic 
course* but a* a valuable cultural expression 
of the human mind at diilmnt periods of 
its history It i« cntirch ignored or for 
gotten that as a spiritual expression and 
ns a unique repository of human culture 
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wa* Roper van tier "Weyden. Ho was n pupil 
of the Van Eycks, and died in Brussels in 
1404. His greatest masterpiece, the “Seven 
Sacraments,” is to he seen in the Antwerp 
Museum. Though renowned ns a religious 
painter, he essayed considerable portrait work. 

Several of Van dor "Weyden's canvases 
are owned by American collectors. One is 
a lovely “.Madonna and Child,** belonging to 
the Huntington collection. Another is a “Port- 
rait of a Lady,” a treasured possession of 
Mr. Andrew W. Mellon, the Secretary of 
the Treasury in the United States President’s 
Cabinet. Still another, a “Portrait of an 
Elderly Woman,” a masterly production with 
clean precision of line, is in the collection 
of Mr. John D. Rockefeller *Tr. 

A picture that is highly prized by nil 
critics is van der Weyden’s “Li on cl I o d’Este,” 
the property of Colonel Michael Friedsnm. 
It was executed in 1440-50, while thenitist 
was in Italy, and has a tender touch that 
was unique in art productions up to that 
time. 

V 

Among Roger van der Weyden’s pupils 
was Ilans (or Jan) Mending (or Ilemmling), 
who died in 1496. His work was charac- 
terized by correct draning, great attention 
to detail, a pervading atmosphere of reverence 
and purity and richness of colouring. 
Always realistic in the treatment of his 
subjects, this artist stands in a class all by 
himself. No one has been able exactly to 
oopy bis technique. 

Memling is believed to have been a 
native of Bruges. At any rate, if tradition 
is to be believed, he made his way to that 
"town when he had been wounded almost 
unto death in one of the wars that raged in 
Flanders in the Middle Ages. 

Then as now, the ‘Opital St. Jean (Hospital 
•of St. John) existed in Bruges, and was 
conducted by nuns of St. Augustine Tliey 
saved Memling’s life. In gratitude, lie is 
said to have painted and presented to them 
the wonderful pictures now contained in the 
gallery of that institution, which lias become 
a place of pilgrimage for persons interested 
in art from all over the world. According 
to auother tradition, lie was commissioned 
by the institution to execute the paintings, 
aud was paid a fee for his work. 

The principal pictures are quite small. 
They cover the ends and sides of a reliquary, 
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a small chest shaped some what like Noah's 
Ark. It stands on a pedestal in a glass 
case in the centre of the gallery. 

The pictures arc descriptive of incidents 
in the life of St. Ursula, the daughter of 
a British king, who decided to devote her 
life to religious works. When her royal 
father sought to force her to marry a pagan 
prince, she fled to the Continent, accompained 
by thousands of devout Christian viigms. 
Going up the Rhine to Italy* bv way of 
Cologne and Basle, she was received in 
audience by Pope Cyriacus, w ho gave her 
his blessing Upon their return fiom Rome 
by the same route, however, the partv of 
virgin pilgrims was set upon and killed 
by the “pagan” people of the country through 
which they were passing. 

Memling depicted on the ends and sides of 
the reliquary, the landing of St. Ursula and 
her virgin attendants at Cologne; then 
disembarkation at Basle ; their arrival in 
Rome and their reception by t*e Holy 
Father : their departure from Basle ; their 
arrival at Cologne ; and their martyrdom, 
six pictures in all. He was always careful 
to put in backgrounds that would faithfully 
illustrate the very places at which the 
incidents depicted took place. He is, in fact, 
famous for his backgrounds, which were 
always distinct, in perfect^ perspective and 
clearly indicated. Iu the “Martyrdom of St 
Ursula” be was particularly careful to giie 
to posterity a true picture of Cologne of 
that day, the great cathedral being shown in. 
perfect detail. 

St. Ursula and the subordinate figures are 
all worked out with infinite patience. There 
arc thousands of figures in the various 
groups, and yet, studied through a magnifying 
glass, each stands out separately. As a result, 
whether analysed individually or taken in the 
ensemble, these productions are almost fault- 
less. 

Besides the St Ursula series, the 
authorities of the Hospital of St. John 
treasure here Memling’s “Adoration of ' ihe 
Wise Men of the East,” the "Marriage of St. 
Catherine,” and a bust of a woman known 
as “Sybilla Sambetha.” 

One of the Memling paintings which 
particularly attracts me is the ‘Martyrdom 
of St. Sebastian” in the Brussels Museum. 

It shows that Saint, bound to a tree, the 
target for arrows shot at him which have 
pierced his body, arms and legs. The treat- 
ment is almost cruel in its realism. 
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, ,„t„ls unlike thoso of the \ an 
Mendings am0 ng the common 

Eycks, were ohosen I different m 

people- tan the Madonna that 

type, for Hi s tftnpe, fifty years earlier 

Van Hych P "Mother in the ‘Adoration of 
and tho Hoi} East” by Hemling. 

the Wiso H cn 0 ^:_f nrn was obviously the 
thC Th o latter man who lived 

creation o m'^ 0 , with monks. if he « 
anions and asweia ^ „ ot portray the 

not himself a fr,nr aourt as expressed .o rich 
opulence of the ^ hty features Ho 
robes, rota ‘ r ?”, izc d hi , inodote-pa.nted the 
^ rather than the body. 


The next generation of Handers pro d " c 
Quentin Unisys, an Antwerp altist, ho™ 
HOB, whoso work, wlulo showing somo > 
features of tho Tan Eyck school, » g™. 
inllucnccd by tho Italian Renaissance, 
according to tho local tradition was 1 »« 
of Louvain Brought up as a hlacksnOT ^ 
fell in lovo with a young lady in a - ^ 

whose father had sworn that she shorn 
marry anyone but an artist Marajs, ,1,1 
sake of love, gave up the forge for tlm nt J 
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MASTER-PAINTERS OF FLANDERS 
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The Leg-end of St Anne by Quentin Alatsys 
Muscc Royal des Beaux-Arts, Brussel* 


colour to this tale. The ornamental iron 
work of the Quentin Mntsys Well, near the 
entrance to the Cathedral of Notre Dame in 
Antwerp, is reputed to have been wrought 
by this great artist before he deserted his 
forge. 

Not many specimens of the work of 
Matsys exist His chef d'oeuvre is considered 
to be a tryptich representing the entombment 
of the Christ, formerly in the Cathedral but 
now in the Muste Royal des Beaux-Arts in 
Antwerp. In the same gallery are heads of 
Christ, the Virgin, and Mary Magdalene. One 
of his works, “Ecce Homo," is hung in the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, Tournai, to which 
place I journeyed principally to view it 
One of his most wonderful works, the “Legend 
of St. Anne,” is to be found in the Brussels 
Museum. 


VII 

Some- fifty years after the death of 
Matsys in 1530, was born Peter Paul Rubens, 
the son of an Antwerp magistrate. More 
than one city claims to have been his 
birthplace. He left behind more masterpieces 
than any other artist of the Flemish 
school. 


Rubens was not wedded to his art in the 
same sense that the other great masters 
were, but was a great traveller, a politician 
and a diplomat. In the latter capacity be 
undertook several delicate missions for his 
liege lord. 

It seems almost incredible that in the 
intervals of travel, one man, even though 
assisted by many pupils, could have painted 
so many pictures, most of them masterpieces. 
He must have been a remarkably quick 
worker. His canvases are to be found in 
nearly every gallery and cathedral— and even 
in smaller churches — in Belgium, while there 
are few important collections anywhere m 
the world in which at least one is not 
included. Perhaps the largest number in 
any single gallery is to be found in the 
Mus6e Royal de Peinture in Brussels. Here 
are fifteen of his paintings. “The Assumption 
of the Virgin”, in which blue tones 
predominate, appeals to me especially. 

Antwerp possesses many of Rubens’ works. 
They are to be found m profusion in the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, the Musee des 
Beaux-Arts, the MusCe Plantin Moretus and 
other galleries. 

In a picture in the Rubens’ Chapel in St 
Jacques Church, Rubens is supposed to have 
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Ranimoliun Roy’s Engagements with the 
Emperor of Delhi 

(Based on Unpublished Slate Records) 

By BRAJEXDRA KATH BASERJI 


this Review (January and February), 
1929) I published an account of Ram- 
mohun Roy’s embassy to England to 
press certain pecuniary claims of the poor 
Emperor of Delhi (Akbar Shah II). The 
Rajah’s pleading convinced the Court of 
Directors of the need of making a settlement 
t ilii the Delhi Emperor without further delay, 
and therefore, they, in their letter, dated 13th 
February 1S33, directed the Governor-General 
to raise the royal stipend to 15 lakhs of 
Rupees per annum, leaving it to him to 
distribute the additional amount (three lakhs) 
among the other members of the imperial 
family in such manner as he thought just 
and proper upon a consideration of their 
respective claims. 

When the decision of the Home authorities 
was made known to the Delhi King, lie at 
first declined to accept the increase of three 
Ukhs per annum, on the ground that his 
j'aims were for a higher amount The 
adoption of this attitude by him was, of 
course, prompted by a letter from Rammohun 
Ray in England, instructing him to reject 
any offer that might bo made by the 
thorities in India to induce him to forgo 
le benefit of the claims preferred on his 
D°hnlf in England. But the unfortunate King 
' as, in the end, obliged, by the premature 
death of Rajah Rammohun Roy (on 27 tli 
September, 1833), to be content with what 
had already been offered to him. 

This, in brief, is the history of what 
Rammohun was able to do for his master. 
What was the nature of the inducements 
which had been offered to him by the Mughal 
Emperor to make him go to England and 
champion his cause ?* All the existing 


Rammohun, while in. England, submitted to 
|he | 1 Court of Directors a printed pamphlet on the 
Delhi King’s claims, which he hail prepared for 
greater facility of perusal and infoimation. 1 have 
been able to procure a copy of this pamphlet, 
hitherto unknown to the biographers of Rammohun. 


biographies of Rammohun Roy fail to satisfy 
our very natural curiosity on this point. 
The only fact hitherto known occurs m the 
following passage of an obituary sketch ot 
Ranimoliun, evidently contributed by Sandfoid 
Arnot (the Rajah’s secretary in England) to 
the Asiatic Journal (Xov. 1833, p. 208) 



‘A shoit time before Ins death, he had brought 
his negotiations with the British Government, on 
behalf of the King of Deliii, to a successful close, 
by a compromise with the 5 twisters of the Crown, 
which will add £ 30,000 a-year to the stipend of 
the Mogul, and, of course, make a proportionate 
reduction in the Indian revenue. The deceased 
ambassador had a contingent interest in this large 
addition to the ample allowance of the Mogul 
pageant, and his heirs, it is said, will gain from 
it a perpetual income of £ 3,000 or £ 4.000 a-year.” 

But the reader is puzzled when he comes 
to know that the ‘truth of Arnot’s statement 
that the Rajah and his heirs obtained the 
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promise and without reference to the increase, 
the family of a man who has sacrificed his 
life in the service of his master, ought to be 
maintained by that master — especially Rao 
. Radhaprasad and Kao Ramaprasad, sons of 
Vthe late Rajah Ram Mohun Roy, who are ray 
devoted servants, and have likewise received 
a promise of remuneration. Moreover, for the 
space of two years past, Rao Radhaprasad 
has been in attendance at the Royal thresh- 
hold, in the hope of realizing the promised 
remuneration and salary on account of his 
tattusc’s. devotion. . , 


which will increase your Lordship’s good 
name and ray happiness.” * 

But the King's representation had no 
effect ; the Governor-General, Lord Auckland, 
merely observed iu his reply ■ 

,*‘l have attentively weighed your Majesty s 
objections to the proposed distnbution and I 
regret that I cannot discover in them anything 
winch could justify a change in that distnbution. 
Still less can 1 concur in the propriety of vcmr 
Majesty's wish that a portion of the increase 
should be granted to individuals not being 
members of the Royal family and who have no claim 
on the bounty of the British Government. 
« May. VSX1). i 



Akbar Shah II in a Procession 


‘I have in every communication on 

the subject invariably complained of 

my being troubled by my creditors, 

and that interest was daily accumulating. 
The payment of debt by every Law is a 

duty, and the fulfilment of my promises of 
remuneration and fixed salaries to the sons 
of the late Rajah Ram Mohun Roy, Rajah 
Sohun Lai and others, is as much incumbent 
on me, if not more so, than the discharge 
of a just debt. It was solely from an anxiety 
to liquidate my debts and redeem my 
promises, that a Razinama for So small an 
increase was executed. . . 

"Justice requires, that your Lordship 
should make a suitable arrangement 
for tlie expenses of royalty and for the 
satisfaction of the rights of Rajah Ram 
Mohun Roy, Rajah Sohun Lai and others 


It is evident, therefore, that the old 
monarch did not enjoy any part of the 
increased allowance of three lakhs per annum. 
He died shortly after, on 28th September 
1S37, aged 82 years, leaving Mirza Muhammad 
Abu Zafnr to succeed him. 

It will be thus seen that Akbar Shah II 
remembered to the last the invaluable service 
rendered to him by Rammohun Roy, though, 
in spite of ms best intentions and repeated 
efforts, he could not fulfil his engagements 


for the benefit of the family of his deceased 
ambassador, owing .to the interference of 

the Indian Government. 

* Trans! of a khanta from the Delhi King' to 
the Governor-General of India. This accompanied 
a letter from the Offg. Secy, to the Lieut-Governor. 
X-V. P., dated 8 lApnl, 1837.— Pol. Con. S May, 
1837, No. 2C. „ _ „ 

t Pol Coo., S May. 3SB7, !No. 27. 




Sir C. Y. Raman at the University of Paris 

By BAMAIAH BAIDU 


A FTER lifc extensive four in Great Britain, 
wlicro he was invited to deliver lectures 
in all the lending centres of scientific 
research, Sir C. V. Raman has accepted 
invitations to the same effect from some of 
the most important universities of the 

•Continent. . . . ... 

Beginning their continental tour with 
Belgium, Sir C. V. and Lady Birman nevt 
caino to Fnris last week where they have 
boon the honoured guests of the University 
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rhysique de France.” The theme of the 
lecture was his last year’s great discovery 
called after his name, the “Raman Effect”. 
Prof. Perrin in introducing the lecturer 
alluded with feeling to the event as symbolic 
of the fact that the whole world was coming 
closer and uniting jn the great struggle to_ 
enlarge the boundaries of scientific know- 
ledge, which is international par excellence 
and a true heritage of Humanity. Iu Prof. 
Raman was a proof, he said, that India, the 
cradle of civilizations, which furnished so 
many great men in the domain of Metaphy- 
sics and Philosophy, could also, if she wished, 
produce equally great men of science. 

The lecture was punctuated with many 
striking and successful experiments and 
lantern” slides Prof. Raman was inspiring when 
lie mentioned, in a synthetic vision, all the 
creat avenues of research into molecular 
nud atomic structure that his discovery has 
opened out; and reckonmg tho brilliant 
results already achieved since then by seekers 
from all parts of the world, lie hoped to sec 
irreater discoveries made with increasing 
speed in the near future. In all lus speeches 
Prof. Raman has struck a note of synthesis 
of nil-comprehensiveness, winch later I heap 1 
my professors nlludo to ns a specific charnctcr- 
islic P cf the Indian genius. At the end, while 
thanking the speaker. Prof, f coin underlined 
“la clartVi dc son onposition et la beantp do 
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heard, once and again, all the eminent men 
in charge of them tell Prof. Raman how very 
glad they will be to count Indians among 
their students. Prof. Raman, to express, in 
a pleasant and somewhat humorous manner, 
his thankfulness for so much cordiality told 


lime. Curie that he would himself willingly 
come as a student to her laboratories if he 
could only get away from his university 
work ! 

Institut de Radium, Paris 
November 25, 1929. 


Centenary of the Abolition of the Immolation of Widows 

By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


fpHE practice of the immolation of widows, 
misnamed suttee in English, was first 
prohibited by Albuquerque within 
Portuguese India in 1510. The Mughal 
emperor Akbar attempted to stop it. He 
forbade compulsion, voluntary suttees alone 
being permitted. Towards the end of the 
18th century Sir C. Malet and Jonathan 
Duncan in Bombay took the initiative among 
the British authorities to put a stop to this 
inhuman custom. But it was on the 4th 
December, 1829, that Lord William Bentinck 
carried a regulation in Council which declared 
that all who abetted suttee were “guilty 
of culpable homicide.” The part which 
Rammohun Roy played in the suppression 
of this barbarous custom is well known. 

It is not our intention to engage in any 
discussion as to whether the Hindu shastrns 
enjoin the practice. The trick by which in 
the Rigveda agre was changed to agneli to 
give a sanction to it, is well known. 

The earlier Indian law-books do not enjoin 
it, and Manu simply commands the widow 
to lead a life of chastity and asceticism.” 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica.) According to 
Chambers's Encyclopaedia, “the researches 
of European scholars have made it absolutely 
certain that no countenance to this barbarous 
rite can be derived from the oldest and 
most sacred scripture*. The few passages 
professedly cited from the Yedas have been 
proved to be misquoted, garbled,* or wholly 

* ."In order to give the custom a religious 
sanction, a passage in the Iitgveda (X. XVIII. 7) 
wmch directed the widow to rise from her 
husband’s funeral pyre and go forth m front (<mrd 
was altered into to go into the fire {agneh)” 
V • Frazer, in Encyclopaedia of Jlciigton anil 
Elates, Vol. II, page 20«. 

8 


false ; and the laws of Manu are silent on 
the subject.” 

"The practice was sporadically observed in India 
when the Macedonians leached India late in the 
4th century B. C. : - About the Cth century A. D. a 
recrudescence of the rite took place, and with the 
help of corrupted Yedic texts it soon grew to have 
a full religious sanction. But even so it was not 
general throughout India. It was rare in the 
Punjab; and in Malabar, the most primitive 
part of southern India, it was forbidden. In its 
medieval form it was essentially a Brabruinic rite, 
and it was where Brahminism nas strongest, in 
Bengal and along the Ganges valley and in Oudh 
and Rajputana, that it was most usual.” {Ency. 
But.) 

It is a mistake to believe that this 
custom was peculiar to the Hindus and that 
they alone were to blame for it. It is also 
a mistake to hold, as some orthodox Hindus 
do, that the voluntary sacrifice of widows 
on the death of their husbands was the 
glory (?) of Hindu widows alone. Some 
knowledge of sociology and anthropology 
would suffice to get rid of both these wrong 
opinions. 

“AVidow sacrifice is not peculiar to India, and 
E. B. Tylor in his Ft inti the Culture (Ch. 11) has 
collected evidence to supports theory that . the 
rite existed among all primitive Aryan nations. 
He thinks that in enjoining it the medieval priest- 
hood of India w ere making no innovation, but were 
simply reviving an Aryan custom of a harbaric 
period long antedating the V eda«.” {Ency. Brit.) 

There is a belief widely prevalent among 
savages that the life which goes on after 
death does not differ in anything from this 
life. So it is supposed that the dead man 
requires food and drink and raiment, 
furniture and the implements and weapons 
of his or her usual occupations in this life. 
Hence all these were buried with the dead 
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the graphic Arts are superior to Literature 
and are indispensable in any course of 
culture studies. 

A second fallacy,' fondly nestled by our 
educational gods, is that Art belongs • to 
the Depaitment of Industry to be pigeon- 
holed with coal, jute, and pig-iron. A 
third fallacy regards it as an affair of tech- 
nical education, a province of the schools 
of Arts to be kept away from tho ordinary 
literary curriculum of our schools and 
colleges which cannot undertake to train 
up the creative or the practical artists where 
students may be spoiled by “looking at 
pictures.” Yet a fourth fallacy is to consider 
the teaching of Art as a subordinate part of 
antiquarian studies, a Department of Ancient 
Culture, a form in which it is tolerated in 
a starved and • famishing department of the 
Calcutta University. 

If the aim of education is to encourage 
and assist the natural and harmonious growth 
of man’s inborn powers the study of the 
Fino Arts, especially the visual and the 
graphic Arts and the cultivation of the 
sense of Beauty should form an important 
feature in all educational schemes in 
primary schools, high schools and colleges. 
Indeed, the visual Arts in ancient India 
formed the most important Yahana or 
medium of education and for disseminating 
knowledge and culture. Education through 
the eyes was practised to perfection in 
India in the heyday of its glory, and very 
skilfully accomplished, in a decade, what was 
impossible to achieve, through the medium 
of tho spoken and written languages. The 
monumental illustrations of edifying legends 
at Sanchi accomplished in a few years what 
the linguistic edicts of Asoka had failed to 
achieve in three centuries. In the colonies 
the messages of Buddhism, and earlier still, 
those of Brahminical culture, were more 
effectually preached in the form of sculpture 
and architecture long before the creeds 
and doctrines of religion could be translated 
'nto the native languages of the Malayo- 
Polynesian races in Java, Cambodia, and 
Champa. A little gilt-bronze image of the 
Buddha could convert in a day a whole 
continent of primitive people in Indonesia 
who took centuries to translate the Indian 
sagas in their vernacular dialects. And 
it is through the tiny instrumentality of a 
miniature gold imace that the 'Wei Tartars, 
a horde of savages in Northern China, were 
converted into the Buddhistic faith 


centuries before the Buddha charita or the 
Divyavadana was translated into Chinese. 
It is difficult to provei that in any given 
period in India universal literacy was ever 
an accomplished fact through the network 
of any widespread system of primary educa- 
tion. The place of a universal primary 
education was certainly taken by the 

different forms of the visual or the graphic 
Arts. In this sense the Fine Arts provided 
the cheapest and easily accessible medium 
of education and culture, the lingua franca 
par excellence of ancient India. A praclaL- 
shina round the sculptured galleries of the 
cave temples at Elura could give one, in an 
hour’s time, an education in pauramc lore 
which the literary scholar would take vears 
to gather from his eighteen Parana* ; the 
sculptured galleries of Borobudur and the 
painted cloisters of Ajanta easily conveyed 
to multitudes of illiterate pilgrims who were 
absolutely inaccessible through the written 
boobs of the learned monks. Indeed, the 
superiority of a graphic interpretation to a 
merely literary one as a medium of education 
has been curiously demonstrated by the 
employment of a series of lantern lectures for 
propaganda by our extremist politicians, in 
order to educate the illiterate masses in politics 
and to a sense of awareness of their economic 
condition. Hr. Neogi could accomplish in 
an hour what miles of leading articles failed 
to convey in years I should like to leave to 
our scholars of old Vnishnava literature to 
find out if Radlia’s love for Krishna was 
awakened first through the eyes, by the sight 
of the portrait which Visalha presented to 
her, or ‘through the ears’ by the music of the 
magic flute of Krishna. It is a well recog- 
nized fact in anthropology, that the gesture 
languages, the graphic or the visual form 
long preceded the linguistic. The pictorial 
decorations of the caves of Altamira antedate 
by milleniums the earliest linguistic records 
of man. 

That the form of visual education is a 
very potent and effective medium of culture 
is sometimes recognized in such educa- 
tionally backward country as India. The 
Department of Public Instruction in Bombay 
lias actually a section of visual instruction, 
a section very much starved for want of 
funds, the lion's shares of available public 
funds being devoted, as usual, to the depart- - 
ments of literary education. 

In the present state of financial strin- 
gency and widespread economic distress it 
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“As fui tlier qualifying the interpretation to be 
ut on sanguinary customs of this land, we must 
ear in mind t that not only are _ inferiors and 
dependants sacrificed at a funeral, with or without 
their assent, but the superiors themselves in some 
cases decide to die. Fiji is not the only place 
where people advancing in years aie buried alive 
by their dutiful childien. The like practice holds 
in Yate, whore an old chief leiiue&U lus sons to 
destroy liitn in this way.” 

In Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan 
Peoples (English translation, London, 1890, 
p. 391), Schrader writes that Indo-Germanic 
custom ordained that the wife should die 
with her husband, and this custom lie ascribes 
to the desire to provide the deceased with 
what was dear to him during life as well as 
‘to make the life of the housefather safe on 
all sides, and to render him an object of 
perpetual care and anxiety to his family.’ 
(. Ency . Rcli . <0 Ethics). 

J. A. MacCulloch writes in the Encyclo- 
paedia of Religion and Ethics that the custom 
of a wife’s being slain at her husbaud's 
death “is frequently found as an extreme act 
of austere devotion, the wife devoting herself 
to death out of affection. Instances of this 
are found in Fiji, where wives were frequently 
sacrificed at their own instance ; in India, 
where a wife lit the pyre with her own hands ; 
in China, where wives will take their own 
lives to follow their husbands into the next 
woild ; among the ancieut Greeks, with whom 
historic instances of this suicidal devotiou 
are recorded; and among the ancient Celts.” 

E. Sidney Hartlaud writes in the same 
work : 

“The rite was probably common to Aryan- 
speaking peoples while in a state of savagery, but 
abandoned as they progressed in civilization 

“'It is perhaps necessary to add that many, of 
our accounts oi the immolation of human victims 
on the occasion of a death represent some, at all 


events, of the victims as dying willingly, or even 
committing suicide. It is conceivable that voluntary 
death may, in a certain number of cases, bo the 
result of intense grief. ’1 ho vast number, however, 
of deaths apparently voluntaiy arc, as in the case 
of the Hindu widow or the dependents of a 
Gaulish chief, constrained by custom and the 
knowledge that refusal, while it destroys the 
religious merit of the act, will entail compulsion, or 
at least that life will be speedily tendered intolera- 
ble.” 

Conjugal love and devotion are highly 
praiseworthy. But it is a misuse of them 
which leads to suicide. Male appreciation of 
suttee could have been cousideied honest and 
sincere if even a very small fraction of 
widows had burned themselves to ashes on 
the funeral pyres of their dead wives. There 
have been innumerable women who have 
continued to live after their husbands’ 
death, who were just as loving and devoted 
wives as any who sacrificed themselves on 
the death of their husbands. The value of 
a womans life and personality is not lost 
as soon as she becomes a widow. She has 
a separate personality. Her personality can 
still grow after widowhood and be of use 
to herself, to the family, to society, the 
nation and mankind at large. The abolition 
of the practice of immolation of widows in 
India a hundred years ago, therefore, marks 
not only the end of a cruel and barbarous 
custom, but also the recognition of the 
value of the personality of women for its 
own sake. 

It is a pity that such a memorable event 
has not been widely celebrated. And even 
the Calcutta meeting to celebrate it, which 
was presided over by Sir Cliaru Chandra 
Ghosh (who delivered a speech containing 
valuable historical information), was attended 
by only five ladies. 
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G ARBA is a dance peculiar to Gujarat 
and Kathiawar. The artistic excellence 
of this form of dance cannot be 
adequately appreciated unless it is seen and 
heard Ik beautiful rhythm, its graceful 
movements and its spontaneous »« g 
it a unique and characteristic ait of Uujftrati 
women. It has been endeavomed m the 

segb-jssw 

:SFS‘I,Hlr£S 

move round, * ’ . f j (313) at the 

their bodies gracefully P™ ' J is ' lcd i, y 
nppropnote •»umg. ^ t i, e first 

one vvomnn u ho sm |3 « repent it 

instance uud «» >f |c “ .."certain porttonsof 
f?e d ‘Sfd” ii'->'cl. mo Known as *U,l**) 


ia which no tal is given so that women cease 
to move but staud all in a circle and sin? 
these couplets. The rhythm of the M, the 
steps, the movements of the hand, the curio 
and siiape of tho body when bent slightly to 
give fal, tho harmony of music and mo\ ement, 
the variety- of the costumes— all these aie 
delightful and fascinating to obseno. 

The garba is an old foim of dance. The 
origin of the word “garba” can bo tiaced to 
the custom of making what is called a (*> 
for Mother Kali and other goddesses during 
the Xaiaratra (*OTa) or I'm festnal • Oaibo 
is a white and round earthen pot m which 
« nv circular holes aie made and m the 
Stre of which a small light burnt with 
is placed. In the Xaimnlm piweding 
1|,,, Dashcra day, those uho obscr.o tile 
estiva by "uiiu* U10 sodden ... ttar onn 
,0, 0 celebrate all the- nine nljtli - by ui.lt mg 
S ."men to sing “g«ba“ ... »b.cl. tho 
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hostess or the principal lady of the 
house moves round with the “garbo” 
on her head. This ancient tradition is in 
existence in Gujarat till the present day. On 
the last day of the festival, that is on the 
night preceding Dashera, “garbas” are sung 
all through the night and at dawn when 
the symbolic goddess is carried away, the 
“garbo” is also placed in the river. Those 
women who come to sing the “garbas” on 
all the nine days used to be given potasas 
(or round sugar-cakes). Gradually, however, 
these sweets came to be distributed in small 


harmoniums are also played as accompani- 
ments. These “garbas" are invocations to 
various goddesses such as Bhadra-Ivali, 
Balmcharajee, Ambajee and others. Here, as 
elsewhere, religion is an inspiration to art 
while the dance and the music are forms 
of expression of the religious emotion ”* 

In Kathiawar, another variant of “garba” 
is also very popular, called the “rasa 1 ’(TCI). This 
“rasa” had its origin in the celebrated “rasa” 
of Shree Krishna with his Radha and Gopees 
(or rustic maidens). In Kathiawar till the 
present day there are such mixed “rasas” 



The Garba Dance— keeping time with sticks 


brass vessels. This gift is called lahani (w§i*u)) 
and it is given away by the hostess on one 
day and by those among the women who are 
able to afford it on the remaining eight days 
by turns. During Xavaratra, oue hears 
the»e “garbas” sung at every street-corner 
in towns and ill villages and this tradition 
has come down from very early days. These 
“garbas” are more or less public functions 
so that any women residing in the particular 
locality can participate in them while the 
men can come to see and hear them. The 
u»ual accompaniment to “garba” has been 
the tlholal; Indian drum). Xow-a- 

«Iays however, modern instruments like 


in which men and women both take part 
While women by thcm-elvcs also sing those 
“garbas”, it is of interest to note that men 
have also “rasa” of their own. The men lm\o 
usually small wooden sticks with bells 
attached to them 'called “dandies") by whose 
mutual c‘a-3 they give time (fa!) and moving 


* Compare Havelock Ellis : "Dam mg w,> |, U y s 
throughout the world, ha* Ix-en vj <s-»aitul -o 
fundamental, a jurt of all vital and umi< gen-'raw 
religion, that whenever a new tv ligjon at tvurs. 
a religion of the. stunt and not inerfjy an 
religion of the intellect. w 0 diould * till lure ~ 
a.k of it (lie que-tina of III.. Iliniu : do 

dance : IMttcf of Life, j>, 1 1. 
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(Sari 9 whose patterns are prepared aud 
which are coloured in Rajputana and Kathia- 
war) with golden and silver borders on them. 
As the “garbas” are usually sung at night, 
these bright colours of the women’s dress 
'look attractive. Women also put on silver 
anklets on their feet and their soft tinkling 
mingles with the souud of the music aud 
produces a sweet melody. 

In the “garba” there is colour aud music. 


grace and sweetness. It is a beautiful art- 
form and a unique mode of culture and self- 
expression of a people. It is common to 
the classes and the masses ; a folk-dance 
no less than a dance of the educated and 
leisured classes. It is one of the joys of 
life, individual aud collective, aud one of the 
fiuest contributions of Gujarat to the artistic 
heritage of India 


Art and Archaeology in Ihe Far East 

— French Contribution 
Br Dr. KALIDAS XAG, m.\. d.litt. (Pans) 


T HE study of ludian art and archaeology 
is undergoing a rapid aud remarkable 
orientation. While it was possible for 
Mr. Havcll and Mr. V. A. Smith to write elabor- 
ate histories of Indian art with only desultory 
allusions to Java or Cambodge, Coomaraswamy 
and his co-workers on the same field find 
it dilficult not to devote a considerable part 
of their works to the detailed and intensive 
study of Far Eastern families of art and their 
Indian origins or affinities. It is no longer 
possible to discuss adequately the problems of 
Indian architecture, sculpture or iconography 
without referenco to their vast Asiatic 
context. For neatly half a century the 
archaeological finds from Central Asia 
(Scrindia). Indo-China aud Indonesia have 
been collected, compared and studied by 
European scholars predominantly from the 
French, German and Dutch schools. The 
cumulative effect of their researches have 
been felt in a gradual development of a new 
taste for art forms, and a new canon of 
art criticism transcending the narrow limit 
of Graeco-Roman norms. Goethe and Hegel 
would have been surprised, nay shocked to 
find their modern descendants going into 
ecstasy over a Chinese landscape, a Japanese 
wood-carving, a Cambodgiug temple or a 
Jamii cm) decorative motif. The Christian 
Gothic cathedral was a sufficient irritation 
to thc«e nineteenth century aesthetes, what to 
speak of their feelings before a Kimn-r. 


Angkor Tat or an Indonesian Prajuapara- 
mita ! Yet we must admit that a vast 
change, nay a veritable revolution has taken 
place iu course of the last fifty years when 
Orient and Orientalism have come to deliver 
aestiictic and cultural values undreamt of 
by Hegel and his contemporaries. 

India, what to speak of the general mass, 
even in her academic representatives, is not 
yet fully alive to the significance of this 
change in the angle of vision. That is 
why we shall attempt to give some idea 
about one or two centres of study out 
of which lias emanated not only a wealth 
of cultural data but a now vision of India’s 
role in the history of mankind. In a recent 
publication of the famous French School of 
Archaeology — Ecaic Ftannii^r «V Ertrome 
Orient — we read the following significant 
passage : — 

“We feel hero (in the appreciation of 
Oriental art) without doubt something more 
than a passing fad — a dexelopment of taste 
beyond the habits created by the canons of 
occidental classicism. These new tendencies 
go hand in hand with a truer vision, dawning 
gradual!}', about the place occupied by the 
Far East, in the general history of Indian 
civilization. For a long time India belies ed 
herself to be bounded by the coa-t Iuk-, of 
the peninsula. Today she has started casting 
Iier glance on the world colonized by her 
beyond her frontier-, on her Gulden 



<n 


Chvfeoniw {SuranuMumi) and the Islands 
where so many and so beautiful works 
jure born mider her inspiration. And the 
time is not very far when the elite of Xew 
ltulia will come to adore in Angkor, one of 
the noblest flowers of their national culture.” 
{Memoires Archeologjques ; Tome I p. vi.; 

In the history of the progress of the 
Juofc Fran ame (V Extreme Orient of 
Hanoi ( Tonkin ) wo read tho history of this 
progressive orientation. Ever sinco the 
beginning of the nineteenth century France 
took tho lead in Oriental studies. The chance 
adventure of .Napoleon jn Egypt was tho 
indirect cause of the epoch-making discovery 
of Champollion, and Egyptology at the 
beginning, was a Flench science. Keenly 
interested in Graeco-Romau culture as she 
was, France founded her schools of Athens 
and of Ifome, but not stopping then she 
founded that excellent centre of Egyptian 
antiquities— the Archaeological Institute of 
Cairo with one of the finest museums in 
Asia 

So in two other important branches of 
Oriental studies. Franco had the honour of 
founding simultaneously in ISlo a chair 
of Imlology under Eugene Burnouf and a 
chair of Sinology under Abee Remusat in 
the College de Franco. With the consolida- 
tion of French Power in Iudo-China France 
started her systematic examination of its 
antiquities bv starting an Archaeological 
Commission (La Commission Archeologiquc 
do l’Indo-Chine) as early as the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Amidst heaps 
of antiquities Captain Etienne Aymonicr 
discovered the most valuablo links between 
India and Indo-China, the Sanskrit inscriptions 
of the Hindu colonies of Champa and 
Cambodge which were sent to the Socictc 
Uiahom of Paris, which in its turn charged 
the ^en greatest Sanskritist Abel 
Bcrsaig no the fried of Mob. A. Bart . and 
„,ru of Moo. SyJron Lor.,* both of ,, I, on 
eiped Bcrgaigno in his work. As tho result 
„f this happy collaboration t.ro important 
**“ of th P o J Ipscriptions of Champa and of 
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S Interest io MoIogy. especially m jte 
1S0J. imeres. already intensified by 

epigiaplnc oraocll, E mile Smart, 

t, 10 , s 7 r,V„fef (ltSO-tm 

on the ^ 0 { ' Senart whose death 

and 
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in’dn nr ^ 0UUJ . cr ' Goreruor-Geaeral of 
indo-Chma, conceived in 1S9S the idea 
Li'r ns t a r °5tthr French school of 
rchaeoJogy for the Far East and sought tho 
advice and collaboration of .Uon Senart and 
two of his friends, .Uon. Auguste Barth, 

» t j? nj<>us author of the “Religion 
°f India” and 3fon. Hicliel Breal, the great 
philologist of the University of Paris. 
Ilmro was once a talk of locating this research 
centre in Chaudernagor, but financial airange- 
ments proved unsatisfactory and the generous 
offer of Governor Bourner settled the 
question of the seat of tho school. India 
lost and Indo-China gained by that decision, 
ami while the lesearch centre was organized 
in the far away French colony, its scientific 
control was vested in tho renowned Aetulcmie 
ties Inscriptions et Belles- Lett res of tho 
French Institute. The Academy recommen- 
ded and the Governor-General ratified the 
appointment of Jf. Louis Fiuot as the 
first Director of tho new School of Archaeo- 
logy and ga\c him as assistants M. Antoin 
Cabaton as secretary and librarian, and 
Captain Lunet de Lnjonquier as tlio archaeo- 
logist. The party m rived in Saigon January 
1S99 and started tho woik of preliminary 
survey. That being over, tho party got 
the sanction of the authorities to make .1 
tour through tho Jslaiids of Java and Bali 
with a view to study the ways and means 
of organizing the conscnntion work, the 
library, the museum, after consulting the 
export Dutch woikors in tho same field work- 
ing in the renowned Soeiciy of «!»/» a,> d 
Sciences of liotai in, the oldest Asiatic Society 
in the East On their return journey from 
Indonesia if. Finot surveyed tho monuments 
of tho Hindu colony of Champa, visiting tho 
temples of Panduranga (Phamang) of Po-Xagar 
(Xhatrang), the Buddhist monastens of Bong- 
Duong and 3Ii-Son ami the grottoes of Phong 
-wha. On the 20th of January 1000 just thirty 
years ago, the temporary Archaeological 
Commission was given tho permanent status 
and name: Ecolc I'rantvM tV Ei franc Orient. 
which began in right earnest its career of 
ijn-nal success in tho domain of Far Eastern 
Art and Archaeology. An Act for tho presort a- 
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of monuments was passed to stop further 
pillaging of autiquities and the Ecole 
penetrated Laos to collect Laotian manus- 
cripts and to study the relationship of the 
art of Laos with that of Cambodge. 

Meanwhile 51. Paul Pelliot, a brilliant 
scholar from the French School of Oriental 
Languages ( Ecole des Langues Orientates) 
arrived in Hanoi (Tonkin) January 1900, and 
with all the audacity of a genius gave 
a new turn to the activities of the School. In 
May 1900, the Boxer rebellion took a 
dangerous appearance, and Pelliot, a versatile 
Sinologist offered his services to the French 
Legation in Peking, and with the passing 
away of the political storm, Pelliot brought 
a rich harvest of Chinese manuscripts, 
paintings and other art objects which have 
become the cherished treasures of the museum 
of Hanoi and of the Louvre (Paris). 

The tropical climate told upon the health 
of Mon. Cabaton and he returned to France 
working thenceforward to publish several 
volumes on Indo-Chinese languages and 
antiquities. He was succeeded by Jean 
Commaille, who later on published 'The 
excellent Guide to the Rains of Anghor (1912) 
and also by 51. Henri Parmentier, whose 
contributions to Indo-Chinese archaeology had 
made the name of the School famous all 
over the world. 

Iu July 1900 appeared the first publication 
of the School, a study in numismatics, the 
Coins and Medals of Annam and Cochin 
China, by 51. Lacroix and in 1901, before 
51. Finot could procure for himself a little 
holiday in Paris after the strenuous work, he 
had the satisfaction of establishing the museum 
and the library and of publishing the first 
volume of the Bulletin of the School, which has 
since then become an indispensable guide to 
all students of Far Eastern art and antiquities. 
In the very first volume which printed letters 
from llarth, Ureal and Senart, wo find articles 
that are of abiding interest to us. 51. Finot 
wrote on the “Religion of Champa according 
to the monuments.” 5L Parmentier discussed 
the “General character of Cham architecture” 
and 51. Foucher who came from Paris to act 
in the place of 5L Finot on leave, wrote his 
illuminating “Notes on the Ancient Geography 
of Gandhara,” proving Afghanistan to be a 
great cultural centre and pilgrim path of 
ancient India. 

During the year that 51 Foucher acted 
as Director, U 5*01-1902), 51. Pelliot brought 
from China the second collection of Tibetan, 


5Iongol and Chinese manuscripts, paintings, 
porcelains and jades, and thus the museum 
was enriched beyond expectation. The same 
year M.5I. Dufour and Carpeux started 
surveying and photographing the ^jrand 
temple of Cambodge, Anghor Thom or Bayou 
and the documents' were published in Paris 
iu two vols. (1910-13). 5Ion. Foucher on his 
way back to Paris visited Bangkok and 
published notes on the temples, museums 



Emile Senart 

and libraries of tiiat city in the second 
volume of the Bulletin (1902) which also 
published the first of the series of masterly 
articles by 51. Sylvain Levi on “Chinese notes 
on India.” 

Iu Nov. 1902 there was the Colonial 
Exhibition at Hanoi and 51. Pelliot who was 
busy arranging the Tibetan Tanjur and 
Kanjur, the 5Iongolian Kanjur and the 
Chinese Encyclopaedia, was appointed Secretary 
of the Orientalists' Congress. The muit 
remarkable result of this Exhibition was the 
meeting of the first Congre.-t of tar Eastern 
•Studies held m Dec. IW)J in which «-ix 
Governments and numerous reprvsentatnes of 
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learned societies participated. Tho 
East Indies was represented by Dr. lira 
Siam by Col. Ciorini and Japan by ur. 
Tulmltmu who later on contributed in tl e 
llulletln (loot) ot the School ins valuablo 

ssa^s 

nrivileco of inaugurating tlio first tan 
' llVtie roncress of academic collaboration. 
A T , March 1907 a now Eranco-Siamese 
treaty ntedified tlio map of Cambodge so that 
the marvellous monum outs French 

placed unto pi “borate preparations were 
areliaoologista. BWmrato p^n of th tes 

made for • t year s the School have 
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others by lrof. « ul Eira ard Cbavannes. In 
and above all. QhavannM started 

the beginning of c]iaoo logical voyage 

nn his memorawe lr-ii-fong, Honaa-fu, 
teough for the 
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Marathi, Maitrc and Peri, copious contribu- 
tors on Japanese subjects, Henri Maspero 
and L. Aurousseau, Sinologists, Georges 
Coedes, tho renowed scholar of Sri Vijaya 
fame, Ch. Duroiselle of tho Archaeological 
Survey of Burma, Henri Marchal, tho architect, 
and Victor Goloubew, tiio famojis editor of the 
Ars Asiatica series have, amongst a host of 
silent and sound workers, helped in the rearing 
of tho superb edifice of Far Eastern Archaeo- 
logy, w Rh India as the golden thread run- • 
ning through and connecting alL 

In Scrindian or Central Asian studies 
JL Pelliot through his successive missions and 
excursions, contributed as much to the Museums 
' ii,„ scholarly journals like T wig 1 ao 
Bulletin of theSchooI The documents 
7 msim Pcf/iof (1900-1909) are as yet far 
ot M,SS ™ con mletely edited or published. 

and Prof, ileillet had edited and 
Jlon. S. Lou ana r ^ ^ ^ PelUot 

““““bbshed l few volumes of his album on 
has pubusuca .1 Uo of tll0 Thousand 
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!•> impossible* to expect that, in India, before 
at least half a century, adequate funds would 
ho available to pay for u universal primary 
education. In tho meantime, the graphic 
Arts may he utilized ns an effective medium 
for both primary and higher education. Ily 
an intelligent adjustment of the current scheme 
of studies and of the available funds, it is 
possible to substitute for book lessons visual 
instruction. And even for subjects like 
History, Geography, and tho Elementary 
Science courses for the schools very effec- 
tive and enjoyable circulating lantern lectures 
could bo substituted under tho guidance 
of expert professors in a suitably designed 
.scheme organized by tho university staff, 
which may do away altogether with a large 
number of uneducated and ill-trained teachers, 
who, at present, are entrusted to thrust down 
tho throats of our young boys and girls in 
a very dry, uncongenial and mechanical 
manner the rudimentary facts of History, 
Geography and the Sciences. In an hour’s 
illustrated lecture with tho help of a few 
pictures, accompanied by a little reading 
matter to be provided by an expert, through 
a central organization, tho rudimentary matters 
of History and tho Sciences could be graphi- 
cally, agreeably and impressively conveyed to 
'a group of classes which usually take months 
of painful memorizing to master. Education 
through the eyes is education without 
tears, and is undoubtedly the quickest, tho 
pleasantest and tho cheapest mode of instruc- 
tion and edification. This form of education 
will afford a healthy and easy training of the 
visual faculty and a valuable initiation into 
tho art and tho science of seeing. This 
‘learning to seo’ will open out new windows 
to the human mind and make accessible to 
us tho great heritages of human culture 
recorded in tho aesthetic scripts of tho plastic 
arts, ancient and modern, apart from the joy 
which will come to us through tho seeing eyes , 
that is tho eyes trained to take in what rye 
(an sec. For a lack of this development of tho 
seeing faculty, the faculty 'of our god-gifted 
aesthetic vision, most of our post-graduate 
researches in history ami antiquities are 
barren of tho joys of aesthetic pleasures 
divorced from the thrilling contact with 
spirituality which is convoyed through the 
knowledge of Beauty. 

Art and the language of art, call to 
tlic spirit to soar into "pure icnlms” wlicro 
self is forgotten ; where through tho contem- 
plation ot Beauty, tho spirit may, for an 


instant, lose itself m the Infinite. In all 
contemplation of works of art, the beholder 
is from himself set free (mol shn), mid in the 
temporary negation of his finite existence 
is made to feel the pleasures of the Infinite— 
tiio flavour of the Divinity (Iiaw vui t, ah). 

A work of Art has to be judged not as 
material for history, t belonging to this 
epoch or that, or as specimen of antiquarian 
data, it must bo judged ns a work of art, 
in its inherent aesthetic qualities, its peculiar 
plastic forms , its significant emotive values, 
as an impassioned plastic utterance of man in 
moments of supreme spiritual exaltation. 
The key to this appreciation is furnished by 
n familiarity with the language of line and 
forms, the laws of rhythm and spacing 
the general principles of graphic composition 
and designs, in a word, the complicated 
languago and the grammar of linear and 
plastic form, a language which has a voca- 
bulary of its own, with its own system of 
syntax and prosody, ns rich and variegated 
as any of the language of our spoken words. 

In this sense there is no universal ianpuago 
for the graphic Arts. And wo have to learn 
laboriously the peculiar language, \ocabulary, 
tho peculiar structure and intonation of each 
school of painting or sculpture, just as wc 
have to leant, by painstaking efforts, the r 
different families of the spoken and 

written languages. Our experience and 

knowledge of Renaissance painting cannot 
help us to understand the meaning and 
significance of the Chinese schools of paint- 
ing, just as our knowledge of Greek and 
Greco-Roman sculpturo cannot help us to 
unlock the mystery of tho French Gothic 
school. Our knowledge of the manners and 
mannerisms of the Dutch schools of painting 
with their photographic verisimilitude is a 
misleading guide to an understanding of tho 
vigorous splendours of the primitive Hayiui 
pictures, or the intriguing beauty of tho 
illustrated Jain a manuscripts. The languago 
of each particular school of art and its* 
branches is tho product of its peculiar culture, 
racial environment, and tradition, the alphabet 
and the vocabulary of which have to be 
carefully learnt and assimilated. The various 
forms of the language of Indian Art. with 
their dialects and sub-dialects require careful 
study and analysis on the basis of their 
linear and plastic futilities, and unless the 
importance of this study is recognized, in 
tho universities the rich treasures of Indian 
Art mo likely to remain, as they still remain 
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1922) 31. Chnvannes’ precious discoveries 
were published in * Mission archcologiquc 
dans la Chine Septentrionale ” (1913-1915). 
Tlie monumental bibliographical dictionary of 
M. Henri Cordier was published in four 
volumes as Bibliotheca Indosinica between 
1912-1914. 

The war naturally interrupted for a while 
these fruitful activities, still the sympathy 
for and solidarity of the Ecole was amply 
testified by the publication of two valuable 
collections of monographs named Etudes 
Asiatique , in commemoration of the 25th 
anniversary of the School. To this volume, 
old masters like Senart and Sylvain Levi 
sent their contributions as well as the newer 
generation of scholars like II. Aurousseau, 
Demieville, Przyluski, JIarchal, and connect- 
ing the two generations stood the veteran 
Director M. Louis Finot whose modesty 
is as deep as his spirit is large and who 
has given his whole life to the organization, 
stabilization and development of the Ecole. 
Privileged to watch him working in his 
cultural laboratory of Hanoi during my 
visit in 1924, I can say that I have rarely 
seen an institution so modest in its external 
paraphernalia and yet so far-reaching in its 
beneficial and creative activities with 
regard to the elucidation of the intricate 
problems of Asiatic culture and its relation 
with India and Indology. The library that 
M. Finot has built up is a veritable symbol 
of the protean face of Asia ! The museum 
is a glory to Asiatic genius in art plastic 
as well as decorative. The newly-founded 
museum of Pnom Penh , and the enthusiastic 
collaboration of 31. Groslier had combined 
to make the special contributions of 
Cambodge, past as well as present, live before 
our eyes. 31. Groslier Direct an' des Arts 
Cambodgiens is not only trying to revive 
the arts and crafts of Cambodge through 
an excellent school at Pnom Penh, he has 
published remarkable hooks like Bechet ches 
sur les Cambodgiens (Paris 19213, Art et 
Ardu'ologie Khmers etc, to focuss new 
light on the history and technique of 
that great branch of Asiatic art Khmer 
art definitely established its claim upon 
the attention of experts and connoisseurs 
of Paris, thanks to the excellent presentation of 
the documents in the Musee Guimet of Paris 
which in its Bibliothequc dit Vulgarisation 
has published au original and bold study of 
a rising art critic 31. Philippe Stern : Le 
- liayon d ‘Anglor ct devolution de V Art 


Khmer (1927) forcing us to reconsider the 
chronology of the Indo-Khmer monuments. 
31. G. Coed&s whose valuable services were 
lent to the Archaeological Department of the 
Siam Government and who, having worked as 
the Librarian of the Yaprajnana Library of 
Bangkok, is now occupying the honoured 
position of the Secretary of the Royal 
Institute of Siam, is still contributing 
valuable articles to the Bulletin (Tide Le 
Date du Bayou, in the latest number of the 
Bulletin E. F. Ex. 0. 1929.) His presence in 
Siam is responsible for a series of valuable 
papers on the art and archaeology of the 
only nation that considers Buddhism as its 
national religion to-day. 

The chief of the Archaeological service, 
31. Pnrmentier who by his industry and insight 
is the architect in the leal sense of 
the term, of his department, is os active 
and brilliant as ever. He has opened 
quite a new vista of research into the 
comparative evolution of the Hindu and Far 
Eastern architecture by his monograph, Origins 
Commune des architectures Hindoues dans 
VInde ct cn Extreme Orient (1925) and also 
by his YArt Khmer Primitif (1927) 

An art critic and photographer of rare taste, 
31. Victor Goloubew, whose passion for Indian 
art brought him to photograph the frescoes 
of Aj'nnta years ago, is also a great asset to 
the Ecole. As the editor of the famous Ars 
Asiatica series he had already rendered a 
signal service to the study of oriental art by 
publishing splendid photogravure reproductions 
of the masterpieces of the diffeient families 
of Asiatic art. In collaboration with 3fon. 
Parmentier and Finot he published recently the 
superb memoir on the Temple of Isuvrapnra 
(Paris 1926) and this year two volumes 
in the Bas-rdiefs of Angkor Vat, the veritable 
marvel of Asiatic ait creation. 

■While concluding this tribute, on behalf 
of Indian scholarship, to these noble scholars 
of the French School of Archaeology I read 
in the latest instalment of its Bulletin the 
valuable notes of 31. Finot on some new 
inscriptions of Cambodge — a study which 
he has made his own as much by his 
profound knowledge of the Sanskrit and Prakrit 
languages and epigraphy as by his 
scrupulously scientific method. How after 
over thirty years of strenuous service 
under the trying climate of Indo-China, he 
is continuing with unabated enthusiasm 
the decipherment of these positive documents 
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of Indian cultural expansion in the Far 
East— unknown Ttfighu-iamsas unwritten 
by any Indo-coloninl Knlidas ! 


THTT ll” 
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The Political Situation in the Punjab 

Br KALIXATH RAY 

Editor, The Tribune 


T HE political situation in tlio Punjab on 
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the most important sessions of t, e 
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site actually granted though not till after 
protracted negotiation, the Dane Park, is not 
bad ; but, if for nothing else, for its nearness 
to the river, it is scarcely as good a site 
as the Minto Park in what is undoubtedly 
the coldest part of the year, especially from 
the point of view of Bengal. Madras and 
Bombay delegates. Similarly, difficulties were 
sought to be placed by the bureaucratic head 
of the Sanitation department in the path of 
the medical officer in charge of sanitary 
arrangements in Lajpat Rai Nagar. carrying 
S ]>is scheme ; but here the. minister for 
Seal self-government happily intervened in 
toe and prevented what would otherwise 
become a most unpleasant, not to say 

a* matter wf^STnTlommon" 

sctUed any re^rt to 

c J a i ^ P no decision has been arrived at up 
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diluvian as when Mr. Montagu justly applied 
these epithets to the administration of India 
as a whole in a famous speech. 

So much about the immediate past What 
is likely to happen during the next fort- 
night it is impossible to forecast The signs 
are undoubtedly ominous. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that strenuous efforts 
have been and are being made to prevent 
students from offering their services as 
volunteers and Government servants from 
attending any function connected with the 
Congress. Even as regards the Exhibition, 
which Government servants have always and 
everywhere attended, no definite declaration 
has so far been made by Government, per- 
mitting its servants to attend it. It is absurd 
to say that no such declaration is needed. 
The Government’s own attitude has made it 
necessary. Have they not, for the first time this 
year in the province, prohibited their departments 
from sending samples of their products to 
the Exhibition ? And is it not within tbeir 
knowledge that the circulars issued by them 
have created a doubt in the minds of many 
of their employees as to whether the 
Exhibition, which is undoubtedly held under 
the auspices of the Congress, is as much out 
of bounds for them as the Congress itself ? 
Again, it has been reported in newspapers 
without, so far as I am aware, eliciting any 
contradiction from the Government or its 
publicity department, that villagers have been 
warned not to come to Lahore during the 
Congress week and have been plainly told 
that there may be trouble. On the top of 
all this, the Government have got a Legisla- 
ture, notorious for its subserviency, to make a 
supplementary giant of nearly a lakh of rupees 
to meet the cost of maintenance of a large 
contingent of additional police in connection 
with the Congress. The ostensible ground 
of this addition is the prevention of mischief 
by unruly sections of the population, 
who, according to the spokesmen of the 
Government in the legislature, usually mix 
themselves up on such occasions with 
persons only remotely connected with the 
political movement. But who does not know 
that, in the opinion of the Punjab bureaucracy, 
there is no mischief worse than political 
agitation itself, and there are not a more 
mischievous set of men in the whole country 
than Congress men ? It is the height of dis- 
ingenuousness, to say the least of it, after 
having professed your anxiety all this time 
to protect the law-abiding sections of the people 


6? 

from being interfered with by Congress men 
and other political workers to suddenly turn 
round and profess your anxiety to protect 
Congress men themselves from being inter- 
fered with by mischievous intruders ! 
Every peace-loving man hopes with all his 
heart that the cloud that envelops the political 
sky at this moment will pass away. But if this 
happens, it will be largely on account ot that 
sense of discipline and self-restraint which 
has always characterized Congress men on 
such occasions and which may be trusted to 
make it impossible even for a police like 
ours to find occasions for interfering \\ ith the 
proceedings of the Congress- 

But the difficulties of the ensuing Congiess 
are not due wholly to the attitude of the 
Government. The differences among the people 
of the province themselves are a no less 
disturbing factor. There is perhaps no other 
province in which the position of the Congress, 
which stands and has always stood for national 
unity, is so difficult in this respect as in the 
Punjab Of the three principal communities 
that inhabit this province not one can be said 
to be generally or wholeheartedly with the 
Congress. 

The Muslims in the Punjab, as elsewhere, 
perhaps more than anywhere else, describe 
the Congress as a Hindu or, as they now 
call it, a Mahasabhaite organization. "With 
the more intelligent among them, this is no 
better than a pose, but the less intelligent 
many, who matter a great deal more than 
the intelligent few, have been successfully 
duped into believing what the others only 
pretend to believe On the other hand, tie 
Hindus in the Punjab openly accuse the 
Congress of being a pro-Muslim organization. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
some years ago they actually boycotted the 
Congress, and the Hindu Sabha movement, 
which had its origin the Punjab, was as 
much a revolt against the Congress as it 
was an answer to the Muslim League. When 
the present writer came to the Punjab in 
1913 the Hindus of this province were 
mostly out of the Congress. It was only 
by a slow and painful process that the few 
ardent Congress men in the province, led by 
Lala Duni Chand, aided partly by the grow- 
ing volume of nationalist opinion outside the 
province and partly by Sir Michael 0 ’Dwyer’s 
policy of stem and ruthless repression, 
succeeded in winning over a considerable 
part of the Hindn as well as a small portion 
of the Muslim and the Sikh community to 
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the time of the Lucknow Congress, they 
were still politically inert and consequently 
in the division of representation made in the 
Lucknow pact, their claims were absolutely 
ignored. JJut the political consciousness 
that carno in tho wake of tl»e Reforms, non- 
co-operation and of the struggle for the 
omonninoiinn nf Gtirdwavas. made them at 


co-operation and of the struggle for the 
emancipation of Gimlwaras, made them at 
once a factor to reckon with. It was not, 
indeed, to be expected that a community 
which only three quarters of a century 
a< T 0 had ruled the Punjab would remain an 
indifferent spectator when its two sister 
communities, both of which had a shoit 
time before been under its heels, were 
struggling for political ascendancy m the 
province. The result might have been 
foicseen. There ensued a triangular content, 
each of tho threo parties to which naturallj 
*“j necessarily played the bureaucracy s 
game, and the bureaucracy itself either looked 
on tho animated struggle as an interested 
snectator, or, ns it did- occasionally, used 
So or other of the three parties for its 
own purpose. The Congress alone jam 
through tho wliole game and stood resol utelj 
innf 8 from it ; but in their mad rage foi 

Immunal self-aggrandizement or communal 
coiT defence, all three communities mistook its 
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able proportion, which the Sikhs suggest 
should be half and half. All three parties are 
equally opposed to the Nehru report, although 
that report, so far as their own province is 
concerned, gives them substantially what 
they want. The Muslims forget that that 
report assures to them the 56 per cent 
representation they want if the Muslim 
electors prefer to be represented by none 
bat Muslims. The Hindus and the Sikhs 
forget that in the Punjab at aay rate, there 
will be no communal representation in any 
shape or form under the Nehru scheme, and 
that given the requisite mentality on their 
own side they have now for the first time 
in many years an opportunity of developing 
a true spirit of nationalism among the 
electorate. ' 

It thus happens that each of the three 
communities, viewed as communities, has 
practically addressed an ultimatum to the 
ensuing Congress. “Give us our 56 per cent 
representation, or you must count not only on 
our aloofness but our hostility,” say the Muslims. 
“Give us what you have given to the Muslims 
in the predominantly Hindu provinces, or 
admit that you are a pro-Muslim and anti- 
Hindu organization,” say the Hindu com- 
munalists. “Give us the same weightage that 
Muslim minorities now have in other provinces” 
say the bulk of the Sikh community. The 
position of the Muslims is that as a majority 
community they would under no circumstances 
accept the position of a minority or even an 
equal position with the other communities com- 
bined. On the other hand, the Hindus and 
Sikhs would under no circumstances, live 
under the rule of a communal majority. 
It is between these two diametrically opposite 


positions that the poor Congress is expected 
to strike a compromise, and if it fails to do- 
so, all three communities, each for its own 
reason and from its own point of view, 
would fall foul of it. Never did a political 
body find itself in a more difficult or more 
unenviable position. And the worst of it 
is that none of Alie three contending parties 
would offer any active help to the Congress 
in accomplishing its impossible task. For 
the moment all three communities as com- 
munities stand aloof from it, those sections 
of them that are with the Congress being- 
openly accused by their respective communi- 
ties of betraying the best interests of their 
co-religionists. If the Congress is wise, it 
must resolutely stand by the substance of 
the Nehru solution, which, now, as ever, 
offers the only basis of agreement. As regards 
the alternatives offered by the communities 
themselves, suffice it to say that there is not 
a single Muslim in all India who will accept 
the Hindu-Sikh solution of 40 per cent re- 
presentation for the Muslims in the Punjab, 
and not a single Hindu or Sikh who will * 
accept the Muslim solution of an absolute 
Muslim majority in the Council returned 
by separate Muslim electorates. As compared 
with these, the Nehru solution has this great 
advantage that it can claim its supporters 
among all three communities, and is besides 
based on principles which are undeniably 
sound. Let this solution be altered in detail, 
if necessary, and if it is possible so to alter 
it as to make it acceptable to a larger 
proportion of all three communities. But for 
the moment no such solution is before the 
public. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


History of the Pfrsiax Lyxiiuvof. axd 
Literature at tup Mrnn \ t, Court, with \ riuff 
Survey of the iirowth of Urdu Lvxouacsf, Part L 
B vni'R. By M. AM ill Ohant. (Indian 1 ress. 
Allahabad), pp. 100. 

The author lias clearly pone beyond his depth 
in attempting such a vast and difficult, but 
extreraelv important subject with the equipment 
which the present little sketch shows him to 
possess. It is a commonplace of. philology (thoupli 
evidently unknown to Mr. Ghani) that the affinity 
or otherwise of two languages is determined solely 
by their grammatical structure and idiom, and not 
at all by their store of words or vocabulary.— tens 
of thousands of which may be borrowed by one 
language from another without making the former 
in any way a branch of the latter. Urdu is. therefore, 
a derivative of Hindi and npt of Persian, according 
to the science of language. A deep knowledge of 
comparator philology, in addition to that of Hindi 
in the earlier stages of its growth, is the equipment 
indispensably necessary for writing a true and 
scientific h'story of the growth of . the Urdu 
language. The mere mastery of Persian, coupled 
with the railway traveller’s Hindi, will not do. 

Bare lists of the names of Persian writers who 
were patronized by Babur, as given by this author, 
are useless. There is no proof that all of them 
lived in India and were influenced in. any wav 
by the Indian environment for otherwise India 
cannot claim them. As Prof. Browno has pointed 
out in the last volume of his Litciar y History of 
Persia . Persian poetry from the 13th to the 18 th 
century was so conventional and so thoroughly 
uninfluenced by the author’s place and time that 
, if you conceal the author's name and references 
(if any) to known historical personages, then it is 
impossible to say from the style whether a parti- 
cular poem was written in the 13th century or 
four hundred vears later. 

The lists of Persian words naturalized m Hindi 
(and of Sanskrit or Hindi words used in Urdu), 
which our author gives, are equallv nninforming. 
We refer him to Earle’s Philology of the English 
Tongue for an example of the proper way to 
extract the history of the interaction of culture 
from a study of words. There the loan-words 
from Latin (or Norman-French) are grouped 
according to subjects (such as Law, the Church, 
hunting, Ac.) so that we can see at once, what 
branch of English life was a gift of the. foreigners 
and what department of the people's activity retained 
its indigenous s'amp most And, lists of native 
words still current in each subject, should be 
placed side by side with the foreign loan-wonls, 
so that we can judge, the proportion of the foreign 
influence in any particular branch. 

Our author does nothing of the kind. . He does 
not. also, realize that the use of Indian caste or 
professional names and purely technical words in 
Ibn Batuta’s book can in no sense be taken as an 
example of the influence of Hindi on Persian (m 
this case, to be exact on Arabic, because Ibn Batuta 
did not write in Persian). His assertion that in the 
reign of Shah Jahan “the literate people did not 
think it derogatory to use Urdu in their pnyate 
correspondence" (p. CO) is opposed to historical 
evidence. The English of this book is often un- 
grammatical. 

"We trust tliat the publication of jejune and trite 
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books of this kind will not stand tn the way of 
the production of a truly scientific study of the 
origin and growth of the Urdu language and the 
cultural interaction between India and Persia in 
the Mughal age. ^ 


Hixnu AmriMSTR ytivf Ln'shtutions : By l.R. 
Rimachandra Dikshitar , M. -4 Lecturer in Indian 
History, Umicrsity of Madras Published by the 
Cmvcrstty of Madras, 1.929. Price Its. 6 P/i- 940. 

Mr. Dikshitar has written a -ritiquo on con- 
stitutional history of the Hindus He has reviewed 
the current te\t-l*ooks on the subject in an 
intelligent manner. His chanter on Military 
Organization’, though misplaced, is an original 
contribution. The author has omitted in his survey 
a useful book. viz.. Mr. N. C. Bandopadhyaya s 
Hindu Polity. 

I am clad to find a serious student of the subject 
in Mr. Dikshitar. His book wall be found helpful 
by the teachers of the subject The author has 
cnticallv noticed the mistakes of Dr Ghoshal and 
Dr. Law (pp. 123-121. 1571. His view on the 
verses given m the Arthasastra (A. 3) that they 
are quotations is sound. The feature of. the work 
is the comparison of Sanskrit or northern institutions 
with the Tamil institutions. T p J 


Teaoiuxc.s of the Urvxisnvns •: By Hem 
rimmha ' Sarl.ar.3I A ,D. D. Published la Miss 
fill untah lino. 31. A. Secretary Ram Mohan Hou 
PuMwatmi Sonetn. 210-ti, Cornwallis Slreet. 
Calcutta. Price Re. 1. 

In this small book the author lias tried to give 
ns an account of the teachings of the Lpanishads. 
The book is obviously written for Eng ish-speakmg 
people but unfortunately the. authors mode of 
expression in certain places will not be understood 
by European readers who are unfamiliar with the 
Indian way of thinking. The author thinks that 
“the Upanishads are more of the nature of a side 
current than the main march of the national mmd 
He forgets that the Upanishads provide, the ideal 
towards which the mam currents of Indian social 
religious and philoshopical thoughts run. The 
mythology of the Puranas the Brahroamcal legends, 
and the hundred and one different forms of religious 
nractices which come under the. category or 
Hinduism really all have as their (ultimate .goal the 
realization of the Self which is also the mam thesis 
S the Upanishads. It is. therefore, wrong to saj 
that “the Upanishads are really a protest against 

^Tf’fefor Christian Theology is traceable fa 
his efforts to co-relate certain Lparushadic utterance* 
with the tenets of Christianity. He deduces on 
insufficient evidence that the Christian 
Election has been anticipated m the . Alunuax 

K&S ..rSJSJcSa f&i hasten 
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to a majority of Indians, a scaled book, 
which they are unable to read and interpret. 
A general unfamiliarity with their form, and 
an unwillingness to understand the language 
of Indian Art have helped to banish one 
of the richest cultural heritages of India from 
our modern schools and colleges. And one 
cannot sufficiently emphasize on the urgent 
necessity of introducing selected examples 
of Indian Art as an indispensable factor 
in the education of our boys and girls in 
the schools. In many schools of Europe and 
America, classical antiquities, that is to say, 
Greek and Greco-Roman Art are placed before 
the elementary students of Greek and Roman 
history in order to bring home to the student 
the artistic environment of old Greece and 
Rome and the graphic incarnation of their 
cultural life, and in America school- 
children are frequently taken to the museums 
where qualified teachers and docents lecture 
to them in the presence of the aotual master- 
pieces of- sculpture and other works of Art 
supplemented by photographs, and other aids 
in order to assist the students to a graphic 
realization of the actual environment of the 


cultural life of the Greeks, Romans and 
Egyptians. They are not merely supplementary 
studies of historv but a carefully-planned 
programme of a gradual initiation into the 
beauties of Art and the way to approach 
and apprehend them. By frequent oppor- 
tunity to come m contact with the greatest 
masterpieces of art from tllo very early days 
of their school career, not only by vis it is to 
the museums, but by frequent lectures, anil 
by means of daily contact with carefully- 
selected wall-pictures of works of Art, 
students are able to develop their faculty 
of enjoying beautiful forms and to lay the 
foundation for a critical understanding of 
pictures which come to fruitful maturitv m 
later years. Recently a scheme is under 
consideration for introducing the teaching 
of Indian music in the schools of Calcutta, 
but Indian Art is unfortunately still regarded 
as a forbidden fruit in our schools and 
colleges. In this case, the fruit of the for- 
bidden tree is a veritable fruit of spiritual 
knowledgo and a Paradise Lost will certainly 
be a Paradise Regained. 


Base Melal 

By SITA DEVI 


T HE long rainy season was over and the 
blue sky smiled down upon Rangoon, 
the capital of Burma. A few stray 
bits of cloud, fleecy white, floated about 
aimlessly, cheering the eyes of the beholder. 

Such a day is never meant for staying 
indoors. A terrible thing is this rainy 
season of Burma and only people living 
there can know, liow cheering its termina- 
tion can be. So nobody in Rangoon wanted 
to stay at home on this day. 

Two young men sat in the front room 
of a small flat. The building stood on one 
of the main thoroughfares of the city. They 
were talking. One appeared to be about 
twenty-four years of age, the other, a bit 
older. 

“How long are we going to wait for that 
blessed tea of yours ?” asked the younger 
drie, who was named Jotin. “I want to get 
out. this very minute.” 


“Wait, wait,” said his friend. “You have 
still to learn that patience is a great virtue, 
and that virtue brings its own reward.” 

“I don’t want any reward," said Jotin. 
“I want my tea and that at once. Von are 
a terrible cheat, Kartik. You wrote to me 
that October was the most perfect time of 
the year for outings and now that I am here, 
you don’t want to budge an inch out of 
your room. 1 was a fool to believe yon.” 

“I am neither God nor the head of the 
Meteorological Department. It is usual for 
the rains to close in October,” said Kartik 
in defence. “If they failed to do so this 
year, I don’t see why I should bo held 
responsible. But it is still October, isn’t it ? 
You have been here barely a week.” 

The long-awaited tea arrived at this 
juncture and put a stop to their quarrel. 

Jotin was the adopted son of a rich man 
of Calcutta. His own father was dead and 
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Smith IJh\vai*«\k»mi : Trrl irith .\IaraUn liam? 
In I ion, by A'/urn utneharya 1‘. O, Sami »V<a*iri. 
i’tthlishi r : Yiiilnthbunr UojmiI IhMnt, loona. 

l\iy( 7S,'I. Price ll». U. 

.Mr. DiUhit is doing good KCivioo to tho Marathi- 
knowing students of Aryan medicine by . publislunt 
tr.uiHl.it ions of standard, medical works m bansknt. 
Ho has recently j»ut on the uiaikct the aUovo hook 
which, for its sue. u»efulnc«s. ment and ihk*. , w 
« uimnemlaMo in every way. fhe translator. Nanai 
Slnistii, who is a local juactitioncr of estahlr shed 
reputation has doiio tho work as a laliour ‘ of lo\o 
and has made a freo in ft of tho copyright ;of tho 
Ck to till T.l.ik Mahuvitlj .ll.ty.t- an cxamrjg 
benevolence which deserves to bo 
every ouo who lias tho cause of naUonal education 

llt 'ffiVork is divided into three twirls. Tho fog 
iwri contains information at ''m ittcr "Tikcfy ^o 
tncdica. terminology and sundry matter lkciy m 
],o useful for tho treatment of diseases., Tho seconu 
Srt is entirely devoted to tho < fc*** • am i t trot 
ment of various douses. T us 

‘ TSfUSWlf — « “■> 

of little significance. translators of such 

mislead readers. T ^ sta ,V° n \ c So of tho original 
ns to fully .bring out tt o ^ensu . ^ draw n 

passage and illustrations sho Id nevr nice of 
from actual c*«enjsnco “ Wo. in ^ entireb' 

readers. y }[ mal 

!SK'4‘*aBWf , ES5is tt S3S 

course y mcdicaj 'JU »)th 

which Br 1 ? tol.rr.SE,' such as. 
supplementary . 5 all «.itnrical operations, 

S folly calhnS f^Sfuho nose, ear 

for instance, disease d c hil<lren.°i ^po of gn 
110 h ' a 

. Uhat’s book is wo . 


up only, Kaya-chilitsa, leaving other subjects to bo 
treated in succeeding volumes which ho intends, to 
write later on. Such a vast store of foreign 
knowledge is pressed into service by tho author 
in the present book tliat a good many students of 
Aryan medicine not acquainted with 'Western 
scicnco . 11-0 likely to find it, embarrassing rather 
tiian helpful. The author’s views on some points 
are likely to bo cliallengcd. For instance, from the 
way in which lie discusses in the preface the 
genesis of acute and chronic diseases in the light 
of TiidoAia. one is likely to bo led to believe that 
as chronic diseases follow acute or sub-acute ones, 
so do tho Kapha diseases follow- tho Pitta 
diseases. This is not only far from truth, 
but also goes against tho convention of the 
Aryan medicine. Further, it is rather dis- 
comforting to find tho author not adhering to a 
fixed terminology. (Vide pp. 27, MU «73, _<7, 8i) 
Tho translation of Idiopathic as Jkaran is hardlj 
nmiroDriate There is no disease (effect) without 
iti ™auso, though . human intellect which is not 
infallible is at times unablo to trace it. Iho 
“SEs on L-jnuhiula.ua syphihs demand more 
study and . modification, fhe author lias un 
ncSLmly taken tho. trouble to coin vernacular 
terms for inflammation, when, Madhav Nidan 
(Sink a 6) while giving tho description of botha 

A "^fve'study of Western and Aryan medicino 
comparat % e stud> oi quietly ^ 

&JS&. as^iiT-thout the pale of Ms 

subject 

X , tie author hone, If. 
rages 10S0. Price 111. 10. 

This bulky ^SASToa reionre 
author s laborious ana pauenr stu j. varied 

;rmedici 0 o-osi'9“slly J^gj jy Tears. In tho 
cxpcncncn 3*, “1 brief .history of 

preface ,lif ;-^ ^ , l r n (ircm]c its peculiarities, and 
Aryan tncdicino. , tMnaonuffi (|m jjj, tcst j,„ oni .,l3 
pivinp;. short n c0 vivos liy cimueat German, 
regarding its P*®” i Fncbsh doctors. Tho book 
first part contains 
jq divided in ? tour i dicinaJ plaD ts, a list of oxer 
short description xirulicinc (ninny of which ha\c 
SOO M'orhs ••ftAfSfio of , Aynrvcdir 
licconio rare) S deals uilh Iho cencral 

limes, .bbo.^f) 1 };.;|tliy life, i ai lolls nielliods 
rule, of re nJ 'l c Si,, c a“es preparation of mediemcs 

oI diagnosis ^ Ij ^ s „d , as 

and ,h0 ,« va Hydropathy. Cliromopatliy etc. Tho 
Horn copv thv. JM^otho symptoms of vanoits 
^‘iS^nd IhcTlSitment, uliilo Uio foiiilh pub 
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contains information about a number of allied 
subjects such as poisons and their treatment, 
bacteriology, surgical and other instruments etc. 
Thus the arrangement of the book is thoroughly 
systematic. The scope of the subject, though vast 
and wide, comprehending in it almost every 
conceivable bit of information regarding medicine, 
is so skilfully handled and. the information given 
is so accurate and concise that the book may 
justly bo called a veritable store of medical lore. 
It will be no exaggeration to call it the Encyclopaedia 
of Arvan medicine. The. book does not contain 
learned discussions on points of contention, which 
interest only the learned few. The book is 
intended for laymen and as such it embodies every 
sort of information likely to be useful to a general 
reader. At the same time it will be equally, useful 
to the Vaidvas practising in towns and villages. 
No library of a householder or a public institution 
can be complete without possessing a copy of this 
valuable book. 

V. G. Am: 
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Nvav no N.vtu: By If. J/. Ghareklian, B.A.. 
LL.B.. Advocate. Printed at the Sayoji Vijou 
Press, Baroda, Paper cover. Pp. 2S6. Price Rs. 
2-0-0. (1028). 


A very interesting novel with the hack-ground of 
common incidents in an Indian family, and the 
object of , rendering poetic justice to its chief 
characters in the plot, the hand of the Advocate is 
visible in the Court Scene. It is a novel, which 
one would like to read. 


(1) Bynum Nun Baza \r, (2) Loiiaxy Vjro m 
V vro: By Jadurai D. Khandhadia of Bombay. 
”n. 142: 92. Price lie. 1-1-0 


Cloth coicr. 
( 1028). 


Tho title, of tho first book, the Market of 
Intelligence, is an ironical one. The book contains 
fourteen stories, the subjects of which are treated 
in a light humorous way. The second book contains 
a few stories of tho strength and vcnturcsomencss 
shown hy ],ohauas— the fellow castcmcu of tho 
author-and it throws fresh light on the subject of 
Iheir claim to bo descended from Raghuvanshi 
hshatnyas. A supplement gives tho history of the 


Indian Army and the pav and prospects of thoso 
who join its ranks. We think it is the first 
attempt of its kind in Gujarati. 

S niM ad Biiaovad Gita Jioti • By Maganbhai 
Chaturbhai Patel, B.A. LLB, Bar-at-iatv. 
Printed at the Surya Prakash Pi ess, Ahmcdabad. 
Cloth bound. Pp. 285. Price Rs. 3. (1027). 

This “Light” on the Gita is the result of in- 
dependent thought on the part of the author, and 
his views are embodied m a lengthy preface 
wherein iie discusses the personality of Shri 
Krishna and the purpose of the “Song Celestial” 
with great ability. The Sanskrit text is accompanied 
with a translation into Gujarati and with explanatory 
foot-notes. Its best part, however, is its preface 

k. ir j. 
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century, Kanlhirava teas the stalwart opponent 
of the advance of Muslim arms in the South. 

{In his article in the November issue. Sir 
Jadunath gives some more details from the 
Persian sources to support the vie\y that the 
king , of Alysore submitted and , paid tribute 
to Bijapur, The , Persian versions find a 
complete refutation in the Ivanarese contemporary 
sources and, traditions (as above). There is nothing 
improbable in the utter defeat and repulse of the 
Muslims, at the end of their victorious career as 
far as Seringapatam. The Persian sources cover 
up this defeat, tinged, as tliev generally are, with 
bt.13, against the Hindus. Aloreovcr, they are 
official, chronicles. The, significant portions in 
italics in tho above section have not been quoted 
or referred to by Sir Jadunath in his recent 
article]. 

IV 

Campaign of 1640 : Further acquisitions of tho 
Bijapur general in Central Karnataka : 

Persian sources : acquisition of Chickanayaka- 
nahalli. Belur, Tutnkur, Ballapur and Kunigal by 
Afzal Khan on belialf of Rustum (ibid). 

Kanarese sources : While the Aluliammadans 
took these places in Central Karnataka, they were 
repulsed by the Mysore armv under Namarajaiah. 
tho commander-in-chief of Kanthirava, from the 
following places occupied bv them : Ramgiridurga, 
Huliyurdurga, Bogur and Turuvekere. The Bijapur 
Muhammadans were prevented from having any 
permanent foothold in southern Karnataka. In 
Kanarese sources, Afzal lvlian is named Abdulla 
Klian. 

Sir Jadunath sees nothing impossible in the 
Kanarese account though, of course, ho refrains 
from quoting or referring to tho portion in 
italics, which are significant (vide his recent 
article). 

V 

Mustafa lvlian and the Knnanse country (161G) : 

Persian sources : ‘In Juno 10-16 Mustafa lvlian 
was despatched from Bijapur to subdue the 
Ivanarese country.’ (J/. 72., July, p. 11) 

Kanarese sources : So far as Mysore was 
concerned, however. Mustafa Klian was repulsed 
bv Xunj.arajaiah in the action at Turuvekere iu 
1016. 

Sir Jadunath sees nothing impossible in the 
Kanat\>e account (ibid). 

VI 

' Humbling of the Raja of Mysore into a tribu- 
tary vassal (c. 1050). 


Persian sources : ‘About 1650, tho Raja of 
Mysore was humbled into a tributary vassal by 
Khan Muhammad’ (M. R. July, p. 12). 

Kanarese sources : There is absolutely no 
evidence, on the Mysore side, to support this 
statement On the other hand, tho trend of evi- 
dence goes to show that, by about 1650, Kanthi- 
rava sustained a temporary defeat, due, probably, 
to the inexperience of the commander-in-chier 
who succeeded Nanjarajaiah, and entered into 
some truce or agreement (with the Bijapur Padshah), 
which he never seems to have abided by 1 For, 
during the next two years again he recuperated 
his position against tho Muhammadan*, as is 
evident , from his conquests of Muhammadan 
possessions of those years. Kanthiraia was 
always aiming at independence of all external 
control, of which the striking of coins (Kant hi 
Rai hanams) tu his name teas the first pi go/ It. 
therefore, seems unsafe to assert that he was 
humbled into a tributary vassal. 

Sir Jadunath, dealing with the word tribute', 
now calls it ‘ indemnity ’, apparently in tho light 
of Kanarese versions, lie also says there l- no 
real conflict between the two versions, and omiti 
to notice here tho striking of coins by Kanthirava, 
a sure sign of assumption of independence and a 
landmark in the evolution of the kingdom of 
Alysore. He does not even quote oi refer to the 
significant poition in italics above, in Ins article 
in the Nov. issue. The trend of Kanarc«o 
evidence is in favour of the view tliat tho Alysore 
king never paid any tribute or indemnity to tho 
Bijapur Sultan. 

The details given by Sir Jadunath Sarkar r about 
Alustafa Khan's invasion and tho "pilLgiing” of Alysore 
territories by about 1650. however interesting they 
may be from tho Persian point of view, are not 
borne out by the Kanarcso sources. Tho contra- 
diction is thus obvious. 

Das Raj. referred to in tho Person text (tide 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar's recent article in the M. /2.),. H 
to be identified with Dasarajaiah. the commander-in- 
chief who succeeded Lingamjaiah (.Vanjarnjaiah h 
brother), in the light of the Kanarc-e sources. 
Sir Jadunath’s identihcation of him with Dcsraj l- 
incorrect. 

For a fuller account of the t ran -action^ 
together with documentary detail-, the reader h 
referred to my contribution on , the subje< t in the 
current numler of tho Mysore Tniver-ity Re-can h 
Journal. 


11-11-26. 
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The l'ala Art of Garnla and Magadha 

1».. SUS m ICUMAlt CHATTEIUI, 3f. A. (Calcuita), D. Litt. (Loxdo.s) 
Khaha Professor of Indian Linguistics and Phonetics, Calcutta Umiemty 


E VCEl’T ill somo niro cases, tlio art of 
Hindu India, or Ancient India, in the 
Utnuu inuM. rountrv. whether 

various parts of tno comm}. 

in architecture sculpture orpa> t Assyrio-Babylcumu origin, tin 
dovovclopcd out of oiio coinn on arcnegiio of ear y IIm du art 

half of thio F OUler element came ( 


thus be expected to have been largely borrowed 
from Assyrio-Babylonia. The indigenous art 
of the noii-Aryau AustricsandDravidians, and 
this Aryan art which was largely of forcigu, 
Assyrio-Babylonian origin, thus gave the basic 
mrlv Hindu art as a composite 


lic h became <= l ‘^ a ^ c r Y^ th “socood bnlf of 
diverso elements uurii g various 

,o iirst niiUenuiumaa fte 

ements . which oontnbuKM.^ Hindu 

rolution of a Uinuu . equally ... thes0 elements were msea 
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is of early Hindu art as a composiie 
, i, r, other elements came in later equally 
foreign with the art of the Aryans and 
ultimately of the same origin: namely, t ie art 
o Persia in architecture and sculpture, 
which again is mainly of Assyrio-Babyloniau 
inspiration. All. these _ clcmente were fused 


istric, . ura . “ .“'..t-ioartis as yet nest w is s f,ll a young 
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alloy, which later bo con tributions to aQ A ,3 the” third and second centuries B- C., 
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tioiw auJ iho altered outlook of pie^cnt-day 
lift; ; and tlio now feeble stream of Rental 
folk-iii t which derived its waters from t ho 
mighty Hood of l\iU art, is now on the 
umv to its final extinction in Urn winds of 
neglect and degeneracy. Melancholy as iU» 
Mili^equent history has been in its native 
pruiuK'ri ol llilur and Bengal during to 
Turk i* i'jtluii mu! Mogul as ucll as British 
periods, (lie art of tho I’djJ ( »n" J :l 
limn” ill Nepal and in Tibet. Tho art of 

’(cerS!* tral 

S 

ami 1 congenial conditions of unrestrained 

S&"taT JinSi of *** & w " hcro 

it is living even to-day. s ^ tl 

intellectual and spin tual anc{cut til ,, cs -n}ust bo 
people manifested ^ .. ... f - m ^ . au d when 
conceded to ha'«6 ,. r Mi in unabated v igour 

it 1ms continued to lour.J. in otbcr , )C01?lcs 
(or some ten centuries « J Ul(j beginning 
who had no art ol He M ^ tb rough iH 
and who took it their sentiments 

^ age ^ b t rdteUofand their terror^ 

art " “V’^^Jer to People /' \“ d f a 
"vofld' l“iato»”^ ie ^™“rainS and 



Vairocana-vajra ; Dipankara Srijnana Alisa ; 
Abhnyakara-gupta ; Luyi-pada, Jalandhari-pada, 
Kanha-pada, Bliusuku and tho other Siddhas ; 
and many more, including learned women 
like tho .Jnana-dakini Xigu, wife of Xadapada, 
and Lakshminkara, tho daughter of king 
Indrabhuti, and others. Tho Tibetans hare 
mentioned eleven great centres of Buddhist 
learning in Bengal and Bihar— Nalanda, 
Vikramasila, Purisa, Pulagiri and Manuara 
in Bihar, and Jagaddala, Dcvikotta, Pandu- 
i,humi, Vikramapuri, Salu, and Srimudra m 
BengaL Sido by side with tho philosophic 
and literary developments of Mahayaua 
Buddhism and Puranic Brahmanism in ; Bengal 
and Bihar, and of tho Tautnc cults both 
Bralnnanical and Buddhistic, the art of tho 
Palas nourished, serving these faiths equaUj 
with the Scliolars and Saints some of whom 
have been named above. There is an inter- 
relation between this art and tho religious 
culturo behind it which cannot be ignored. 
And Pala art as the handmaiden of ’ 

«* Sfulth'^'^ou-A^u Wold 
t ' V ° l .tufn — t draw out tlicir finest artistic 

au d there is as “ n th0 stnll dard boohs 

lrca t m Cn subkct. Specimens of Polo art in the 
on the su eject. f collections have been 
various museums and collection^ m 

described, c. 0. » « o Bullctin 0 f the 

of Fmo Arts t Catalogue of Indian 

a&”jo?FS‘^ 

Sculptures mdiennes, o . g jj 0U i 0Tn rf 
Goloubciv, F” 1 ?’,,. “, U scuiii (to liohcst 
Flaudrm) ; in the mus the Yareudra 
in Pala Sculpture) o h , (in its 

Anusandhana Samit • ^ a]ld in otlicr 

Catalogue and A ““ u “ t {£‘’ journuls, like tho 

archaeological aud ot Reports on 

Government of inn Jfo dm. JlciMi. 

Archaeology, tho JMP of ]>,!» sculpture 
etc. The „ bcsl “A. t0 b „ f0 „„d in llengjd, 
arc naturally ™oufh Calcutta, m to 

in tho Indian 0 Mltselim of tho 

Dacca Museum. “ isha j in Calcutta, in the 
Vaiigiya Salutya 1- v ^ rendr a Anusandhana 
museum of ““ tb0 Patna Mu seun', 

S' in so.M private collections in Calcutta 
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and figures ot deities ucro mostly intended 
to lie placed in shrines or in niches in 
temple walls. In subject matter and treatment, 
tlio bronzes (tho metal being an alloy on the 
basis of brass or copper, popularly called in 
Bengal mlilatVmtu, for winch Mr Bhattasah 
in his booh has coined an English word 
octo-alloy) agree with tho stono figures, 
although these arc m small compass. The 
MS miniatures which are late show merely a 
two-domension treatment with both strong 
outline and charming colour scheme, of « c 
figures in relief or in the round; only in 
some rare cases, group compositions of a 
very simple nature occur. ,, 

The range of Pnla art was limited by cu t 
necessities and witiiin this narrow circle it 

not wanting. But the essenii.u p a j a 

—the epic imagination^ and u * ie p a j| ava bas- 

panels S at Elephanta. ^boins a°' sculpture 
proportions of tliese . r [hf. Pala 

cannot attain to tar height^ 
sculptors again, did not r , contom- 
lifo around them. Th i dercre , t ly 

platiou of tho the inspiration 

adores : this Oristn art which is 

of the Pala artist ^ 8 ding j n a some- 

a sister to Pala art bnt proccon,^^ w jc|l 
what new line, the little^ ^ e( . frJ where 

ueep out here and niches and cornets— a 

srS'iSV-ifiT,.--hS« 

rsKtrsl 

lit t b7°Pah 

ted an erotic -—^“to tll0 religions 
to mate ait 


idea, to the divine conception which the 
scriptures taught, is a legacy which has 
come down to the present-day Kumars or 
clay-modellers and Patuas or painters of 
Bengal who still carry on the tradition of 
the thousand-years old art of their ancestors, 
even though they have only clay and crude 
paints as their medium : there is such au 
anxiety among them to mate the figure 
conform to tho dhyana-t o tho conception of 
the deity as the scriptures give it And 
thev are perhaps even more anxious to 
portray in the face of the deity, through a 
smile or a frown, his on her gracious or 
terrible aspect. The artist seemed to wiUk 
with a sacred tert by bis side to g“' de aad 
to restrain him. His purpose seemed to be 
to prepare a plastic commentary mi the 
Sa<lras : yet it was not wholly so. His liana 
Miild transform the conventional image of a 

r 1 ^ 

of Indian seulptu™ Bu ddlias, and 

among the Pala MSI the goddess 

5 IS 

is not suggested, hut t.s of th« « 

at a certain stage in ft ^ if t0 slia 

demon a "d mating . P ., rorsll ; p per. A 
a \ision of heiaeu suggestion of 

^‘T^ee-S figuS! 'uef, % won. 
.a>fo^ho cesmtic 

*£$ pr'SItefeu. its most common 

%,« art of tho M- 0 -,/V r ‘S 
development shared thousand years ago 

Kfand B.har; and^a » „„j 0 „e 

these two tracts lo ant dynast) of 

people under the £ b ‘ ut dialects of the 
nilcrs. a °d -P - .] Q evolution of tins ■ 

V ryan culture- But it ^cuns ^ ,t< 

Sc gcS Of Bengal B.at ,ull- 
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so was .Togin .Mnzumdar, wlio had adopted 
him. Tho mother who had borne him in 
pain and sorrow, . was still alive, but Jotin 
did not call her mother. The wife of Jogm 
Mazuradar was legally entitled to that name. 

Tliev finished their tea in a hurry and 
after ciian-nns into cleaner clothes, went out. 
“Where to ?” ashed ICartik as they came 

° Ut “Ob°- I he don’ e t et 'know,” said Jotin. “Let ns 
walk on I want to see the town.” 

“When your father came here years ago 
said Kartik, “he made many friends. Some of 
tiiem may still be alive and living here. If 
would like to meet them I can take 
von alou^ and introduce you to them 
y “Don't be silly,” said Jotin. T don’t want 
in small dark rooms, talking to old 
? this CTenin". Time enough for those 
sodal duties. Iam going to roam about now 
'.;ii chper hunger forces mo to return. 
t,U then, you need not return before 

■ i ” said Kartik, “because much better 
f^nd s available in the streets here than at home. 
Vm have already tasted the splendid cooking 
You hl " c r “t Hunger is the only sauce 
of my servan n ,l n tai)le. You can have 
tlmt ,S „T food. Chinese, Burmese, Japanese, 
? U S- m or European in these roadside eating 

louses Splendid cooking in some of them, 

houses. 1 vprv expensive cither. 

mli ..S’„ ey „iTchap” said Jotin. "I promised 
oi Jr MI won’t touch forbidden 
the old lady, .“' t | stcnmcr i did not fake 
so""' stuff, cooked by 
the Hindu W«indn"- d t was j oSin ' s 

■ T |! e °lther She “as extremely con- 
adoptiyo ™°|, hCT ' tll0(I „ x . Even wlicn her 
servativo and . o USC( | t0 drive cvery- 

husband ua . strictness. Now that 

body erazs w> 8hc i m d become 

sho.had bee relatives and subordinates, 
a terror to tier rcian Kar[ik „ H(]W is sll0 

"°li, E° , Do yoll think slie lias 

going to hnd oUq ^ ^ yonr stops ? You 
engaged a dot vourself, and are you 

have corao to ; ine like a Brahmin 

going ij d ° °1. fan Ton will get out of if 
widow.' said Jotin. “I would 

, 1 llmso bait-lunatics too far. If 
not Veen really my mother, I would not 
she imd “ . i,,.. Even had slio caught 

have cared ‘ e s i, 0 would have only 
mo doing , ' ‘ few days. Tint these people ! 
utilised me to ® few «■» lier s e l f , can 

AJ°S Vlira out Tho law aUows it I 


have disowned my parentage and my name 
for money, and I am not going to lose that 
money through any carelessness.” 

“If you are so nervous about it,” said 
Kartik, “I won’t press you. But you are 
perfectly safe here, . you know. She would 
never have known anything about it. Does 
she suspect you much ?” . 

“Well, yes,” said Jotin, hesitating a 
little. “To a certain extent she doe*. In 
Calcutta, I was always followed by her 
men. I don't know, of course, whether 
anybody has come thus far." • 

“But this is insufferable !’* said Kartik. 
“I would have run away after a week. 'This 
is selling your birthright for a mess of 
pottage.” . 

“You are right”, said Jotin. But my 
dear chap, the lure of gold is terrible. And 
once you become accustomed to wealth, you 
can never do without it. You have to sell 
your soul for it if you can’t get it any 
other way." * 

They went on aud on, talking all the 
^ hilo. Jinny of the houses and shops were 
fr a iiv decorated and illuminated. Crowds 
of children, tho Barmans in bright silken 
varments, the Indians in their everyday 
soiled and drab garments, congregated in 
the footpaths. They played and shouted 
and let off crackers and fireworks. Sign* 
of merry-making appeared everywhere. 

“What’s on V” asked Jotin. “This is 
tho Buimese festival of lamps, said IvaitiK. 
“For a few days they will make merry, 
illuminate their houses, have dancing and 
music and spend a fortune iu fireworks. 
This is one of their greatest festivals. It 
you want to see Burmese dancing, i can 
take you to the Shwcdagon Pagoda” 

“But what an idea, my dear boy,’ said 
Jotin. “What’s the use of illumination on 
a full moon night V It is like entering into 
a competition with the creator. The proper 
time for illumination is a very dark night, 
the darkest possible. We Hindus are a 
clever people.” 

“Thev did not bother about proper time 
„„i,-’ ' sn jd Kartik. “The end of the rainy 


much,” sniu avium*. * ,,v , 

season has got to bo celebrated, you know. 
It is a perfect licll, 1 tell yon. It %'OOS i on 
raining for full seven months. So the lira' 
sight of a clear _ sky sends these chaps 
crazy with delight," 

“I say,” said Jotin, ‘the sight of all these 
lamps and fireworks has made me awfully 
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Mr. French in his book on Pala art referred 
to above, gives ancient and authoritative 
testimony in this matter, and incidentally 
also makes clear the question of the indebted- 
ness of Nepal to Pala art : “In the time of 
Xing Devapala [end of the ninth century] there 
lived in Varendra (Northern Bengal) an 
exceedingly skilful artist named Dliiman, 
whose son was Bitpalo [ ? Yitapala] ; both of 
these produced many works in cast-metal, 
as well as sculptures and paintings which 
resembled the works of the Nagas. The father 
and son gave rise to distinct schools. In 
painting, the followers of the father were called 
the Eastern school ; those of the son as they 
were most numerous in Magadha (Bihar) were 
called followers of the Madhyadesha school of 
painting. So in Nepal the earlier schools of 
art resembled the old Western school ; but 
in the course > of time a peculiar Nepalese 
school was formed which in painting and 
casting resembled rather the Eastern types.” 

The art of the Palas is a precious heritage 
from the past, and it should be a subject of 
careful study by students, of Indian culture, 
and specially by the people of Bihar 
and Bengal as well as those of Nepal 
and Tibet ; in addition it has a unique 
value in the study of Mahayana Buddhism, 
and as such the peoples of the Far East 
professing the Mahayana have a great interest 
in it. And a comparative study of Pala art 
with the other Indian schools is bound to 
be instructive, and productive of important 
results in the domain of Indian art, religion 
and ethnology. 

Notes on the Illustrations 

Fig. 1 : Bas-relief of Siva’s Marriage with 
Uma. Grey chlorite ; IP inches by 12 inches. 
Provenance, Gaya. In the collection of the 
author. 

Siva’s marriage with Uma has been most 
nobly depicted in a collossal relief panel 
at Elephanta and similar panels are found 
at Elura. It is a favourite subject for 
sculpture iu the south, and exquisite 
treatments of it in the 17th century Madura 
style are to be found iu the temple at that 
place, 

Siva as^the bridegroom is known in the 
South as Tvalyana-sundara.’ 

' arious versions of this subject are 
known. The present * one agrees with the 
bas-relief at Elephanta and at Elura in the 
disposition of the principal divinities —Siva 
to the right, Uma to the left ; Siva is holding 


Uina’s right hand ( pani-gmhana ) ; iu his 
other three hands Siva is bearing the trident, 
the little drum, and the skull-cup, while 
Uma has in her left hand a round metal 
mirror. The downcast eyes of the couple 
proclaim them as the bridal pair. Between Siva 
and Uma sits Brahma as the priest with 
the lighted fire of sacrifice. The Nine Planets 
are on the arch overhead, with two attendant 
deities, and two other attendants are standing 
on either side below. At the base flanked 
by Uma’s lion on one side and Siva’s bull 
on the other is a group of Ganas , Siva’s 
followers, dancing and playing music. 

A similar treatment of this theme is found 
in a fragmentary form at Dacca, and it has 
been noted and reproduced in Mr. Bhattasah’s 
book. The Dacca relief is very late, and 
the positions of the deities are reversed, 
Siva being to the left and Uma to the right. 
A completely different kind of the Kalyana- 
sundara image occurs in Bengal sculpture, 



BUDDHA TEACHING 
Pala Sculpture from Macao! la 

Fan! Mallon Collection, Fans 
Fij. 2 

in two reliefs in the museum of the Vangiya 
Sahitya Parishad 'and the Dacca Museum. 
Here the treatment is iconic, and not that 
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of a scene in relief : Siva stands facing the 
worshipper towering over Uma who stands in 
front of him j in the background and below 
are the gods and the divine attendants. 

The present relief has been noted by Mr. 
Rakhal Das Banerji in the ‘Annual Report of 
the Archaeological Survey of India for 1925- 
1926’, at p. 176. Mr. Banerji thinks that 
it ‘belongs to the period of revival under 
Mnhipala I, t. e. to the first half of the 
eleventh century A. D.’ 

Rig. 2— Figure of the Preaching Buddha. 
In the Paul Malion Collection in Paris. 
From ifagadha. 

This exquisite figure is an example of 
Pala sculpture at its best. The Buddha is 
seated on a lion-seat with a lotus base, of 
the type which has been continued down to 
our times in the Xepal and Tibet bronzes. His 
fingers are forming the c Uianno-calra-nmdra , 
the figure proper to teaching and p reaching 
On his palms are the imprints of the wheel, 
symbolising the Wheel of the Law winch he 
set rolling by his first preaching in the deer 
park at Sarnath. 





yij- >1 


, 3 ,r 3 £° tllei ; ‘ TOd Child’ Relief 

(SadyoiaLV) Jin the Rurrm Chand Nahar 

Collection, Calcutta. Found in Worth Bengal. 

This relief is a beautiful specimen of 
Bala art, and from the style of writing 
in the inscription on it Mr. Bhaftasali 
suggests for it a date prior to 1059 
A. U. The subject matter proved one of 
the most baffling in iconography. There 
is the figure of a young woman decked with 
ornaments lying or reclining on a bed with 
a baby beside her, and there is also on or 
near the bed the Lingo symbol of Siva : and 
in some other examples of this subject 
(several have been found), there are gen ci ally 
figures of the gods Karttikeya and Ganesa, 
with or without the Kino Tlanets. and 
sometimes with other deities and attendants. 
The exact significance was not known, and 
various explanations were suggested. There 
is no dear indication from the texts in this 
connexion. Mr. Bhaftasali, who has discussed 
the matter at length (in pp. 134-142 of his 
‘Iconography’*, lias found texts from the 
Linga'jnnfwn and the Jirahino-pwvno, on 
the authority of which the subject can be 
identified. The young mother is Uiua : the 
child beside her is Siva, who in order to 
test her whether she could find her husband 
out from among tho assembled pods, assumed 
(he form of n child, and was found {.looping 
on the lap of the bride. She percencd by 
her inner virion who he was, and accepted 
him with pleasure. This is (lie lirohma- 
pnrano legend Then the l.inga-pnrnna 
mention's bow the Supreme herd originated 
from Brahma ns a child, Sodyojatn or Inc 
Xcwly-bom : and (his Sadyojata is £ira Tho 
figure of (ho Lingo which is always present 
in these 'Mother and Child' reliefs, shows (hat 
the subject is Sirite, and tlmt the liraloun- 
nurann legend ghes the best explanation, 
ft is (bus an episode > n the story of . jva 
and Uma's marriage. 

Tlie delicacy of (realment in spite of (be 
comparative want of facility is quite 
Stable in this little relief The inscr»> 

(ion at the right ride of the reluf »•» coiropt 
and tho reading suggested bv Mr. Bhaftasali 
i «5 not w holt}" com incmg II « a bnet 
dedicatorr note, rrobiMy gning the name 
of the person who consecrated the relief. 

Vic 4 • Imago of Surya : found in >oitn 
Bengal, now in the > hi scum of the 5nrtndra 
\nus.indb.uia Samifi, Bajriiahi, , . 

One of the most popular Brahmnmeal 
deities in For? a the Sun- fled, and hi« wor- 
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ship was very widely spread, judging from 
the numerous and beautiful images of him 
found in Bengal. The iconography of the 
Surya images has been discussed in detail 
by Mr. Bhattasali in his book (pp. 14S-J73). 
In the present image, which is one of the 
finest examples of the later period of Pala 
art, in a very good state of preservation 
(although a hand has been broken oil), we 
have the god standing facing his worship- 
pers — handsome and majestic in his youthful 
godhead, a figure strong and noble. In his 
two hands .are two lotuses conventionalized. 
Surya in later Hindu mythology was given 
three wives : Ushas, Surenu or Dyans (the 
original Saranyu), and Chaya (or Nikslrabha, 
or Prithvi). In the image, Ushas is the tiny 
figure standing in front of Surya, and 
Surenu is on his left side and Chaya on his 
right. Surya is attended also by Pin gala, 
the bearded corpulent figure to his right, 
with a pen and ink-pot in hand : he is a 
form of Agni or Brahma, and ho records the 
good and evil deeds of men ; while to his 
left is Dandi or Daudanayaka, who is usually 
depicted with a sword, a form of Kumar a 
the god of war. Surya evidently stands in 
his one-wheeled car drawn by his seven 
horses, which are below the group of the 
godly figures. The horses are driven by Surya’s 
charioteer, the footless half-man half-bird 
Aruna. There are also female attendants 
shooting the rays of .the sun as their arrows 
on the either side of the wives and male 
attendants of the deity : and overhead are a 
couple of celestial beings, Yidyadharas, with 
garlands. 

Surya is remarkable among North Indian 
deities in wearing top-boots, together with 
his wives, sons and attendants, while all the 
other deities of the Hindu pantheon remain 
bare-footed. There was a revival of Sun 
worship in the early centuries after Christ 
through Iranian influence : and the Iranian 
Mithra or Mihira, bearded and booted, came 
to India and was absorbed in the Indian 
Surya with his seven-horsed chariot : and the 
result of this fusion, of what were but the 
diversifications of the same cult, gave us the 
medieval North-Indian Surya, some of the 
most artistic representations of which are 
to be found in the later Pula art of Bengal. 

Fig. 5 ; Hevajra wPh Sakti. About 
one cubit high, in black basalt In the 
collection of Mr. Prithwi Singh Nahar, B. A., 
38 Indian Mirror Street, Calcutta. From 
North Bengal. Late Pala. 

12 
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This piece is one of the most unique 
and most interesting in Pala art, and is 
an invaluable document for both its mono- 
graphic and artistic importance. It is in 
perfect state of preservation, and is a direct 
ancestor of the Tibetan Yah- Yum or ‘Father- 
and-Mother' figures in which the deity is 
in the embrace of Ins Sakti. Modern Tibetan 
bronzes, representing the same deity Hevajra 
in the same pose and with the same attributes, 
are in existence. Hevajra is one of the 
tutelary or protecting deities — Yi-dam as the 
Tibetans call them — who are worshipped bv 
the devotee to help him in his quest These 
protecting gods are ultimately forms of the 
Dhyani-Buddhas, conceived in their mild and 
their angry or terrible aspects. In their 
terrible aspects they are made to accompanv 
their Saktis. Hevajra was one such tutelary 
deity of terrible aspect. The worship of 
Hevajra seems to -have gained in popularity 
in the later Pala period of ait, but the 
deity seems to have received great honours 
outside India, in Tibet and in Mongolia. 
Khubilai Khan the Mongol emperor was 
converted to his cult in the 13th century. 
Albert Grnenwedel in his book on the Mytho- 
logy of Buddhism in Tibet and Mongolia 
gave an account of Hevajra and his attributes 
(French ed., p. 107), and Getty following 
Grnenwedel has treated of Hevajra in her 
Gods of Northern Buddhism. Indian (sanskrit) 
accounts of Hevajra are wanting ; and only 
one Pala image of Hevajra has been dis- 
covered so far— one without his Sakti. It 
is a bronze image with an inscription in 
letters of the llth-12th contury, and it 
has been described by Mr. Bhattasali. The 
stone image in Mr. P. S. Nahar’s collection 
which is reproduced here will thus be the second 
Indian image of Hevajra known, but this one 
is remarkable in having the Sakti as well. 
Hevajra has eight heads, sixteen arms, and 
four feet : his eight hands carry skull-cups, 
and in those on the right side are figures 
of animals while in those on’ the left side 
are figures of the gods, and the* two natural 
hands hold cups evidently of i eatables. A 
Dhyani Buddha is on his eighth head, and 
his countenance is surrounded ( by a halo 
of flames. There are eight medallions with 
dancing goddesses above, beside and below 
the figure of Hevajra and his Sakti, — a detail 
which is not seen in the similar Tibetan 
bronzes which do not have the frame of the 
halo. On his lotus stand there are human 
bodies on which the deities are trampling. 
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The Sakti is embracing her lord, encircling 
one foot round his loins. 

Tho conception of a godhead as :abovo 
would seem not to have left any scope for the 
artist and yet all this weight of symbohsm 

S3, not boo, able to kill art « >,ch |s 

unmistakable in tins composition. There* 
snirited modelling of the *limb., * «. 

(Hies have tlio Pala tonob. in success fully 


bringing out the terrible yet benign aspect 
of the godhead as in Hevajra’s faces here. 
Viewed from all aspects, this image, which 
is published here for the first time, is one 
of the most remarkable in Pala sculpture, 
and is a precious document of Buddhist art 
and iconography and of the development of 
religion in North-eastern India. 


Tantrism iu Cambodia, Samara and Java 

Bv Dn. D. R. CHAOTERJI, Pn.D, D.Lur. 


rr ANTRISM centuries of tho 

| thirteenth nnd fourteen ^ 

* Christian ora. « ““ introduced 
information . as to »1>® that in 

into tliis islnrid- Rut mentioned in 

Cambodia Tantno terts 
tho ninth century A. D- 



- 1 Y how a 

„ t^iin inscripb 0 ” f jiiranyaclama, 
A Cambodian JianlC of 

Brahman, m 1,1 


came from Janapada to the court of Jayavnr- 
roan II (S02-SG9 A. D-). This Brahman 
recited tho Vinashika, tho Aayottara, tho 
Sammoha and tho Shirashcheda from beginning 
to end so that they could be written down 
and then lie taught the Royal High Priest 
these texts. It is mentioned also that these 
four texts constituted tho four faces of tho 

^Now^tiicrc are three regions each with its 
special Tantras, and among the Tantras of the 
Vishmilranta region (which includes Bengal 

of -bif'! “W™ c ' S' torts' Vm mol.” ”nd 
inscription- „ Onndharra 

o' vUmSA foup. It is 

Tan tm in tnc , tat nno( |,cr croup ot 
interesting to »oi uiirnkranta group, 

Ta „,ra S is men boned t « AshrnVn. 

to which IS „ (i„ Jl c ,i K nl) to .Tara, 

from thc references in Cambodian 

There are otber relero, ^ ^ „ 

inscriptions as t (luliyn (the Great 

initiated mto * , ‘ „, n „ s : Cambodian 

S^„„!^ a, ln n '^n^i^ 

Hot there i f ‘ “Tintras of tho Taramis. 

inscription to tho T Tantrio Iinddlnst 

Also imafos of llo-ia) . Jiw ,. rc J at 

'Co, ."the an*, it capital of 

Cambodia. . 





Lokesvara with Sakti 

In Java Tantrism seems to have attained 
greater importance. Kritanagara (1268-1292 
A. D.), the last ruler of the kingdom of 
Singasari (in East Java), who was adored in 


his lifetime as Shiva-Buddha, was an adept 
in Tantric practices. Prapancha, the author 
of the important Kavi (old-Ja'"anese) chronicle 
Kagarakxitagama, says that Ivritanagafa had 
gone through the ten ceremonies of Puri- 
fication and the eight processes of initiation 
and that he diligently carried out the vnnchu 
malaras “free from all sensual delusion.” ^ He 
goes on to say “After Kritanagara s jina 
initiation’ his name was everywhere known 
as Shri Jnana-bajreshvara.” T\ e know ai«o 
from the inscription engraved on the pedestal 
of the statue of this king dressed as a monk 


f)2 

ttmt after his jina initiation’ on a cremation * 'sculptural groun of v r 

ground, Jirjtanagara was supposed to be >.i c u ^- Amo^hnpasha-Gagauaganja 
identified with k m^rS taneri EZ” d «“■■«*!<» 

monument ms adorned with • two images, by the Buddhist ™ ictlccs ., to b6 observed 
both of them described as exquisitely beauti- goes on to nn so the ? r ft ll,el ! 

M, one of Sllira and the other of Atsobhya. the Mahay™. At the same ttae it ,B e 1 

- god. and goddess Matanginisha and liis 
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2 to the Tan trie Inscription 


Then we come to ure ^ ra < a became a Kshetrajna in a cremation gr un« 

idityavarn-an, a rr.n« °f (hiding Krifanag.raMnthroned . -P 


Tara, Prof, hern renmrfa that Mnfangauisim 
and iara must be Atnoghapasha and his 
Slmtti and presumably they are Buddhisti- 
cally fitted aspects of Shiva and Durga. fn 
this inscription 3 fa tan gam's ha is represented 
as drunken and amorous— executing a mystic 
d.wco with his Tara in a locality resounding 
with tho notes of birds, perfumed with the 
sweet scent of jasmine, full of the humming 
of bees and tho cries of rutting elephants, 
and the merry shouts of sportive Oandharvas. 
Probably- Adityamrman himself is to be 
identified with Matangimisba and his queen 
with Tara and tho inscription commemorates 
some Tnnlrio rite performed by tho royal 
pair. Adityavarnian is supposed to bo an 
incarnation of Knma-Taja-adliimukti-sadnsmr- 
tijna, f.c., Kama whose endeavours are con- 
tinuously directed towards vudti. This tits 
in well with the scene depicted hero where 
the royal couple carry on their amorous 
danco (in tho aspect of 3fatangani«ha and 
Matangini) in the fragrant groves, echoing 
with the lovely songs of nymphs, where 
Io\ ers>, with their locks of hair adorned with 
mandara blossoms, seek out try sting places 
where they disport themselves with their 
beloved. Is the whole scene Die description 
of some cf taint ceremony ? 

Another inscription of Aditviuarmnn 
dated J207 Sliafca era (1373 A. D.) narrates 
that on Tuesday, in the month of .Tnisthya 
of that vear. king Adilyavarroan was made 
a Kshetrajna with the title of Visliera 
Dharani. Tlien it goes on ‘Seated on 
a high seat, eating delicacies, lord of 
Suravasa drinking, laughing with myriads 
of flowers spreading on all sides their 
perfume— The perfume of AdityavarnianV 
ofTcrings is indeed indescribable.” Tim 
sentences arc disconnected nml the meaning 
can only be guessed at. Hut we may be sure 
that this obscure passage docs not refer to a 
royal picnic. As Herr I. -T. L Mocns has v 
tried to explain (Tijd Ihita\. i>cnoot-, Ifllf-I# 
all this mav mean that king Adityatarman 
became a Kshetrajna in a cremation ground 


tLAwrAn"" a."S« - .*“) 

SH 5S-5S ? r^i 


of"con>ses, laughing like. « maniac, drinking 
blood, while bis mahajn tr>hn<fn (hi« human 
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“A SCENE FROM GITAGOVINDA” 
By Kannk 
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^ ,Umta n f on d liero by pi' in.? a curious ponc.UoRic.il 

specialized in the Tantras Tho tot P taUo from this interesting Tantric work. 

the Kavi text is very obscure 
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The three worlds 

tide hiV'7-lv 
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Two Indian Landscapes 

By SAMARENDRA NATH GUPTA 


L ANDSCAPES have never been a favourite 
theme of any of the orthodox school 5 ? 
of Indian painting perhaps for the 
simple reason that the portrayal of the 
outward representative aspect of nature did 
not appeal to Indian artists as other subjects 
of religious and sentimental interest. By 
instinct the Indian mind is a worshipper 
of nature. He reveres nature not because 
she is beautiful but because he cherishes a 
feeling for her which appeals to his soul. 
He is also intuitively fond of details which 
give him food for thinking. These go a long 
way to explain why Indian artists seldom 
took to landscape painting as a separate 
subject. He painted foliage and flowers to 
perfection ; he painted the fleeting glory 
of the evening sun, sometimes a part of a 
landscape, in a painting ; but he seldom 
attempted to paint a landscape as a subject 
by itself. The landscape was not an 

interesting undertaking for him ; his love 
for the decorative and descriptive— essential 
characteristics of Indian painting — made him 
disregard the common aspects of nature. 
He treated nature in a purely decorative 
and artificial manner to suit his aesthetic 
expressions. Elements of landscape in 
Indian paintings whenever introduced have 
a relevant value in relation to the subject- 
matter of the paintings where they arc 
incorporated. In this respect the Indian 
masters show a wonderful power of selection 
of essentials. This selection took the form 
of an intricate landscape, a single tree, or 
even a spray of flowers, but they always 
created an atmosphere and provided a 
befitting background to complete the subject- 
matter of the paintings. 

A very interesting example of a purely 
decorative landscape is reproduced opposite 
page 90. It is a purely artificial rendering of 
an imaginary landscape in a most poetical 
manner. It illustrates a verse from Jayadqva’s 
Oilaijorimht where the Malaya breeze is said 


to be blowing towards the Himalayas to 
cool itself in the eternal snows as it finds 
it difficult to bear the pain of the bite of 
snakes and hear the sweet cooings of the 
cuckoo at the sight of mango blossoms. 

The artist (Manak, about 1S30 A. D.) lias 
interpreted this verse by showing two 
mountains. One is full of angry snakes and 
blossoming trees and the other one on the 
left— the Himalayas— with specks of snow 
on the ndges. It is a. purely arbitrary 
rendering of a landscape and yet its fine 
decorative treatment both in design and 
colour make it a most remarkable painting 

The other painting reproduced as frontispieco 
is of a different character The dominating 
element of the painting is its landscape in the 
background which creates the necessary 
atmosphere and gives colour to the subject 
of the paintmg. 

It shows a noble on horseback uitli 
attendants out for hawking. Tlio landscape 
is generalized, artificial, and yet true in 
spirit of nature. It does not perhaps 
represent any particular spot which the 
artist may have seen or made note of. It 
gives a bit of the dreamland of the artist — 
not nature as she is hut what tho artist 
fancies her to be — full of rhythm and beauty. 
His intense feeling for the landscape made 
him have the same kind of sympathy for the 
glades and meadows as he had for the blades 
of grass which cover them ; he fancied the 
trees, as he has often seen them, leaf by 
leaf ; he visualized the ducks and cranes 
revealing their wonderful plumage to tho 
light of * the day when all was quiet and 
they had no fear ; he inhaled tho scent of 
lotus blossoms in the fresh sparkling water 
of a hill-lake. All this came before his 
mind’s eyes when he composed this picture 
and when lie came to paint them lie went 
over the glades and meadows, trees and 
flowers, birds and waters with that precision 
and care which love alone could command. 


